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CHAPTER I. 

now A RICH BANKER MARRIED AN ACTRE88. 

Faint streaks of crimson glimmer here and 
there amid the rich darkness of the Kentish 
woods. Autumn*s red finger has been lightlj 
laid npon the foliage — sparingly, as the artist 
puts the brighter tints into his picture ; but the 
grandeur of an August sunset biases npon the 
peaceful landscape, and lights all into gloiy. 

The encircling woods and wide lawn -like 
meadows, the still ponds of limpid water, the 
trim hedges, and the smooth winding roads ; un- 
dulating hill-tops, melting into the purple dis- 
tance ; laboring-mcn*s cottages, gleaming white 
from, the surrounding foliage ; solitary roadside 
inns with brown thatched roofs and moss-grown 
stacks of lop-sided chimneys; noble mansions 
hiding behind ancestral oaks ; tiny Gothic edi- 
fices; Swiss and rustic lodges; pillared gates 
surmounted by escutcheons hewn in stone, and 
festooned with green wreaths of clustering ivy ; 
village churches and prim school-houses— every 
object in the fair English prospect is steeped in 
a luminous haze, as the t>vilight shadows steal 
slowly upward from the dim recesses of shady 
woodland and winding lane, and every outline 
of the landscape darkens against the dce|jening 
crimson of the sky. 

U])on the broad yaf^ffe of a mighty red-brick 
mansion, built in the favorite style of the eariy 
Georgian era, the sinking sun lingers long, mak- 
ing gorgeous illumination. The long rows of 
narrow >vindows are all aflame ^ith the red 
light, and an honest howeward-tramping villager 
pauses once or twice in the roadway to glance 
across the smooth width of dewy lawn and tran- 
quil lake, half fearful that there must be some- 
thing more than natural in the glitter of those 
windows, and that maybe Maister Floyd's house 
is afire. 

The stately red-built mansion belongs to Mais- 
ter Floyd, as he is called in the honest patois of 
the Kentish rustics ; to Archibald Martin Floyd, 
of the great banking-house of Floyd, Floyd, and 
Floyd, Lombard Street, City. 

The Kentish rustics knew reir little of this 
city banking-house, for Archibald Martin, the 
senior partner, has long retired from any active 
share in the business, which is carried on entire- 
ly by his nephews, Andrew and Alexander Floyd, 
both steady, middle-aged men, with families and 
country houses ; both owing their fortune to the 
rich uncle, w*ho had found places in his count- 
ing-honsQ for there some thirty years before, 
when they were tall, raw-bone^ sandy-haired, 
red - complexioned Scottish youths, fresh from 
some unpronounceable village noith of Abor- 
deen. 

The Tonng gentlemen signed their names 
M*Floya when they first entered .their uncle*! 



counting-house; but they very soon fofiofred 
that wise relative's example, and dropped the 
formidable prefix. "We*ve nae need to tell 
these Southcran bodies that we*re Scotcbe,** 
Alick remarked to his brother as he wrote lib 
name for the first time A. Floyd, all short. 

The Scottish banking-house had thriven won- 
derfully in the hospitable English capitaL Un- 
precedented success had waited npon everr en- 
terprise undertaken by the old-established and 
respected firm of Floyd, Floyd, and Floyd. It 
had been Floyd, Floyd, and Floyd for upward 
of a centuiy ; for, as one member of the house 
drojtped off, some greener branch shot out from 
the old tree ;. and there had never yet been any 
I need to alter the treble repetition of the well- 
known name upon the brass plates that adorned 
the swinging mahogany doors of the banking* 
house. To this brass plate Archibald Martin 
Floyd pointed when, tiome thirty j'ears before 
the August evening of which I write, he took 
his raw-boned nephews for the first time acrofis 
the threshold of his honse of business. 

"See there, boys,** he said; ^Mook at the 
three names upon that brass plate. Your node 
Geoi^e is over fifty, and a bachelor — that's the 
first name ; our first cousin, Stephen Floyd, of 
Calcutta, is goifig to sell out of the business be* 
fore long — that*s the second name ; the third b 
mine, and Fm thirty-seven years of age, remem- 
ber, boys, and not likely to make a fool of my- 
self by marrying. Your names will be wanted 
by-and-by to fill the blanks ; see that yon keep 
them bright in the mean time ; for, let so mnch 
as one speck rest upon them, and they'll never be 
fit for that brass plate." 

Perhaps the rugged Scottish youths took this 
lesson to heart, or perhaps honesty was a natural 
and inborn rirtue in the house of Floyd. Be it 
as it might, neither Alick nor Andrew disgraced 
their anccstiy; and when Stephen Floyd, the 
East -Indian merchant, sold ont, and Uncle 
George ^rcw tired of business and took to build- 
ing, as an elderly, bachelor-like hobby, the young 
men stepped into their relatives* shoes, and took 
the conduct of the business upon their broad 
Northern shoulders. Upon one point only Arch- 
ibald Martin Floyd had misled his nephews, and 
that point regarded himself. Ten years after 
his address to the young meii, at the sober age 
of scven-and-forty,.the banker not only made a 
fool of himself by roarnring, but, if indeed sncli 
things are foolish, sanx still farther from the 
proud elevation of worldly wisdom by falling* 
desperately in love with a beautiful but penni- 
less woman, whom he brought home witn him 
after a business tour through the raanufactuong 
districts, and with but little ceremony introduoed 
to his relations and the county families roand 
his Kentish estate as his newly-wedded wife. 

The whole affair was so sudden, that these 
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verf coanty families had scarcel j recorered from 
their 8urpri5e at readio); a certain paragraph in 
the left-hand colnmn of the Times, announcing 
the marriage of "Archibald Martin Flojd, 
Ruiker, of Lombard Street and Feldcn Wo<M]i^ 
to Eliza, only eurvtring daughter of Captain 
Prodder,** when the bridegroom's traveling car- 
riage dashed past the Gothic lodge at the gates, 
along the arcnue and under the great stonepor- 
tico at the sido of the house, and Eliza Fiojd 
entered the banker's mansiun, nodding good-na- 
tnrcdlj to the bewildered senrants, marshaled 
into the hall to receive their new mistress. 

The banker's wife was a tall voung woman of 
about thirty, with a dark complexion, and great 
flashing black eyes that lit up a face which might 
otherwise have been unnoticeable into the splen- 
dor of absolute beauty. 

Let the reader recall one of those faces whose 
sole loveliness lies in the glorious light of a pair 
of magnificent eyes, and remember how far tlicy 
surpass all others in their power of fascination. 
The same amount ofbeauty frittered away upon 
a well-shaped nose, ro^ pouting lips, symmet- 
rical forehead, and dcbcate coraplcsuon, would 
make an ordinarily lovely woman ; but concen- 
trated in one nucleus, in the wondrous lustre of 
the eyes, it makes a dirinity, a Circe. You may 
meet the first any day of your life ; the second, 
once in a lifetime. 

Mr. Flojd introdnccd his wife to the neigh- 
boring gentry at a dinner-party which he gave 
soon after ttie lady*s arrival at Felden Woods, as 
his country scat was called ; and this ceremony 
very briefly dispatched, he said no more about 
his choice either to his neighbors or his relations, 
who would have been very glad to hear how this 
onlooked-for marriage had come about, and who 
hinted the same to the happy bridegroom, but 
without cfTcct. 

Of course this very reticence on the part of 
Archibald Floyd himself ouly set the thousand 
tongues of rumor more busily to work. Round 
Beckenbam and West Wickham, near which 
villages Fdden Woods was situated, there was 
scarcely any one debased and degraded station 
of life from which Mrs. Flo^rd was not reported 
to have sprung. She was a factory-girl, and the 
rilly old banker had seen her in the streets of 
Manchester, with a colored handkerchief on her 
head,' a coral necklace round her throat, and 
shoeless and stockinglcss feet tramping in the 
mud : he had seen her thus, and bad fallen in- 
contin6ntly in love with her, and offered to mar- 
ry her there and then. She was an actress, and 
he had seen her on the Manchester stage ; nay, 
lower still, she was some poor performer, decked 
in dirty white muslin, red cotton velvet, and 
spang]^ who acted in a canvas booth, ^ith a 
pitiful set of wandering vagabonds and a learn- 
ed pig. Sometimes they said she was an eques- 
trian, and it was at Astlcy's, and not in the man- 
ufacturing districts, that the banker had first seen 
her; nay, some there were ready to swear that 
they themselves had beheld her leaping through 
gilaed hoops, and dancing the cachuca upon six 
bare-barked steeds in that sawdust-strewn are- 
na. There were whispered rumors that went 
even farther than these — rumors which Z dare 
not even set down here, for the bu«y tongues 
that dealt so mercilessly with the name and 
fanke of Eliza Floyd vera sot nnbarbed by mal- 



ice. It may be that some of the ladies had per. 
sonal reasons for their spite against the bride, 
and that many a waning beauty, in tho$e pleas- 
ant Kentish mansions, had speculated ujon the 
banker's income, and the advantiges attendant 
upon a union with the owner of Feldcn Woods. 

The daring, disreputable creature, with not 
even beauty to recommend her — for the Kentish 
damsels scmpulouslv ignored Eliza's wonderful 
eyes, aud were sternly critical with her low foro- 
head, doubtful nose, and rather wide mouth— 
the' artful, designing minx, who, at the mature 
age of nine-aud-twcnty, with her hair growing 
nearly down to her eyebrows, had contrived to 
secure to herself the hand and fortune of the 
richest man in Kent — the man who had been 
hitherto so impregnable to every assault from 
bright eyes and rosy li)«, that the most indefati* 
gable of manceuvrin^ . '*^<*rs had given him up 
in despair, and ceased to make visionary and 
Alnaschar-like arrangements of the furniture in 
Mr. Floyd's great red-brick palace. 

The female portion of the community won- 
dered indignantly at the supinencss of the two 
Scotch nephews, and the old bachelor brother, 
Goorgo Flo^d. Why did not these }>eople show 
a little spirit — institute a commission of lunacy, 
and shut their crazy relative in a mad-honsef 
He deserved it. 

The ruined noblesM of the Faubourg St. Gei<- 
main, the faded dueheues and womout vUdmes^ 
could not have abused a wealthy Bonapartist 
with more vigorous rancor than these people em- 
ployed in their ceaseless babble about the bank- 
I cr's wife. Whatever she did was a new subject 
for criticism; even at that first dinner-party, 
though Eliza had no more ventured to interfere 
with the arrangements of the man -cook and 
housekeeper than if she had been a visitor at 
Buckingham Palace, the angry guests found that 
cverv thing had degenerated since **that wom- 
an" liad entered the house. They hated the suc- 
cessful adventuress — hated her for her beautiful 
eyes and her gorgeous jewels, the extravagant 
gifts of an adoring husband — hated her fur her 
stately figure and graceful movements, which 
never betrayed the rumored obscuritv of her ori- 
gin — hated her, above all, for her insolence in 
not appearing in the least afraid of the lofty 
members of that new circle in which she founSl 
herself. 

If she had ihcekly eaten the ample dish of 
humble -pie which these county families were 
prepared to set before her — if she liad licked the 
dust from their aristocratic shoes, courted their 
patronage, and submitted to be ** taken up" by 
them — they might, perhaps, in time, have for- 
given her. But she did none of this. If they 
called upon her, well and good ; she was frank- 
Iv and cheerfully glad to sec them. They might 
dnd her in her gardening-ghives, with nimpled 
hair and a watering-pot in her hands, busy among 
her conservatories ; and she would receive them 
as serenely as if she had been bom in a palace, 
and used to homage from her very bnb^ hood. 
! Let them be as frigidly polite as they jt'leased, 
■ she was alwa}*s easy, candid, gay, and good-na- 
' tnred. She would rattle away about her ** dear 
' old Archy," as she presumed to call hi*r bene- 
factor and husband ; or she would show her 
guests some new picture he had bought, and 
would dare^the impudent, ignorant, pretentions 
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creature ! — to talk aboat Art, as if all the high- 
soundinp jargon with which they tried to crush 
her was as familiar to her as to a Roval Acadc- 
roician. When cliquetie demanded her return- 
ing these stately Nisits, she would drive boldly up 
to her neighbors* doors in a tiny basket carriage, 
drawn by one rough pony ; for it was an aflccta- 
lion of this designing woman to affect simplicity 
in her tastes, and to abjure all display. She 
would take all the grandeur she met with as a 
thing of coulee, and chatter and laugh, with her 
flaunting theatrical animation, much to the ad- 
miration of misguided young men, who could 
not sec the high-bred charms of her detractors, 
but who were never tired of talking of ^Irs. 
Floyd's jolly manners and glorious eyes. 

I wonder whether poor Eliza Floyd knew all 
or half the cruel things that were said of her. 
I shrewdly suspect that she contrived somehow 
or other to hear them all, and that she rather 
enjoyed the fun. She had been used to a life 
of excitement, and Felden Woods might have 
seemed dull to her but for these ever-fresh scan- 
dals. She took a malicious delight in the dis- 
comfiture of her enemies. 

" How badly they must hare wanted you for 
a husband, Archy, she said, ** when they hate 
me so ferociously. Poor portionless old maids, 
to think I should snatch, their prey from them ! 
I know they think it a hard thing that they can*t 
have me hung for marr)'inc a rich man.'* 

But the banker was so deeply wounded when 
his adored wife repeated to him the gossip which 
she had heard from her maid, who was a stanch 
adherent to a kind, easy mistress, that Eliza 
ever after withheld these reports from him. 
They amused her, but they stung him to the 
quick. Frond and sensitive, like almost all vciy 
honest and conscientious men, he could not en- 
dure that any creature should dare to befoul the 
name of the woman he loved so tenderly. What 
was the obscurity from which he had taken her 
to him ? Is a star less bright because it shines 
on a gutter as well as upon the purple bosom of 
the midnight sea? Is a virtuous and generous- 
hearted woman less worthy because yon find her 
making a scanty living out of tlie only industry 
she can exercise, and acting Juliet to an audience 
of factory hands, who give threepence apiece for 
the privilege of admiring and applauding her? 

Yes, the murder must out ; the malicious were 
not altogether wrong in their conjectures : Eliza 
Proddcr was an actress; and it was on the dirty 
boards of a second-rate theatre in Lancashire 
that the wealthy banker had first beheld her. 
Archibald Floyd nonrished a traditional, passive, 
but sincere admiration for the British Drama. 
Yes, the British Drama; for he had lived in a 
day wlien the drama was British, and when 
Geon/e JiamvftU and Jant Short were among 
the favorite works of art of a play-going pnblic. 
How sad that we should have degenerated since 
those classic days, and that the graceful story of 
Milwood and her apprentice-admirer is now so 
rarely set before ns ! Imbued, therefore, with 
the solemnity of Shakspeare and the drama, BIr. 
Floyd, stopping for a night at this second-rate 
Lancashire town, dropped into the dusty boxes 
of the theatre to witness the performance of 72»- 
Meo and Juliet ; the heiress of the Capulets being 
represented by Miss Eliza Percival, alias Proddcr. 
1 do not bdieve that Miss Percirai was a good 



actress, or that she woold ever become distm- 
guishcd in her profession ; but she had a deep 
melodious voice, which rolled out the words of 
her author in a certain rich though rather mo- 
notonous music, pleasant to hear; and upon tlie 
stage sbo was very beautiful to look at, for her 
face lighted up the little theatre better than all 
the gas that the manager grudged to his scanty 
audiences. 

It was not the fashion in those days to mak« 
"sensation** dramas of Shakspearc*t playa. 
There was no Hamlet with the celebrated water- 
scene, and the Danish prince taking a *'headef^ 
to save poor weak-witted Ophelia. In the little 
I^ncasniro theatre it would have been thought 
a terrible sin against all canons of dramatic ait 
had Othello or his Ancient attempted to sit down 
during any part of the solemn performance. The 
hope of Denmark was no long-robed Norseman 
with flowing flaxen hair, but an individnal who 
wore a short, rusty black cotton velvet garment^ 
shaped like a child's frock and trimmed with 
bugles, which dropped off and were trodden VLjpon. 
at intervals throughout the performance. The 
simple actors held, that tragedy, to be tragedy^ 
must be uttcrij unlike any thing that ever hap* 
pened beneath the sun. And Eliza Proddcr pf^ 
ticntly trod the old and beaten track, far too 
good-natured, light-hearted, and easy-going a 
creature to attempt any foolish interference with 
the crookedness of the times, which she was not 
bom to set right. 

What can I say, then, about her performance 
of the impassioned Italian girl ? She wore white 
satin and spangles, the spangles sewn upon the 
dirty hem of her dress, in the firm belief, com- 
mon to all provincial actrcsseSi that spangles are 
an antidote to dirt. She was laughing and talk- 
ing in the whitewashed little grecn-rooin the 
very minute before she ran on to the stage to 
wail for her murdered kinsman and her banish- 
ed lover. They tell us that Macready began to 
be Richelieu at three o'clock in the afternooOy 
and that it was dangerous to approach or to 
speak to him between that hour and the dose 
of the performance. So dangerous, indeed, that 
surely none but the daring and misguided gen- 
tleman who once met the great tragedian in a 
dark passage, and gave him *' Good-morrow, 
* Mac,* ** would have had the temerity to attempt 
it. But Miss Percival did not take her profea- 
sion very deeplv to heart; the Lancashire sala- 
ries barely paid for the physical wear and tear 
of early rehearsals and long performances; bow, 
then, for that mental exhaustion of the true art- 
ist who lives in the character he represents? 

The easy-going comedians with whom Eliia 
acted made friendly remarks to each other on 
their private affairs in the intervals of the moet 
vengeful discourse ; speculated upon the amount 
of money in the house in audible under-tonee 
during the pauses of the sceue ; and when Ilain* 
let wanted Horatio down at the foot-lights to ask 
him if he " marked that,*' it was likely enough 
that the prince*s confidant was up the suge tett- 
ing Polonius of the shameful way in which hia 
landlady stole the tea and sugar. 

It was not, therefore. Miss Percival't acting 
that fascinated the banker. Archibald Floyd 
knew that she was as bad an actress at ever 
plarcd the leading tragedy and comedy for five- 
and-twenly ilullingi a weoL Ue had teen Mi« 
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0*Xiel In that rerf diaracter, and h moved him 
to a pitjing tmfle ai the factory hands applauded 
poor Eliia'i poisoiKScene. But, /or all this, he 
fen in love with her. It was a repetition of tlie 
old story. It was Arthur Pendennis at the lit- 
tle Chatteris Theatre hcwitched and hewildered 
bgr Miss Fotheringay all over again— onljr that 
instead of a feeble, impressionahle hoj, it was a 
aoher, steady-going bosincss-man of seven-and- 
forty, who had never felt one thrill of emotion in 
hx>king on a woman's face until that night — un- 
til that night — and from that night to him the 
world only held one beings and life only had one 
olgcct. lie went the next evening, and the next, 
and then contrived to scrape acquaintance with 
•ome of the actors at a tavern next the theatre. 
Tbej sponged upon him cruelly, these seedy 
comedians, and ulowed him to pav for unlimited 
glasses of brandv and water, and flattered and 
cajoled him, and plucked ont the heart of his 
mysterr ; and then went back to Eliza Pcrcival, 
aiid told her that she had dropped into a good 
thing, for that an old chap with no end of money 
had falkn over head and ears in love with her, 
and that if she played her cards well, he would 
manr her to-morrow. They pointed him out to 
her throogh a hole in the green curtain, sitting 
almost alime in the shabby boxes, waiting for 
the play to begin and her black eyes to shine 
vpon him once more. 

Eliza laughed at her coiM|uest; it was only 
one among many such, which had all ciulcd 
alike — leading to nothing better than the pur- 
chase of a box on her benefit night, or a bouquet 
left for her at the stage door. Slie did not know 
the power of first love npon a man of scvcn- 
aiid4brty. Before the week was out, An*hibnld 
Floyd had made her a solemn oflcr of his hand 
and fortune. 

He had heard a great deal pbo«it her from her 
fellow-performers, and had heard nothing but 
good. Temptations resisted ; diflmond-bracc1ct<« 
indignantly declined ; graceful acts of gentle 
womanly charity done in secret ; independence 
preferred through all poverty and trial — they 
told him a hundred stories of her goodness, that 
brought the blood to his face with proud and 
generous emotioiu And she hcrM>If tuld him 
the simple history of her life — told him that she 
was the daughter of a merchant-captnin culled 
Prodder ; that she was bom at Liverpool ; tlint 
she remembered little of her father, who was al- 
most always at sea ; nor of a brother, tliree \-ears 
older than herself, who quarreled with his father, 
the merchant-captain, and ran away, and was 
never heard of afjain ; iK>r of her mother, who 
died when she, Eliza, was ten years old. The 
rest was told in a few words. S)ie was taken 
into the family of an aunt who kept a groccr*s 
■hop in Miss Prodder*s native town. She learn- 
ed artificial flower-making, and did not take to 
the business. She went often to the I^iverpool 
theatres, and thought she would like to go ujion 
tlie stage. Being a daring and energetic yonnj; 
per>on. she left her annt*s house one day, walked 
ctraight to the stage-manager of one of the mi- 
nor theatres, and asked him to let her ai)p<*ar as 
Lady Macbeth. The man laughed at hor. but 
told )icT that, in consideration of her fine fi;nire 
and black eves, he would give her fifteen fhil- 
lings a week to ''walk on,** as he technically 
called the bosiness of the ladies who wander on 



to the stagey sometimes dressed as villageri, 
sometimes in court costume of calico trimmed 
with gold, and stare vaguely at whatever mav 
be taking place in the scene. From ** walking 
on** Eliza came to play minor parts, indignantly 
refused by her superiors ; from these she plunged 
ambitiously into the tragic lead, and thus, for 
nine years, pursued the even tenor of her wav, 
until, close upon her nine-and-twenticth birtn* 
day. Fate threw the wealthy banker across her 
pathway, and in the parish church of a small 
town in the Potteries the black -eved actress 
exchanged the name of Prodder for that of 
Floyd. 

She had accepted the rich man partly because, 
moved by a sentiment of gratitude for the gen- 
erous ardor of his afllection, she was inclined to 
like him better than any one else she knew, and 
|Mnly*^in accordance wiib the advice of her the- 
atrical friends, who told her, with more candor 
than elegance, that she would be a jolly fool to 
let such a chance escape her ; but at the time 
she gave her hand to Archibald Martin Floyd 
she had no idea whatever of the magnitude of 
the fortune he had invited her to share. He told 
her that he was a banker, and her active mind 
immediatelv evoked the image of the only bank^ 
cr*s wife she had ever known — a ]>ortly lady, 
who wore silk gowns, lived in a square stuccoed 
hou% with green blinds, kept a cook and house- 
maid, and took three box tickets for Miss Perd- 
vaPs benefit. ^ 

When, therefore, the doting husband loaded 
his handsome bride with .diamond bracclcta and 
necklaces, and with silks and brocades that were 
stiff and unmanageable from their very richness 
— when he carried her straight from the Potter- 
ies to the Isle of Wight, and lodged her in spi^ 
cious apartments at the best hotel in Ryde, and 
flung his money here and there as if he had car- 
ried the lamp of Aladdin in his coat jiocket — 
Kliza remons'tmtcd with her new roaster, fenring 
that his love had driven him mad, and that this 
alarming extravagance was the first outburst of 
insanity. , 

It seemed a ronctition of the dear old Burleigh 
storv when Archilwld Floyd took his >rife into 
the long picture-gallery at Felden Woods. She 
clasfN'd her hands for frank womanly joy as the 
looked at the mognificencc about her. She com- 
pared herself to tlie humble bride of the marquis, 
and fell on her knees, and did theatrical homoge 
to her lord. •• Oh, Archy,** she said, " it is all 
too good for me. I am afm.id I shall die of my 
grandeur, as the poor girl pined away at Bur- 
leigh House. •• 

In the full maturity of womanly loveliness, 
rich in health, freshness, and high spirits how 
little could Eliza dream that she would hold even 
a briefer lease of these costly splendors than the 
Bride of Burleigh had done before her. 

Now the reader, being acquainted with Eliza's 
antecedents, may pcrhai'S find in them some clew 
to the insolent ease and well-bred audacitv with 
which Mrs. Flovd treated the second-rate coun- 
ty families who were bent u})on ]»utting hor to 
confusion. She was an actress ; for nine vears 
she had lived in that ideal world in which ^ukes 
and marquises are as common as butchers and 
bakers in work-a-day life, in which, indeed, a 
no}>1enian is generally a jioor, mean-spirited In- 
dividual, who gets the wurkt of it on eveiy hand. 
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and is contfxnptnouslj entreated bj the audience 
on account of his rank. How should she be 
abashed on entering the drawing>rooros of these 
Kentish mansions when for nine yean she had 
walked nightly on to a stage to be the focus for 
every eye, and to entertain her guests the even- 
ing through ? Wos it likely she was to be over- 
awed by the Lenficlds, who were coach-builders 
in Park Lane, or the ^li^s Mandcrlys, whose fa- 
ther had made his money bv a patent for starch 
— she, who had received Ring Duncan at the 
gates of her cnstle, and had sat on her throne 
dispensing condescending hospitality to the ob- 
Mqnious Thanes at Dunsiuane? 80, do what 
they would, they were unable to subdue this base 
intruder ; while, to add to their mortification, it 
every day became more obvious that Mr. and 
^Irs. Floyd made one of the happiest couples 
who had ever worn the bonds of matrimony, and 
changed them into garlands of roses. If this 
were a very romantic stoiy, it would be perhaps 
only proper for Rlixa Floyd to pine in her gilded 
bower, and misapply her energies in weeping for 
some abandoned lover, deserted in an evil hour 
of ambitious madness. iBut as my story is a true 
one — not only true in n general sense, but strict- 
ly true as to the leading facts which I am about 
to relate — and as I cimld point out, in a cer- 
tain countv, far northward of the lovely Kenti^h 
woods, the very house in which the events I shall 
descrilw took place, I am bound also to be truth- 
ful here, and to set down as a fact that the love 
which Elixa Floyd bore for her husband was as 
nure and sincere an affection as ever man need 
nope to win from the generous heart of a good 
woman. What share gratitude may have had in 
that love I cai. not tell. If she lived in a hand- 
some hou«e, and was waited on by attentive and 
deferential servants ; if she ate of delicate dishes, 
and drank costly wines ; if she wore rich dresses 
and s}>lendid jewels, and lolled on the downy 
cushions of a carriage, drawn by high-mettled 
horses, and driven by a coachman with powder- 
ed hair ; if, wherever sho went, all outward sem- 
blance of homage was paid to her ; if she had 
but to utter a wish, and, swift as the stroke of 
some enchanter's wand, that wi>h was gratifted, 
she knew that she owed all to her husband, 
Archibald Floyd ; and it may be that she grew, 
not unnaturally, to associate him ii*ith every ad- 
vantage she enjoyed, and to love him for the sake 
of these things. Such a love as this may appear 
a low and despicable affection when comjiarcd 
to the noble sentiment entertained by the Nancys 
of modem romanoe for the Bill Sykeses of their 
choice ; and no doubt Eliza Floyd' ought to have 
felt a sovereign contempt for the'man who watch- 
ed her every whim, who gratified her every ca- 
price, and who loved and honored her as much, 
d-dcrant provincial actress as she was, as he could 
have done had she descended the stejA of the 
loftiest throne in Christendom to give him her 
hand. 

She was grateful to him, she loved hire, she 
made him perfectly happy — so happy that the 
strong-hearted Scotchman was sometimes almost 
panic^ricken at the contemplation of his own 
prosperity, and would fall down on his knees and 
pray that this blessing might not be taken from 
him ; that, if it pleased Providence to atHict him, 
he might be stripped of every shilling of his 
wealth, and left penniless^ to begin tht world 



anew — ^bnt with her. Alas! it was this Uei^ 
ing, of all others, that he was to lose. 

For a year Eliza and her husband lived this 
happy life at Feldcn Woods. He wished to takm 
her on the Continent, or to London for the sei^ 
son ; but she could not bear to leave her lovelj 
Kentish home. She was happier than the day 
was long among her gardens^ and pineries, and 
gra|)cries, her dogs and horses, and her poor. 
To these last she seemed an angel, descended 
from the skies to comfort them. There were 
cottages from which the i>rim danghters of the 
Fe(*ond-rate county families fled, tract in hand, 
discomfited and abashed by the black looks of 
the hnlf-starved inmates, but upon whose door- 
ways the shadow of Mrs. Floyd was as the shad- 
ow of a priest in a Catholic country — always sa- 
cred, yet ever welcome and familiar. She had 
the trick of making these people like her before 
she set to work to reform their evil habits. At 
an early stage of her acquaintance with them, 
she was as blind to the dirt and disorder of their 
cottages as she would have been to a shalibj 
carpet in the drawing-room of a poor duchess j 
but by-and-by she would artfully hint at tliis and 
that little improt'cment in the manages of her 
jicnsioncrs, until, in less than a month, withont 
having either lectured or offended, she hod woil^ 
cd an entire transformation. ^Irs. Floyd was 
frightfully artful in her dealings with these er- 
ring peasants. Instead of telling tliem at onoe 
in a candid and Christian-like manner that thej 
>were all dirty, degraded, ungrateful, and irro- 
ligions, she diplomatized and finessed with thein 
as if she had been canvassing the county. She 
made the girls regular in their attendance at 
church by means of new bonnets ; she kept mai^ 
ricd men out of the public houses by bribes of 
tobacco to smoke at home, and once (oh, horror!) 
by the gift of a bottle of gin. She cured a dirty 
chimncy-picce by the present of a gaudy china 
vase to its proprietress, and a slovenly hearth by 
means of a brass fonder. She repaired a shrew- 
ish temper with a new gown, and patched np a 
family breach of long standing with a chintx 
waistcoat. But one briefyear after her marriage 
— while busy landscape-gardeners were working 
at the improvements she had planned ; while the 
steady process of reformation was slowly bat 
surely progressing among the grateful recipients 
of her bounty ; while the eage^ tongues of her 
detractors were still waging war u])on her fair 
fame ; while Archibald Floyd rejoiced as he held 
a baby-daughter in his snns — withont one for^ 
warning symptom to break the force of the blow, 
the light slowly faded out of those glorious eyes, 
never to shine again on this side of eternity, and 
Archibald Martin Floyd was a widower. 



CHAPTER n. 

Acsoma. , 

The child which FJisa Fiord left behind her, 
when she was so suddenly taken away from aU 
earthly prosperity and happiness, was christened 
Aurora. The romantiei^ounding name had been 
a fancy of poor Eliza's ; and there was no caprice 
of hers, however trifling, that had not always beea 
sacred with her adoring husband, and that was 
not doubly sacred now. The actiud intcnsit j of 
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the widower's grief was known to no creature in 
this lower workL Ills nephews and his nephew^ 
wires paid him pertinacious visits of condolence; 
nay, one of these nieces by morriafie, a good 
motlicrlj creatore, devoted to her husband, in- 
sisted on seeing and comforting the stricken man. 
UesiTcn knows whether her tenderness did con- 
Tey any comfort to that shipwrecked souL She 
found him like a man who had suflered from a 
stroke of )«aralysis, torpid, almost imbecile. Per- 
haps hhe took the wisest coorse that could possi- 
blj be taken. Slie said little to him upon the 
SQl^*ct of his affliction, but virited him frequent- 
ly, |>aticntly sitting opposite to him for hours at 
a time, he and she talking of all manner of ea.Ny 
conrcntional topics — the state of the country, 
the weather, a change in the mini»try, and such 
subjects as were so (kr remote from the grief of 
hb life, that a less careful hand tlmn Mrs. Alex- 
ander Floyd's could hare scarcely touched upon 
the broken chords of that ruined instrument, the 
widower's heart. 

It was not until six months after Eliza^s death 
that l^lrs. Alexander ventured to utter her name ; 
but when she did speak of her, it was with no 
solemn hesitation, but tenderly and familiarly, 
as if she bad been accustomed to talk of the 
dead. She saw at once that she had done right. 
Tbc time had come for the widower to feel re- 
lief in s|icaking of tlie lost one ; and from that 
hour Mrs. Alexander became a favorite with her 
uncle. Years after, ho told her that, even in the 
sullen tor])or of his grieC he had had a dim con. 
sciomnccs that she pitied him, and that she was 
**a good woman." Tliis good woman came 
that very evening into the big room, where the 
banker sat by his lonelv hearth, with a baby in 
her arms — a pale-faced child; with great won- 
dering black eyes, which stared at the rich man 
in sombre astonisliment ; a solemn-faced, ugly 
baby, ^hich was to grow by>and-by into Aurora 
Floyd, the heroine of my story. 

Thni i»ale, black-eyed baby became henceforth 
the idol of Archibald Martin Floyd, the one ob- 
ject in All this wide universe for 'which it seem- 
ed worth his while to endure life. From the 
day of his wife's death he had abandoned all 
active share in the Lombard-Street business, and 
he had now neither occujMition nor delight have 
in waiting upon the prattlings and humoring the 
<:aiiriccs of this infant daughter. His love for 
her was a weakncv, almost verging upon a mad- 
ness. Had his nephews been very dcFigning 
men, they might pcrhajis have entertained some 
raguo ideas of that coromi^sion of lunacy for 
which the outraged neighbors were so anxious. 
lie grudged tlic hired nur»cs their oflices of love 
about the person of his child. He watched them 
furtively, fearful lest thev should be harsh with 
her. All the ponderous doors in the great houf^e 
at Felden Woods could not drown the fccblcht 
morraor of that infant voice to those ever-anx- 
ious, hn-ing ears. 

He watched her growth as a child watches on 
arom it hopes to rear to an oak. He rejwated 
her broken baby-syllables till people grew weary 
of his babble about the child. Of course the end 
of all this was, that, in tlie common acceptation 
of the term, Aurora was s]ioiled. Wo do not 
say a ilowcr is s]K>iled because it is reared in a 
hoc-house where no breath of heaven can visit it 
too roughly ; bat then, certainly, the bright ox- 



otie is trimmed and pruned by the gardener's 
merciless hand, while Aurora shot whither she 
would, and there was none to lop the wandering 
branches of that luxuriant nature. She said 
what she plcahcd ; thought, spoke, acted as she 
pleased; learned what she pleaM^d; and she 
grew into a bright, impetuous being, aflcctionate 
and generous-liearted as her mother, but with 
some touch of nati>'e fire blended in her mould 
that stamped her as original. It is the common 
habit of ugly babies to grow into handsome wom- 
en, and so it was with Aurora Floyd. At sev- 
enteen slio was ttvice as beautiful as her mother 
had been at nine-and-twcnty, but with much the 
same irregular features, lighted up by a pair of 
eyes that were like the stars of heaven, and by 
two rows of pcerlcM>ly white teeth. Yon rarely, 
in looking at her face, could get beyond these 
eyes and teeth ; for they so dazzled and blinded 
you that they defied you to criticise the doubt- 
ful little nose, or the width of the smiling month. 
What if those masses of bluo-black hair were 
brushed away from a forehead too low for the 
common standard of beauty ? A phrenologist 
would have told you that the head was a noble 
one ; and a sculptor would hate added that it 
was set upon the throat of a Cleopatra. 

Mit« Floyd knew very little of her ijoor moth- 
er*s history. Tlierc was a picture in crayons 
hanging in the banker's sanctym Manctonim which 
represented Eliza in tlie full flush of her lieauty 
and prosperity ; but the portrait told nothing of 
the history or the original, and Aurora had ner- 
er heard of the merchant-captain, the poor Lir- 
erpool lodging, the grim aunt who kept a chan- 
dler's shop, the artificial-flower making, ond the 
provincial stage. She bad never been told that 
her maternal grandfather's name was Prodder, 
and that her mother had played Juliet to an au- 
dience of factory h.onds for the moderate and 
sometimes nncert.iin Mi)icnd of four and two- 
pence a night. The county families accepted 
and made much of the rich banker's heiress; but 
they were not slow to say that Aurora was her 
mother's own daughter, and hud the taint of the 
play-acting and horse-riding, the spangles and 
the sawdust, stron;: in her nature, ilie truth of 
the matter ia, th:i. Ufiire Mi»>s Floyd emerged 
from the nursery si: » evinced a very decided tend- 
ency to become what is called *'fast." At six 
years of age she rejected a doll and asked for a 
rocking-horse. At ten she conld converse flu- 
ently upon the subject of pointers, setters, fox- 
hounds, harriers, and beagles, though she drove 
her governess to the verge of despair by persist- 
ently forgetting under what Koman cm)ieror Je- 
rusalem was destroyed, and who was legate to the 
Pope at the time of Catharine of Arngon's di- 
vorce. At eleven she talked unrescn-edly of the 
horses in the Lenfield stables as a ]>ack of screws ; 
at twelve she contributed her half crown to a 
Derby swee|)stakes among her father's sen-ants, 
and triumphantly drew the winning horse; and 
at thirteen she rode across country with her un- 
cle Andrew, who was a member of the Croydon 
hunt. It was not without grief that the banker 
watched his daughter's progress in these doubt- 
ful accomplishments ; but she was so beautiful, 
so frank and fearless, so geuerous, affectionate, 
and true, that he could not bring himitclf to tell 
her that she was not all he could desire her to 
be. If ho could Lave governed or directed that 
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impctaons nature, ho woald hare had her the 
most refined aud elegant, the most perfect and 
accomplished of her ecx; hut ho could not do 
this, and he was fain to thank God for her as she 
was, and to indulge her every whim. 

Alexander Floyd*s eldest daughter, Lucy, first 
cousin, once rcmot'ed, to Aurora, was that young 
lady*s friend and confidante, and came now and 
then from her father*8 villa at Fulham to spend 
a month at Felden Woods. But Lucy Floyd 
had half a dozen brothers and sisters, and was 
brought up in a very different manner to the 
heircs.4. She was a fair-faced, blue-eyed, rosy- 
lipped, gulden-haired little girl, who thought Fel- 
den Woods a paradise upon earth, and Aurora 
more fortunate than the Prineess Royal of En- 
gland, or Titania, Queen of the Fairies. She 
was direfuUy afraid of her cousin*s ponies and 
Newfoundland dogs, and had a firm conviction 
that sudden death held his throne i^itliin a cer- 
tain radius of a horse*s heels ; but she loved and 
admired Aurora, after the manner common to 
these weaker natures, and accepted Miss Floyd*s 
superb patronage and protection as a thing of 
course. 

The day came when some dark but undefined 
cloud hovered about the narrow home circle at 
Fcldcn Woods. There was a coolness between 
the banker and his beloved child. The young 
lady sjiont half her time on horseback, scouring 
the shady lanes round Rcckcnham, attended only 
by her groom — a dashing young fellow, chosen 
by Mr. Floyd on account of his good looks for 
Aurora*s especial service. She dined in her 
own room after these long, lonely rides, leaving 
her father to eat his solitary meal in the vast din- 
ing-room, which seemed to be fully occupied when 
she sat in it, and desolately empty without her. 
The household at Fcldcn Woods long remem- 
bered one particular June evening on which the 
storm burst forth between the father and daugh- 
ter. 

Aurora had been absent from two o'clock in 
the afternoon until sunset, and the banker paced 
the long stone terrace with his watch in his hand, 
the fignres on the dial-plate barelv distinguisha- 
ble in the ti^ilight, waiting for Lis daughter's 
coming home. He had sent his dinner away 
untouched ; his newspapers lay uncut n]K)n the 
table, and the household spies we call scr%*ants 
told each other how his hand had shaken so rio- 
lently that he had spilled half a decanter of wine 
over the polished mahogany in attempting to fill 
his glass. The housekeeper and her satellites 
crept into the hall, and looked through tho half- 
glass doors at the anxious watcher on the ter- 
race. Tho men in the stables talked of **the 
row," as they called this terrible breach between 
father and child ; and when at last horses* hoofs 
were heard in the long avenue, and l^Iiss Floyd 
reined in her thorough-bred chestnut at the foot 
of the terrace steps, there was a lurking audience 
hidden here and there in the evening shadow ea- 
ger to bear and see. 

But there was yery little to gratify these pnr- 
ing eyes and ears. Aurora sprang lightly to the 
ground before the groom could dismount to ms- 
sbt her, and the chestnut, with heaving and 
foam-flecked sides, was led off to the stable. 

Mr. Floyd watched the groom and the two 
horses as they disappeared through the great 
gates loading to the stable-yard| and then said 



veTj quietly, " Yon don't use that animal we!!, 
Aurora. A six hours* ride it neither good for 
her nor for you. Your groom should have knowm 
better than to allow it." He led the way into 
his study, telling his daughter to follow him, and 
they were closeted together for upward c^ An 
hour. 

Early the next morning ^liss Floyd*s gorem- 
css departed from Felden Woods, and between 
breakfast and luncheon the banker paid a Tisii 
to the stables, and examined his daughter's fa- 
vorite chestnut mare, a beautiful lilly all bone 
and muscle, that had been trained for a racer. 
The animal had strained a sinew, and walked 
lame. Mr. Floyd sent for his daughter's groom, 
and paid and dismissed him on the spot. The 
young fellow made no remonstrance, but went 
quietly to his quarters, took off his li^-ery, packed 
a carpet bag, and walked away from the hooae 
without bidding good-by to his fellow-servant^ 
who resented the affront, and pronounced him n 
surly brute, whose absence was no loss to the 
household. 

Three days after this, upon the 14th of Jnne, 
185G, Mr. Floyd and his daughter left Felden 
Woods for Paris, where Aurora was placed at n 
very expensive aud exclusive Protestant finish* 
ing school, kept by tho Demoiselles Lespard, in 
a stately mansion entre cour etjardin in the Rae 
Saint I>ominique, there to complete her very im- 
perfect education. 

For a year aud two months Miss Floyd hat 
been away at this Parisian finishing school ; it 
is late in the August of 1857, and again the 
banker walks upon the long stone terrace in 
front of the narrow windows of his red-brick 
mansion, this time waiting for Aurora*s arrival 
from Paris. The servants have expressed ooit> 
sidcrable wonder at his not crossing the Chan- 
nel to fetch his daughter, and they think the 
dignity of the house somewhat lowered by Mist 
Floyd*s traveling unattended. 

** A poor dear young thing, that, knows no 
more of this wicked world than a blessed babj," 
said the housekeeper, ** all alone among a pack 
of mustached Frenchmen." 

Archibald Martin Floyd had grown an old 
man in one day — that terrible and unexpected 
day of his wife s death ; but even the grief of 
that bereavement had scarcely seemed to affect 
him so strongly as the loss of his Aurora during 
the fourteen months of her absence from Felden 
Woods. 

Perhaps it was that at rixty-five years of age 
he was less able to bear even a lesser grief; bat 
those who watched him closely declared that be 
seemed as much dejected by his daughter's ab- 
sence as he could well have been by her death. 
Even now, that he paces up and down the broad 
terrace, with the landscape stretching wide b^ 
fore him, and melting vaguely away under that 
veil of crimson glory shed upon all things by the 
sinking sun — even now that he hourly, nay, al* 
roost momentarily, expects to clasp his'only child 
in his arms, Archibald Floyd seems rather nerr* 
ously anxious than joyfully expectant. 

He looks again and again at his watch, and 
pauses in his walk to listen to Beckenham church- 
clock striking eight ; his ears are prctcmaturallj 
alert to every sound, and gi\*e him instant warn* 
ing of carriage wheels far off upon the wide high 
road. All the agiution and anxiety be has felt 
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for the last week has been leat tb«n tbe con- 
centrated fever of this moment. Will it pass on, 
that carriage, or stop at the lodge gates ? Sore- 
\j his heart couUl never beat so loud save by some 
wondroQS magnetism of fathcrlr love and hope. 
The carriage stops, lie hears* the clanking of 
the gates; the crimson-tinted landscape grows 
dim and blurred before his eyes^ and be knows 
no more till a pair of impetuous arms are twined 
about his neck, and Aurora's face is hidden on 
hii shoulder. 

It was a paltry hired carriage which Aliss Floyd 
arrived in, and it drove away as soon as she had 
alighted, and the small amount of luggage she 
brought had been handed to the eager servants. 
The banker led his child into the study, where 
tbcy had held that long conference fourteen 
months before. A lamp burned upon the library 
table, and it was to this light that Archibald 
Floyd led his daughter. 

A year had changed the girl to a woman — a 
woman with great hollow black eyes, and pale, 
haggard checks. The course of study at the 
Parisian finishing school had evidently been too 
hard for the spoiled heiress. 

'* Aurora, Aurora,** the old man cried pitc- 
onslv, ** how ill you look ! how altered, how — •• 

Slio laid her hand lightly yet imperiously upon 
his lips. 

" I>on*t speak of me,** she said, " I shall recor- 
cr ; but you — ^you, father — ^you too are changed." 

She was as'tall as her father, and, resting her 
hands u]ionliis shoulders, she looked at him long 
and eamcstly. As she looked, the tears welled 
rioi«-ly np to her eyes, which had been dry before, 
and poured silently down her haggard cheeks. 

** ^ly father, my devoted father,** she said, in 
a broken voice, ** if mv heart was made of ada- 
mant I think it might break when I see the 
change in this beloved face.* 

The old man checked her with a nervous ges- 
ture — a gesture almost of terror. 

**Xot one word — not one word, Aurora,** he 
said, hurriedly ; *' at least, only one. That per- 
fon — he is doui?** 
Hfis.- 



(( 



CHAPTER in. 

WHAT nECASIB OF TUB DIAMOND BRACELET. 

AunonA'a aunts, uncles, and comins were not 
dow to exclaim upon the change for the worse 
which a twelvemonth in Paris had made in their 
yoimg kinswomatL I fear thai the Demoiselles 
tcsjnard suffered considerably in reputation 
among the circle round Fcldcn\Voods from Miss 
Floyd's im|iaired good looks. She was out of 
f]iirits too, had no a]fpctite, slept badly, was nerv- 
oos and hy^tericil, no longer took any interest in 
her dogs and horses, and was altogether an al- 
tercd creature. Mrs. Alexander Floyd dt*clared 
it was jirrfcctly clear that these cruel French- 
women had worked poor Aurora to a shadow : 
the girl was not used to study, she said ; she had 
been accnMomcd to exercise and open air, and 
no donlit ]iincd sadly in the close atmosphere of 
a schoolroom. 

But Aurora*s was one of those im)nTSsionable 
natures whit-^h qnickly recover from any depress- 
ing influence. Early in September Lucy Floyd 



came to Felden Woods, and found her handsome 
cousin almost entirely recovered from the drudg- 
err of the Parii>ian jtennon^ but still very loth to 
talk much of that seminarr. She answered 
Lucy*s eager questions vcnr curtly ; said that she 
hated the Demoiselles Lespard and the Rue Saint 
Dominique, and that the venr memory of Paris 
was disagreeable to her. Like most young la- 
dies with black eyes and blue-black hair. Miss 
Floyd was a good hater; so Lucy forbore to ask 
for more information upon what was so evident- 
Ir an unpleasant subject to her cousin. Poor 
£.ncy had lieen mercilessly well educated; she 
spoke half a dozen languages, knew all alM>ut the 
natural sciences, had read Gibbon, Niebuhr, and 
Arnold from the title-page to the printer*s name, 
and looked u|K>n the heiress as a big brilliant 
dunce ; so she quietly set down Aurora*s dislike 
to I'aris to that young lad/s distaste for tuition, 
and thought lit'tlo more about it. Any other 
reasons for Miss Floyd*s almost shuddering hor- 
ror of her Parisian associations lay far beyond 
Lucv*8 simple power of penetration. 

The fifteenth of Sci>tember was Aurora's birth- 
day, and Archibald Floyd determined, u])on this, 
the nineteenth anuiversarv of his daughter's first 
appearance on this mortal scene, to gi^*e an en- 
tertainment, whereat his county neighbors and 
town acquaintance might alike behold and ad- 
mire the lieautifnl heirrsiL 

Mrs. Alexander came to Felden Woods to su- 
perintend the preparations for this birthday ball. 
Sh'* drove Aurora and Lucy into town to order 
the supper and the band, and to choose dresses 
and wTeaths for the young ladies. Tbe banker*s 
heiress was sadly out of place in a milliner*! 
showroom ; but she had that rapid judgment as 
to color, and that perfect taste in form, which 
bespeak the soul of an artist; and while poor 
mild Lucy was giving endless trouble, and tum- 
bling innumerable boxes of flowers, before she 
ctMild find any head-dress in harmony with her 
rosy cheeks and golden hair, Aurora, after one 
brief glance at the bright parterres of painted 
cambric, pounced ujton a crown-shaped garland 
of vivid scarlet berricSf with drooping and tangled 
leaves of dark fhining green, that looked as if 
they hnd been just plucked from a running 
streamlet. She watched Lucy*s perplexities with 
a half compassionate, half contemptuous smile. 

'*Look at that poor child, Aunt Lizzie,** she 
said; **I know that she would like to put pink 
and yellow against her golden hair. Why, you 
silly Lucy, don*tyou know that yours is the bean- 
ty which really does mt want adornment? A 
few pearls or forget me not blossoms, or a crown 
of water-lilies and a cloud of white areo))hane, 
would make you look a sylphide ; but I dare say 
you would like to wear amber satin and cabbage- 
roses.** 

From the milliner's they drove to Mr. Gun- 
ter's in Berkeley Square, at which world-renown- 
ed establishment Mrs. Alexander commanded 
those preparations of turkevs preserved in jelly, 
hams cunningly embalmea in rich wines and 
broths, and other sfiecimens of that sublime art 
of confectionerv which hovers midway between 
sleight of hand and cookery, and in which the 
nerkeley Square professor is without a rival. 
When |»oor Thomas Rabington Macauley's New 
Zoalander shall come to ponder over the mint 
of St. PauVs, perhaps he will visit the remaini 
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of this humbler temple in Berkeley Sqanre, and 
wonder at the icc-p;uls and jelly-moulds, the re- 
frigcrutors and 6tcw.]>ans, tlio hot plates long cold 
and unheeded, and all the mjbterious parapher- 
nalia of the dead art. 

From the West End Mrs. Alexander drove to 
Charing Cross; she had a commission to exe- 
cute at Dent's — the purchase of a watch for one 
of her boys, who was just oft* to Eton. 

Aurora threw herself wearily back in the car- 
riage while her aunt and Lucy stopped at the 
watchmaker's. It was to be obsenred that, al- 
though Miss Floyd had recovered much of her 
old brilliancy aud gayety of tcmjwr, a certain 
gloomy shade would sometimes steal over her 
countenance when she was left to hentelf for a 
few minutes — a darkly reflective expression quite 
foreign to her face. This shadow fell ujion her 
beauty now as she looked out of the o]>cn win- 
dow, moodily watching the passers-by. Mrs. 
Alexander was a long time making her pur- 
chase, and Aurora had sat nearly a quarter of an 
huur blankly staring at the shifting figures in 
the crowd, when a man hurrying by was attract- 
ed by her face at the carriage-window, and start- 
ed, as if at some great surprise. He passed on, 
however, and walked rapidly toward the Ilorsc 
Guards ; but, before he turned the corner, came 
to a dead stop, stood still for two or three min- 
utes scratching the back of his head reflectively 
with his big bare hand, and then walked slowly 
back toward Mr. Dent's emporium. He was a 
broad-shouldered, bull-necked, sandy -whiskered 
fellow, wearing a cut-away coat and a gaudy 
neckerchief, and smoking a huge cigar, the rank 
fumes of which struggled with a very powerful 
odor of rum and water recently imbibed. This 
gentleman's standing in society was betrayed by 
the smooth head of a bnll-tcrricr, whoso round 
eyes peeped out of the pocket of his cut-away 
coat, and by a Blenheim spaniel carried under 
his arm. He was the vorv lost person, among 
all the souls between Cockspur Street and the 
statue of King Charles, who seemed likely to 
have any thing to say to Miss Aurora Floyd ; 
nevertheless, ho walked deliberately up to the 
carriage, and, planting his elbows u|ion the door, 
nodded to her with friendly familiarity. 

''WeH," he said, without inconveniencing him- 
self by the removal of the rank cigar, ** how do ?** 

After which brief salutation ho relapsed into 
silence, and rolled bis great brown eyes slowly 
here and there, in eontemjdative examination of 
Miss Floyd and the vehicle in which she sat — 
even carrying his powers of observation so far as 
to take particular notice of a plethorie morocco 
bag lying on tlie bock scat, and to inquire casu- 
ally whether there was *' any think wallable in 
the old party's redienle.** 

But Aurora did not allow him long for this 
leisurely employment ; for, looking at him with 
her eyes flashing forked lightnings of w*oroan]y 
fury, and her face crimson with indignation, she 
asked him, in a sharp, spasmodic tone, whether 
he had any thing to say to her. 

He had a great deal to say to her ; bnt as he 
put his head in at the carriage window and made 
his communication, whatever it might be, in a 
rum and watery whisper, it reached no ears bnt 
those of Aurora herself. When he had done 
whispering, he took a greasy, leather-covered ac- 
count-book, and a short stnmp of lead-pencil, 



considerably the worse for chewing, ttom hit 
waistcoat )Kx:ket, and wrote two or three lines 
upon a leaf, which he tore out and handed to 
Aurora. ** This is the address," he said ; «'yoa 
won't forget to send ?" 

She shook her head, and looked away from 
him — ^looked away with an irrepressible gesture 
of disgust and loathing. 

** Vou wouldn't like to buy a spannel dawg,** 
said the man, holding the sleek, curly, black and 
tan animal up to the carriage window, **or a 
French poodle what'U balance a bit of bread oa 
his nose wliile you count ten? Hay? Too 
should have him a bargain — say fifteen pound 
the two.** 

••Nol- 

At this moment Mrs. Alexander emerged 
from the watchmaker's, just in time to catch a 
glimpse of the man's broad shoulders as he 
moved sulkily away from the carriage. 

** Has that person been begging of yon, Au- 
rora ?" she a^ked, as they drove off. 

*' No. I once bought a dog of him, and he 
recognized me." 

" And wanted yon to bny one to-day ?** 

"Yes.** 

Miss Floyd sat gloomily silent during the 
whole of the homeward drive, looking out of the 
carriage window, and not deigning to take any 
notice whati^ver of her aunt and cousIm. I dio 
not know whether it was in submission to that 
palpable superiority of force and vitality in Au- 
rora's nature which seemed to set li|^ above her 
fellows, or simply in that inherent spirit of toady* 
ism common to the liest of us ; but Mrs. Alexan- 
der and her fair- haired daughter always paid 
mute reverence to the banker's heiress, and wel^ 
silent when it pleased her, or conversed at her 
royal will. I verily believe that it was Aurora*! 
eyes rather than Archibald Martin Floyd's thou- 
sands that overawed all her kinsfolk ; and that 
if she had been a 8trcct-swec])er dressed in rags 
and begging for halfpence, people would have 
feared her and made way for her, and bated their 
breath when she was angry. 

The trees in the long avenue of Fclden Woods 
were hung witli sparkling colored lamps, to light 
tlie guests who came to Aurora's birthday feiti- 
vaL The long range of windows on the ground 
floor was ablaze with light ; the crash of the 
band burst every now and then above the per- 
petual roll of carriage wheels, and the shouted 
repetition of visitors' names, and pealed across 
the silent Troods; through the long vista of 
half a dozen rooms opening one into another, 
the waters of a fountain, sparkling with a hund- 
red hues in tlie light, glittered amid the dark 
floral wealth of a conservatory filled with exotica 
Great clusters of tropical plants were grouped ia 
the spacious hall ; festoons of flowers hung aboot 
the vapory curtains in the arched doorways. 
Light and splendor were every where around ; 
and amid all, and more splendid than all, in the 
dark grandeur of her beauty, Aurora Floyd, 
crowned with scarlet and robed in white, stood 
by her father's ude. 

Among the guests who arrive latest at Mr. 
Floyd's ball are two oflBcers from Windsor, who 
have driven across the country in a mail phaeton. 
The elder of those two, and the driver of the ts> 
hide, has been very discontented and disagreea- 
ble throughout the Journey. 
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'*If rd had the remotest idea of the distance, 
Maldon,** lie said, '* I'd have seen tou and your 
Kentish banker tcij considerably incouTcn- 
ienced before I would have consented to Tictiro* 
iic my horses for the sake of this snobbish party." 

*' But it won't be a snobbish party,** answer- 
ed the young man, impetnously. "Archibald 
FIoTd is the best fellow in Christendom, and as 
for liis daughter—" 

" Oh, of course, a divinity, with fifty thousand 
pounds for her fortune, all of which will no 
doubt be very tightly settled upon herself if she j 
u ever allowed to marry a penniless scapegrace 
like Francis Lewis Maldon, of her Majesty's ! 
11th Hussars. Howcrcr, I don*t want to stand i 
in your way, my boy. Go in and win, and mr 
blessing be upon your virtuous endeavors. ) 
can imagine the young Scotchwoman — red hair 
(of course you'll call it auburn), large feet, and 
(i«cklct!'* 

"Aurora Floyd — red hair and freckles!** 
The yo«mg officer laughed aloud at the stupen- 
dous joke. '* You1l sec her in a quarter of an 
hour, Bulstrode," he said. 

Talbot Bulstrode, Cajitnin of her Majesty's 
11th Ilussnrs, had consented to drive hb brother 
officer from Windsor to Bcckenharo, and to ar- 
ray himself in his uniform, in order to adorn 
therewith the festival at Fclden Woods, chiefly 
because, having at two-and-thirty years of age 
run through all the wealth of life's excitements 
and amusements, and finding himself a penniless 
spendthrift Mi this species of coin, though well 
enough off for mcro sordid riches, he was too 
tired of himself and the world to care much 
whither his friends and comrades led him. He 
lias the eldest son of a wealthy Cornish baronet, 
whose ancestor had received' his title straight 
from the hands of Scottish King James, when 
baronetcies first came into fashion; the same 
fortunate ancestor being near akin to a certain 
noble, crrntic. unfortunate, and injured gentle- 
man called Walter Raleigh, and by no means 
too well used by the same Scottish James. Now, 
of all the pride which ever swelled the breasts of 
mankind, the pride of Comishmen is perhaps the 
stronprcst ; and the Bulstrode family was one of 
the proudest in Cornwall. Talbot was no alien 
son of this haughty house ; from his very baby- 
hood he had been the proudest of mankind. 
This pride had been the saving power that had 
presided over his prosperons career. Other men 
might have made a downhill road of that smooth 
pathway which wealth and grandeur made so 
pleasant, but not Talbot Bulstrode. The vices 
and follies of the common herd were perha]i8 re- 
trievable, but vice or folly in a Buktrode would 
have left a blot upon a hitherto unblemished 
scutcheon never to be erased by time or tears. 
That pride of birth, which was utterly unallied 
to price of wealth or station, had a certain no- 
ble and chivalrous side, and Talbot Bulstrode 
was beloved by many a parvenu whom meaner 
men would have insulted. In the ordinary af- 
fairs of life he was as humble as a woman or a 
child ; it was only when Honor was in question 
that the sleeping dragon of pride which had 
i;uardcd the golden apples of his youth, purity, 
probity, and truth, awoke and bade defiance to 
the enemy. At two-and-thirty he was still a 
bachelor, not becau5e he had never loved, but 
1»ecausc ho had never met with a woman whose 



stainless purity of soid fitted her in his eyes to 
become the mother of a noble race, and to rear 
sons who should do honor to the name of Bul- 
strode. He looked for more than ordinary ct- 
ery-day virtue in the woman of his choice; 
he demanded those grand and queenlv quali- 
ties which are rarest in womankind. Vcarlesi 
truth, a sense of honor keen as his own, loyalty 
of purpose, unselfishness, a soul untainted by the 
petty basenesses of daily life — all these he sought 
in the being he loved; and at the ^nX warning 
thrill of emotion caused by a pair of beautiful 
eyes, ^e grew critical ac^ captions about their 
ow ner, and began to look for infinitesimal stains 
upon the shining robe of her virginity. He 
would have married a beggar's daughter if she 
had reached his almost impossible standard ; ha 
would have rejected the descendant of a race of 
kings if she had fallen one decimal part of an 
inch below it. Women feared Talbot Bulstrode ; 
manoeuvring mothers shrank abashed from the 
cold light of those watchful gray eves ; daugh- 
ters to marry blushed and trembied, and felt 
their pretty affectatioiut, their ballroom proper- 
ties, drop away from them under the quiet gaze 
of the young officer, till, from fearing him, the 
lovely duttcrors grew to shun and dislike him, 
and to leave Bul<trode Castle and the Bulstrode 
fortune unnngkd for in the great matrimonial 
fisheries. So at two-and-thiny Tallxjt walked 
serenely safe amid tlie meshes and pitfalls of Bel- 
gravia, secure in the popular belief that Captain 
Bulstrode, of the llth Ilussars, was not a mar- 
rying man. This belief was jierluips strength- 
ened by the fact that the Comishman was by no 
means the elegant ignoramus wlMse sole accom- 

Elishmcnts consist in parting his hair, waxing, 
is mustaches, and smoking a meerschaum that 
has been colored by his valct, and who has be- 
come the accejucd type of the military man in 
time of peace. 

Talbot Bulstrode was fond of scientific pur- 
suits; he neither smoked, drnnk, nor gambled. 
He had only been to the Derby once in his life, 
and on that one occasion had walked quietly 
away from the stand while the great race was 
being run, and the white faces were turned to- 
ward the fatal comer, and men were sick with 
terror and anxiety, and frenzied with the mad- 
ness of suspense. He never hunted, though he 
rode like Colonel Ashcton Smith. He was a 
perfect swordf-man, and one of Mr. Angelo's pet 
pupils, a favorite lounger in the gallery of that 
simple-hearted, honorable -minded gentleman; 
but he had never handled a billiard-cue in his 
life, nor had he touched a card ^ since the days 
of his boyhood, when he took a hand at long 
whi^t with his father, and mother, and the par- 
son of the parish, in the south drawing-room at 
Bulstrode Castle. He had a peculiar aversion 
to all games of chance and skill, contending that 
it was beneath a gentleman to employ, even tor 
amusement, the implements of the sharper's piti- 
ful trade. His rooms were as neatly kept as 
those of a woman. Cases of mathematical in- 
struments took the place of cigar-boxes ; proof 
impresfions of Raphael adorned the walls ordi- 
narily covered with French prints, and water- 
coloi^ sporting sketches from Ackcrmann's em- 
porium. He was familiar with every turn of 
expression in Descartes and Condillac, but would 
have been sorely puxzlcd to translate the argotio 
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locations of Iklonsieur de Kock, pert. Those 
who spoke or him sumincd him op by saring 
that he xvasn*t a bit like an officer ; bnt there 
was a certain regiment of foot, which he had 
commanded when the heights of Inkermann 
were won, whose ranks told another story of 
Captain Balstrode. He had made an exchange 
into the llth Hussars on his return from the 
Crimea, whence, among other distinctions, he 
had brought a stiff leg, which for a time dis- 
qualified him from dancing. It was from pure 
benerolcnce, therefore, or from that indifference 
to all things which is easily mistaken for unself- 
ibhncs.s that Talbot Bulstrode had consented to 
accept an invitation to the ball at Felden Woods. 
The banker's guests were not of that charmed 
circle familiar to the Captain of Hussars; so 
Talbot, after a brief introduction to his host, fell 
back among the crowd assembled in one of the 
doonvnys, and quietly watched the dancers ; not 
nnobsen'cd himself, however, for he was just one 
of those people who will not pass in a crowd. 
Tall and broad-chested, with a pale, whiskerless 
face, aquiline nose, clear, cold gray eyes, thick 
mustache, and black hair, worn as closely crop- 
ped as if he had lately emerged from Coldbath 
Fields or Millbank prison, he formed a striking 
contrast to the yellow-whiskered yonng ensign 
who had accompanied him. Even that stiff leg, 
which in others might have seemed a blemish, 
added to the distinction of his appearance, and, 
coupled with the glittering orders on the breast 
of his uniform, told of deeds of prowess lately 
done. He took very little delight in the gay as- 
sembly revolving before him to one of Charles 
d* Albert's waltzes. Ho had heard the same mu- 
sic before, executed by the same band ; the faces, 
though unfamiliar to him, were not new : dark 
beauties in pink, fair beauties in blue ; tall dash- 
ing beauties in silks, and laces, and jewels, and 
splendor ; modestly downcast beauties in white 
crape and rose-buds. They had all been sjiread 
for him, those familiar nets of ganze and arco- 
phane, and he had escaped them all ; and the 
name of Bulstrode might drop out of the history 
of Cornish gentry to find no record save upon 
grave-stones, but it would never be tarnished by 
an unworthy race, or dragged through the mire 
of a divorce court by a guilty woman. While 
he lounged against the pillar of a doorway, lean- 
ing on his cune, and resting his lame leg, and 
wondering lazily whether there was any thing 
upon earth that repaid a man for the trouble of 
living, Ensign MaJdon approached him with a 
woman's gloved hand Ijring lightly on his arm, 
and a divinity walking by his side. A divinity ! 
imperiously beautiful in white and scarlet, pain- 
fully dazzling to look upon, intoxicatingly bril- 
liant to behold. Captain Bulstrode had lenred 
in India, and had once tasted a horrible spirit 
called hang, which made the men who drank it 
half mad ; and he could not help fancying that 
the beauty of this woman was like the strength 
of that alcoholic preparation — ^barbarous, intox- 
icating, dangeroin, and maddening. 

His brother-officer presented him to this won- 
derful creature, and he found that her earthly 
name was Aurora Floyd, and that she was tM 
heiress of Felden Woods. 

Talbot Bulstrode recovered himself in a mo- 
ment. This imperious creature, this Cleopatra 
io crinoline, had a low forehead, a dom that de- 



viated from the line of beauty, and a wide mon^ 
What was she but another tn^ let m wtdm 
muslin, and baited with artificial iowen, like 
the rest ? She was to have fifty thovsaad pooade 
for her portion, so she didn't want a ridi Ima- 
band; but she was a nobody, so of cdurse she 
wanted position, and had no doubt read np the 
Raleigh Bulstrodes in the subfime pages of 
Burke. The clear gray eves grew cold as ever, 
therefore, as Talbot bowed to the heiress. Mr. 
Maiden found bis partner a chair close to the 

Killar ogainst which Captain Bulstrode liad taken 
is stand ; and Mrs. Alexander Floyd swoopiai^ 
down upon the ensign at this very moment, with 
the diro intent of carrying him off to danee witli 
a lady who executed more of her steps upon the 
toes of her partner than on the floor of the ball- 
room, Aurora and Talbot were left to tbem- 
selves. 

Captain Bulstrode glanced downward at the 
banker's daughter. His gaze lingered npon the 
graceful head, with its coronal of shinini; searlet 
berries encircling smooth masses of bine-black 
hair. He expected to see the modest drooping 
of the eyelids peculiar to yonng lafies with long 
lashes, but he was disappointed; lor Aurora 
Floyd was looking straight before ber, neither at 
him, nor at the lights, nor the flowers, nor the 
dancers, but far away into vacancy. She was 
so youngM)rosperons, admired, and bdoved, thai 
it was difficult to account for the dim riiadow of 
trouble that clonded her glorious c^cs. 

While he was wondering what he shoold tay 
to her, she lifted her eyes to his face, and asked 
him the strangest question he had ever heard 
from girlish lips. 

"Do yon know if Thnndeibok won the 
Leger?** she asked. 

Ho was too much confounded to answer for 
a moment, and she continued rather impatient- 
ly, " They must have heard by six oVIoick this 
evening in London; but I have a^^Led half a 
dozen people here to-night, and no one seems to 
know any thing about it.** 

Talbot's close-cropped hair seemed lifted from 
his head as he listened to this terrilile address. 
Good heavens! what a horrible woman! Tlie 
hussar's vivid imagination pictarod the hear of 
all the Raleigh Bulstrodes receiving his infantine 
impressions from such a mother. She wonld 
teach him to read out of the Racing Calendar; 
she would invent a royal alphabet of the tnrf^ 
and tell him that ** D stands for Derby, old En- 
gland's great race,* and '* E stands for Epsom, 
a ' crack meeting - place,** etc. He told Miss 
Flovd that he had never been to Doncaster in 
his )ife, that ho had never read a sporting paper, 
and that he knew no more of Thnndeibolt than 
of King Cheops. 

She looked at him rather oontemptnonslj. 
** Cheops wasn't much,** she said ; ** bnt he won 
the Liverpool Autnmn Cnp in BUnk Benny's 
year." 

Talbot Bulstrode shuddered afresh ; hot a fed- 
Ing of pity mingled with his horror. ** If I had 
a sister," he thought, **I would get ber to talk 
to this miserable girl, and bring ber to a sense 
ofherinlqaity.*' 

Aurora said no more to the Captain of Hnt* 
Bars, but relapsed into the old far-away gan into 
raeaney, and sat twisting a bracelet lonnd and 
roand npon her finely-modeled wrist. It was a 
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duunond bracelet worth « eonple of hnndred 
pounds which hid been given her that day bj 
her father. He would have inrested all his for- 
tune in Messrs. Hunt and RoskclTs cunning 
handiwork if Aurora had si|;hed for gems and 
gewgaws. Mii« Floyd's glance fell upon the 
glittering ornament, and she looked at it long 
and earnestly, rather as if she were calculating 
the Taloe of the stones than admiring the taste 
of the workmanship. 

AVhik Talbot was watchiqg her, full of won- 
dering pity and horror, a young man hurried up 
to the spot where she was seated, and reminded 
her of an engagement for the quadrille that was 
f<nining. She looked at her tablets of ivoiy, 
fvold, and turquoise, and with a certain disdain- 
ful weariness rose and took his arm. Talbot fol- 
lowed her receding fonn. Taller than most 
among the throng, her queenly head was not 
soon lost nght of. 

" A Qoopatrm with a snub nose two sizes too 
small for her face, and a taste for horseflesh !** 
said Talbot Bulstrode, ruminating upon the de- 
parted dirinity. " She ought to carry a betting- 
book instead of those irory tablets. How Sstrait 
she was all the time she sat here ! I dare say she 
has made a book for the Leger, and was (»lcu- 
lating ho# much she stands to lose. What will 
this poor old banker do with her? put her into 
a mad-hou5e, or get her elected a member of the 
jockey dob? AVith her black eyes and fifty 
Uiousand poundi, she might lead the sporting 
world. There has been a female Pope, why 
should there not be a female * Napoleon of the 
Turf?'- 

Later, when the rustling leaves of the trees in 
Beckenbam Woods were shivcriog in that cold 
gray hour which precedes the advent of the 
dawn, Talbot Bulstrode drove his friend away 
from the bankers lighted mansion. He talked 
of Aurora Floyd during tho whole of that long 
cross-country drive. He was merciless to her 
foUics; he ridiculed, ho abused, he sneered at 
and condemned her questionable tastes. He 
biule Francis Louis Mnldon marry her at his 
peril, and wished him joy of svch a wife. He de- 
clared that if he had such a sister he would shoot 
her, unless she reformed and burnt her betting- 
book. He worked himself up into a savage hu- 
mor about the young lady*s delinquencies, and 
talked of her as if she had done him an unpar- 
donable injuiT by entertaining a tastOi for the 
turf; till at last the poor meek young ensign 
plucked up a spirit, and told his superior officer 
that Aurora Floyd was a very jolly girl, and a 
good girl, and a perfect lady, and that if she did 
want to know who won the Leger, it was no busi- 
ness of Captain Bulstrode*s, and that he, Bul- 
strode, needn*t make such a howling about it. 

While the two men are getting to high words 
about her, Aurora l< seated in her dressing-room, 
listening to Lucy Floyd's babble about the ball. 
•*Therfe was never such a delightfnl party,** 
that young lady said ; ** and did Aurora see so- 
and-so, and so-and-so, and so-and-so? and, above 
all, did she observe Captain Bulstrode, who had 
served all through the Crimean war, and who 
walked lame, and was tho son of Sir John Wal- 
ter Raleigh Bulstrode, of Bulstrode Castle, near 
Camalford?** 

Aurora shook her head with a weary gesture. 
Ko^ she hadn't noticed any of these people. 



Poor Lncy*s childish talk was stopped in a mo* 
ment. 

** You are tired, Aurora dear,** she said; ^how 
cruel I am to worry yon !* 

Aurora threw her arms about her cousin*s 
neck, and hid her face upon Lucy's white shoul- 
der. 

"I am tired,** she said, **very, very tired." 

She spoke with such an utterly despairing 
weariness in her tone, that her gentle cousin was 
alarmed by her words. 

*'Yon are not unhappy, dear Aurora?" she 
asked, anxiously. « 

** No, no, only tired. There, go, Lucy. Good- 
night, good-night." 

She gently pushed her cousin fW>m the room, 
rejected the senriccs of her maid, and d is m i ssed 
her also. Then, tired as she was, she rempved 
the candle from the dressing-table to a desk on 
the other side of the room, and, seating herself 
at this desk, unlocked it, and took from one of 
its inmost recesses the soiled pencil scrawl which 
had been given her a week before by the man 
who tried to sell her a dog in Cockspnr Street. 

The diamond bracelet, Archibald Floyd's birth- 
day gift to his daughter, lay in iu nest of satim 
and velvet upon Aurora's dressing-table. She 
took the morocco case in her hand, looked for a 
few moments at the jewel, and then shut the lid 
of the little casket with a sharp metallic snap. 

''The tears were in my father's eyes when he 
clasped the bracelet on my arm," she said, as 
she reseated herself at the 'desk. " If he could 
see me now 1** 

She wrapped the morocco case in a sheet of 
foolscap, secured the parcel in se\xral places with 
red wax and a plain seal, and direct^ it thus: 

Care of Mr. Joseph Green, 
^ Bell Inn, 

Doncaster." 

Early the next morning Miss Flovd drove her 
aunt and cousin into Croydon, and, leaving them 
at a Berlin-wool shop, went alone to the post- 
office, where she registered and posted this val- 
uable paroeL 



CHAPTER IV. 

▲ PTER THB BALL. 

Two days after Aurora's birthnight festival, 
Talbot Bal«trode's phaeton dashed once more 
into the avenue at Fclden Woods. Again the 
ca}>tain made a sacrifice on the shrine of friend- 
ship, and drove Francis Maldon from Windsor 
to Beckenbam, in order that the young comet 
might make those anxious inquiries about the 
health of the ladies of >f r. Floyd's household, 
which, by a pleasant social fiction, are supposed 
to be necessary after an evening of intermittent 
waltzes and quadrilles. 

The junior officer was very grateful for this 
kindness ; for Talbot, though the best of fellows, 
was not much given to putting himself out of 
the way for the pleasure of other people. It 
would have been far pleasanter to the captain to 
dawdle away the day in his own rooms lolling 
over those erudite works which his brother oflU 
cers described by the generic title of ** heavy 
reading,** or, according to the popular belief of 
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those hare-brained yonng men, employed in 
squaring the circle in the soHtade of his chamber. 
Talbot Bulstrodc %vas altogether an inscrutable 
per5ona£:c to his comrades of the 11th llu5sars. 
His black-letter folios his polished mnho};anr 
cases of mathematical instruments, his proof- 
bcfore-lotters engravings, were the fopperies of a 
young Oxonian rather than an officer who had 
fought and blotl at Inkermann. The young men 
who breakf:i$ted with him in his rooms trem- 
bled as they read the titles of the big books on 
the shelves, and stared helplessly at the grim 
saints and angular nngels in the pnsRaphaelitc 
prints upon the walls. They dared not even 
propose to smoke in those sacred chambers, and 
were ashamed of the wet impressions of the rims 
of the Ma<;ello bottles which they left upon the 
mahogany cases. 

It seemed natural to people to be afraid of 
Talbot Bulstrodc, just as little boys are frighten- 
ed of a beadle, a policeman, and a schoolmaster, 
even before they hare been told the attributes of 
these terrible beings. The colonel of the 11th 
Hussant, a portly gentleman, who rode fifteen 
stone, and wrote his name high in the Peerage, 
was frightened of.Talbot. That cold gray eye 
struck a silent awe into the hearts of men and 
women with its straight penetrating gaze that 
always seemed to be telling them they were 
found out. The colonel was afraid to tell hb 
best stories when Talbot was at the mess-table, 
for he had a dim consciousness that the captain 
was aware of the discrepancies in those brilliant 
anecdotes, though that officer had never implied 
a doubt by either look or gesture. The Irish 
adjutant forgot to brag about his conquests 
among the fair sex ; the younger men dropjied 
their voices when thev talked to each other of 
the side-scenes at Iler^Iajcsly'sTlicatre; and the 
corks flew faster, and the laughter grew louder, 
when Talbot left the room. 

The captain knew that he was more respected 
than beloved, and, like all proud men who repel 
the warm feelings of others in utter despite of 
themselves, he was grieved and wounded because 
his comrades did not become attached to him. 

" Will any body, out of all the millions on this 
wide earth, ever love me!" he thought. **No 
one ever has as yet — not even my father and 
mother. They have been proud of me, but they 
hare ne%'er loved me. How many a young profli- 
gate has brought his parents* gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, and has been beloved with 
the la>t heart-beat of those he destroyed, as I 
have never been in my life ! PcrhaiM my moth- 
er would have loved me better if I had given her 
more trouble ; if I had scattered the name of 
Bulstroile all over London upon post-obits and 
dishonored acceptances ; if I had been drummed 
out of my regiment, and had walked down to 
Cornwall without shoes or stockings, to fall at 
her feet, and sob out my sins and sorroiii in her 
lap, and ask her to mortgage her jointure for the 
payment of my debts. But I have never asked 
any thing of her, dear soul, except her lore, and 
that she has been onable to give me. * I suppose 
it is becanse I do not know how to ask. How 
often have I sat by her side at Bulstrodc, talking 
of all sorts of indifferent -subjects, yet with a 
Tague yearning at my heart to throw myself 
upon her breast, and implore of her to lore and 
UcH her son, but held aloof bj soma icj barrier 

B 



that I hare been powerless all my life to break 
down. AVhat woman has erer lored me ? Not 
one. Ther hare tried to marrr me because I 
shall be Sir Talbot Bulstrode of Bulstrode Caa- 
tie ; but how soon they hare left off angling for 
the prize, and shrunk away from me chilled and 
disheartened I I shudder when I remember that 
I shall be three-nnd-thirty next March, and that 
I ha%'e nerer been belored. I shall sell out, now 
the fighting is o^*er, for I am of no use among 
the fellows here ; and, if any good little thing 
would fall in love unth me, I would marry her 
and take her down to Bulstrode, to my mother 
and father, and turn country gentleman.** 

Talbot Bulstrode made this declaration in all 
sincerity. He wished that some good and pore 
creature would fall in lore with him, in order 
that he might marry her. He wanted soom 
spontaneous exhibition of innocent feeling which 
might justify him in saying **I am bclured!** 
He felt little ca]>acity for loving on his own side, 
but he thought that he wonld be grateful to any . 
good woman who would regard him with didn- 
torestcd affection, and that he would devote his 
life to making her happ^. 

** It would be something to feel that if I were 
smashed in a railway accident, or dropped oot 
of n balloon, some one creature in this world 
would think it a lonelier place for lack of roe. 
I wonder whether my children would lore me? 
I dare say not. I should freeze their voung af- 
fections with the Latin grammar, and they would 
tremble as they passed the door of my study, and 
hush their voices into a frightened whisper when 
pa|ui was within hearing.** 

Talbot Bulstrode*! ideal of woman was some 
gentle and feminine creature crowned with ao 
aureole of pale auburn hair ; some timid soul ^ 
with downcast eyes, fringed with golden-tinted 
lashes ; some shrinking being, as pale and prim 
as the mediaeval saints in his pre-Raphaclite en- 
gravings, spotless as her own white robes, excel> 
ling in all womanly graces and accomplishment!, 
but onjy exhibiting them in the narrow circle of 
a home. 

Perhaps Talbot thought that he had met with 
his ideal when he entered the long drawing-room 
at Felden Woods with Comet Maldon on the 
seventeenth of September, 1857. 

Lucy Floyd was standing by an open pianou 
with her white dress and pale golden hair bathed 
in a flood of autumn sunlight. That snnlit fig- 
ure came back to Talbot*s memory long after- 
ward, after a stormy interval, in which it had ' 
been blotted away and forgotten, and the long 
drawing-room stretched itself out like a picture 
before his eyet. 

Yes, this was his ideal — this graceful girl, 
with the shimmering light forever p1a}'ing upon 
her hair, and the modest droop in her white eye- 
lids. But, undemonstrative as usual. Captain 
Bulstrode seated himself near the piano, after 
the brief ceremony of greeting, and contemplated 
Lucy with grare eyes that betrayed no especial 
admiration. ' 

He had not taken much notice of Lucy Floyd 
on the night of the ball ; indeed, Lucy was scarce- 
ly a candle-light beauty ; her hair wanted the 
sunshine gleaming through it to light up the gold- 
en halo about her face, $ nd the delicate pink of 
her cheeks waxed pale in the glare of the great 
cbandelien. 
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THiile CapUia Bnlstrode was watching Lucy 
with that grave contemplatiTe gaze, trying to 
find out trbetber she was in any wa/ differuit 
from other girls he had known, and whether the 
purity of her delicate bcaaty was more than skin 
deep, the window opposite to him was darkened, 
and Aorora Floyd stood hetwccn him and the 
snnshiae. 

The banker*! daughter paused on the thresh- 
old of the open window, holding the collar of an 
immense mastiff in both her hands, and looking 
irrcsdotdy into the room. 

Bliss Fioyd hated morning callers, and she was 
debating within herself whether she had been 
teen, or whether it might be possible to steal 
away nnperocircd. 

But the dog set up a big bark, and settled the 
qocstioB. 

'* Quiet, Bow-wow,** she said; '* quiet, quiet, 
boy.** 

Yet, the dpg was called Bow-wow. lie was 
twelTC years old, and Aurora had so christened 
him in her sercnth year, when he was a blun- 
dering, big-headed puppy, that sprawled upon 
the table during the little girVs lessons^ niKiet 
ink-bottles m-er her copy-books, and ate whole 
chapters of Pinnock*s abridged histories. 

The gentlemen rose at the sound of her t(mcc, 
and Miss Floyd came into the room and sat 
down at a Utile distance from the captain and 
her cousin, twirling a straw hat in her hand and 
staring at her dog, who seated himself resolutely 
by her chair, knocking double knocks of good 
temper upon the carpet with his big tail. 

lliough she said very little, and seated herself 
in a careless attitude that bespoke complete in- 
difference to her risitors, Aurura*s beaut r extin- 
guished poor Lucy as the rising sun extinguish- 
es the stars. 

The thick plaits of her black hair made a great 
diadem U[ion her low forclicad, and crovmcd her 
an Eastern empress — an empress with a doubt- 
ful no«e, it is true, but an empress who reigned 
by right dirinc of her eyes and hair. For do not 
thcw wonderful black eyes, which perhaps shine 
upon us only once in a lifetime, m theroselrcs 
constitute a royalty? 

Talbot Bnlstrodc turned away from his ideal 
to look at this dark-haired goddess, with a coarse 
straw hat in her hand and a big mast:ff*s head 
lying on her lap. Again he perccired that ab- 
straction in her manner which had puzzled him 
upon the night of the ball. She U«»tcncd to her 
*Tiritors polttcly, and she answered them when 
they spoke to her, but it seemed to Talbot as if 
she constrained herself to attend to them by an 
effort. 

** She wishes me away, I dare say,** he thoo{:ht, 
" and no doubt considers roe a *s1ow party* be- 
cansc I don*t talk to her of horses and dogs.** 

The captain resumed his con%'erMition with 
Lucy. He found that she talked exactly as he 
bad heard other young ladies talk, that she knew 
all they knew, and had been to the places they 
bad Ti»ited. The ground they went over was 
Tcry old indeed, but Lucy traversed it with 
charming propriety. 

*' She is a good little thing,** Talbot thought, 

'*and would make an admirable wife for a coun- 

trjr gentleman. I wish she would fall in lore 

with me.** 

Lucy told him of some excursion in Switzer- 



land where she had been during the preceding 
autumn with her father and mother. 

** And your cousin," be asked, ** was she with 
jxw?- 

**Xo; Aurora was at school in Paris with tbo 
Demoiselles Lespard." 

" Lesi>ard — Lespard I** be repeated ; •• a Prot- 
estant pension in the Faubourg Saint Germain? 
AVhy, a cousin of mine is being educated theiB 
— a' Bliss TVevyllian. She has been there for 
three or four jeara. ]>o yon remember CSon* 
stance Trevyllian at the Demoiselles Lespaid, 
Miss Floyd?** said Talbot, addressing bim&elf to 
Aurora. 

'* Constance Trcryllian? Yes, I remember 
her,** answered the banker's daughter. 

She said nothing more, and for a few momenti 
there was rather an awkward pause. 

'*MissTkevyllian is my coasin," siud the cap* 
tain. 

" Indeed r 

" I hope that yon were Terr good friends.** 

••Ohyes.- 

She bent over her do^ caressing his big head, 
and not even looking up as she spoke of Mist 
Trevyllian. It seemed as if the subject was nt> 
terly indifferent to her, and she disdained even 
to affect an interest in it. 

Talbot Bulstrode bit his Hp with offended 
pride. " I suppose this purse-proud heireM looks 
down upon the Trevyllians of Tredethlin,** be 
thought, ** because they can boast of nothing 
better than a few hundred acres of barren moor- 
land, some exhausted tin-mines, and a ficdigiee 
that dates from the days of King Arthur.** 

Archibald Floyd came into the drawing-room 
while the officers were seated there, and bade 
them welcome to Felden Woods. 

**A long drive, gentlemen," said he; "your 
horses will want a rest. Of course you will dine 
with us. We shall have a fall moon to-night, 
and you*U have it as light as day for your drive 
back.** 

Talbot looked at Francis Lewis Maldon, who 
W2M sitting staring at Aurora with vaeant, open- 
mouthed admiration. The young officer knew 
that the heiress and her fifty thouMnd pounds 
were not for him; but it was scnreely the less 
pleasant to look at her, and wi«h that, like Cap- 
tain Bulstrode, he had been the eldest son of a 
rich baronet. 

The invitation was accepted by ^Ir. Maldon 
as cordially as it had been given, and with less 
than his usual stiffness of manner on the part 
of Talbot. 

The luncheon-bell rang while they were talk- 
ing, and the little party adjourned to the dining- 
room, where they fuund Airs. Alexander Floyd 
sitting at the bottom of the table. Talbot sat 
next to Lucy, with Mr. Mnldon opposite to them, 
while Aurora took her })lacc beside her father. 

The old man was attentiv^to his guests, but 
the shallowest observer could nave scarcely fail- 
ed to notice his watchfulness of Aurora, it was 
ever present in his careworn fare, that tender, 
anxious glance which turned to her at every 
pauM in the conversation, and could scarcely 
withdraw itself from her for the common cour- 
tesies of life. If she spoke, he listened — listened 
as if everr careless, half disdainful word con- 
cealed a deeper meaning which it was his task 
to discern and unravel. If she ^ as silent be 
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watcbcd bcr still moro dosclr, seeking perhaps | 
to penctralc that gloomy veil which sometimes j 
spread itself over her hanilsomc f:»ec. J 

Talhot Uulstrode was not so absorbed by his 
conversation with Lucy and Mrs. AIex;indcr as 
to overlook this pecaliariiy in the fathcr*s man- 
ner toward bis only cbil'd. He saw, too, that 
when Aurora addressed tlio banker, it was no 
lonj;er with that listless indiiTerenee, half wcari- 
nesii, half disdain, which sscemed natural to her 
on other occasions. The eager watchfulness of 
Archibald Floyd was in some measure reflected j 
in his daughter ; by fits and starts, it is true, for i 
she generally sank back into that moody abstrac- 
tion which Captain Bulstrodc had observed on 
the night of tho ball ; but still it was there, the 
same feeling as her father's, though less constant 
and intense — a watchful, anxious, half sorrowful 
affection, which could scarcely exist except un- 
der abnormal circumstances. Talbot Dulstrode 
was vexed to find himself wondering about this, 
and growing every moment less and less atten- 
tive to Lncv*s simple talk. 

** What <.\oes it mean ?'* ho thought ; * * has she 
fallen in lovo with some man whom her father 
h^ forbidden her to marry, and is tho old man 
trying to atone for his severity ? That's scarce- 
ly likely. A woman with a head and throat 
like hers could scarcely fail to bo ambitious — 
ambitious and revengeful, rather than oversns- 
ceptiblc of any tender passion. Did she lose 
half her fortune upon that race she talked to me 
about? 1*11 ask her presently. Perhaps they 
have taken away her betting-book, or lamed her 
favorite horse, or shot some pot dog, to euro him 
of distemper. She is a 6]>oiled child, of course, 
this heiress, and I dare say her father would try 
to get a copy of tho moon made for her if sho 
cried for that planet.*' 

After luncheon, tho banker took his guests 
into the gardens that stretched far away upon 
two sides of the house — the gardens which poor 
Eliza Floyd had helped to plan nineteen years 
before. 

Talbot Bulstrodc walked rather stiflly from his 
Crimean wound, but Mrs. Alexander and her 
daughter suited their pace to his, while Aurora 
walked before them with her father and Mr. Mai- 
den, and i\nth the mastiff close at her side. 

** Your cousin is rather proud, is she not ?** 
Talbot asked Lucy, after they had been talking 
of Aurora. 

"Aurora procd ! oh no, indeed : perhaps, if sho 
has any fault at all (for sho is the dearest girl 
that ever lived), it hs that she has not sufTictcnt 
pride — I mean with regard to sen'auts, and tliat 
sort of people. Sho would as soon talk to one 
of thoMS gardeners as to you or me ; and you 
would sec no diffcreoco in her manner, cxcejit 
that pv'rha|)s it would be a little moro conlinl to 
them than to m. Tlie poor people round Felden 
idolize her." 

. "Aurora takes after her mother," said Mrs. 
Alexander; '*she is the living image of iKX>r 
Eliza Floyd.- 

"Was Mrs. Floyd a countrywoman of her 
hnsluind's?** Talbot asked. He was wondering 
how Aurora camo to have thoso great, brilliant 
black eyes, and so much of tho south in her 
beaair. 

" No ; my nncle*! wife belonged to a Lanca- 
■hire famUy.** 



A Lancashire family ! If Talbot Raleigh Bnl- 
strode could havo known that the family name 
was Prodder ; that one member of the haught j 
house had employed his youth in the pleasing 
occupations of a cabin-boy, making thick coilee 
and toasting greasy herrings for tlie matutinal 
meal of a surly captain, and receiving more cor- 
]x>ral correction from the sturdy toe of his mas^ 
ter*s l»oot than sterling copper coin of the realm 
— if he could have known th.it the great aunt of 
this disdainful creature, walking before him in 
all the majesty of her l^eaut}*, had once kept a 
chandler's shop in an obscure street in Liverpool, 
and, for aught any one but the banker knew, 
kept it still ! But this was a knowledge which 
had wisely lx;en kept oxn from Aurora herself^ 
who knew little, exee))t that, despite of having 
been bom with that allegorical silver spoon in 
her month, she was poorer than other girls, in* 
as much as she was motherless. 

Mrs. Alexander, Lucy, and tho captain over- 
took the others upon a rustic bridge, where T^ 
bot st4>pped to rest. Aurora was leaning over 
tho rough wooden balustrade, looking lazily at 
the water. 

"Did your favorite win the race, Ikfiss Floyd ?" 
he asked, as ho watched the effect of her profile 
against the snnlight ; not a xery beautiful pro- 
file certainly, but for the long black eyelashea, 
and the radiance under them, which their dark- 
est shadows could never hide. 

"Which fat-oritc?" sho said. 

"Tlie horse yon spoke to me abont the other 
night —Thunderbolt; did he win?'* 

"No." 

" I am very sorry to hear it." 

Aurora looked up at him, reddenitig angrOr. 
"Why so?" she asked. 

" Because I thought you were interested in his 
success." 

As T.olbot said this, he observed, for the first 
time, that Archibald Floyd was near enough to 
overhear their conversation, and, furthermore, 
that he was regarding his daughter with even 
more than his usual watchfulness. 

"Do not talk to me of racing; it annoys 
papa," Aurora said to the captain, dropping her 
voice. T.ilbot bowed. •* I was right, then," he 
thou;!ht ; "the turf is tho skeleton. I dare say 
Miss Floyd h.is been doing her best to drag her 
father's name into tho Gazette, and yet he er- 
idcntly lox-es her to distraction ; while I — " 
There was something so very pharisaical in the 
s|x^ech, that Captaiii Bulstrode would not even 
finish it mentally. He was thinking, "This girl, 
who, perho|is, has been the cause of nights of 
sleepless anxiety and days of devouring care. Is 
tenderly licloved by her father, while I, who am n 
model to all the elder sons of England, have nev- 
er been loved in my life.* 

At half past six the great bell at Felden Woods 
rang a clamorous peal that went shivering above 
tho trees, to tell the conntry-sidc that the familv 
were going to dress for dinner ; and another peal 
at seven, to tell the villagers round Beckenhaa 
and WestWickham that Maister Floyd and his 
household were going to dine; but not altogetb> 
er an empty or discordant ncal, for it told the 
hungry poor of broken victuals and rich and del- 
irate meats to be had almost for asking in the 
ser%'ants* offices — shreds of frieandeanx and 
patches of dainty prcparationi, quarters of chick> 
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ens and carcasses of pheasaots, wbicb would hare 
gone to fatten the pigs for ChrUtmas bat fur 
Archilmld Flovd's strict commands that all 
should be pvcn'to those who chose to come for it. 

Mr. Flovd and his risitors did not leave the 
gardens tiD after the ladies had retired to dress. 
The dinncr-pany was very animated, for Alex- 
ander Floyd drove down from the city to join his 
wife and daughter, bringing with him the noisy 
boy who was just going to Eton, and who was 
passionately attach^ to his cousin Aurora ; and 
whether it was owing to the influence of this 
young gentleman, or to that fitfulness which 
seemed a part of her nature, Talbot Bulstrode 
could not discover ; but certain it was that the 
dark cloud melted away from Miss Floyd*s face, 
and she abandoned herself to the joyonsness of 
the hour with a radiant grace, that reminded her 
father of the night when Elita Percival played 
Lady Teazel for the last time, and took her fare- 
well of the stage in the little Lancashire theatre. 

It needed but this change in his daughter to 
make Archibald Floyd thoroughly happy. Au- 
rora's smiles seemed to shed a revivifying Influ- 
ence upon the whole circle. The ice melted 
away, for the sun had broken out, and the win- 
ter was gone at last. Talbot Bulstrode bewil- 
dercd his brain by tiying to discover why it was 
that this woman was such a peerless and fasci- 
nating creature. AVhy it was that, argue as he 
would against the fact, ho was nevertheless al- 
lowing himself to be bewitched by this black-eyed 
siren — freely drinking of that cup ofhang which 
she presented to him, and rapidly becoming in- 
toxicated. 

" I could almost fall in love with my fair-hair- 
ed ideal,'* he thought, **but I can not help ad- 
miring this extraordinary girl. She is like Mrs. 
Kisbett in her zenith of fame and beauty ; she is 
like Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnns ; she is 
like Nell Gwynne selling oranges; she is like 
Lola Montez giving battle to the Bavarian stu- 
dents; she b like Chariotto Corday with the 
knife in her hand, standing behind the friend of 
the people in his bath ; she is like every thing 
that is beautiful, and strange, and wicked, and 
unwomanly, and bewitching ; and she is Just the 
aort of creature that many a fool would fall in 
lore with." 

He put the length of the room between him- 
self and the enchantress, and took his scat by the 
grand piano, at which Lury Floyd was playing 
skvw harmonious symphonies of Beethoven. The 
drawing-room at Felden Woods was so long, 
0at, seated by this piano, Captain Bulstrode 
aenned to look back at the merry gronp abont 
the beirers as be might have looked at a scene 
oo the stage from the back of the boxes. He 
almost wished for an opera-glass as he watched 
Anrora*s graceful gestnres and the play of her 
aparkling eyes ; and then turning to the pinno, 
ke Ustened to the drowsr music, and contem- 
plared Lucy's face, marreiously fair in the light 
of that fnll moon of which Archibald Floyd had 
ffiokea, the glory of which, streaming in from an 
open window, pnt ont the dim wax candles on 
ibepiaBO. 

All that Anrora*! beauty most lacked waa 
richly po s se w ed by Lnev. iVlicacr of outline, 
perl^ion of feature, purirv of lint, all were there; 
bntv while one face dasxled voo by its shining 
Hiifii^i*" ! the other impreaed yon only with a 



feeble sense of its charms, slow to come and 
quick to pass away. There are so many Lucys, 
but so few Auroras ; and while you never could 
be critical with the one, you were merciless in 
your scrutiny of the other. Talbot Bulstrode 
was attracted to Lucy by a vague notion that 
she was just the good and timid creature who 
was destined to make him happy ; but he looked 
at her as calmly as if she had tx^n a statue, and 
was as fully aware of her defects as a sculptor 
who criticises the work of a rivaL . 

But she was exactly the sort of woman to 
make a good wife. She had been educated to 
that end by a careful motlier. Purity and good- 
ness had watched o%*cr her and hemmed her in 
from her cradle. She had never seen unseemly 
rights, or heard nn«eem]v sounds. She was as 
ignorant as a baby of all the vices and horrors 
of this big world. She was ladylike, accomplish- 
ed, well-informed; and if there were a great 
many others of ]irecisely the same type of grace- 
ful womanhood, it was certainly the highest type, 
and the holiest, and the best. 

Later in the e^'ening, when Captain Bulstrode*! 
phaeton was brought round to the flight of steps 
m front of the great doors, the little |»arty assem- 
bled on the terrace to see the two officers de- 
part, and the banker told his guests how he 
bo{«d this visit to Felden would be the begin- 
ning of a lasting acquaintance. 

*' I am going to take Aurora and my niece to 
Brighton for a month or so,** he said, as he 
shook hands with the captain, "but on our re- 
turn yon must let ns see you as often as possi- 
ble.** 

Talbot bowed, and stammered his thanks for 
the banker*s cordiality. Anrora and her cousin, 
Percy Floyd, the young Etonian, had gone down 
the steps, and were admiring Captain BuIstrode*s 
thorough-bred bays, and the captain was not a 
little distracted by the picture the group made 
in the moonlight. 

He never forgot that picture. Aurora, with 
her coronet of plaits dead black against the pur- 
ple air, and her silk dress shimmering in the un- 
certain light, the delicate head of the bay hor>e 
visible above her shoulder, and her ringed white 
hands caressing the animal*s slender can, while 
the purblind old mastiff, vaguely jealous, whined 
complainingly at her side. * 

How marvelous is the sympathy which exists 
between some people and the brufe creation I I 
think thot horses and dogs understood every 
word that Anrora said to them — that they wor- 
shiped her from the dim depths of their inartic- 
ulate souls, and would have willingly gone to 
death to do her service. Talbot observed all this 
with an uneasy sense of bewilderment. 

'* I wonder whether these creatures are wiser 
than we ?** he thought ; ** do they recognize some 
higher attributes in this giri than we can per- 
ceive, and worship their sublime presence ? If 
this terrible woman, with her nnfeminine tastn 
and mysterious propensities, were mean, or cowl 
ardly, or false, or impure, I do not think that 
mastiff would love her as he does ; I do not think 
mr thorough-breds would let her hands meddle 
with their' bridles; the dog would snarl, and the 
horses would bite, as such animals used to do in 
those remote old days when they recognized 
witchcraft and evil spirits, and were convulsed 
by the presence of the uncanny. I dare say this 
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Miss Flojd is a good, gcnerons-hcartcd creature I 
— tLe sort of person fast men would call a glori- 
ous girl — ^bul as well read in the Racing CaUn- 
dar and Ruff** Ouide as other ladies in Miss 
Yonge*s novels. Tm rcalljr sorry for her." 



CHAPTER V. 

JORX HELLISH. 

The house which the banker hired at Rrigh- 
ton for the month of October was |>crched high 
up on the Ea.n Cliflf, towering loftily above the 
wind-driven waves ; the rugged coast of Dieppe 
was dimly \'isible from the upper window's in the 
clear autumn mornings, auu the Chain Pier 
looked like a strip of ribbon below the cliiT— a 
pleasauter sitnation, to my mind, than those level 
terraces toward the west, from the windows of 
which the sea appears of small extent, and the 
horizon within half a mile or so of the Parade. 

Before Mr. Floyd took his daughter and her 
cousin to Brighton, he entered into an arrange- 
ment which he thought, no doubt, a very great 
evidence of his wisdom; this was the engage- 
ment of a lady, who was to be a compound gov* 
emcss, companion, and chaperon to Aurora, who, 
as her aunt said, was sadly in need of some ac- 
complished and watchful person, whose care it 
would bo to train and prune those exuberant 
branches of her nature which had been suffered 
to grow as they would from her infancy. The 
beautiful shrub was no longer to trail its wild 
stems along the ground, or shoot upward to the 
blue skies at its own sweet will; it was to be 
trimmed, and clip]XH], and fastened primly tp the 
stony wall of society with cruel nails and giUling 
strips of cloth. In other words, an advertisement 
was inserted in the Tiuies newspaper, setting forth 
that a lady by birth and education was required 
as finishing governess and companion in the 
household of a gentleman, to whom salary was 
no object, provided the aforesaid lady was per- 
fect mistress of all the accomplishments under 
the sun, and was altogether such an exceptional 
and extraordinary being as could only exist in 
the advertising columns of a popular journal. 

But if the world had been filled with excep- 
tional beings, Mr. Floyd could scarcely have re- 
ceived more answers to his advertisement than 
came pelting in upon the unhappy little post- 
master at I^ckenham. The man had serious 
thoughts of hiring a cart in which to convey the 
letters to Felden. If the banker had advertised 
for a wife, and had stated the amount of hb in- 
come, he could scarcely have had more answers. 
It seemed as if the female population of London, 
with one accord, was seized with the desire to 
improve the mind and form the manners of the 
daughter of the gentleman to whom terms were 
no object. OiScers* widows, clergyrocn*s widows, 
lawyers' and merchants* widows, daughters of 
gentlemen of high family but reduced means, 
orphan daughters of all sorts of l>6ble and dis- 
tinguished people, declared themselves each and 
every one to be the person who, out of all living 
creaturca upon this earth, was best adapted for 
the post. Mrs. Alexander Floyd selectea six let- 
ters, threw the rest into the waste-paper basket, 
ordered the banker's carriage, and drove into 
town to see the six writers thereof. She was a 



practical and energetic woman, and she put tho 
six applicants through their facings so severelj, 
that when she returned to Mr. Floyd it was to 
announce that only one of them was good for 
any thing, and that she was coming down to 
Felden Woods the next day. 

The chosen lady was the widow c' an ensign 
who had died within six months of his marriage, 
and about an hour and a half before he would 
have succeeded to some enormous property, tho 
particulars of which were never rightly under* 
stood by the friends of his unfortunate relict. 
But, vague as the story might be, it was quite 
dear enough to establish Mrs. Walter Powell in 
life as a disappointed woman. She was a worn* 
an with straight light hairi and a ladvltke divx^ 
of the head — a womai| who had left school to 
marry, and, after six months* wedded life, had 
goneback to tho same school as instructress of 
the junior pupils — a woman whose whole exist- 
ence had b(^n spent in teaching and being taught ; 
who had exercised in her earlier years a sp^et 
of hand-to-mouth tuition, teaching in the room- 
ing that which she learned over night; who bad 
never lost an opportunity of improving herself; 
who had grown mechanically proficient as a mu- 
sician and an artist, who had a certain parrot- 
like skill in foreign languages, who had read all 
the books incum^nt upon her to read, and who 
knew all the things imperative for her to know, 
and who, beyond all this, and outside the boand- 
ary of the schoolroom waU, was ignorant, and 
soulless, and low-minded, and vulgar. Aurora 
swallowed the bitter pill as best she might, and 
accepted Mrs. Powell as the person chartered for 
her improvement — a kind of ballast to be flang 
into the wandering bark, to steady its erratic 
course, and keep it off rocks and quicksands. 

**I must put up nith her, Lucy, I suppose,* 
she said, " and I must consent to be improved 
and formed by the poor faded creature. I won- 
der whether slie will bo like Mist Druromondj 
who used to let me off from my lessons and read 
novels while I ran wild in the gardens and sta- 
bles. I can put up with her, Lucy, as long as I 
have you with me ; but I think I should go mad 
if I were to be chained up alone with that grini, 
pale-faced watchdog.** 

Mr. Floyd and his familj drove from Felden 
to Brighton in the banker's roomy traveling car- 
riage, with Aurora's maid in the rumble, a pile 
of imperials upon the roof, and Mn, Powell, with 
her young charges, in the interior of the vehicle. 
Mrs. Alexander had gone back to Fulham, hav- 
ing done her duty, as she considered, in securing 
a protectress for Aurora ; but Lucy was to stay 
with her cousin at Brighton, and to ride with her 
on the downs. The saddle-horses had gone down 
the day before with Aurora's groom, a gray-hair- 
ed and rather surly old fellow who had served 
Arehibald Floyd for thirty rears ; and the ma^ 
tiff called Bow-wow traveied in the carriage with 
hismistren. 

About a week after the arrival at Brighton, 
Aurora and her cousin were walking together on 
the West Cliff, when a gentleman with a stiff leg 
rose from a bench upon which he had been seat- 
ed listening to the band, and slowly advanced to 
them. Lucy dropped her eyelids with a faint 
blush, but Aurora held out her hand in answer 
to Capuin Bnlstrode's salute. 

'* I thought I should be sore to meet yon down 
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here* Bliss Fk^d," Im said. ** I only cmnM this 
morning, sod I was going to call at Fohhorpe*8 
for joor l>a}A*s addrtts. Is he qoite well ?^ 

** Quite— yea, that is— pretty wclL" A shad- 
ow stole oTcr her face as she spoke. It was a 
wondcrfnl face for fitfal lights and shades. '*Bnt 
we did not expect to see jon at Brighton, Cap- 
tair ' strode ; we thoaght joor regiment was 
atO ..rtered at Windsor." 

** icc, m/ regiment— that is, the Elerenth is 
still at Windsor ; hot I have sold ont.** 

"Sold ootr Both Aarora and her consin 
opened their eyes at this intelligence. 

"Yes; I was tired of the armr. It's dnll 
work now the fighting is all over. \ might have 
exchanged and gone to India, certainly,** he add- 
ed, as if in answer to some argnmcnt of his own ; 
**bat Fm getting middle-aged, and I am tired 
of roaming ahoiit the worid.** 

"I shoold like to go to India,** said Aaron, 
looking seaward as she spoke. 

** Yoo, Aurora I bat why ?** cxdaimcd Lucy. 

** Because I hate England.** 

«< I thoaght it was France yon disliked ?** 

'* I hate them both. What is the uw of this 
big world if we are to stop forerer in one place, 
chained to one set of ideaii, fettered to one nar- 
row circle of people, seeing and hearing of the 
penons we bate forerer and ercr, and nnable to 
get away from the odious soand of their names? 
I shoaM like to tnm female mi^sionarr, and go 
to the centre of Africa with Dr. Livingstone and 
his famOr — and I wonld go if it wasn*t for papa.'* 

Poor Lucy stared at her consin in hclplen 
amazement. Talbot Bolstrode found himself 
diUing ba^ into that state of bewilderment in 
which this girl always'thrcw him. What did she 
mean, this heiress of nineteen years of age, bv her 
fits of despondency and outbarrts of bitterness? 
Was it not perhaps, after all, only an aficctation 
of singularity ? 

Aurora looked at him with her brightest smile 
wliilc he was asking himself this question. '* You 
will come and see pipa?"* she said. 

Ca]itain Balstrode declared that he desired no 
greater happiness than to pay his rcsjiccts to Mr. 
Floyd, in token whereof he walked with (he 
young Indies toward the Ea^t Cliff. 

From that morning the officer became a con- 
stant visitor at the lKinkcr*s. He played chess 
with Lucy, accompanied her on the piano when 
she sang, assisted her with volnable hints when 
she painted in water-colors, put in lights here, 
and glimjises of sky there, decjicned autumnal 
browns and intensified horizon pnr|)lcs, and made 
himself altogether useful to the young lady, who 
was, as we know, accomplished in lUl ladylike 
arts, l^lrs. Powell, seated in one of the windows 
of the pleasant d-iiwing-room, shed the benignant 
li;rht oif her faded countenance and pale blue eyes 
upon the two young people, and represented all 
the proprieties in her own person ; Aurora, when 
the weather prevented her riding, occupied her- 
f^lf more restlessly than profitably by taking up 
books and tossing them down, pulling Bow-wow s 
ears, staring out of the windowi, drawing carica- 
tures of the promenaders on the cliff, and drag- 
ging out a wonderful little watch, with a banch 
of dangling inexplicable golden absurdities, to see 
what oVlock it was. 

Talbot Bulstrode, whilo leaning over Luct*8 
piano or drawing-board, or pondering about tiie 



next move of his qneen, had ample leisure to 
watch the movements of MiaB Floyd, and to bo 
shocked at the purposeless manner'in which that 
young lady spent the rainy mornings. Some- 
times he saw her poring over Iktts Life, ma<^ 
to the horror of Mrs. Walter Powell, who had a 
vague idea of the iniquitoos proceedings recited 
in that terrible journal, but who was afraid to 
stretch her authority so Car as to forbid its po- 
rusaL 

Mrs. Powell looked with silent approbatioB 
upon the growing familiarity between gentle 
Lucy Floyd and the cafrtain. She had feared 
at first that Talbot was an admirer of Anmra's; 
but the manner of the two soon dispelled her 
alarm. Nothing could be more cordial than 
hlh» Floyd's treatment of the officer; bm she dia- 
played the same indifference to him that she 
did' to every thing ebe except her dog and her 
father. AVas it possible that well-nigh perfect 
face and those haughty graces had no chaim 
for the banker*s daughter? Could it be that 
she could spend honr afker hoar in the society of 
the handsomest and most aristocratic man she 
had ever met, and yet be as heart-whole as whem 
the acquaintance began ? There was one per- 
son in the little party who was forever asking 
that question, and never able to answer it to ber 
own satisfaction, and that person was Locr 
Floyd. Poor Lucy Floyd, who was engage^ 
night and day, in mentaAy playing that old Ger- 
man game w'hidi Faust and Margaret played to- 
gether with the full-blown rose in the garden— 
** lie loves me — loves me not I" 

Airs. Walter PoweU's shallow.«ighted bine 
eyes might behold in Lucv Captain Bulstrodeli 
ottraciion to the East Cfiff, but Lucy herself 
knew better — Irittcrly, cruelly better. 

"Captain BuUtrode*s attentions to Miss Lucy 
Floyd were most evident,** Blrs. Powell said one 
day when the captain left, after a long room- 
ing's music, and singing, and chess. How Lucy 
hated the prim phrase ! Kone knew so well as 
she the value of those *' attentions." They had 
been at Brighton six weeks, and for the last five 
the captain had been with tliem nearly every 
morning. He had ridden x^ith them on the 
downs, and driven with them to the Dike, and 
lonnged 1>csido them listening to the band, and 
stood behind them in their box at the pretty 
little theatre, and crushed with them into the 
Pavilion to hear Grii^i and Mario, and Alboni 
and poor Bosio. He had attended them through 
the whole round of Brighton amtL«cments, and 
had never seemed weary of their companion- 
ship. But, for all this, hucy knew what the last 
leaf upon the rose wonld tell her when ibe many 
petals should be plucked away, and the poor 
stem be left bare. Slie knew how often be for- 
got to turn over the leaf in the Beethoven sona- 
tas, bow often he put streaks of green into a ho- 
rizon that should nave been purple, and touched 
up the trees in her foreground with rose-pink, 
and suffered himself to be ignominiously check- 
mated fmm sheer inattention, and gave her wan- 
dering, random answers when she Sf^oke to him. 
She knew how restless he was when Aurora road 
JJtlts Li/tj and how the verr crackle of the 
newsTuiper made him wince with nervous pain. 
She anew how tender he was of the purblind 
mastiff, how eapcr to be friends with him, how 
almost syco]ihantie in his attentions to the big, 
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statelj Animal. Lncr knew, in short, tbat which 
Talbot as vet did not know Eimself— she knew 
that he waii fast falKng head over hccb in love 
with her consin, and she had, at the same time, 
a vague idea that he would much rather h;ive 
faUen in love with herself, and that he was blind- 
ij strup^ling with the growing passion. 

It was so ; he was falling in love with Aurora. 
The moK he protested against her, the more 
determinedly he exaggerated her follies, and ar- 
gued with himself upon the foUj of lonng her, 
00 much the more surely did he love her. The 
very baitlc he was fighting kept her forever in 
his mind, until ho grew the veriest slave of the 
k>vely vi>i<)n, which ho only evoked in order to 
endeavor to exorcise. 

*' How could he take her down to BuUtrode, 
and introduce her to his father and mother ?** 
he thoncht; and at the thought she appeared 
to lum illuminating the old Cornish mansion by 
the radiance of her beauty, fascinating his fa- 
ther, bewitching his mother, riding across the 
moorlan«l un her thorongh>brcd mare, and driv- 
ing all the parish mad with admiration of her. 

He felt that his \isits to Mr. Floyd's house 
were fast compromising him in the eyes of its 
inmates. Sometimes he felt himself bound in 
honor to make Lucy an offer of his band ; some- 
times he argued that no one had any right to 
consider his attentions more particular to one 
than to the other of the young ladies. If he 
had known of that weary game which Lucy was 
forever mentally pla^nng with the imaginary 
rose, I am sure he would not have lost an hour 
in pmposing to her ; but Mrs. Alexander's daugh- 
ter had been far too well educated to betray one 
emotion of her heart, and she bore her girlish 
agonies, and concealed her hourly tortures, tv'ith 
the quiet patience common to these simple wom- 
anly martyrs. She knew that the last ]c4if must 
soon be plucked, and the sweet |Niin of uncer- 
tainty be forever ended. 

Heaven knows how long Talbot Bulstrode 
might have done battle with his growing pas- 
sion had it not been for an event which put an 
end to his indecision and made him desperate. 
This event was the appearance of a rivaL 

He was walking with Aurora and Lucy upon 
the West ClitT one afternoon in November, when 
a mail -phaeton and pair suddenly drew up 
against the railings that sc])arated them from 
the road, and a big man, with huge masses of 
Scotch plaid twisted about his waist and shoul- 
ders, sprang out of the vehicle, splashing the 
mud upon his legs, and rushed up to Talbot, 
taking off" his hat as he approached, and bowing 
apologetically to the ladies. 

**^\^ly, Bulstrode," he said, "who on earth 
would have thought of seeing yon here? I heard 
yon were in India, man ; but what hare you done 
to your leg?" 

He was lo breathless with hurry and excite- 
ment that ho was utterly indifferent to punctua- 
tion, and it seemed as much as he could do to 
keep silence while Talbot introduced bim to the 
ladies as Mr. Mcllish, an old friend and school- 
fellow. The stranger stared with such 0|x:n- 
monthed admiration at Miss Floyd's black eyes, 
that the captain turned round upon him almost 
savagely as he asked what had brought Aim to 
Brifl^too. 

The hunting acafon, mj boj. Tired of 
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Yorbihire ; know every field, diteh, hedge, pond, 
sunk fence, and scrap of timber in the three Rid^ 
ings. I'm staying at the Bedford ; I've got mj 
stud with me — give yon a mount to-monxyir 
morning if yon like. Harriers meet at eleven 
— Dike Road. I've a gray that'll suit yon to a 
nicety — carry my weight, and as easy to sit as 
yourarm-chair. 

Talbot haled his friend for talking of horses; 
he felt a jealous terror of him. This, perhaps^ 
was the sort of man whose society would be agree- 
able to Aurora — this big, empty-headed York- 
i^hircman, with his babble about his stud and 
hunting appointments. But, turning shandT 
round to scrutinize Miss Flovd, he was gratined 
to find that ^oung lady looking vacantly at the 
gathering mi:4s ufion the sea, and apparently nn* 
conscious of Mr. John Mellish, of Mellish I'ark, 
Yorkshlie. 

This John Mellish was, at I have said, a big 
man, looking even bigger than he was by reasoo 
of about eight yards* length of thick shcphcrd^t 
plaid ti^Hsted scientifically about his shouldcn. 
Ho was a man of thirty years of age at leastp 
but having withal such a boyish exuberance in 
his manner, such a youthful and innocent joy- 
onsncss in hu face, that he might have be^ n 
youngster of eighteen just let loose from some 
publie academy of the muscular Christianitj 
sdiooL I think the Rev. Charles Kingsley would 
have delighted in this big, hearty, broad-chest- 
ed young Englishman, with brown hair brushed 
away from an open forehead, and a thick brown 
mustache bordering a month forever ready to 
expand into a langh. Such a laugh, too! such 
a hearty and sonorous peal, that the people on 
the Parade turned round to look at the owner of 
those sturdy lungs, and smiled good-naturedly 
for very s}'mpathy with his honest merriment. 

Talliot Bulstrode would have given a hundred 
pounds to get rid of tlie noisy Yorkshireman. 
What business had he at Brighton ? Wasn^ the 
biggest county in England big enough to hold 
him, that he must needs bring his North-countir 
bluster to Sussex, for the annoyance of Talbotv 
friends? 

Captain Bulstrode was not any better pleased 
when, strolling a little further on, the party net 
iinth Archiluild Floyd, who had come out to look 
for his daughter. The old man begged to be in- 
troduced to Mr. Mellish, and invited the honest 
York*(hircman to dine at the East Cliff that veiy 
evening, much to the aggravation of Talbot, who 
fell sulkily back, and allowed John to make the 
acquaintance of the ladies. The familiar bmto 
ingratiated himself into their good graces in abottt 
ten minutes, and by the time they reached the 
banker's house was more at his ease with Anrora 
than the heir of Bnlstrode after two months* a^ 
qnaintance. He accompanied them to the door* 
step, shook hands with tne ladies and Mr. Floyd, 
patted the mastifTBow-wow, gave Talbot a playu 
fill sledge-hammer-like dap upon the shoiuda', 
and ran back to the Bedford to dress for dinner. 
His spirits were so high that be knocked orer 
little bcr)rs and tumbled against fashionable yonng 
men, who drew themselves up in stiff amaiement 
as the big fellow dashed past them. He sang a 
scrap of a hunting-song as he ran up the great 
staircase to his eyrie at tlie Bedford, and cbaW 
tered to his valet as be dressed. He seemed n 
creature especiaUy created to be jnroqieroiif— Co 
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be tHe owner and dispenier of wealth, the distrib- 
utor of good things. People who were strangers 
to him ran after biin and served him on s|iccnla- 
tion, knowing instinctiTclj that theT woold get 
ample reward fur their trouble. Waiters in a 
coffee-room deserted other tables to attend upon 
that at « hich he was seated. Box-keepers would 
leare parties of six shiTering in the drearr corri- 
dors while thej found a seat for John Melli^h. 
Bfcndicants picked him out from the crowd in 
a busr thoroughfare, and hung about him, and 
would not bo driven awaj without a dole from 
the |KxJcct of his roomy waistcoat. He was al- 
wajTS s]«nding his Tnoney for the convenience of 
other people. He had an army of old servants 
at Mclli^ Park, who adored him and tyrannized 
over him after the manner of their kind. lib sta- 
bles were crowded with horses that were lame, or 
wall-eyed, or otherwise disqualified for service, 
but that Uvcd on his bounty like a set of jolly 
equine paupers, and consumed as much com as 
would have supplied a racing stud. lie was jicr- 
petnally paying for things ho neither ordered nor 
had, and was forever being cheated by the dear 
honest creatures about him, who^ for all they did 
tbetr be5t to ruin him, would have gone through 
typical fire and water, to serve him, and would 
have clung to him, and worked for him, and sup- 
ported him out of those very savings for which 
they had robbed him, when the ruin came. If 
**Mu5ter John** had a headache, every creature 
in that disorderly household was uiihappv and 
oneasy till the ailment was cured ; every lad in 
the stables, every servant-maid in the house, was 
eager that his or her remedy should be tried for 
his restoration. If yon had said at MellUh Park 
that John's fair face and broad shoulders were 
not the highest forms of manly beauty and grace, 
yon would have been set down as a creature de- 
void of all taste or judgment. To the mind of 
that household, Juhn Mcllish in ** jiink** and 
pipe -clayed tops was more beautiful than the 
A)H)1Io Bclviderc, whoso bronzed image in little 
adorned a niche in the hnlL If yon had told 
them that fourteen -stone weight was not indis- 
penMble to manly pcifoction, or tlint it was )k>s- 
fihlc there were more lofty accomplishments than 
^ri^-ing unicorns, or shooting forty -seven head 
of gamo in a morning, or pulling the bay roarc*s 
shoulder into joint that time she got a sprain in 
the hunting-field, or vanquishing Joe Millings, 
the lia!(t Hiding smasher, without so much as 
loecing breath, those simple-hearted Yorkshire 
sert'unts would have fairly laughed in your face. 
Talbot ))ul>iTode complained that cvcrr bodv re- 
spected him, and nobody loved him. «fuhn ^Iel• 
lish might have uttered the reverse of this com- 
plaint, had he been so minded. Who could help 
loving the honest, generous squire, whose house 
and ynnc were oi^cn to all the country-side? 
Who ciiuld feel any chilling amount of respect 
for the friendly and familiar master who sat upon 
the table in the big kitchen at Mellish Park, with 
his dog4 and servants round him, and gave them 
the hi>tory of the day*s adventures in the hunt- 
ing-field, till the old blind foxhound at his feet 
lifted his big head and set up a feeble music? 
Ko, John McUish was well content to be beloved, 
and never questioned the quality of the affection 
bestowed upon him. To him it was all the purest 
virgin gold ; and you might have talked to him 
for twelve hours at a sitting without couvinciug 



him that men and women were vfle and merce* 
nary creatures, and that if hb servants, and hi* 
tenantry, and the poor about his estate, lored 
him, it was for the sake of the temporal benefits 
they received of him. Ue was as unsui>picions 
as a child, who believes that the fairies in a pan- 
tomime are fairies forever and ever, and that the 
harlequin is bom in patches and a mask. He 
was as open to flattery as a schoolgirl who dis- 
tributes the contents of her hamper among a cir- 
cle of toadies. When iicople told him he was a 
fine fellow, he believca them, and agreed with 
them, and thought that the world was altogetbor 
a hearty, honest place, and that every body was 
a fine fellow, ^evcr having an tari^re jtaitA 
himself, he looked for none in the word.H of other 
people, but thought that every one blurted oat 
their real ojiinions, and offended or pleased their 
fellows as frankly and blunderingly as himselll 
If he had been a virions young man, he would 
no doubt ha%'e gone altogether to the bad, and 
fallen among thieves ; but, being blessed with a 
nature that was inherently pure and innocent, 
hb greatest follies were no wonse than th(if>e of a 
big schoolboy who errs from very exuberance of 
spirit rie had lost hb mother'in the first year, 
of his infancy, and hb father had died some tin>e 
before hb majority ; so there had been none to 
restrain hb actions, and it was something at thir- 
ty years of age to be able to look back upon a 
stainless boyhood and youth, which might have 
been befouled with the slime of the gutters, and 
infected with the odor of villainous haunts ? Had 
he not reason to be proud of this? 

Is there any thing, af^er all, so grand as a 
pure and unsullied life — a fair picture, with no 
ugly shadows lurking in the background — a 
sm\k)th poem, with no crooked, halting line to 
mar the verse — a noble book, with no unholy 
page — a simple story, such as our chiltlren may 
read ? Can any greatness be greater ? can any 
noliilitv bo more trulv noble? When a whole 
nation mourned with one voice but a few weeks 
since ; when we drew down our blinds, and shut 
out the dull light of the Dt'ceniber day, and list- 
ened sadly to the far booming of the guns; 
when the poorest put aside their work-a-day 
troubles to weep for a widowed queen and or-- 
' phnncd children in a desolate palace ; when 
rough omnibus-drivers forgot to blaspheme at 
each other, and tied decent scraps of crn)>e u})on 
their whii>s, and went sorrox^fnlly Bl>out their 
common business, thinking of that great sorrow 
at Windsor, the words that rose simultaneously 
to every lip dwelt most ujKm the spotless char- 
acter ot him who was lost — the tender hu.sband, 
the watchful father, the kindly master, the lilicr- 
al patron, the tcmjwrate adviser, the stainless 
gentleman. 

It is many years since England monmcd for 
another royiU jvrsonngc whawas called a ** gen- 
tleman*' — a gentleman who ))Iayed )>ractical 
jokes, and held infamous orgies, and per>eeuted 
a wretched foreign woman, whose chief sin and 
misfortune it was to be hb wife — a gentleman 
who cut out his own nether garments, and left 
the companion of hb gayest re^'cls, the genius 
whose brightness had flung a spurious lustre 
upon the dreary saturnalia of vice, to die desti- 
tute and despairing. Surely there is some hope 
that we have changed for ttie better within the 
last thirty years, inasmuch as we attach a new 
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meaning to-day to this wmple title of "gentle- | 
man." I take some iiriJe, thtTofore, in tlio two 
yoang men of whom 1 write, for the simple rea- 
son that 1 have no dark patches to gloss over in 
the history of cither of ihcm. I may fail in 
making yon like them, but I can promise that 
Ton shali have no cath»c to be ashamed of them, 
'iralbot Bnlstroile may offond you with his sulky 
pride, John Mdlish may simply imi>ross you as a 
blundorin? c^iuntrified ignoramus, nut neither of 
them shall ever shock yon by an ugly word or an 
unholy thongbL 



CHArXEU VL 

REJECTED AND ACCEPTED. 

The dinner-partv at Mr. Floyd's was a very 
merry one ; and when John Mellish and TallKX 
Bulstrodo lefl the East Cliff to walk wciitward at 
eleven o*clock at night, the Yorkshireman told 
his friend that ho had nercr enjoyed himself so 
much in his life. This declaration must, how- 
ever, bo taken with some reserve, for it was one 
which John was in the habit of making about 
three times a Aveek ; but he really had lK*en very 
happy in the society of tlie bankcr*s family, anti, 
what w.os more, he was ready to adore Aurora 
Floyd Avithout any farther preparation whatever- 

A few bright smiles ana s|»arkling glances, a 
little animated conversation about the hunting- 
field and the race-course, combined with a fcAv 
glasses of those effervescent wines which Archi- 
bald Floyd ini}K>rted from the fair ^loscUc coun- 
try, had been quite enough to turn the head of 
John Mellish, and to cause him to hold wildly 
forth in the moonlight upon the merits of the 
beautiful heiress. 

** I verily believe I shall die a bachelor, Tal- 
bot,** he said, ** unless I can get that girl to 
marry me. l*vc only known her iialf a dozen 
hours, and Vm head over heels in love with her 
already. What is it tjiat has knocked mo over 
'like this, Bulstrode ? I've seen other girls with 
black eyes and hair, and she knows no more of 
horses than half the women in Yorkshire ; so it 
iiu't that. What is it, then, hey ?'* 

He came to a full stop against a lamp-post, 
and stared fiercely at his friend as he asked this 
question. 

Talbot gnashed his teeth in silence. 

It was no use battling with his fate, then, he 
thought; the fascination of this woman had the 
same effect upon others as upon himself; and 
while ho was arguing with, and protesting 
again«t, his passion, some brainless fellow, like 
this Mellish, would step in and win the prize. 

lie wished his friend good-night n]ion the 
steps of the Old Ship Hotel, and walked straight 
to his room, where he sat with his window open 
to the mild November night, staring out at the 
moonlit sea. He determined to pro]K)se to Au« 
rora Floyd before twelve o'clock the next day. 

>VhT should he hesitate? 
^ He bad asked himself that question a hundred 
tiroes before, and had always been unable to an- 
swer it ; and vet he had hesitated. He could 
not dispossess himself of a vague idea that there 
was son^ mystery in this girl's life ; some secret 
known only to herself and her father ; some one 
spot upon the histoiy of the past which cast a 



shadow on the present. And yet, how could that 
be ? How could that be, hoia^kcd himself, when 
her whole life only amount^^l to nineteen yeani 
and he had heard the history of those years over 
and over again ? How often he had artfully led 
Lucy to tell him the simple story of her cousin's 
girlhood — the governesses and masters that had 
come and gone at Felden Woods — the ponies 
and dogs, and ]>uppies and kittens, and petted 
foals ; the little scarlet riding-habit that had been 
made for the heiress when she rode after the 
hounds with her cousin Andrew Floyd. The 
worst blots tliat the officer could disco\*er in those 
early years were a lew broken china vases, and a 
great deal of ink spilled over badly-written French 
exercises ; and, after being educated at homo un- 
til she was nearly eighteen, Aurora had been 
transferred to a Parisian finishing school — and 
that waa all. Her life had been the every-day 
life of other girls of her own iiesition, and she 
differed from them only in bemg a great deal 
more fascinating, and a little more willful, than 
the majority. 

TallH>t laughed at himself for his doubts and 
hesitations. ** Wlint a suspicious bnito I must 
be," he said, '* when I imagine I ha\-e fallen upon 
the clew to some mystery simply because there 
is a mournful tenderness in the old man's voice 
when he speaks to his only child ! If I were 
sixty-seven years of age, and had such a daugh- 
ter as Aurora, would there not always lie a shud- 
dering terror mingled with my love — a horrible 
dread that something would liap}x?n to take her 
away from me? I will propose to Miss Flojd 
to-morrow.** 
' Had Talbot been thoroughly candid with him* 
self, ho would perhaps have added, **0r John 
Mellish will make Iier an offer the day after.** 

Captain Bulstrode presented himself at the 
house on the East Clitf some time before noon 
on the next day, but he found 3Ir. Mellish on the 
door-step talking to Miss Floyd's groom and in- 
specting the horses, which were waiting for the 
3'oung ladies; for the young ladies were going to 
ride, and John Mellish was going to ride with 
them. 

•*But if yonll join us Bulstrode,** the York- 
shireman said, good-naturedly, *'you can ride 
the gray 1 s))oke of yesterday. Saunders shall 
go back and fetch biro.** 

Talbot rejected this offer rather sulkily. *' IVe 
my OAvn horses here, thank you,** he answered. 
" But if you'lMet your groom ride down to the 
stables and tell my man to bring them up, I shall 
be obliged to tou.** 

After which condescending request Captain 
Bulstrode turned his back upon his friend, croas- 
ed the road, and, folding his arms upon the rail- 
ings, stared rcsolutelv at the sea. But in five 
minutes more the ladies appeared upon the dooiw 
step, and Talbot, tuniing at the sound of their 
voices, was fain to cross the road once more for 
the chance of taking Aurora's foot in his* hand 
as she sprang into her saddle ; but John Mellish 
was before him again, and Miss Floyd's mare 
was curveting under the touch of her light hand 
before the captain could interfere. He allowed 
the groom to attend to Luer, and, mounting as 
quickly as his stiff leg would allow him, he pre- 

Earcd to take his place by Aurora's side. Agate 
e was too late ; Miss Flovd had cantered down 
the hill attended by Mellish, and it was impoe* 
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sible for Talbot to leare poor Lucy, who was a 
timid hoTiiewoman. • 

The captain never admired Lncy so little as 
on horschack. His pale fiaint with the halo of 
golden hair £ci'm«rd to him sadlj out of place in 
a sillc-saddlc. He looked back at the day of his 
morning Ti>it to Fcldcn, and rrmembcrcd how 
he had admired her, and how exactly she corre- 
spontled M ith his ideal, and how deiemiineC he 
was to be bctritched with her rather than hjr Au- 
rora. ** If she had fallen in ]o\-e with me,** he 
thoosht, **I wonld hare snapped my fingers at 
the blnck-browcd heiress, and married this fair- 
haired angel out of hand. I meant to do that 
when I sold my commission. It was not for 
Aurora*s sake I left the army, it was nut Aurora 
whom I folluircd down here. Which did I ful- 
low? What did I follow, I wonder? Aly des- 
tiny, I suppose, which u lending me through such 
a witch's dan(% as I never thought to tread at 
the sober age of threc-nnd-thirty. If Lucy had 
only loved me, it might have been all different.** 

He was so angry with himself that he was 
half inclinc<l to he angry with poor Lucy for not 
extricating him from the snares of Anrora. If 
he could have read that innocent heart as he 
rode in sulky silence across the stunted turf on 
the ttide dowiu — if he could have known the 
dow sick pain in that gentle breast, as the quiet 
girl by his side lifted her blue eyes cycrj now 
and then to steal a glance at his hard profile and 
moody brow — if he could have read her secret 
later, when, talking of Aurora, ho for the first 
time clearly betrayed the mystery of Lis own 
heart — if he could have known how the land- 
scape grew dim before her eyes, and how the 
brown moorland reeled bcncatii her horse's hoofs 
nntU they seemed going down, down, down into 
some fathomless depth of sorrow and dc«pair ! 
But he knew nothing of this, and he thought 
Lucy Floyd a pretty, inanimate girl, who wonld 
no doii!>t be delighted to wear a becoming dress 
as bridesmaid at Iter cousin's wedding. 

Tlure was a dinner-partv that evening upon 
the Ka^t Cliff, at which both John Mcllish and 
Talbot were to nf^<ist, and the captain savagely 
determined to bring matters to an issue before 
the ni^ht was out. 

Talbot Ra1<-i(;h Bnlstrodc would have been 
Tcry angry with you had you watched him too 
closely tliat evening as he' fastened the golden 
soHi aire in his narrow cravat before his looking- 
gla^s in the bow-window at the 61d Ship. He 
was a5hamcd of himself for being causelessly 
savage with his valet, whom he dismissed ab- 
mptly liefore he began to dress, and had not the 
courage to coll the man back again when his 
own hot hands refused to do their office. He 
spilled half a bottleful of perfume upon his var- 
nished boots, and smeared his face with a terri- 
ble waxy compound which promised to U»»er 
gant yraijifer his mustache. Ho broke one of 
the rr}'stnl boxes in his dressing-case, and nut 
the bits of broken glass in his waistcoat pocket 
from sheer absence of mind. He underwent 
semi-strangulation with the unbending circular 
eollar in which, as a gentleman, it was his duty 
to invest himself; and he could have beaten the 
Ivory backs of his brushes upon his head in blind 
execration of that short, stubborn black hair, 
which only curled at the other end* ; and when 
at last ho emerged from his room, it was with a 



spiteful sensation that every waiter In the pli 
knew his secret, and had a perfect knowledge of 
every emotion in his breast, and that the very 
Newfoundland dog lying on the door-step had 
an inkling of the truth, as he lifted up his big 
head to look at the captain, and then dropped it 
again with a contcro|ituously lazy yawn. 

Captain Bulstrode offered a handful of broken 
g1ai4 to the man who drove him to the East 
Cliff, and then confusedly substituted about fif* 
teen shillings wonh of silver coin for that abnor- 
mal species of ]>ayment. There must have been 
two or three eanhquakos and an eclipse or so 
going on in some ]uirt of the globe, he thought, 
for this jog-tnit planet seemed all tumult and 
confusion to Talbot Bulstrode. The world was 
all Brighton, and Brighton was all blue moon- 
light, and stccl-eolored sea, and glancing, daz- 
zling gas-light, and hare-soup, and cod and oya- 
ters, and Aurora Floyd — ^yes, Aurora Floyd, who 
wore a wlrite silk dress, and a thick circlet of 
dull gold upon her hair, who looked more like 
Cleopatra to-night than ever, and who suffered 
Mr. John ^(cllbh to take her down to dinner. 
How Talbot hated the Yorkshireman*s big fair 
face, and blue eyes, and white teeth, as he watch- 
ed the two voung people across a phalanx of 
glass and sifver, and flowers and wax eandlet, 
and pickles, and other Fortnum and lilasoa 
ware! Here was a golden opportunity lost, 
thought the disctnitentcd captain, forgetful that 
he could scarcely have proposed to MIm Floyd at 
the dinner-table, amid the jingle of g1as«es and 
popping of corks, and with a big pOAvdcred foot- 
man charging at him with a side^ish or a sance- 
tnrecn while he pnt the fatal question. The de- 
sired moment came a few hours afterward, and. 
Tdlliot had no longer any excuse for delay. 

The November evening was mild, and the 
three windows in the drawing-room were open 
from floor to ceiling. It was pleasant to look 
out from the hot gas-light upon that wide sweep 
of moonlit ocean, with a white sail glimmering 
here and there against the purple nigliL Cap- 
tain Biditrodc sat near one of the open windows, * 
watching that tranquil scene, with, I fear, very 
little appreciation of its beauty. He was wish- 
ing that the people would drop off and leave him 
alone with Aurora. It was close upon eleven 
o'clock, and high time they went. John Mellish 
would of course in^i^t upon waiting for Talbot ; 
this was what a man had to endure on account 
of some old schoolltoy acquaintance. All Bug- 
by might turn up against him in a dav or two, 
and dispute with him for Aurora's smiics. But 
John >iellish was engaged in a very animated 
com-ersation with Archibald Floyd, having con- 
trived, with consummate artifice, to ingratiate 
himticlf in the old man's favor, and the visitors 
having one by one dropped off, Aurora, with a 
listless yat^D that she took little pains to conceal, 
strolled out into the broad iron balcony. Lucy 
was sitting at a table at the other end of the 
room, looking at a book of beauty. Oh, my 
poor Lucy ! how much did you see of the Hon- 
orable Miss Brownsmith's high forehead and Bo- 
man nose? Did not that young lady's hand- 
some face stare up at yon dimly through a blind- 
ing mist of tears that you were a great deal too 
well educated to shed? The chance had come 
at last. If life had been a Haymarket comedy, 
and tho entrances and exits arranged by Mx. 
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Backstono himself^ it conid hare fallen ont no 
better than this. Talbot Bulstrode followed Au- 
rora on to the balcony ; John Mellish went on 
with his story about the BcTcrley fox-hounds ; 
and Lucy» holding her breath at the other end 
of the room, knew as yrell what wais going to 
ha|>})cn as the captain himself. 

Is not life altogether a long comedy, with 
Fate fur the stage-manager, and Passion, Incli- 
nation, Lore, Hate, Revenge, Ambition, and At- 
aricc, by turns, in the prompter's box ? A tirc; 
some comedy sometimes, with dreary, tolkcc, 
talkec front scenes which come to nothing, but 
only serve to make the audience more impatient 
as they wait while the stage is set and the great 
people' change their dresses; or a "sensation*' 
comedy, with nnlookcd-for tableaux and unex- 
pected a(fno»«meii/s ; but a comedy to the end of 
the chapter, for the sorrows which seem tragic 
to us are very funny when seen from the other 
side of the foot-lights ; and our friends in the 
pit are as much amused wiUi our trumpery griefs 
OS the Haymarkct habitues when Mr. Box finds 
his gridiron empty, or Mr. Cox misses hb rash- 
er. What can be funnier than other people's 
anguish? Why do we enjoy Mr. Mad<]Usou 
Morton's forces, and laugh tUl the tears run 
down our cheeks at the comedian who enacts 
them ? Because there is scarcely a farce upon 
the British stage which is not, from the rising to 
the dropping of the curtain, a record of human 
anguish and undeserved misery. Tes, unde- 
served and unnecessary torture — there is the 
special charm of the entertainment. If the man 
who was weak enough to send his wife to Cam- 
berwell had crushed a baby behind a chest of 
drawers, his sufferings wouldn't be half so de- 
lightful to an intellectual audience. If the gen- 
tleman who became embroiled with his laun- 
dress had murdered the young lady in the green 
boots, where would be the fun of that old Adcl- 
phi farce in which poor Wright was wont to de- 
light us ? And so it is with our friends on the 
other side of the foot -lights, who enjoy our trou- 
bles all the more because we have not always 
deserved them, and whose sorrows we shall gloat 
over by-and-by, when the bell for the next piece 
begins, and it is their turn to go on and act. 

Talbot Bulstrode iwnt ont on to the balcony, 
and the earth stood still for ten minutes or so, 
and every steel-blue star in the sky glared watch- 
fully down upon the young man in this the su- 
preme crisis of his Itfe. 

Aurora was leaning against a slender iron pi- 
laster, looking aslant into the town and across 
the town to the sea. She was wrapped in an op- 
era cloak ; no stlflT, embroidered, young-lady-fied 
garment, but a voluminous drapery of soft scar- 
let woolen stuff, such as Semiramide herself 
might have worn. "She looks like Semira- 
mide, " Talbot thought. " How did this Scotch 
banker and his Lancashire wife come to have an 
Assyrian for their daughter?** 

He began brilliantly, this young man, as lor- 
ers generally do. 

" I am afraid yon must have fatigued yourself 
this evening, Miss Floyd,'* he remarked. 
* Aurora stifled a yawn as she answered him. 
" I am rather tired,^ she said. 

It wasn't very encouraging. How was he to 
begin an eloquent speech, when she might /all 
asleep in the middla of it ? Bnt bo did ; be 



dashed at once into the heart of hit subject^ and 
he told her how he loved her ; how he bad done 
battle with thb passion, which had been too strong 
for him ; how he loved her as be never thought 
to love any creature upon this eanh ; and bow 
he cast himself before her in all humility, to tidce 
liis sentence of life or death from her dear lipa. 

She was silent for some moments, her profile 
sharply dbtinct to him in the moonlight, and 
those dear lips trembling visibly. Then, with a 
half averted face, and in words that seemed to 
come slowly and painfully from a stifled throaty 
she gave him hb answer. 

That answer was a rejection ! 

Not a young lady's No, which means yes U^ 
morrow, or which means perhaps that you have 
not been on vour knoes in a passion of despair^ 
like Lord Edward Fits Morlgrsh in Miss Oder- 
ose's lost novel. Nothing of thb kind ; but a 
calm negative, carefully and tersely worded, at 
if she feared to mislead him by so much as one 
syllable that could leave a loophole through 
which hope might creep into hb heart. He was 
rejected. For a moment it was quite as much 
as he could do to believe it. He was inclined to 
imagine that the signification of certain words 
had suddenly changed, or that he had been in 
the habit of mbtaking them all hb life, rather 
than that those words meant thb hard fact, name- 
ly, that he, Talbot lUleigh Bubtrodc, of Bui- 
strode Castle, and of Saxon extraction, had been 
rejected by the daughter of a Lombard-Street 
banker. 

He paused — for an hour and a half or so^ as 
it seemed to him — in order to collect himself b^ 
fore he spoke again. 

*• May I — ventnre to inquire,** he said — bow 
horribly commonplace the phrase seemed; be 
could have used no worse had he been inquiring 
for furnished lodgings — "may I ask if any prior 
attachment — to one more worthy — ^ 

" Oh no, no, no 1** 

The answer came upon him so snddcidy that 
it almost startled him as much as her rejection. 

"And yet your decision b irrevocable?** 

"Quite irrevocable.** 

"Forgive me if I am intrusive ; bnt — but BIr. 
Floyd may perhaps have formed some higher 
views." * 

He was interrupted by a stifled sob as she 
clasped her hands over her averted face, 

"Higher views!" she said; "poor dear old 
man, no, no, inde^." 

"It b scarcely -strange that I bore yon with 
these questions. It is so hard to think that* 
meeting vou with your affections disengaged,! 
have yet been utterly unable to win one shadow 
of regard upon which I might build a hope for 
the future.*' 

Foor Talbot! Talbot, the n>litter of meta. 
physical straws and chopper of logic, talking of 
building hopes en shadows with- a lover's delhw 
ioYU stupiditT. 

" It b so hard to resign ever^ thought of tout 
ever coming to alter vour decision of to-night, 
Aurora" — he lingered on her name for a nM^ 
ment, first because it was so sweet to say it, and, 
secondly, in the hope that she would speak—" it 
is so bard to remember the fabric of happiness I 
had dared to build, and to lay it down here to- 
night forever.** 

Talbot quite forgot that, vp to the time of the 
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arriral of John Mellish, he had heen perpetnmlljr 
anting against hif passion, and had declared to 
himself over and over again that he woald he a 
consummate fool if he was ever beguiled into 
making Aurora his wife. He rerersed the par- 
able of the fox ; for he had heen inclined to 
make faces at the grapes while he fancied them 
within his reach, and, now that they were re- 
moved from his grasp, he thought that ^nch de- 
licious fruit had never grotm to tempt mankind* 

** If— if,** he sai<l, **m/ fate had been happier, 
I know how proud mv father, poor old Sir John, 
would have been of his eldest 8on*s choice.** 

How ashamed he felt <4 the meanness of this 
ffpeech ! The artful sentence had been construct- 
ed in order to n^mind Aurora whom she was re- 
fusing. He was trying to bribe her with the 
baronetcy which was to be his in due time. But 
she made no answer to the pitiful appcaL Tal- 
bot was almost choked with mortification. ** I 
see — I see,** he said,** that it is hopeless. Good- 
night, Miss Fkyd." 

She did not even turn to look at him as he 
left the balcony ; but with her red drapery wrap- 
lied tightly round her, stood shivering in the 
moonlight, with the siknt tears slowly stealing 
down her cheeks. 

" Higher views I" she cried bitterly, repeat- 
ing a phrase that Talbot used — ** higher views ! 
God help him !" 

'* I must wish yon good-night and good-by at 
the same time," Captain Bulstrode said as he 
shook hands with Lucy. 
Good-by?** 

Tcs ; I Icare Brighton early to-morrow.** 
So suddenly?** 

** Why not exactly suddenly. I always meant 
to travel this winter. Can I do any thing for 
you — at Cairo?" 

He was so pale, and cold, and wretched-looking 
that she almost pitied him in spite of the wild 
joy growing up in her heart. Aurora had rc- 
fa$ed him — it was perfectly clear — refused htm ! 
The soft blue eves filled with tears at the thought 
that a demigod should have endured such hu- 
miliation. Talbot pressed her hand gently in 
bis own clammv palm. He could read pity in 
tliat tender look, but possessed no lexicon by 
which he could translate its deeper meaning. 

••You will wish your uncle good-by for mc, 
Lucy,** he said. He called her Lucy for the first 
time ; but what did it matter now? His great 
affliction set him apart from his fellow -men, 
and gave him dismal privileges. ** Good-night; 
Lucy; good -night and good-by. I — I — shall 
hope to see yon again in a year or two.** 

The pavement of the East Cliflf seemed so 
much air beneath Talbot Bulstrode*s boots as he 
strode back to the Old Ship ; for it is peculiar to 
rs, in onr moments of suivreme trouble or joy, to 
lose all consciousness of the earth we tread, and to 
floot upon the atmosphere of sublime egotism. 

But the capuiin did not leave Brif^ton the 
next day on the first stage of his Egyptian jour- 
ney. He staid at the fashionable watering- 
tdace ; but he resolutely abjured the ncighbor- 
lood of the East Cliff, and, the day being wet, 
took a pleasant walk to Shoreham through the 
rain ; and Shoreham being such a pretty place, 
he was, no doubt, much enlivened by that exer- 
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Betoning through the fog at abont four 



o'clock, the captain met Mr. John Mellish dota 
against the turnpike outside CliftonviUe. 

The two men stared aghast at each other. 

**^Vhy, where on earth are yon going?** ask- 
ed Talbot. 

**Back to Yorkshire by the first train that 
leaves BrightoiL** 

**But this i5n*t the way to the station!" 

**No; but thev're putting the horses in my 
portmanteau, and my shirts are going by the 
JiCeds cattle-train ; and—** 

Talbot Bulstrode burst into a loud laugh, a 
harsh and bitter cachinnntion, but affording 
wondrous relief to that gentlcman*s overchaiged 
breast. 

** John MeUish,'* he said, " yon have been pro- 
posing to Aurora Floyd.** 

The Yorkshireman turned scarlet. **It — it 
— ^wasn't hoix>rable of her to tell yon,** he stam- 
mered. 

** Miss Floyd has never breathed a word to me 
upon the subject. I*ve just come from ^hore- 
harti, and youVc only lately left the East CliC 
You*ve proposed, and you*ve been rejected.** 

**I have,** roared John; **and it*s doosed 
hard, when I promised her she should keep a 
racing stud if she liked, and enter as many coltt 
as she pleased for the Derby, and give her own 
orders to the trainer, and I*d never interfere; 
and — and — MeUish Park is one of the finest 
places in the county; and Td have won her a 
bit of blue ribbon to tie up her bonny black 
bait.- 

**That old Frenchman was right,** muttered 
Captain Bulstrode : ** thercf u a great satisfaction 
in the misfortunes of others. If I go to my den- 
tist, I like to find another wretch in the waiting- 
room; and I like to have my tooth extracted 
first, and to see him glare enviously at me as I 
come out of the torture chamber, knowing that 
my troubles arc over, while his are to come. 
Good-by, John Mellish, and God bless yon. 
You're not such a bad fallow, after all." 

Talliot felt almost cheerful as he walked back 
to the Ship, and he took a mutton cutlet and 
tomata sauce, and a pint of Moselle for his din- 
ner; and the food and wine warmed him; and, 
not having slept a wink on the previous liight, 
he fell into a heavy indigestible slumber, with 
his head hanging over the sofa -cushion, and 
dreamed that he was at Grand Cairo (or at a 
place which would have been that city had it 
not been now and then Bulstrode Castle, and 
occasionally chambers in the Albany), and that 
Aurora Floyd was with him, clad in imperial 
purple, with hieroglyphics on the hem of her 
.robe, and wearing a clown*s jacket of white satin 
and scarlet spots, such as he had once seen fore- 
most in a great race. Captain Bulstrode arose 
early the next morning, with the full intention 
of departing from Sussex br the 8 45 ex))ress; 
but suddenly remembering that he had but poor- 
ly acknowledged Archibald Floyd's cordiality, 
he determined on sacrificing his inclinations on 
the shrine of courtesy, and calling once more at 
the East Cliff to take 'leave of the banker. Hav- 
ing once resolved upon this line of action, the 
captain would fain have hurried that moment to 
Mr. Floyd's house; but, finding that it was onlr 
half past seven, he was compelled to restrain his 
impatience and await a more seasonable hour. 
Could he go at nine? Scarcely. At ten? Yes, 
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toi'cl;, ube could t>im leare bj the elcreii o'clock 
tnin. 1I« Ecni hU breakfnsl tw*; nntoucbed, 
■nil lat looking nl hi* inaich in « mad hurry for 
the time to ]>asa, jct grosing hot and nucom- 
fottnble as tUe hour drew near. 

At a qamter to icn lie pat on hU hat and left 
the howl. Mr. Flovd «*ai at home, Ibe acrrant 
told him— np Ktoirs in ihc UttloxiidT.bc thought. 
Talbot waiicd for no more. " Yon nocd not an- 
noiini-c me," he laid; "I know vhera to find 
your mailer." 

The iludv was on the aamo floor u tho drair. 
ing-room, and cla» against the drawing-room 
door Talbot panicd fur a momi^t. The door 






imptj- 



: An- 



^lo;d wai there, scaled wilh her back to- 
ward hirn, and her head leiiitng on the cushion) 
of her rliair. He Mopped Tor another momeni 
lo admire the back view of that »maUhcad, vitb 
its croim of hiatroiiii rnfcn hair, then look a ilcp 
or two in the diceclion of the banker'* atnd;, 
then tto|>pcd again, (hen lamed back, vent into 
the drawing- room, and (hut tlio door behind him. 

She did not ttir oi ho approached her, nor an- 
owcr when be itammcred her name. Her face- 
wu aa white oj ibe face of a dead woman, and 
ber nerreli'ii hand) hung over the cusbioni of 
tho arm-chair. A newspaper wai Wing at ' 
foot. She had quieilj swooned away sitting tli 
b; hcnelf, wilh no one bj lo restore her to o 
•cion^nesa. 

Talbot dims some flowen from a rasa on 
table, and dashed tho water over Aarora's f( 
bend ; then wheeling her chair cloie to the D|icn 
window, ho set her with her face to the < ' ' 
Id two or three moments she he^ian lo iliii^ 
olently, and soon aficrward opened her ej'ci 
looked at him ; ns she did so, slie put licr handa 
to her head, n> if iniug to remember somethinj 
•' Talbot !"ehesaii, "Talbot!" 

Sbscnilcdhiraby bis Christian name, she who 
Sre-aDd-thirlj hour* before had coldly rorbidden 
him lo hope. 

' > Aurora, " he cried, " Aurora, I IbonRbt I 
came here to wi^h your father good-by; but T 
dcccircd myself. I came to ask you once more, 
and once for all, if your ilccision uf the night be. 
foie last was irrerocable ?' 

" Heaven knows I ihongbt it was when I nt 
teredit." 

"BntitwasnotT" 

" Do rou wlAh me to reroke it r 

"1)0 I wish? dol— " 

" Because, if fon really do, I will revoke il] 
for yon arc a brave and honorable man, Caploii 
Bulslrode, and 1 love yon very dearly." 

Heaven knows into what rhapsodiei he might 
have fallen, but she pnt np her hand, as mn ' 
to say, " Forbear tivday, if you love roe," 
hurried from the room. He had ecccpird the 
cnp oT iaity which Ibe siren had offered, and 
had drained the very dregs thereof, and was 
drunken, lie dropped into the chair in which 
Aurora had sat, and, absent-minded in his jovfnl 
tnloxicaiion, picked np the newspaper that ^nd 
lain M her feet. He ahnddcred in spite of him- 
self OS he looked M tho title of the jonmal; It 
W«» Bflt* Lift — A dirty cojiT, crumpled, b " 
bear-Stained, and cmllling rank odors of infer 
toh.icco. Itwoi dircclcd to MiuFlf^. in ii 
■prawling penmanihip a* miglii have disgraced 
tlM polbc? of a sporting pnUic btnuat 



feU don wodei, 

The ncwiqiapcr had been redirected toAsrara 
by the housekeeper at Fclden. Talbot tan hii 
e eagcrlr over l1ic front page ; it was almoat 
itircly filled with advcnisemcnls (and »nch ad- 
rliscincnttl),bnt in one column there wai an 
count beaded, " Frio irn-oi. Ace idextib Gis- 
•Nt: as EsGLisn Jockey killedl" 
Captain Itulitrode never knew why he read of 
is accident. It was in no nay inleretting lo 
m, being an account of a stceple-cbase in Fmo- 
«a, in which a heavy English rider nnd a crack 
French horte had been killed. Then was « 
pTcnt deal of regret cxptctscd for the ksi of tba 
horse, and none for the man who bod ridden 
him, who, the reporter iiaicd, was veiy little 
known in sporting circles; hut in a paragraph 
lower down was added litis iufomatinn, evident- 
ly procnied at tho lost moment: " The jockey*! 
lume ivaa Conycro." 
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daoehlcr's choice w 
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been taken away, ai 



Fu>TD n*civcd the news of bla 
lice with evident pride and Mtii- 
beavy bnrdcn had 
Lcl shadow h 



bciin lifted from 'ihe lirei of father and danebter. 

Tho banter look his family bark to Fclden 
Woods, with Talbot Bnlstrode in bis tnin; and 
Ihe chinti rooms — pntliy, cheerful chamber*, 
With bow-windowi that looked acrou the wcD- 
kcpc Elablo-yard into long gladct of onk and 
beech — were prepared for Ihe ex-Hmsar, who 
was to rpcnd hii Christmas at Fcldeo. 

Mr. Alexander and her husband were estab- 
lished wilh their family in tho western wingj 
fit. and Mr. Andrew weit located at the caM- 

ihe old banker to summon his kinsfolk abost 
bin early in December, and lo keep them wiih 
bim till the bells of romantic Bcckcnhom chnreh 
bad heralded in tho New Tear. 

Lncy Floyd's checks had lort mnch oTlbefr 
dclicBlo color when she roamed to Fclden, and 
it wag prononnccd, by all who obscrred th^ 
change, that the air of Ea.*t Cliff, and the an-, 
lumn winds driflini* acrnci ihe bleak down^ bad 
been too much for the jimng lady's strength. 

Aurora seemed lo hovo burst forth Into aooa 
new and mora gloriniubeiintT since the mominc 
upon which she had accepted the band of Talbot 
Bulstrode. There was a prond defiance in ber 
manner, which became her belter than |;entlo- 
ne!s hc^mcs far lovelier women. There wai a 
haughty iHMtunaKt abonl this young lady wbMi 
gave new brilliancy to her great black CTe% and 
new music lo her joyous langh. She was lika 
wme beanliful, nntsy, boisteroni waterfall, (br- 
erer dancinc, niMhinf;, sparkling, seintiltatini; 
and ntterir defying yon to do onv thing bat ad- 
Tnire it. ^alhol Bulslrnde, having oDC« ahoB- 
doned himself to the Kpell tit the lirrn, made bo 
farther stropele, but fairly fell into iIm tdtfalli 
nf her ryes, and wnt cntanj-led in tbe mohy Bci- 
work of her hlue-blark hair. The urealor tba 
tcDsioa of tbo bow-string, the Wronger lb* n- 
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hcmid thereof; and Talbot Bolstrode was as 
weak to f^ve way at last as he had long been 
powerful to re^bt. I most write his stoiy in the 
eommuucst words. He could not help it! He 
lorcd her; not because he thought her better, or 
wiser, or lorelier, or more suited to him than 
many other women — indeed, be bad grave doubts 
upon cTcry one of these points — but because it 
was his destiny, and he lorcd ber. 

What is that h&rd word which ^LYictor lingo 
puts into the mouth of the jiricst in 7%e IJunrlk' 
iacJt ofXotrt Dame as an excuse for the dark- 
ness c^ his fin ? Anakllie I It was lib fate. So 
he wrote to his mother, and told her that lie had 
chosen a wife who was to sit in the halls of BuU 
strode, and whose name was to be . intcrwoTen 
with the chronicles of the house ; told her, roore- 
OTcr, that Miss Flovd was a bankcr^s daughter, 
beautiful and fascinaUng, with big black eyes, 
and fifty thouMind pounds for her dowry. I^dy 
Rakish Bujstrode answered her son*s letter npon 
a quarter of a quire of note-paper, filled ynth 
fcarful motherly prayers and suggestions; anx- 
ious ho]>cs that he had chosen wi^scly ; question- 
ings as to the opinions and religious principles 
of the ytmng lady — much, indeed, that Talbot 
would hare been sorely puzzled to answer. In- 
closed in this was a letter to Aurora, a womanly 
and tender epistle, in Which pride was tempered 
with lore, and which brought big tears welling 
np to Miss F1ord*s eyes, until Lady Rulstrode's 
firm penmanship grew blotted and blurred be- 
neath the reader's vision. 

And whither ^"cnt poor slanghtercd John Mcl- 
Csh? He returned to l^Icllish Park, carrying 
with him his dogs, and horses, and grooms, and 
phaeton, and other paraphcmalia ; but his grief 
— having nnlnckily come u)ion him after the 
racing stea.«on — was too much for him, and be 
fled away from the roomy old manj^ion, with its 
]ilea.snnt surroundings of park and woodland ; 
fur Aurora Floyd was not for him, and it was 
all flat, {-tale, and unprofitable. So he went to 
Paris, or Parry, as he called that imperial city, 
and estnl»ll<hea himself in the bi;;gcst chambers 
at Bfeurice^ and went backward and forward 
between that establi.chment and Galignani*s ton 
times a day in quest of the English pn]>erB. He 
dined drearily at Vcfour's, the Trois Frerc% and 
the Caf£ de Paris. His big voice was heard at 
every exficnsive dining-place in Paris, ordering 
•'Tbos k-i/luar dt Mcl/your: rout Marts;** but he 
sent the daintiest dLohes away untasted, and 
wonid sit for a quarter of an hour counting the 
toothpicks in the tiny blue vases, and thinking 
of Aurora. He rode dismally in the Bois do 
Boulogne, and sat shircring in cn/e't chanlunts, 
listening to songs that always Si^eined set to the 
same mcl<Hly. He haunted the circuses, and 
was well-nigh in lore with a fair moin^^^ ridfr, 
who had black eyes, and reminded him of Au- 
rora ; till, n)x>n buying the mo5t powerful opera- 
glass that the Rue dc Riroli could afford, he dis- 
co^'crcd that the ladr*s face wss on inch deep in 
a certain whitewash called 6/aac romii, and that 
the chief glory of her eyes were the rings of In- 
dian ink which surrounded them. lie conld 
have dashed that double-barreled trutb-revealer 
to the ground, and trodden the lenses to powder 
with bis hci'l, in his passion of despair: better to 
have K-cn forever deceived, to have gone on be- 
lieving that woman to be like Aurora, and to 



have gone to that circus every night until his 
hair grew white, but not with age, and until he 
pined away and died. 

The party at Felden Woods was a very joyons 
one. The voices of children made the house 
pleasant ; noisy bids from Eton and We«tmin- 
ster clambered about the balustrades of the stair- 
cases, and played battle-door and shuttle-cock 
npcm the long stone terrace. Tliese young pe<v 
pie were all cousins to Aurora Floyd, and loved 
the banker's daughter with a childi>h worship, 
which mild Lucy could never ins]iire. It was 
pleasant to Talbot BuLitrode to see that wherever 
his future wife trod, lo\-c and admiration waited 
upon her footsteps. He was not singular in hit 
passion for this glorious creature, and it could 
be, aUct all, no such terrible folly to love one 
who was beloved by all who knew her. So the 
proud Comisbman was happy, and gave himself 
np to his happincn without farther protest. 

Did Anrora love him? Did she make him 
due return for the passionate devotion, the blind 
adoration ? She admired and esteemed him ; 
slic was prond of him — proud of that very pride 
in bis nature which made him so different to 
herself, and she was too impulsive and truthful 
a creature to keep this sentiment a secret from 
her lover. She revealed, too, a constant desire 
to please her betrothed husband, suppressing at 
lea>t all ontward token of the tastes that were so 
unpleasant to him. No more copies of Btlta 
Lift littered the ladies* morning-room at Fel- 
den ; and when Andrew Floyd a&ked Aurora to 
ride to meet with biro, his cousin refused the of- 
fer, which would once have been so welcome. 
Instead of following the Croydon hounds. Mist 
Floyd was content to drive Talbot and Lucy in 
a basket carriage through the frost-bespangled 
country-side. Lucy was always the companion 
and confidante of the lovers ; it was hard for ber 
to hear their bajipy tuk of the bright future 
stretching far away before them — stretching 
down, down tlic shadowy aisles of Time, to an 
cscutchconed toiub at Bub^trcKle, where huslmnd 
and wife would lie down, full of years and hon- 
ors, in the days to come. It was hard to have 
to help them to }>lnn a thousand schemes of 
]»leasnre, in which — Heaven pity her ! — she was 
to join ; but she boro her cross meekly, this pale 
Elaine of modem days, and she never told Talbot 
Bnlstrode that she had gone road and loved him, 
and was fain to die. 

Talbot and Anrora were both concerned to see 
the pale cheeks of their gentle comjtanion ; but 
everv bodv was readv to ascribe them to a cold, 
or a cough, or constitutional debility, or some 
other botlily evil, which was to be cured by drugs 
and boluses : and no one for a moment imagined 
that any thing conld poshibly be ambs with a 
young lady who lived in a luxurious house, went 
shopjting in a carriage and pair, and hud more 
I pocket-roonev than she cared to spend. But 
the lily maid of Astolat lived in a lordly castle, 
and had doubtless ample pocket-money to buy 
gorgeous silks for her embroidery, and had little 
on earth to wish for, and nothing to do, whereby 
she fell siek for love of Sir Lancelot, and pined 
and died. 

Surely the secret of many sorrows lies in this. 
How manv a grief has been bred of idleness and 
leisure I Uow many a Spartan youth has nursed 
a bosom-devouring fox fur very lack of better 
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employment I Do the gentlemen who write the 
leaden in our daiW journals ever die of grief? 
Do the barristers whose names appear in almost 
every case rci>ortcd in those journals go mad for 
lore unrequited? Did the Ladt wrrii the 
LA3IP cherish any foolish passion in those days 
and nights of ceaseless toil, in those long watch- 
es of patient devotion far away in the East ? Do 
the curates of overcrowded parishes, the chap- 
lains of jails and convict-ships, the great medical 
attendants in the wards of hospitals — do they 
make for themselves the griefs that kill ? Sure- 
ly not. With the busiest of us there may be 
some holy moments, some sacred hour snatched 
from the nuise and confusion of the revolving 
wheel of Life*s machinery, and offered up as a 
sacrifice to sorrow and care ; but the interval is 
brief, and the great wheel rolls on, and we have 
no time to pme or die. 

So Lucy Floyd, having nothing better to do, 
nursed anil made much of her hopeless ]>a8sion. 
She set up an altar for the skeleton, and wor- 
shiped at the shrine of her grief; and when peo- 
ple told her of her pale face, and the family doc- 
tor wondered at the failure of his quinine mix- 
ture, perha])S she nourished a vague hope that 
before the spring-time came back again, bringing 
with it the wedding-day of Talbot and Aurora, 
she would have escaped from all tliis demonstra- 
tive love and happiness, and be at rest. 

Aurora answered Lady Raleigh Bulstrode*s 
letter with an epistle expressive of such gratitude 
and humility, such earnest hope of winning the 
loveof Talbofs mother, mingled with a dim fear- 
fulness of never being worthy of that affection, 
as won the Cornish Iady*s regard' for her future 
daughter. It was difficult to associate the im> 
pctuous girl with that letter, and Lady Bulstrode 
made an image of the writer that vcr^" much dif- 
fered from the fearless and dashing original. 
She wrote Aurora a second letter, more affec- 
tionately worded than the first, and promised the 
motherless girl a daughter*s welcome at Bul- 
strode. 

** Will she ever let me call her • mother,' Tal- 
bot?** Aurora asked, as iho read Lady Bul- 
strode*s second letter to her lover. '* She is very 
proud, is she not — proud of your ancient descent? 
Aly father comes from a Glasgow mercantile fam- 
ily, and I do not even know any thing about my 
mother's relations." 

Talbot answered her with a grave smile. 

** She will accept you for your native worth, 
dearest Aurora,*' be said, ** and will ask no fool- 
ish questions about the pedigree of such a man 
as Archibald Floyd — a man whom the proude<t 
aristocrat in England might be glad to call his 
father-in-law. She will reverence my Aurora's 
transparent soul and candid nature, and will bless 
me for the choice I have made.'* 

** I shall love her very dearly if she will only 
let me. Should I have ever cared about horse- 
racing, and read sporting papers, if I could have 
called a good woman * mother?'** 

She seemed to ask this question rather of her- 
self than of Talbot. 

Complete as was Archibald Floyd's satisfaction 
at his daughter's disposal of her heart, the old 
man could not calmly contemplate a separation 
from this idolised daughter ; so Aurora told Tal- 
bot that slie could never take up her abode in 
Cornwall during her father's lifetime ; and it was 



finallr arranged that the yonng eonnle were to 
spend half the year in London, and the other 
half at Felden VVoods. Wluit need hud the lone-> 
ly widower of that roomy mansion, with its long 
picture-gallery and snug suites of apartmenti^ 
each of them large enough to accommodate a 
small family ? What need had one solitary old 
man of that retinue of servants, the costly- stud 
in the stables, the new-fangled vehicles m the 
coach-houses, the hot-house flowers, the pinei, 
and grapes, and ])earheA, cultivated by three Soot> 
tish gardeners? What need had he of these 
thingit? lie lived principally in the study, in 
which he had once had a stormy inteniew with 
his only child; the study in which hung the 
crayon portrait of Eliza Floyd ; the room which 
contained an old-fashioned desk he had bought 
for a guinea in his boyhood, and in whidi there 
were certain letters i\Tittcn bv a hand that wei 
dead, some tresses of purple-black hair cut from 
the head of a corpse, and a pasteboard ticket, 
printed at a little town in Lanc:ishirc, calling 
upon the friends and patrons of Aliss Eliza Per- 
cival to come to the theatre, for her cf^pecial bea> 
efit, upon the night of August 20, 1837. 

It was decided, therefore, that Felden Woods 
was to be the country residence of Talbot and 
Aurora till such time as the young man shonld 
succeed to the baronetcy and Bulstrode Castle, 
and be required to live upon his estate. In the 
mean time the ex-Unssar was to go into Parliiu 
ment, if the electors of a certain little borough in 
Cornwall, which had alwa}'s sent a Bulstrode to 
Westminster, should be pleased to return him. 

The marriage was to take place early in May, 
and the honeymoon was to bo s|>cnt in Switzer- 
land and at Bulstrode Castle. Mr«. Walter Pow. 
ell thought that her doom was scnlcd, and that 
she would have to quit those pleasant pastures 
after the wedding-day ; but Aurora speedily set 
the mind of the ensign's widow at rest bv telling 
her that as she, Miss Floyd, was utterly ignorant 
of housekeeping, she would be happy to retain 
her services after marriage as guide and adviser 
in such matters. 

The poor about Beckenham were not forgot- 
ten in Aurora Floyd's morning drives with Lncj 
and Talbot. Parcels of grocery and bottles of 
wine often lurked beneath the crimson-lined 
leopard-skin carriage-rug ; ''and it was no un- 
common thing for Talbot to find himself making 
a foot-stool of a huge loaf of bread. The poor 
were very hungry in that bright December weath- 
er, and had all manner of complaints, which, 
howe%'er otherwise dit^similar, were all to be ben- 
efited by one especial treatment, namely, half 
sovereigns, old brown sherry, French brandy, 
and gunpowder tea. Whether the daughter 
was dving of consumption, or tlie father laid np 
with tbe rheumatics, or the husband in a raging 
fever, or the youngest boy recovering from n 
fall into a copper of boiling water, the above- 
named remedies seemed alike necessary, and 
were far more popular than the chicken-broths 
and cooling fever-drinks prepared by the Fdden 
cook. It pleased Talbot to see his betrothed dis- 
pensing good things to the eager recipients of her 
bounty. It pleased him to tliink how even his 
mother must have admired this high-si>irited 
girl, content to sit down in close cottage cham- 
bers and talk to rheumatic old women. Lncj 
distributed little parods of tractt prepared bj 
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Mr*. Alexander, and flannel gannents made br 
htr own white bonds; but Anrora pare the half 
sorenigns and the old shcrrr; and I*m afraid 
tbesc MDiple cotugen liked the bcircn best, ol- 
thongh tbej were wise enoagb and just cnongb 
to know that cacb ladj gave according to her 



It was in returning from a round of these char- 
itable rt>its that an adventure bcfcU the little 
party which was bj no means pleasing to Cap- 
txdn Buktrode. 

Aurora bad driven farther than usual, and it 
was striking four as bcr ponies da»hcd past Beck^ 
enbam church and down the hill toward Fcldcn 
Woods. The afternoon was cold and cheerless ; 
light flakes of snow drifted across the hard road, 
and hung here and there upon the leafless hedg- 
es, and there was that inky blackness in the skj 
which prc»agcs a bcavy fall. The woman at the 
lodge ran out with her apron over her head to 
open the g.itcs as Miss FIojd*s ponies approach- 
ed, and at the same moment a man rose from a 
bank by the road side, and came close np to tho 
little carriage. 

He was a broad-shouldered, stout-bnilt fellow, 
wearing a ^habbT velveteen cut-away coat, slash- 
ed about with abnormal pockets, and white and 
greasy at the seams and elbows. His chin was 
mnfllcd in two or three yanls of dirty woolen 
eomfoncr, after the fashion of his kind ; and the 
band of liis low-crowned felt hut was ornament- 
ed with a i>hort clay piiie, colored of a respecta- 
ble blackness. A dingy white dog, witb a brass 
collar, bow legs, a short nose, bloodshot eyes, one 
ear, a hanging jaw, and a generally supercilious 
C3qirc«sion of countenance, rose fn>m the bank at 
the same moment with his master, and growled 
ominously at the elegant vehicle and the mastiff 
Bow-wow trotting by its side. 

The stranger was the same individual who 
had accosted Miss Floyd in Cockspur Street 
three months before. 

I do not know whctlier Miss Floyd recognized 
this iicrson; but I know that she touched her 
ponies* ears u itb the whip, and the spirited ani- 
mals had dashed past the man, and through the 
gates of Fcldcn, when he si>rang forward, caught 
at ilicir heads, and stO)i|>ed the light basket car- 
riage, which rocked under tho force of his strong 
band. 

Tall)ot Bnlstrode leaped from the vehicle, 
heedless of his stiff* leg, and caught the man by 
the collar. 

'* Let go that bridle !** he cried, lifting his 
cane ; ** how dare you stop this lady*s ponies?" 

** Because I wanted to s)>cak to her, that^s 
why. Let go of my coat, will yerf 

The dog made at Talbot*s legs, but the voung 
nan whirled round his cane and inflictej such 
cbastiHrnicnt upon the snub nose of that animal 
as sent him into temporary retirement, howling 
dismally. 

**Yon are an insolent scoundrel, and Fve a 
good mind to—** 

*• You'd be hinscrlentj p'raps, if yer wos bnn- 
gry,'* answered the man, with a pitiful whine, 
which was meant to bo conciliating. **Such 
weather as this here's all very well for young 
swells such as you, as has your dawgs, and guns, 
and *untin*; but the winter's tr)'in* to a pAor 
man*8 temper when he's industrious and willin*, 
and can't get a stroke of honest work to do, or a 



mouthful of vittals. I oidy want to speak to tht 
yonng ladv ; she knows me well enough.* 

•*A\Tiic{i young lady ?- 

««Mi»s Floyd— the hcireaa.*' 

They were standing a little way from tho pony 
carriage. Aurora had risen from her scat and 
flung the reins to Lucv ; she was looking toward 
the two men, pale and breathless, doubtless tcr- 
yifled for the result of the encounter. 

Talbot released the man's collar, and went 
back to Miiis Floyd. 

** Do vou know this person, Anrora ?" he asked.. 

"Yei- 

*' lie is one of your old pensioners, I suppose?" 

" He is ; do not say any thing more to him, 
Talbot. His manner is rough, but he means no 
harm. Stop with Lucy while I speak to him." 

I{apid and impetuous in all her movements^ 
she sprang from the carriage and joined the man 
beneath the bare branches of the trees befors 
Talbot could remonstrate. 

The dog, which had crawled slowly back to his 
master's side, fawned upon her as she approach- 
ed, and was driven away by a fierce growl from 
Bow-wow, who was little likely to brook any such 
vulgar rivalry. 

The man removed his felt hat, and tugged 
ceremoniously at a tuft of sandyish hair which 
ornamented his low forehead. 

'*You might have spoken to a cove without 
all this here row, Miss Floyd," he said, in an iii« 
jured tone. * 

Aurora looked at him indignantly. 

** Wl»y did you stop me hero?" slie said ; "why 
couldn't yon write to me?" 

«Becanse writin's never so much good as 
speakin*, and becau^se such young ladies as ^oa 
are uncommon difficult to get at. How did I 
know that your pa mightn't have put his hand 
ujwn my letter, and there'd have been a pretty 
to do; though I dessay, as for that, if I was to 
go up to the house, and ask the old gent for a 
trifle, he wouldn't l)c backward in givin* it I 
dcKsay h(i'd be good for a fl-pun note, or a tenner, 
if it came to that" 

Aurora's eyes flashed sparks of Are as she 
turned u)K)n the speaker. ** If ever you dare to 
annoy my father, yon shall pay dearly for it, 
Matthew Harrison," she said; **not that I fear 
any thing yon can sav, but I will not have him 
annoyed — I will not liave him tormented. He 
has borne enough, and suffered enough, Heaven 
knows, without that. I will not have liira har- 
assed, and his best and tenderest feelings made a 
market of by such as you. I will not 1" 

She stamped her foot nnon the frosty ground 
as she s]K>ke. Talbot Bulstrode saw and won- 
dered at the gesture. He had half a mind to 
leave the carriage and join Aurora and her pe- 
titioner; but the ponies were restless, and he 
knew it would not do to abandon the reins to 
poo- timid Lucr. 

** You nccdn^ take on so. Miss Floyd," answer- 
ed the man, whom Aurora had addressed as Mat- 
thew Harrison ; ** I'm sure I want to make things 
pleasant to all parties. All I ask is, th*t you'll 
act a little liberal to a cove wot's come doi^n in 
the world since yon see him last. Ix)rd, wot a 
world it is for u]« and downs 1 If it had been 
the summer season, I'd have had no needs to 
worrit you ; but what's the good of standin* al 
the top of Regent Street such weather as this 
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with tarrier pupi and sqcIi liVes? OM ladies 
has no eye for dawgs in the winter; and even 
the genu as caros for rat-catchin* is gcttin* un- 
common scarce. There ain't nothink doin* on 
the turf whereby a chap can make an honest 
penny, nor won't be, come the Craven Meet in*, 
rd never hare come anigh yon, mi$s, if I hadn*t 
been hanl up, and I know youMl act liberaL" 

"Act liberally !*• cried Aurora; "good hear- 
ens ! if every guinea I have, or ever hope to have, 
coidd blot out the business that yon trade npon, 
l*d open my hands and let the money run through 
them as freely as so much water.'* 

" It was only good-natured of mo to send you 
that *erc paper,' though, miss, eh ?" said Mr. Mat- 
thew Harrison, plucking a dry twig from the tree 
nearest him, and chewing it for his delectation. 

Aurora and the man had walked slowly on- 
ward as they spoke, and were b^ this time at 
some distance from the pony carnage. 

Talbot Balstrode was in a fever of restless im- 
patience. 

" Do you know this pensioner of your cousin's, 
Lucy ?*' he asked. 

" No, I can't remember his face. I don't think 
ho belongs to Bcckenham." 

•• Wliy, if I hadn't have sent you that 'ere D/e^ 
yon wouliln't have kuow'd, would you, now?** 
said the man. 

• "No, no, perhaps not," answered Aurora. 
She had taken her porte-monnaie from her pock- 
et, and Mr. Harrison was furtively regarding the 
little morocco receptacle with glistening eyes. 

" You don't ask me about any of the particu- 
lars?" he said. 

" No. What should I care to know of them ?" 

"No, certainly," answered the man, suppress- 
ing a chuckle; "you know enough, if it comes 
to that ; and if yon wanted to know any more, I 
couldn't tell you, for them fcAv lines in the paper 
is all I could ever get hold of about the business. 
But I always said it, and I always will, if a man 
as rides up'ard of eleven stone — " 

It seemed as if he were in a fair way of ram- 
bling on for ever so long if Aurora hsd not 
checked him by an impatient frown. Perhaps 
he stopped all the more readily as she. opened 
her purse at the same moment, and he caught 
sight of the glittering sovereigns lurking between 
leaves of crimson silk. He had no very acute 
sense of color ; but I am sure that he thought 
gold an(^ crimson made a pleasing contrast, as 
he looked at the yellow coin in Miss Floyd's 
porte-raonnaie. She poured the sovereigns into 
her own gloved palm, and then drojtpcd the 
golden shower into Mr. Harrison's handlr, which 
were hollowed into a species of homy basin for 
the recejJtion of her bounty. The great trunk 
of an oak screened them from Che observation 
of Talbot and Lucy as Aurora gave the man the 
money. 

" You have no claim npon me,** she said, stop- 
ping him abruptly, as he began a declaration of 
(lis gratitude, "and I protest against vour mak- 
ing a market of any past einents which hare come 
under your knowledge. Remember, once and 
forever, that I am not afHiid of you ; and that if 
I consent to assist yon, it is because I will not 
have my father annoyed. Let me have the ad- 
dress of tome place where a letter may alwavs 
find TOO — you can put it into an envelope and di- 
rect It to me here — and from time to lime I proin- 

C 



ise to send yon a moderate remittance, suffidem 
to enable yon to lead an honest life, if }-on or anj 
of vour set arc capable of doing so ; bnt I repeat;^ 
if i give yoa this money as a bribe, it is only for 
my father's sake.** 

Tlie man muttered some expression of thank% 
looking at Aurora earnestly ; but there was tL 
stem shadow upon the dark face that foibada 
any hope of conciliation. She was tnming from 
him, followed by the mastiff, when the bandy- 
legged dog ran forward, whining and raising 
himself upon his hind legs to lick her hand. 

The expression of her face underwent an im- 
mediate change. She shrank from the dof^ and 
he looked at her for a moment with a dim nn- 
certainty in his bloodshot eyes ; then, as convic- 
tion stole npon the brute mind, he burst into m 
joyous bark, frisking and capering abont Miss 
Floyd's silk dress, and imprinting dusty impres- 
sions of his fore pauvs upon the Yich fabric. 

"The pore hanimal knows yer, miss,** said the 
man, dcprecatingly ; " yon was never *aughty to 
un. 

The mastiff Bow-wow made aa if he would 
have torn up every inch of ground in Fcldca 
Woods at this juncture; but Aurora quieted him 
with a look. 

"Poor Boxer!** she siud, "poor Boxer! to 
you know me. Boxer !** 

"Lord, miss, there's no knowin* the faithful- 
ness of them animals.** 

" Poor Boxer ! I think I should like to have 
you. Would you sell him, Harrison?** 
The man shook his head. 
"No, miss,** he answered, "thank yoa kind* 
ly ; there ain't much in the way of dawgs as Fd 
refuse to make a bargain about. If yon wanted 
a mute spannel, or a Russian setter, or a Ilile of 
Skye, l*d get him for you and welcome, and ask 
nothin' for my trouble ; but this here buU-tar- 
ricr's father, and mother, and wife, and fambly 
to me, and there ain't money enough in yonr 
pa's bank to buy him, miss.** 

"Well, well,'* said Aurora, relentingly, "I 
know how faithful he is. Send me the addreii^ 
and don't come to Felden again.*' 

She returned to the carriage, and, taking the 
reins from Talbot's hand, gave the restless poniea 
their head ; the vehicle dashed past Mr. Matthew 
Harrison, who stood hat in hand, with his dog 
l)etween his legs, until the P^rtT had gone hj. 
Miss Floyd stole a glance at her lover's face, and 
saw that Captain Bulstrode's countenance wore 
its darkest expression. The officer kept sulky 
silence till thev reached the house, when he hand- 
ed the two ladies from the carriage and followed 
them across the hall. Aurora was on the lowest 
step of the broad staircase before he n»oke. 

" Aurora,'* he said, " one word before yon go 
up stairs.** 

She turned and looked at him a little defiant- 
ly ; she was still venr nale, and the fire with 
which her eyes had flashed upon Mr. Matthew 
Harrison, dog-fancier and rat-catcher, had noi 
yet died out of those dark orbs. Talbot Bnl-* 
strode opened the door of a long chamber under 
the picture-gallery — half billiard-room, half lihrs- 
ry, and almost the pleasantest apartment in the 
house — ^and stood aside for Aurora to imus him. 
Theyoung ludy crossed the threshda as proud- 
ly as Marie Antomette going to face her plebeian 
accnserk The room was e^ptj. 
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Miss Floyd seated benclf in a low easjr-chair 
bj one of the two great fireplacesi and looked 
straight at the Uaie. 

*' I want to ask yon abont that man, Anrora,** 
Captain Bulstiode said, leaning orcr a prU-<He» 
chair, and pbjing nenrousl? with the earrcd ara- 
besques of the widnat-wuod frame-work. 

•« About which man ?** 

TTiis might have been prerarication in some ; 
from Aurora it was simplj defiance, as Talbot 



*'Tbe man who spoke to Ton on tho avenue 
just now. Who is he, and what was his business 
with jon ?" Here Captain Bulstrode fairlr broke 
down. He lored her, reader, he loved her, r&^ 
member, and he was a cowanL A coward un- 
der the influence of that most cowardly of all 
pUKMons, Love — the passion that could leave a 
stain upon a Nelson*s name ; tho passion which 
might have made a dastard of the bravest of the 
three hundred at Thcrmopylie, or the six hund- 
red at Balaclava. He loved her, this unhappy 
young man, and he began to stammer, and hes- 
itate, and apologiie, shivering under the angry 
light in her wonderful eyes. ''Believe me, Au- 
rora* that I would not for the world play the Fpy 
npon your actions, or dictate to you the objects 
of your bounty. No, Aurora, not if my right to 
do so were stronger than it is, and I were twenty 
times your husband ; but that man, that disrep- 
ntaUo-looking fellow who spoke to you just now 
—I don*t think he is tho sort of person yon ought 
toassisL'* 

** I dare>say not^** she said ; " I have no doubt 
I assist many peq>1e who ought by rights to die 
in a work -house or drop on the high road ; but, 
yon see, if I stopped to question their deserts, 
^ they might die of starvation while I was making 
* my* inquiries; so perhaps it*s better to throw 
away a few shillings upon some unhappy crea- 
ture who is wicked enough to bo hungry, and not 
good enough to deserve to have any thing given 
him toeaL** 

There was a recklessness abont this speech 
that jarred upon Talbot, but he could not very 
well take objection to it ; besides, it was leading 
away from the subject upon which he was so 
eager to be satisfied. 

** But that man, Aurora, who is he ?** 
•• A dog-fancier." 
Talbot shuddered. 

" I thought he was something horrible,** he 
murmured ; *' but what, in Ueavcn*s name, could 
he want of yon, Aurora?** 

*' What most of my petitioners want,*' she an- 
swered ; " whether it s the curate of a new cha|x;l 
with mcdio^al decorations, who wants to rival 
our Lady of Bons-seconrs upon one of the hills 
about >^orwood ; or a launuress who hiu burnt 
a wcck*s washing, and wants the means to make 
it" good ; or a lady of fashion, who is about to 
inaugurate a homo for the children of indi^ircnt 
Incifcr-match Mllcrs ; or a lecturer u)K)n politi- 
cal economy, or Shelley and Bvron, or Charles 
Dickens and the modem humorists, who is going 
to hold forth at Croydon, they all want the san^e 
thing— money I If I teli the curate that my 
principles are evangelical, and that I can*t pray 
sincerely if there are candlesticks on the altar, 
he is not the less glad of my hundred pounds. 
If I inform the lady of fashion that I have pe- 
cnliar (pinions abont the orphans of lucifec- 



match sellers, and cherish a theory of my own 
against the education of the masses, she will 
shrug her shoulders deprecatingly, but will tako 
care to let me know that any donation 3Iist 
Floyd may be pleased to afford will be cquaQy 
acceptable. If I told them that I had commit- 
ted half a dozen murders, or that I had a silver 
statue of the winner of last year*s Derby erected 
on an altar in my dressing-room, and did daily 
and nightly homage to it, they would tako my 
money and thank me kindly for it, as that man 
did just now.** 

** But one word, Aurora— -docs the man belong 
to this neighborhood f " 

"No." 

" How, then, did yon come to know him ?** 

She looked at him for a moment steadily, un- 
flinchingly, with a thoughtful expre^eiiun in thai 
ever-changing countenance — looked as if she 
were mentally debating some point. Then rising 
suddenly, she gathered her shawl abont her and 
walked toward the door. She paused upon* tho 
threshold and said, 

** This cross-questioning is scarcely pleasant, 
Captain Bulstrode. If I choose to give a five- 
pound note to any person who may a«k me fof 
It, I expect full license to do so, and I will not 
submit to be called to account for my actions- 
even by yon.** 

"Aurora!** 

The tenderly reproachful tone struck her to 
the hcarL 

"You may believe, Talbot,** she said, "yon 
must surely believe that I know too well the 
value of your love to iipperil it by word or deed 
— ^yon must bdieve this." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

POOR JOim MELLISn COMES BACK AGATf. 

JoiiK Mellish grew weary of the great city 
of Paris. Better love, and contentment, and a 
crust in a wanstardt, than stalled oxen or other 
costly food in the loftiest saloons aujtrcmier, and 
with the most obsequious waiters to do us hom- 
age, and repress so much as a smile at our in- 
sular idiom. Ho grew heartily weary of the 
Hue dc Kivoli, the gilded railings of the Tuilerict 
gardens, and tho leafless trees behind them. He 
was weary of the Place de la Concorde, and the 
Champs Elvsccs, and the rattle of the hoofs of 
the troop about his imperial highnesses carriage, 
when Napoleon the Third or the baby prince 
took his airing. The plot was yet a hatching 
which was to come so soon to a climax in the 
Rue Le))ellctier. He was tired of the broad 
boulevards, and the theatres, and the caf<5a, and 
the glove-shops — tired of staring at the jewelers* 
windows in the Rue de la Paix, picturing to 
himself the face of Aurora Floyd under the dia- 
mond and emerald tiaras displayed therein. He 
had serious thoughts at times of buying a stove 
and a basket of charcoal, and asphvxiating him- 
self quietly in the great gilded saloon at Men- 
rice*s. What was the use of his money, or his 
dogs, or his horses, or his broad acres? All 
these put together would not purchase Aurora 
Floyd. What was tho good of life, if it came to 
that, since the banker*s dailghter refused to share 
it with him ? Remember that this big, blue-eyed, 
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cnrlv-liaired John McIIisb had been from his 
cradle a spoiled child — fpoilcd by poor rclAtions 
and parasites, fcrvanta and toadies, from the first 
hour to the thirtieth year of his existence — and 
it seemed snch a very hard thing that this beau- 
tiful woman should be denied to him. Had he 
been an Eastern potentate, he would have sent 
for his vizier, and would have had that official 
bow.strung beforo his eyes, and so made nn end 
of it ; but beinjr mon?lT a Yorkshiro gentleman 
and landow-licr, he had no mora to do but to 
bear his burden quictlv. As if he had ever borne 
any tiling quietly ! Ac flung half the weight of 
his };rief upon his valet, until that functionary 
dreaded the sound of Miss Floyd*s name, and 
told a fellow-servant in confidence that his roos- 
ter "made such a howling about that young 
woman as he offered marriage to at Brighton 
that there was no bearing him.** The end of it 
all was that one night John Mellish gave sud- 
den orders for the striking of his tents, and early 
the next morning departed fur Ihe Great North- 
ern Railway, leaving only the ashes of his fires 
behind him. 

It was only natural to suppose that Mr. Mel- 
lish would h.ive gone straight to his country res- 
idence, where there was much business to be done 
by him: foals to be entered for coming races, 
trainers and stable-boys to be settled with, the 
planning and laving down of a pro]>oscd tan-gal- 
lop to be carric^l out, and a racing-stud awaiting 
the eye of the master. But, instc.id of going 
from the Dox^cr Railway Station to the Great 
Northern Ilotol, eating his dinner, and starting 
for Doncastcr by the express, ^Ir. Mellish drove 
to the GIoace>ter CuiTec-housc, and there took 
up his quarters, fitr the pnr|)osc, ns he said, of 
seeing the Cattle-show. He made a melancholy 
prctca<ie of driving to Baker Street in a Hansom 
cab, and raimcd hither and thither for a quar- 
ter of an hour, staring dismally into the )X'ns, 
and then fled away precipitately from the York- 
shire gentlemen-farmers, who gave him hearty 
greeting. He left the Gloucester the next morn- 
ing in a dog-cart, and drove straight to Bocken- 
ham. Aa*hib.ild Floyd, who knew nothing of 
this young Yorkshireman*s declaration and re- 
jection, had given him a hearty invitation to 
Feldon Woods. Why shouldn*t he go there? 
Only to make a morning call ufion the hospitable 
banker; not to see Aurora; onlv to take a few 
long respirations of the air she \)reathed before 
ha went back to Yorkshire. 

Of coarse he knew nothing of Talbot Bui- 
strodc*s happiness, and it had been one of the 
chief consolations of his exile to remember that 
that gentleman had )mt forth in the same vessel, 
and had been shipx^TCckcd along with him. 

He was ushereil into the billiard-room, where 
he found Aurora Floyd seated at a little table 
near the firc^ making a pencil copy of a proof 
engraving of one of Rosa Bonheur*s pictures, 
while Talbot BuUtrode sat by her side preparing 
her pencils. 

W e feel instinctirely that the man who cuts 
lead-pencils, or holds a skein of silk upon his 
outstretched hands, or carries lap-dogs, o|)era- 
cloaks, camp-stools, or parasols, is "engaged.** 
Even John Mellish had learned cnongh to know 
this. He breathed a sigh so loud as to be heard 
by Lucy and her mother seated by the other 
firejilaoe — a sigh that was on the rergo of a groan 



— and then hold out his band to Bliss Floyd. 
Not to Talbot Bulstrode. Ue had ragne mem- 
ories of Roman legends floating in his brain, le-> 
gends of superhuman generosity and classic self- 
abnegation, but he could not hare shaken hands 
with that dark-haired young Comishman, though 
the tenure of tlie Mellish estate had hung upon 
the sacrifice. He could not do iL He seated 
himself a few paces from Aurora and her lover, 
twisting his hat about in his hot, nerrons hands 
until the brim was well-nigh limp, and was pow- 
erless to utter one sentence, even so much as 
some poor pitiful remark about the weather. 

He was a great sfioiled baby of thirty yean of 
age ; and I am afraid that, if the stem truth 
must be told, he saw Anrora Floyd across a mist, 
that blurred and distorted the bright face before 
his eyes. Lucy Floyd came to his relief by car- 
r}'ing him off to introduce him to her mother^ 
and kind-hearted Mrs. Alexander was delighted 
with his frank, fair English face. He had the 
good fortune to stand with his back to the light, 
so that neither of the ladies detected that fo^ish 
mbt in his bine eyes. 

Archibald Floyd would not hear of his visit- 
or's returning to town either that night or the 
next day. « 

** You must spend Christnuiswith ns^'*he said, 
** and see the New Year in before yon go back to 
Yorkshire. I have all my children about me at 
this season, and it is the only time that Fclden 
seems like an old man*s home. Tour friend 
Bulstrode stops ^nth ns** (Mellish winced as be 
received this intelligence), **and I shaVt think 
it friendly if you refuse to join our P«rtT." 

AVhat a pitiful coward this John Mclush must 
have been to accept the banker's invitation, and 
send the Newtown Pagnell back to the Glouces- 
ter, and suffer himself to bo led away by Mr. 
Floyd*8 own man to a pleasant chamber a few 
doors from the chintz-rooms occupied by Talbot ! 
But I have said beforo that love is a cowardly 
passion. It is Mko the toothache; the bravest 
auil strongest succumb to it, and howl aloud nn- 
dcr the torture. I don't suppose the Iron Dnke 
would have been ashamed to own that ho object- 
ed to having his teeth out. I have heard of a 
great fighting man who could take pnnishmcnt 
better than any other of the genii of the ring^ 
but who fainted away at the first grip of the 
dentist*s forceps. John MeUbh consented to 
stay at Fclden, and he went between the Ughts 
into Talbot's dressing-room to expostulate wi^ 
the captain upon his treachery. 

Talbot did his best- to console his dolefol vie- 
itant. 

**Thero are more women than one in the 
world,** he said, after John had unbosomed hioA- 
sclf of his grief— he didn't think this, the hypo- 
crite, though he said it — "there are more wom- 
en than one, my dear Mellish, and many Terr 
charming and estimable girls, who would be glaa 
to win the affections of such a fellow as you.** 

" I hate estimable girls,** said Mr. Aellisli { 
"bother my affections, nobody will ever win mj 
affections ; but I lore her, I k>to that beautifiu 
black-eyed creature down stain, who looks st 
yon with two flashes of lightning, and Tides eo 
well ; I love her, Bulstrode, and yon told me 
that she'd refused you, and that Ton were going 
to loave Brighton by the eight o^clock express, 
and yon didn't, and you sneaked back and made 
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ber a iccond offer, and slie accepted joa, and, 
damme, it wasn't fair plaj." 

Uaring said which, Mr. McUish ffanj; himself 
apon a chair, which creaked under hid weight, 
and fell to poking the fire furioa«Ij. 

It was hard for poor Talbot to hare to ezcnse 
himself for having won Aurora's hand. He 
could not rery well remind John Mellbh that if 
Miss Flovd had accepted him, it was perhaps be- 
cause she preferred him to the honest Yorkshire- 
man. To John the matter never presented it- 
self in thjs light. The spoiled child had been 
cheated out of that to^ above all other toys, u}ti)n 
the possession of which he had set his foolish 
hearL It was as if he had bidden for some 
crack horse at TattersallV, in fair and open com- 
petition with a friend, who had gone back after 
the sale to outbid him in some underhand fash- 
ion. He could not understand that there had 
be«n no dishonesty in Talbot's conduct, and he 
was highly indignant when that gentleman ven- 
tured to hint to him that perhaps on the whole, 
it would have been wiser to bare kept awaj from 
Felden Woods. 

Talbot Bulstrode bad avoided anr farther al- 
lusion to Mr. Matthew Harrison, the <)og-faiioier, 
and thi«, the first dispute between the lo\ cm, had 
ended in the triumph of Aurora. 

Bliss Floyd was not a little embarrassed by the 
presence df John Mellish, who roamed duicon- 
solatoly about the big rooms, seating himself c^-er 
and anon at one of the tabica to |>i'er into the 
Icnfos of a stereoscope, or to take up some gor- 
geously bound volnmc and drop it on the carpet 
in gloomy absence of mind, and who sighed hear- 
ily when sjjoken to, and was altogether far from 
pieaiKant company. Aurora's warm heart was 
touched by the piteous spectacle of this rejected 
loTcr. and she sou2:ht him out once or twice, and 
talked to him about his r.ncing stud, and asked 
him how he liked the hunting in Surrey; but 
John changed from red to white, and from hot 
to cold, when she spoke to him, and fled away 
from her with a scared and ghastly aspeet, wliivh 
would have been grotesque had it not been so 
painfully real. 

But by-and-by John found a more pitiful list- 
ener to his sorrows than ever TaUK>t Bulstrode 
had been, and this gentle and compassionate list- 
ener was no other than Lucv Fluvd, to whom the 
big Yorkshireman turned in his trouble. Did he 
know, or did he guess, by some womlrous clair- 
Toyance, that her griefs bore a common likeness 
to hif. own, and that she was just the one )M*rson, 
of all others, at Felden Woods to be pitiful to 
bim and patient with him? He was by no me:ins 
proud, thb transparent, boyish, babyi^h good fel- 
low. Two days after bis' arrival at Felden lie 
told all to poor Lucy. 

** I suppose yon know, Miss Floyd, *• he said, 
••that your cousin rejected me ? Yes, of course 
yon do; I believe she rejected Bul<troile ab«>ut 
the same time ; but some men haven't a ha*j)orth 
of pride ; I must say I think the captain acted 
like a sneak.** 

A sneak ! Her idol, her adored, her demi- 
god, her dark-haired and gray-eyed divinity, to 
be spoken of thns! She turned u|K>n Mr. Mel- 
lish with lier fair cheeks flushed into a pale glow 
of anger, and told him that Talbot had a right 
to do what he had done, and that whatever Tal- 
bot did was right. 



Like most men whose reflectire lacnltica ar« 
entirely undeveloped, John Alelli^ was ble»MKl 
with a sufiiciently rapid perception — a peivep- 
tion shar])cued ju>t then by that peculiar sym)ia- 
thetic prescience, that marvelous dain'oyance of 
which I have spitken; and in those few indig- 
nant words, and ihxU angry flush, he read |ioor 
Lucy*s si*cret : she loved TalboC Bulstrode as be 
loved Aurora — ho}ielessly. 

How he admired this fragile girl, who was 
frightened of honics and dogs, and who shivered 
if a breath of the winter air blew acn^s the heat- 
ed hall, and «ho vet bore her burden with this 
quiet, unciimplninmg patience; while he, who 
weighed fourteen stone, and could ri«Ie forty 
miles across country with the bitterest bla>ts of 
December blowing on his face, was powerless to 
endure his afiliction. It comfurted him to watch 
Lucy, and to read in those faint sigiis aud tokens, 
which had escaped even a mother** eye, the sad 
history of her unrequited aflftfctioii. 

Poor John wal too good-natured and unselfish 
to hold out forever in the dreaxy fortress of de- 
spair which he had built np for bis habitation ; 
and on Christmas eve, when there were certain 
rejoicings at Felden, held in e»jiecial honor of 
the younger visitors, he gave way, and joined in 
their merriment, and was more boyish than the 
youngest of them, burning hb fingers with bias- 
ing raisins, suflTering his eyes to be bandaged at 
the will <if noisy little |)layers at l»lind-man*s-bufr, 
undergoing ignominious penalties in their games 
of forfeits, jierforroing alternately innkeepers, 
shcriflTs officers, iiolit^men, clerg} men. and jus- 
tices in the acted charades, lifting tlte little ones 
who wanted to sec ^'de toji of de Kitmat-tev** in 
his sturdy arms, and making him^clf oihen^ise 
ngrceablo and useful to young people of from 
three to fifteen years of age, nntU at last, under 
the influence of all this juvenile gayety, and iicr- 
1iiq>s two or three glasM^ of Moselle, he Kildly 
kissed Aurora Flc>yd beneath the branch of mis- 
tletoe hanging. *♦ for this night only," in the great 
hall at Felden WiXMb. 

And having done this, Mr. Mellish fairly lost 
his wits, and was ** off his head** for the n>t of 
the evening, making speeches to the little ones 
at the su|>])er-t«b1e, and proposing Mr. Archibald 
Flovd and the commercial interests of Great Brit- 
ain with three times three; leading the chorus 
of those tiny treble voices with his own sonon>us 
buss, and wcc)>ing freely — he ne%'er quite knew 
why — behind his table-napkin. It was through 
an atmosphere of tears, and sparkling wines, aud 
gas, and liot-housse flowers, that he saw Aurora 
Floyd, looking — ah ! how lovely, in those sim- 
ple rolM^s of white which so much became her, 
and with a garland of artificial holly round her 
head. The s)>iked leaves and the scarlet Inrrries 
f<>rmed themselves into a crown — I think, ind(>ed, 
that a cheese-plate wotild have been tran^formed 
into a diadem if Miss Floyd had been plea^d to 
put it on her head — and she looked like the ge- 
nius of Christmas: something bright and beauti- 
ful — too beautiful to come more than once a year. 

Wlien the clocks were striking 2 A.M., h>ng 
after the little ones had been carried away muflled 
up in o))era-cloaks, terribly sleepy, and Vm afraid, 
in some instances, under the influence of strong 
drink — lahen the elder guests had all retired to 
rest, and the lights, with a few exce])tions, were 
fled, the garlands dead, and all but TalboC and 
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John McUish departf^ the two yonog men Tralk- 
cd up and down the long billiard-room, in tho 
red glow of the two declining fine*, and talked to 
each other conHdentially. It was the morning 
of Cbri&tmas day, and it would hare been strange 
to be unfriendly at such a time. 

**lf you'd fallen in love with the other one, 
BnUirode," said John, damping his old scliool- 
follow by the hand, and bturing at him ]»athetic- 
ally, **r could liaTO looked upon you as a broth- 
er ; iihc*s better suited to you, twenty thousand 
times better adapted to you tlian her cousin, and 
yun ought to have married her — in common cour- 
toy — 1 mean to say as an honorable — having 
vcr>' much compromised yourself by your atten- 
tions — Mrs. Whatshemame — the companion — 
Mrs. Powell — said so— you ought to have mar- 
ried her." 

" Married her ! ^larrierf whom ?" cried Tal- 
bot, rather savagely, shaking off his friend's hot 
gro^ip, and allowing Mr. Mellish to sway back- 
ward upon the heels of his varnished boots in 
rather an alarming manner. **Who do yon 
mean?" 

"The sweetest girl in Christendom— except 
one,'* exclaimed John, clasping his hot hands 
and elevating his dim blue eyes to tho ceiling ; 
*.* the loveliest girl in Christend9m, except one — 
Lucy Flovd.** 

•» Lucy Floyd r 

" Yes, Lucy ; the sweetest girl in — " 

"AMio says that I ought to marry Lncy 
Floyd ?" 

**Sho says so^no, no, I don*t mean that; I 
mean,** said Mr. Melli&li, sinking his voice to a 
solemn whisper, ** I mean tliat Lucy Floyd loves 
youl She didn*t tell me so— oh no, bless your 
soul 1 she never uttered a word upon the subject ; 
but she loves yon. Yes,** continued John, push- 
ing his friend away from liim with-lK)th hands, 
and staring at him as if mentally taking his ]»at- 
tern for a suit of clothes, ** that girl loves you, 
and has loved you all along. I am not a fool, 
and I give you my word and honor that Lucy 
Floyd loves yon." 

**Not a fool!** cried Talbot; "you're worse 
than a fool, John Mellish — ^you*re drunk !** 

Ue turned upon his heel contem]Huously, and, 
taking a candle from a tabic near the door, 
lighted it, and strode out of the room. 

John stood rubbing his hands through his 
curly hair, and staring helplessly after the cap- 
tain. 

** This is the reward a fellow gets for doing a 
generous thing,** ho said, as lie thrust his own 
candle into the burning coals, ignoring any easier 
mode of lighting it. ** It*s hard, but I suppose 
it*s human nature.*' 

Talbot Bulstrode went to bed in a very bad 
humor. Could it be true that Lucy loved him ? 
Could this chattering Yorkshircman have dis- 
covered a secret which had escatted the captain's 
penetration ? He remembered how, only a short 
time before, he had wished that this fair-haired 
girl might fall in love with him, and now all was 
trouble and confusion. Guinevere was lady of 
his heart, and )K>or Elaine was sadly in the way. 
Mr. Tennvson*s wondrous book had not been 
given to the world in the year fifty-seven, or no 
doubt poor Talbot would have compared himself 
to the knight whose **hc>nor rooted in dishonor 
stood.** llad he been disboooraUo? liad be 



eompromijed himself bjr Ids m He nti o nt to Lucy? 
Had he deceived thai fair and gentle creatnref 
The down pillows in the chintz chamber gave 
no rest to his weanr head that mght; and when 
he fell asleep in tbelate daybreak, it was to dream 
horrible dreams, and to see ia a viuon Anrorm 
Floyd standing on the brink of a dear pool of 
water in a woody recess at Felden, and pointing 
down through its crystal sorfisre to the corpse ci 
Lucy, lying pale and still amid liliet and clus- 
tering aquatic plants^ whose long tendrils en- 
twined themselves with the fair golden hair. 

He heard the splash of the water in that ter- 
rible dream, and awoke, to find hb valet break- 
ing the ice in his bath in the adjoining room. 
His perplexities aliont poor Lucy vanished in the 
broad daylight, and he langfaed at a tronble which 
must have grown out of his own vanity. What 
was lie, that young ladies should fall in lore with 
him? What a weak fool he mnst have been to 
have believed for one moment in the dronkcn 
babble of John MellishI So he dismissed the 
image of Aurora's coosin from his mind, and 
had eyes, ears, and thonght only for Aurora her- 
fself, who drove him to Bcckcnluim church in her 
basket carriage, and sat by his side in the bank- 
er's great square pew. 

Alas! I fear he heard ray little of the sermon 
that was preached that dar ; hut, for all that^ I 
declare that he was a good and devout man ; a 
man whom God had blessed with the gift of 
earnest belief; a man who took all blcssingn 
from the hand of God reverently, almost fearfid- 
ly ; and as he bowed his head at the end of that 
Christmas service of rejoicing and thanksgiving, 
he thanked Heaven for his overflowing cup of 
gladness, and i>rayed that he might become wor- 
thy of so much happincH. 

He had a vague fear that he was too happy— 
too much bound up heart and soul in the dark- 
eyed woman by his side. If she were to die ! 
If hhc were to be false to him ! lie turned sick 
and diszy at the thonght ; and even jn thaf sacred 
temple the Devil whi^cpcrcd to him that thers 
were still pools, loaded pistols, and other certain 
remedies for such calamities as those, so wicked 
as well as cowardly a passion is this terrible fever. 
Love! 

The day was bright and clear, tho light snow 
whitening the ground ; every line of hedge-top 
and tree cut sharply out against the cold bine 
of the winter sky. Tlie huiker proposed that 
they should send home the carriages, and walk 
dof^-n tho hill to Felden; so Talbot Bulstrode 
offered Aurora his arm, only too glad of the 
chance of a tite^lite with his betrothed. 

John Mcllish walked with Archibald Floyd, 
with whom the Torkshireman was an especial 
favorite ; and Lucy was lost amid a group cf 
brothers, sisters, cousins, annts, and ancles. 

** We were so bos^ all yesterday with the lit- 
tle people," said Talbot, *'that I forgot to teO 
yon, Aurora, that I had had a letter from mj 
mother.** 

Miss Flojd looked up at him with her hrighW 
est glance. She waa always pleased to hear aoiy 
thing about Lady Bulstrode. 

"Of course there is verr little news in the let. 
ter," added Talbot, '*for there is rarely mnch to 
tell at Bulstrode. And yet^yea— there is one 
l^eee of news which concerns jonnelC* 

" Which concerns me r* 
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** Yes. Ton remember mj consiii, Comtaiioe 
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She has letomed firom Paris^ her edaeatioo 
finished at last, and sbe^ I belicTc, aU-aocomplish- 
ed, and has gone to spend Christmas at Bui- 
strode. Good be«TenS| Aurora, what is the mat- 
ter ?" 

Nothing rery mndi, apporcntlj. Her face 
haa grown as white as a sheet of letter-paper, 
bat the hand vpon his arm did not tremble. 
Perhaps, had he taken especial notice of it, he 
woald have found it pretematnraUy stilL 

" Aurora, what is the matter ?** 

** Kothittg. Whj do yon ask V* 

**Toar face is as pale as — ** 

** It is the cold, I snpptee,** she said, shiver- 
ing. "Tell me about your cousin, this Miss 
TrcTjllian ; when did she go to Bulstrode Cas- 
tle?'^ 

** She was to arrive the day before yesterday. 
My mother was expecting her when she wrote." 

** Is she a favorite of Lady Bulstrode's ?*' 

'* No very emdal favorite. My mother likes 
her well enough ; but Constance is father a friv- 
olonsgirL'* 

*"I^ day before yesterday,** said Aurora; 
** Miss TWvyllian was to arrive the day before 
yesterday. The letters from Cornwall are de- 
livered at Fdden early in the afternoon, are they 
not?** 

"Yesjdear.** 

'*Tou will have a letter from your mother to- 
day, Talbot?*' 

'^ A letter to-dsiyl oh no, Aurora, she never 
writes two days running; seldom more than 
once a week." 

Miss Floyd did not make any answer to this, 
nor did her face regain iu natural hue during 
the whole of the homeward walki She was very 
silent, (mly replying in the brii,fcst manner to 
Talbot*s inquiries. 

*' I am sure that yon are ill, Aurora," he said, 
as thev ascended w terrace steps. 

*'IamaL" 

*' But, dearest, what is it ? Let me tell Mrs. 
Alexander, or Itba. Powell. Let me go back to 
Beckenham for the doctor.** 

She looked at him with a mournful earnest- 
ness in her cyei. 

•* My foolish Talbot," she said, *' do yon re- 
member what Macb^ said to his doctor? 
There are diseases that can not be ministered to. 
Let me alone; yon* will know soon enough — 
yon will know very soon, I dare say.** 

"But, Aurora, what do yon mean by this? 
What can there be upon your mind ?" 

"Ah! .what indeed I Let me alone, let me 
alone, Capuin Bnlstrode.** 

lie had caught her hand, but she broke from 
bim, and ran up the staircase in the direction of 
her own apartments. 

Talbot hnrried to Lucy with a pale, frighten- 
ed facei 

"Tour cousin is ill, Lucy," he said; "go to 
her, for Heaven's sake, and see what is wrong." 

Lucy obeyed immediately ; bat she found the 
door 6( Miss Fiord's room locked against her ; 
and when she called to Aurora and implored to 
bo admitted, that young lady cried ont, 

^* Go away, Lncy Flojd ; go away, and leave 
to myiel( imkss yon want to drive mo mad I" 
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CHAPTER EC 

BOW TALSOT BUL8TB0DB SPENT nu CBXlSTXAt. 

There was no more happiness for Talbot 
Bnlstrode that day. He wandered from room 
to room till he wm as weary of that exercise as 
the young lady in Monk Lewis's Castle Sjttetrt i 
he roamed forlornly hither and thither, hoping 
to find Aurora, now in the billiard-room, now in 
the drawing-room. He loitered in the hall upon 
the shallow pretense of looking at barometers 
and thermometers, in order to listen for the 
opening and shutting of Aurora's door. All the 
doors at Feldcn Woods were perpctuaUy open- 
ing and shutting that afternoon, as it seemed to 
Talbot Bulstrode. He had no excuse for pass- 
ing the doors of Bliss Floyd's apartments, for his 
oiitu rooms lay at the opposite angle of the 
house ; but he lingered on the broad staircase^ 
looking at the fumitpre-pictures upon the waU% 
and not seeing one line in these A\ ardour-Street 
productions. He had hoped that Aurora would 
appear at luncheon ; but that dismal meal had 
been eaten without her ; and the merry laugh- 
ter and pleasant talk of the family assembly had 
sounded far away to Talbot's ears — far away 
across some wide ocean of doubt and confusion. 

He passi^ the afternoon in this wretched man- 
ner, unobscn-ed Sy any one but Lncy, who watch- 
ed him furtively from her distant seat, as he 
roamed in and out of the drawing-room. Ah ! 
how manv a roan is watched by loving eyes 
whose light he never sees ! how many a man is 
cared for by a tender heart whose secret he ner- 
er learns 1 A little after dusk, Talbot Bulstrode 
went t^ his room to dress. It was some time 
before the bell would ring ; but he would dress 
early, he thought, so as to make sure of being in 
the drawing-room when Aurora came down. 

He took no light with him, for there were al- 
ways wax candles upon the chimney-piece in his 
room. 

It was almost dark in that pleasant chintx 
chamber, for the fire had been lately replenished, 
and there was no blaze ; but he could just dis- 
tinguish a white patch upon the green-cloth cor- 
er of the writing-table. The white patch was a 
letter. He stirred the black mass of coal in the 
grate, and a bright flame went dancing up the 
chimney, making the room as light as day. He 
took the letter in one hand, while he lighted one 
of the candles on the chimnev-picce with the 
other. The letter was from his mother. Au- 
rora Floyd had told him that he would receive 
such a letter. What did it all mean ? The gay 
flowen and birds upon the papered walls spim 
round him as he tore open the envelope. I firm- 
ly belie^-e that we have a semi-supernatural prft> 
science of the coming of all misfortune ; a pro- 
phetic instinct, which tcUs us that such a letter, 
or such a messenger, carries evil tidings. Tal- 
bot Bulstrode bad thst prescienee as he unfolded 
the paper in his hands. The horrible trouble 
was before him — a brooding shadow, with a 
veiled face, ghastly an^ und<^ned ; bnt it was 

" Mt DBAm Talbot,— I know the letter I am 
about to write will distress and perplex you ; but 
my duty lies not the less plaiiuv before me. I 
fear that your heart is much involved in voor 
engageipent to Miss Flojd." The erU tidinga 
concerned Aurora, then; the brooding shadow 
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was slowly lifting its dark rcil, and the faco of 
her he loved bc^t on onrth niiprarcd behind it. 
''But I know/* continued that pitiless letter, 
** that the sense of honor is the strongest part of 
your nature, and that, however you mav have 
loved this girr (O God, she s]iokc of hislovo in 
the past!), **you will not sulfur yourself to be 
cntmi»pcd into a false position through any 
weakness of affection. There is some mystery 
about the life of Aurora Floyd." 

This sentence was at the bottom of the firpt 
page; and before Tulbot Ral:^trode*8 shaking 
Land couM turn the Kmf, every doubt, cvcir fear, 
erery presentiment he had ever felt flashed back 
npon him with preternatural distinctness. 

"Constance Trev^-Uian came here yesterday; 
and you may imagine that in the course of the 
evening you were 8|>oken of, and your engage- 
ment discussed.'* 

A curse ui>on their friroloits women's gossip ! 
Talbot crushed the letter in his hand, and was 
about to lling it from him ; but, no, it must be 
read. The sli:idow of doubt must be faced, and 
wrestled with, and van(|ui*>1iod, or there was no 
more |>eace uix>n this cai^h for him. lie went 
on reading the letter. 

" I told Constance that Miss Floyd had been 
educated in the Rue St. Dominique, and asked 
if she remcml)ered her. *Whnt!* she said, *is 
it the Miss Floyd whom there was such a fuss 
about? the Miss Floyd who ran away from 
school ?* And then she told me, Talliot, that a 
^li^s Flovd was brought to the Demoiselles l/cs- 
pard by Lcr father last June twelvemonth, and 
that less than a fortnight after arriving at the 
school she di5api>cared ; her disa]»{*earance, of 
course, causing a great sensation and an im- 
mense deal of talk among the other pupils, as it 
was said she had ru» a>ray. The matter was 
hushed up as much as ]H>ssib1e; but vou know 
that girls will talk, and from what Constance 
tells me, I imagine that very unj)leasant things 
were said al^out Miss Flovd. Kow vou sav that 
the banker's daughter only returned to I-elden 
Woods in September last. ]Vhcrc was she in the 
intcrvalf* 

lie read no more. One glance told him that 
the rest of the letter eonsisted of motherly cau- 
tions, and admonitions as to how he was to act 
in this perplexing business. 

lie thrust the crumjiled paper into his bosom, 
and dropped into a chair by the hearth. 
^ It was so, then 1 There was a mystery in the 
life of this woman. The doubts and suspicions, 
the undefined fean and per|)lexitie% which had 
held him back at the first, and caused him to 
wrestle against his lore, had not been unfounded. 
There was good reason for them all, ample rea- 
son for them, as there is for every instinct which 
Providence j»uis into our hearts. A black wall 
rose np round about him, and shut him forever 
from the woman he loved; this woman whom 
he^ loved, so far from wisely, so fearfully well ; 
this woman, for whom ho had thanked God in 
the church only a few hours before. And she 
was to have been his wife — the mother of his 
children, perhajM. He clasped his cold hands 
over his face and sobbed aloud. Do not despise 
him for those drops of anguish ; they were the 
virgin tears of his manhood. Never since infan- 
CT had his eyes been wet before. God forbid 
thai such tcon as those shoold bo shed more 



than once in a lifetime. The agony of that mo- 
ment was not to be lived through twice. The 
hoarse sobs rent and tore his breast as if his flesli 
had been hacked by a rusty sword; and when 
he took his wet hands from his face, he wonder- 
ed that they were not red, fitr it seemed to him 
OS if he had been weeping blood. What shoold 
he do? 

Go to Aurora, and ask her the meaning of 
that letter ? Yes ; the course was plain enough. 
A tumult of hope rushed back upon him, and 
swe])t away his terror. \Vliy was he so n:ady 
to doubt her ? What a pitiful coward he was to 
sus]}cct her — to suspect this girl, whose trans- 
imrent soul had been so freely unveiled to him ; 
whose every accent was tmth ! For, in his in- 
tercourse with Aurora, the quality which he had 
learned moiit to reverence in her nature was ita 
sublime candor. He almost laughed at the rec- 
ollection of his mother's solemn letter. It waa 
so like these simple country people, whose lives 
had been bounded by the narrow limits of a 
Cornish village— it was so like them to make 
mountains out of the ^-criest mole-hills. What 
was th<*rc so wonderful in that which had oo- 
enrred ? TIio 8])oiled child, the willful heiress, 
had grown tired of a foreign school, and had 
nin away. Iler father, not wishing the girlish 
escapade to be known, had placed her somo- 
whero else, and had kept her folly a secret. 
What was there from first to last in the whole 
affair that was not perfectly natural and proba- 
ble, the exceptional circumstances of the case 
duly considered? 

lie could fancy Aurora, with her cheeks in a 
flame, and her eyes flashing lightning, flinging a 
page of blotted 'exercises into the face olf her 
French master, and running out of the school- 
room amid a tumnlt of ejuculatorybabble. The 
Ixuiutiful, impetuous creature! There is notb^ 
ing a man can not admire in the woman he 
loves, and Talbot was half inclined to admire 
Aurora for ha^-ing run away from schooL 

The flrst dinner-bell had rung during Captain 
Bulstrode*s agony; so the corridors and rooma 
were deserted when he went to look for Aurora, 
with his mother*s letter in his breast. 

She was not in the billiard- room or the draw- 
ing-room, but he foimd her at last in a little in- 
ner chamber at the end of the house, with a hay- 
window looking out over the park. The room 
was dimly lighted by a shaded lamp, and Blim 
Flovd was seated iii the uncurtained window, 
with her elbow resting on a cushioned ledg^ 
looking out at the steel-cold wintry sky and the 
whitened landscape. She was drcsscd'in black, 
her face, neck, and arms gleaming morUe-white 
against the sombre hue of her dress, and her at- 
titude was OS still as that of a statue. 

She neither stirred nor looked roond when 
Talbot entered the room. 

"My dear Aurora,'* he said, **I have been 
looking for you every where." 

She shivered at the sound of his roice. 

'* Yon wanted to see me f** 

''Yes, dearest I want yon to explain tome- 
thing to me. A foolish business enough, no 
doubt, my darling, and, of course, very cosily ex- 
plained ; but, as your future husband, I have n 
right to ask for an cxj>lanation ; and I know, I 
know, Aurora, that yon will give it in aU candor.** 

She did not ipcak, although Talbot passed for 
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■ome momentfli awaiting ber answer. He ooald 
oolj see her profile, dimlr lighted bf the wintry 
sky. lie could not see the mate pain, the white 
angnisb, in that joathfal lace. 

** I hare had a letter from mj mother, and 
tliere ia something in that letter which I wish 
jon to explain. S^all I read it to too, dearest ?** 

Uis Toice faltered upon the endearing expres- 
sion, and he remembered afterward that it was 
the last time he had ever addressed her with a 
loTcr^s tenderness. The daj came when she had 
need of his compassion, and when he gave it 
fredj; bat that moment sounded the death- 
knell of Lofe. In that moment the gulf yawn- 
ed, and the cliffs were rent asunder. 

^Sball I read yon the letter, Aurora?** 

**If yon please.** 

He took the crumpled epistle from his bosom, 
and, bending orer the lamp, read it aloud to Au- 
rora. He folly expected at erciy sentence that 
she would interrupt him with some eager expU- 
nation ; but she was silent until he had finished, 
and even then she did not qieak. 

*' Aurora, Aurora, is this true?" 

" Perfectly true.** 

** But why did yon run away from the Rue St. 
Dominique?'* 

" I can not tcU yon.** 

" And where were jou between the month of 
Jane in the year fifty^six and last September ?** 

*' I can not tell you, Talbot Bnlstrode. This 
IS my secret, which I can not toll you." 

'* Yon can not tell me! There is upward of a 
year missing from vour life, and jou can not tell 
me, your betrothed husband, what you did with 
that year?** 

" I can not.** 
Then, Aurora Floyd, yon can dctct be my 
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lie thought that she would turn upon him, 
sublime in her indignation and furj, and that 
the explanation he longed for would burst from 
her lips in a passionate torrent of angiy words ; 
bat she rose from her chair, and, tottering to- 
ward him, fell upon her knees at his feet. No 
other action could hare struck such terror to his 
heart. It seemed to him a confession of guilt. 
But what guilt? what guilt? What was the 
dark secret of this young creature's brief life ? 

** Talbot Bulstrcxle,*' she said, in a tremulons 
Toice, which cut him to the soul, " Talbot Bul- 
strode, lleaTcn knows how often I hare foreseen 
and dreaded this hour. Had I not been a cow- 
ard, I should have anticipated this exiilanation. 
But I thought — I thought the occasion might 
Devcr come, or that, when it did come, you would 
be generous — and — trust me. If yon can trust 
me, Talbot— if you can believe that this secret is 
Dot utterly shameful — ** 

«• Not utterW shameful !" he cried. " O God ! 
Aurora, that f should erer hear you talk like 
this I Do yon think there are any degrees in 
these tilings ? There must be no secret between 
my wife and me ; and the day that a secret, or 
the shadow of one, arises between us, must see us 
part forerer. Rise from your knees, Aurora ; 
Toa are killing me with this shame and humil- 
iation. Rise from your knees ; and if we are to 
part this moment, tell me, tell me, for nity*s sake, 
that I hare no need to despise myself for having 
krred you with an intensity which has scarcely 
been manly.** 



She did not obey him, but sank lower in her 
half kneeling, half crouching, attitude, her faee 
buried in her hands, and only the coils of her 
black hair viaible to Captain Bulstrode. 

" I was motherless from m^ cradle, Talbot,** 
she said, in a half stifled roice. " Have pity 
upon me.** 

"Pity!- echoed the capuin; "pity! Why 
do yon not ask me for justice t One question, 
Aurora Floyd, one more question, perhaps the 
last I ever may ask of yon — Does your father 
know whr you left that school, and where yon 
were during that twelvemonth ?** 

" He does.** 

•'Tliank God, at least, for that! Tell roe, 
Aurora, then, only tell me this, and I will b^ 
lieve your simple word as I would the oath of 
another woman — tell mo if he approved of your 
motive in leaving that school — if he approved 
of the manner in which your life was spent dur- 
ing that twelvemonth. If you can say yes, Au- 
rora, there shall be no more questions between 
us, and I can make yon, without fear, my loved 
and honored wife.** 

**I can not,** she answered. "I am onlv 
nineteen, but within the two last Tears of my liie 
I have done enough to break my father's heart- 
to break the heart of the dearest father that evtr 
breathed the breath of life." 

" Then all is over between ns. God forgive 
you, Aurora Floyd ; but, by your own confession, 
you are no fit wife for an honorable man. I 
shut my mind against all foul suspicions ; but the 
past life of my wife must be a white unblemished 
page, which all the world may be free to read.'* 

He walked toward the door, and then, return- 
ing, assisted the wretched girl to rise, and led her 
back to her seat by the window, courteously, as 
if she had been his partner at a ball. Their 
hands met with as icy a touch as the hands of 
two corpses. Ah ! how much there was of death 
in that touch ! Ilow much had died between 
those two within the last few hours — hoj«, con- 
fidence, security, love, hoppincss, all that makes 
life worth the holding. 

Talbot Bulstrode paused upon the threshold 
of the little cliamtier, and spoke once more. 

'* I shall have left Fclden in half an hour, Miss 
Floyd," he said ; ** it will be better to allow your 
father to suppose that the ditfagreement between 
us has arisen from something of a trifling nature, 
and that my dismissal has come from you. I 
shall write to Mr. Floyd from London, and, if yon 
]>lease, I will so word' my letter as to lead him to 
think this." 

*• You are very good,** she answered. " Yes, 
I would rather that he should think that. It 
may spare him pain. Heaven knows I have 
cause to be grateful for any thing that will do 
that" 

'Talbot bowed and left the room, closing the 
door liehind him. The closing of that ^oor had 
a dismal sound to his ear. He thought of some 
frail young creature abandoned by her sister nuns 
in a living tomb. He thought that he would 
rather have Icf^ Aurora lying rigidly beautiful in 
her coffin than as he was leaving her to-day. 

The jangling, jarring sound of the second din> 
fier-bcll clanged out as he went from the semi- 
ob^urity of the corridor into the glaring gas- 
\\f\\i, of the billiard-room, lie met Lucy Floyd 
coming toward him in her rustling silk dinner- 
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dreis, with fringes, and Iftccs, and ribbons, and 
jewels flattering and {Sparkling abont her, and be 
almost bated Iier for looking so bright and radi- 
ant, remembering, as he did, the gbastly face of 
the stricken creature he had just left. Wc are 
apt to be horribi/ unjust in the hour of supreme 
trouble, and I fear that if anjr one had had the 
temerity to ask Talbot BuUtroJe*s opinion of 
Lucy Floyd just at that moment, the captain 
would have declared her to be a mass of frivol- 
ity and affectation. If you discover tbc worth- 
lessncss of the only woman yon love upon earth, 
yon will perhaps be apt to fi*el maliciously dis- 
posed toward the many estimable people about 
you. Yon are savagely inclined when you re- 
member that they for whom you care nothing 
are so good, while she on whom you set ^'our 
soul is so wicked. The vessel which you freight- 
ed with every hope of your heart has gone down, 
and you are angry at the very sight of those oth- 
er ships riding so gallantly before the breeze. 
Lucy recoiled at the aspect of the young man*i 
face. 

** What is it ?** she asked ; " what has happen- 
ed, Captain Bulstrode V* 

" Nothing : I have received a letter from Corn- 
wall which obliges me to-—" 

His hollow voice died away into a hoarse 
whisper before he could finish toe sentence. 

"Lady Bulstrode — or Sir John — is ill, per- 
haps ?** hazarded Lucy. 

Talbot pointed to his white lips and shook his 
head. The gesture might mean any thing. He 
could not speak. The hall was full of visitors 
and children going into dinner. The little peo- 
ple were to dine with their seniors that day, as 
an especial treat, and privilege of the season. 
The door of the dining-room was open, and Tal- 
bot saw the gray head of Archibald Floyd dimly 
risible at the end of a long vista of lights, and 
silver, and glass, and evergreens. The old man 
had his nephews and nieces, and their children, 
grouped about him, but the place at his right 
hand, the place Aurora was meant to fill, wai 
Tacant Captain Bulstrode turned away from 
that gayly-lightcd scene and ran up the staircase 
to his room, where he found his servant waiting 
with his master's clothes laid out, wondering why 
he had not come to dress. 

The man fell back at the sight of Talbot*s face, 
ghastly in the light of the wax candles on the 
dressing-table. 

** I am going away, Philman,** said the cap- 
tain, speaking very fast, and in a thick, indistinct 
Toice. '* I am going down to Cornwall by the 
express to-night, if I can get to town in time to 
catch the train. Pack my clothes and come aft- 
er me. You can join roe at the Paddington Sta- 
tion. I shall walk up to Beckcnham, and take 
the first train for town. Here, give this to the 
servants for me, will yon?** 

He took a confused heap of gold and silver 
from bis pocket, and dropped it into the man's 
hand. 

"Nothing wrong at Bulstrode, I hope, sir?** 
•aid the servant. ** Is Sir John ill ?" 

*' No, no ; I've had a letter from my mother 
— I— you'll find me at the Great Western." 

He snatched up his bat, and was hurrying 
from the room ; but the man followed him with 
hit great-eoat. 
'* You'll catch jonr death, sir, on inch a night 



as this,** the lerrant said, In « tone of leqieelfnl 
remonstrance. 

The banker was standing at the door of the 
diuing-foom when Talbot crossed the hall. He 
was telling a servant to look for his daughter. 

"We aro all waiting for Miss Floyd,** the old 
man said ; " wc can not begin dinner without 
Miss Floyd.** 

Unobserved in the confnsion, Talbot opened 
the great door softly, and let himself out into 
the cold winter's night. The long terrace was 
all ablaze with the lighu in the high narrow wii». 
dows, as upon the night when he had first -come 
to Fclden ; and before him lay the park, the 
trees bare and leafless, the ground white with e 
thin coating of snow, the skj above gray and 
starless — a cold and desolate expanse, in drcair 
contrast with the warmth and brightness behind. 
All this was typical of the crisis of his life. He 
was leaving warm love and hope for cold resig- 
nation or icy despair.* He went down the ter- 
race steps, across the trim garden walks, and oat 
into that wide, mysterious park. Tbc kmg av- 
enue was ghostly in the gray light, the tracery 
of the interlacing branches abore his licad mak- 
ing black shadows, that flickered to and fro upoa 
the whitened ground beneath his feet. He walk- 
ed for a quarter of a mile before he looked back 
at the lighted windows bohind him. He did noi 
turn until a wind in the avenue had brought him 
to a spot from which he could see the dimly- 
lighted bay-window of the room in which he had 
left Aurora. He stood for some time looking 
at this feeble glimmer, and thinking — thinking 
of all he had lost, or all he had perhaps escaped 
— thinking of what bis life was to be henceforth 
without that woman — thinking that he wonld 
rather have been the poorest plowboy in Beck- 
cnham parish than the heir of Bulstrode, if he 
could have taken the girl he loved to his heart| 
and believed in her truth. 



CHAPTER X. 

FlOnnyO THV BATTLB. 

T^B new year began in sadness at Feldea 
Wo^s, for it found Arehibald Floyd watching 
in the sick-room of his only daughter. 

Aurora had taken her place at the long din- 
ner-table upon the night of Talbot's departure^ 
and, except for being perhaps a liule more riva- 
cious and brilliant than usual, her manner had 
in no way changed after that terrible intenrieir 
in the bay-win4owed room. She had talked to 
John Mellbh, and bad played and sung to her 
younger cousins; she had stood behind her fii^ 
ther, looking over his cards through all the flo^ 
tuating fortunes of a rubber of long whist; and 
the next morning her maid had found her ia a 
raging fever, with burning cheeks and bloodsbol 
eyes, her long purple-bladt hair all tumbled and 
tossed about the pillows, and her dry hands 
scorching to the touch. The telegraph bronghl 
two grave London physicians to Fclden before 
noon, and the house was clear of Tisiton bj 
nightfall, only Mrs. Alexander and Lucy r^ 
maining to assist in nursing the buTalid. Tlie 
West-End doctors said rery little. This ferer 
was as, other fevers to them. The yonng lady 
had caught a cold, perhaps; the had ben »• 
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prodent, ni these roang people trill bo, and had sermota expressed a wish that their ronng ladj 

received some sadden chill. She had rery likely might get well, and marry the **fair one," at 

OTcrhcatcd hcrKlf with dancing, or had sat in a they called John. Thoy came to the concln«ioii 

draught, or eaten an ice. There was no imme- that there had been what they called **a split** 

^ate diiDger to be apprehended. The patient between Miss Floyd and the coiitain, and that 

bad a sopcrb constitution ; there was wonderful he had gone off in a huff, which was like hii 

ritolity in the sx-stem; and, with careful treat- impudence, seeing that their young Inilr would 

ment, she would soon come round. Careful have hundreds of thousands of ]rounds br-and- 

treatment meant a two-guinea visit every day by, and was good enough for a duke inrtcad of a 

from each of theso learned gentlemen, though, beggarly officer. 

perhajts, had they given utterance to their in- Talbut*a letter to Mr. Floyd reached Fcldea 

most thoughtis they would have owned that, for Woods on the 27th of December, but it lay for 

all they could tell to the contrary, Aurora Floyd some time uno]>ened upon the library table, 

wanted nothing but to be let alone, and left in a Archibald had scarcely heeded his intended son* 

darkened chamber to fight out the liattlc by her- in-law's disappearance in his anxiety about An- 

sdf. But the banker wonld have had oil Saville ronu When he did o|K^n the letter, Ca])tain 

Row summoned to the sick-bed of his child, if he Bul<trode*8 words were almost mcaningk'ss to 

conld by such a measure have saved her a mo- him, though he was just able to gather that the 

ment*8 pain ; and he implored the two physi- engagement had been broken ; by his daughter^! 

oaos to come to Feldcn twico a day if necessary, wish, as Talbot seemed to infer, 

and to call in other physicians if they had the llie banker's reply to this communication wai 

least fear for their patienL Aurora was deliri- very brief; he wrote: 




])lied to, D. v., at a future time. At ]>rc?ent I 
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We rave about foolish things m those cmel nio- ♦„. j^ , .„«^„„i,. mi v«„r*"«i-»<i;««ii«. 

0t •v J "xv .vj ter u seriously 111. lours obeuieniiv, 

meuts of feverish madnesst. A\c are wretched ^ •' «« A»rMfnnT»"Pf ni-f^" 

because there is a man with a white hat on in arcmibald j^lotd. 

the room, or a black cat upon the counterpane, ** Seriously ill !'* Talbot Bnlstrode sat for 

or spiders crawling about the bed-curtains, or a nearly nn hour with the banker*s letter in hit 

coal-heaver who inV/ put a sack of coals on our hand^ looking at these two words. How much 

chest. Our delirious fancies are like our dreams, or how little might the sentence mean ? At one 

and have very little connection with the sorrows moment, rememl)ering Archibald Flovd*s devo- 

or jo}-s which make up the sum of our lives. tlon to his daughter, he thought that this scrioni 

So Aurora Floyd talked of horses and dogK, illness was doubtless some very trifling bnsincsa 

and masters and governesses; of childish troub- — some feminine nervous attack, common to 

let that had afflicted her years before, ond of vonng ladies upon any hitch in their love-iifTairt; 

girlish pleasures, which, in her normal state of iiut five minutes afterward he fancied that those 

mind, had been utterly forgotten. She seldom words had an awful meaning — that Aurora waa 

recognized Lucy or Mrs. Alexander, mbtaking dying — dying of the shame and ongnish of that 

them for all kinds of unlikely pcoiile ; but she interview'in the little charol>cr at Fclden. 

never entirely forgot her father, and, indeed, al- Heaven aln^ve 1 what had he done ? Had he 

ways seemed to be conscious of his presence, and murdered this beautiful creature, whom he loved 

was perpetually appealing to him, imploring him a million times better than himself? Had he 

to forgive her for some act of childish disobcdi- killed her with those impalpable weapons, those 

ence committed in these departed years of which sharp and cruel words which he had spoken on 

ihe talked so much. the 25th of December ? He acted the scene over 

John Mellish had taken np his abode at the ogain and again, until the sense of outraged hon- 
Grayhound Inn, in Croydon High Street, and or, then so strong ui>on him, seemed to grow dim 
^rore every da]^ to Felden Woods, leaWng his and confused, and he begun almost to wonder 
phaeton at the Park gates, and walking up to the why ho had quarreled with Aurora. AVhat i^ 
Ikonse to make his inquiries. The servants took after all, this secret involved only some school- 
notice of the Torkshireman*a pale face, and set girl's folly? No; the crouching figure and ghast- 
bim down at once aa "sweet** n^n their young ly face gave the lie to that hope, llie secret. 
lady. Ther liked him a great deal better than whatever it might be, was a matter of life and 
CajitainBuistrode, who had been too** *igh** and death to Aurora Flovd. He dared not try to 
"'anghty** for them. John flanghis half sover- guess what it was. ile tried to close his mind 
eigns right and left when he came to the hush- against the snrmiscs that would arise to him. In 
ed mansion in which Aurora lay, with loving the first days that succeeded that terrible ChrisU 
friends aliout her. lie held the footman who mas he determined to leave England. He wonld 
answered the door by the button-hole, and wonld try to get some government apix)intment that 
have gladly paid the nan half a crown a minute wonld take him away to the otncr end of the 
for his time while he asked anxious questions world, where he could' never hear Aurora's luina 
abont Miss Fk>^d*a health. Mr. Mellish waa — never be enlightened aa to the mystery that 
wmrmly svmpathizcd with, therefore, in the serr- had separated tl^era. But now, now that she 
ants' hall at Feldcn. His man had informed was iU — in danger, perha])a — how could he leart 
the banker's household how he was the best mas- the country ? How conld he go away to some 
ter In EngUmd, and how Mellish Park waa a ape- place where he might one day open the English 
cles of terrestrial Paradise, maintained for the newspapen and aee her name among the list of 
benefit of tmatwortbyrotalueris and &Ir. Floyd's deathar 
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daj, wms allowed the supreme prirflege of cany- 
ing tbs fragile barden in his strong arms from 
the door of the sick-chamber to the great sofa 
hj the fire in the drawing-room, attended br a 
proceMion of happj people bearing shawls and 
pillows, Tinaip^ttes and fcent-bottles, and other 
mralid paraphernalia. Every creature at Feldcn 
was dcTotcd to this adored conralesccnL Archi- 
bald Floyd Urcd only to minister to her; gentle 
Lucy waited on her night and day, fearful to trust 
the senrice to menial hands: Mrs. Powell, like 
some pale and quiet shadow, lurked amid the 
bed-curtains, soft of foot and watchful of eye, in- 
▼alnable in the sick-chambcr, as the doctors said. 
Throughout her illness, Aurora had nercr men- 
tioned the name of Talbot Bulstrode. Not txtn 
when the fever was at its worst, and the brain 
moAt distraught, had that familiar name escaped 
her lips. Other names, strange to Lucy, had 
been repeated by her again and again: the 
names of places and hordes, and slangy tech- 
nicalities of the turf, had interlarded tlie poor 
girl's brain-sick babble ; but, whatever were her 
feelings with regard to Talbot, no word had re- 
Tealed their depth or sadness. Yet I do not 
think that mj poor dark-eyed heroine was ut- 
terly feelinglcss upon this point. When they 
first nwke of carrying her down stairs, Mrs. 
Powell and Lucy proposed the little bav-win- 
dowed chamber, which was small and snug, and 
had a southcm aspect, as the fittest place for the 
Invalid ; but Aurora cried out, shuddering, that 
she would never enter that hateful chamber 
■gun. 

As soon as ever she was strong enough to 
bear the fatigue of the journey, it was consider- 
ed advisable to remove her from Feldon, and 
Leamington was suggested by the doctors as the 
best place for the change — a mild climate and a 
pretty inland retreat, a hushed and quiet town, 
peculiarly adapted to invalids, being almost de- 
serted by other visitors after the hunting KaMm. 

Shakspcare*s birthday had come and gone, 
and the high festivals at Stratford were over, 
when Archibald Floyd took his pale daughter 
to LeamingtoiL A fumiflied cottage had been 
engaged for them a mile and a half out of the 
town; a pretty place, half villa, half farm-house, 
with walls of white plaster checkcrx'd with Iteams 
of black wood, and well-nigh buried in a luxu- 
riant and trimly-kept flower-garden ; a pleasant 
plac^ forming one of a little cluster of rustic 
buildings crowded about a gray old church in a 
nook of the roadway, where two or three green 
lanes met, and went branching off between (»ver- 
hanging hedges ; a most retired spot, yet claroor- 
ons with that noiso which is of all others cheer- 
ful and joyous — t\ie hubbub of farm-yards, the 
cackle of poultry, the cooing of pigeons, the mo- 
notonous lowing of lazy cattle, and the sqnal>bling 
grunt of quarrelsome pigs. Archibald could not 
have brought his daughter to a better place. The 
checkered farm-house seemed a haven of rest to 
this poor weary girl of nineteen. It was so 
pleasant to lie wrapped in shawls, on a chintx- 
oovered sofa, in the open window, li<itening to the 
rustic noises in the si raw-littered yard u)K>n the 
other side of the hedge, with her faithful Bow- 
wow's big fore paws resting on the cushions at 
her feet. The sounds in the fs.in-yard were 
pleasauter to Aurora than the monotonous in- 
flectiona of Mrs. Powell's voice ; but at that lady 



considered it a part of her duty to read aloud 
for the invalid's delectation, Mits Floyd was too 
good-natured to own how tired she was of J/or. 
■iHM and Childe Harold, ErangtRnt and JW 
QiMra oftkt May, and how she would have pre- 
ferred, in her present state of mind, to listen to 
a lively dispute between a brood of ducks round 
the pond in the farm-yard, or a trifling discus- 
sioo in the pig-sty, to the sublimest lines ever 
penned by poet, living or dead. The poor girl 
had snficred verr much, and there was a certain 
sensuous^ lazy pleasure in ihis slow recovery, thia 
gradual return to strength. Her own nature 
revived in unison with the bright revival of the 
genial summer weather. As the trees in the 
garden put forth new strength and beauty, so the 
glorious vitality of her constitution returned with 
much of its wonted power. The bitter blowB 
had left their scars liehind them, but thry had 
not killed her, after all. They had not utterly 
changed her even, for glimj'Scs of the old Aurora 
a|ipeared dar by day in the pale convalescent; 
and ArchibsL^d Floyd, whose life was at best but 
a reflected existence, felt his ho{te8 revive as he' 
looked at his daughter. Lucy and her mother 
had gone back to the villa at Fnlham, and to 
their own family duties ; so the Leamington par- 
ty consisted only of Aurora and her fatlier, and 
that pale shadow of propriety, the ensign's 1ight> 
haircNl widow. But they were not long without a 
visitor. John Mellish. artfully taking the bank- 
er at a disadvantage in some moment of flunr 
and confusion at Fddun Woods, had extorted 
from him an invitation to Leamington, and a 
fortnight after their arrival he presented hit 
stalwart form and fair face at the low wooden 
gates of the checkered cottage. Aurora laugh- 
ed (for the first time since her illness) as she saw 
that faithful adorer come, carpet bag in hand, 
through the labyrinth of grass and flower-bedf 
toward the open window at which she and her 
father sat; and Archibald, seeing that first gleam 
of gayety in the beloved face, could have hugged 
John Mellish for being the cause of it. lie 
would have embraced a street -tumbler, or the 
low comedian of a booth nt a fair, or a troop of 
performing dogs and monkeys, or any thing upon 
earth that could win a smile from his sick child. 
Like the Eastern potentate in the fairy tale, who 
always uficrs half his kingdom and hisdaughter^i 
hand to any one who can cure the princess of her 
bilious headache, or extract her carious tooth, 
Archibald would have opened a banking-account 
in Lombard Street, with a fabulous sum to start 
with, for any one who conld give pleasure to this 
black-eyed girl, now smiling, for the first time 
in that year, at sight of the big fair-faced York- 
shiR*man coming to pay his foolish worship at 
her shrine. 

It was not to be supposed that l^Ir. Floyd had 
felt no wonder as to the cause of the rujitnre.of 
his daughter's engagement to Talbot Bulstrode. 
The anguish and terror endured by him during 
her long illness had left no room for any other 
rhonght ; bnt since the passing away of the dan. 
ger, he had pondered not a little upon the abrupt 
rupture between the lovers. He ventured once^ 
in the first week of their stay at Leamington, to 
speak to her upon the subject, asking why it was 
she had dismissed the captain. Now if there 
was one thing more hateful than another to Ao- 
rora Floyd, it was a lie. I do not say that ibo 
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had neT«r told one in the coune of her life. 
There are some acts of folly which canr false- 
hood and di^iroulation at their heels as certain- 
ly as the khadows which follow us when we walk 
toward the evening sun; and we rery rarely 
awcrrc from the sercre boundary-line of right 
without being dragged erer so much farther than 
we calculated upon across the border. Alas! 
my heroine is not faultless. She would take her 
shoes off to gire them to the barefooted poor; 
she would take the heart from her breast, if she 
could by so doing heal the wounds she has in- 
flicted upon the loring heart of her father. But 
a shadow of mad folly has blotted her motherless 
youth, and she has a terrible hanrcst to reap from 
that lightly-sown seed, and a cruel expiation to 
make for that unforgottcn wrong. Yet her natu- 
ral disposition is nil truth and candor ; and there 
are many young ladies, whose lives have been as 
primly ruled and ordered as the fair pleasure- 
gardens of a Tjrbumian Square, who could tdl a 
falsehood with a great deal better grace than 
Aurora Floyd. So, when her father asked her 
why she had dismissed Talbot Bubtrode, she 
made no answer to that question, but simply told 
him that the ouarrcl had been a very painful 
one, and that she hoped never to hear the cap- 
tain*s name again, although at the same time 
she assured Mr. Floyd that her lover's conduct 
had been in nowise unbecoming a gentleman and 
a man of honor. Archibald implicitly obeyed his 
daugliter in thb matter, and the name of Talbot 
Bulstrodo never being spoken, it seemed as if 
. the ^ung man had dropiwd out of their lives, 
ora 8 if he had never had any |>art in the des- 
tiny of Aurora Floyd. ITeaven knows what Au- 
rora herself felt and suffered in the quiet of 
her low-roofed, white-curtained little chamber, 
with the soti May moonlight stealing in at the 
casement windows, and creeping in wan radi- 
ance about the walls. Ilcax-en only knows 
the bitterness of the silent battle. Her vitality 
made her strong to suffer; her virid imagina- 
tion intensified every throb of pain. In a dull 
and torpid soul grief is a blow anguish; but with 
her it was a fierce and tempestuous emotion, in 
which past and future seemed rolled together 
with the present to make a concentrated agony. 
But, by an all-wise dispensation, the stormy sor- 
row wears itself out bv reason of its very violence, 
while the dull woe drags its slow length some- 
times through wearY years, becoming at last in- 
grafted in the very nature of the patient sufferer, 
as some diseases l)ecome part of onr constitutions. 
Aurora was fortunate in being permitted to fight 
her battle in silence, and to suffer unquestioned. 
If the dark hollow rings about her eyes told of 
sleepless nights, Arehibald Floyd forbore to tor- 
ment her with anxious speeches and trite conso- 
lations. The clairvoyance of love told him that 
it was b?ner to let her alone. So the trouble 
hangin:; over the little cirele was neither seen 
nor spoken of. Aurora kept her skeleton in some 
quiet corner, and no one saw the grim skull, or 
heard the rattle of the di7 bones. ArehibaM 
Floyd read his newspapers and wrote his letters ; 
Mra. Walter Powell tended the convaleM«nf, who 
reclined during the best part of the day on the 
Krfa in the o|)en window ; and John Mellish loi- 
tered about the garden and the farm-yard, lean- 
ed on the low white pate, smoking his cigar, and 
talking to the men about the place, and was in 



and sint of the house twenty times in an hour. 
The banker pondered sometimes in serio-comic 
perplexity as to what was to be done with this 
big'Yorkshireman, who hung upon him like a 
g(X)d-natured monster of six feet two, conjured 
into existence by the hospitality of a modem 
Frankenstein. He had invited him to dinner, 
and, lo, he appeared to be saddled with iiim for 
life. He could not tell the friendly, generous, 
lond-six>ken creature to go away. Besides, Mr. 
Mellish wa% on the whole, retj useful, and be did 
much toward keeping Aurora in apparently good 
spirits. Yet, on the other hand, was it right to 
tamper with this great loving heart ? Was it 
jan to let the young man linger in the light of 
those black eyes, and then send him away when 
the invalid was equal to the effort of giving him 
his c<my4t Archibald Floyd did not know that 
John had been rejected liy his -daughter on a 
certain rooming at Brighton, so he made up his 
mind to speak frankly, and sonnd the depths of 
his visitor*s feelings. * 

Mrs. Powell was making tea at a little table 
near ono of the windows, Aurora had fallen a«leep 
with an open book in her hand, and the banker 
walked with John Mellish up and down an es- 
paliered alley in the golden sunset. 

Arehibald freely communicated his perplexi- 
ties to the Yorkshireman. ** I need not tell jron, 
my dear Mellish,** he said, '* how pleasant it is 
to' me to have yon here. 1 never had a son ; but 
if it had pleased God to give mo one, I could 
have wished him to be just such a frank, nobl»- 
hearted fellow as yourself. l*m an old man, and 
have seen a great deal of trouble — ^the sort of 
trouble which strikes deeper home U> the heart 
than any sorrows that begin in Lombard Street 
or on 'Change ; but I feel younger in your so* 
ciety, and I find mvself clinging to yon and lean- 
ing on you as a fattier might upon his son. Yon 
may believe, then, that /don*t wish to get rid of 
you.'* 

** I do, Mr. Floyd ; but do yon think that any 
one else wishes to get rid of me ? Do yon think 
Fm a nuisance to Miss Flovd ?* 

** No, Mellish,** answered the banker, energet- 
ically. *' I am sure that Aurora takes pleasure 
in your society, and seems to treat you almost as 
if you were her brother ; but — but — I know your 
feelings, my dear boy, and what I fear is that 
you may perhaps never inspire a warmer foeling 
in her heart." 

*'Let me stay and take mr chance, Mr. Floyd,** 
cried John, throwing his cigar across the espa- 
liers, and coming to a dead stop upon the gravel 
walk in the warmth of his enthusiasm. ''Let 
me suy and take my chance. If there*s any dis- 
appointment to be borne, 1*11 bear it like a roan ; 
111 go back to the Park, and von shall never he 
bothered with me again. Miss Flojrd has re- 
jected me once already ; but perhaps I was in 
too great a hurrr. Pve grown wiser since then, 
and I've learned to bide my time. Pre one of 
the finest estates in Yorkshire; Pm not wone 
looking than the generality of fellows, or worse 
educated than the generality of fellows. I roaynS 
ha\*e straight hair, and a pale face, and look at 
if Pd walked out of a three-volume novel, like 
Talbot Bulstrode. I may be a stone or two over 
the correct weight for winning a young lady's 
heart; but I*m sound, wind and limb. I never 
told a liei or eommitted a mean action ; and I 
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love your danghtcr with nf true and pnie a lore 
as ever man felt for woman. May I tiy my lack 
ODoe more?" 

**Yoa may, John." 

'* And have I — thank yon, sir, for calling me 
John — have I your good wishes fur my sticce<s ?** 

The hanker shook Mr. Mcllish hy the hand as 
he answered this qacstion. 

** You have, my dear John, my hest and hearti- 
est wishes.*' 

So there were three hattles of the heart hcing 
foaght in that springtide of fifty-eight. Aurora 
And Talhot, separated from each other by the 
length and breadth of half England, ret united 
by an impalpable chain, irere struggling day bv 
day to break its links ; while poor John ^lellisii 
quietly waited in the background, fighting the 
sturdy fight of the strong heart, which rery rare- 
ly fails to win the prize it is set upon, howcTcr 
high or (ar away that prize may socm to be. 



CHAPTER XL 

AT TUB CRATPJLU D*ARQ17ES. 

Jomr Melush made himisclf entirely at home 
in the little Leamington circle after this inter- 
ricw with Mr. Floyd. No one could have been 
more tender in his manner, more respectful, un- 
tiring, and devoted, than was this rough Tork- 
shireman to the broken old man. Archibald 
must have been less than human had he not«in 
somewise returned this devotion, and it is there- 
fore scarcely to be wondered that he became very 
warmly attached to his daughter's adorer. Had 
John Mellish been the most designing disciple 
of ^lachiavelli, instead of the most transparent 
and candid of living creatures, I scarcely think 
he could have adopted a truer means of making 
for himself a claim upon the gratitude of Aurora 
Flovd than by the afTcction he evinced for her 
father. And this affection was as genuine as all 
else in that simple nature. How could be do 
otherwise than love Aurora^s father? Ho wag 
her father. He had a sublime claim upon the 
dcTotion of the man who loved her — who loved 
bcr as John loved — unreser\'edly, undoubtingly, 
childishly; with such blind, unquo^tioning love 
as an infant feels for its mother. There mar be 
better women than that mother, perhaps, but who 
shall make the child believe so? 

John Mcllish could not argue with himself 
upon his passion at Talbot Bulstrode had dune. 
Ho could not separate himself from his love, and 
reason with the mild madness. How could he 
divide hirofsclf from that which was himself — 
more than himself— a dinner self? He a>ked 
no questions about the past life of the woman he 
loved. He never sought to know the secret of 
Talbot*s do]mrture from Fcldcn. lie saw her, 
beautiful, fascinating, perfect, and he acce))ted 
her as a great and wonderful fact, like the moon 
and the stars shining down on the rustic flower- 
beds and eitpaliered garden walks in the balmy 
June nights. 

So the tranquil days glided slowly and monot- 
onouslv past that quiet cirele. Aurora bore her 
silent burden — bore her trouble with a grand 
courage, peculiar to such rich organizations as 
her own, and none knew whether the scrjient 
had bocn rooted from' her breast, or had made for 



himself a permanent home in her heart. The 
banker^s most watchful care could not fathom the 
womanly mystery; but there were times when 
Archibald Floyd ventured to hope that his daugh- 
ter was at peace, and Talbot Bulstrode well- 
nigh forgotten. In any case, it was wise to keep 
her away from Felden Woods; so Mr. Floyd 
proposed a tour tlirough Kormandy to his daugh- 
ter and Mrs. Powell. Aurora consented, with a 
tender smile and gentle pressure of her father's 
hand. She divined the old man*s motive, and 
recognized the all-watchful luve which sought to 
carry her from the scene of her trouble. John 
Mellish, who was not invited to join the lAity, 
burst forth into such raptures at the projtosiu, 
that it would have required considerable hard- 
ness of heart to have refused his escort. He 
knew e\-eiy inch of Normandy, he said, and 

E remised to be of infinite use to Mr. Floyd and 
is daughter; which, seeing that his knowledge 
of Normandy had been acquired in his attend- 
ance at the Dieppe steeple-chases, and that bis 
acquaintance with the French language was veir 
limited, seemed rather doubtful. But, for au . 
this, he contrived to keep his word. He went 
up to town and hired an all- accomplished cou- 
rier, who conducted the little party from town to 
village, from chnrch to ruin, and who could al* 
ways find rela}'s of Normandy horses for the 
banker's roomy traveling carriage. The little 
party traveled from place to place until pale 
gleams of color returned in transient flushes to 
A nrora's cheeks. Grief is terribly selfish. I fear 
that Miss Floyd never took into considers ion . 
the havoc that might be going on in the great 
honest heart of John Mcllish. I dare siiy that 
if she had ever considered the matter, she would 
have thought that a broad-shouldered Yorkshire 
man of six feet two could never suffer seriously 
from such a passion ns love. She grew accus- 
tomed to his society; accustomed to have his 
strong arm handy for her to lean upon when she 
grew tired; accustomed to his carrying her 
sketch-book, and shawls, and camp-stools; ac- 
custctmcd to be waited upon by him all day, and 
scn'cd faithfully by him at every turn; taking 
his homage as a thing of course, but making him 
sui^erlatively and dangerously happy by her tacit 
acceptance of it. 

Se])tember was half gone when they bent their 
way homeward, lingering for a few days at Di- 
e))])C, where the bathers were splashing aliout in 
semi-theatrical costume, and the EtnMissement 
dfs Bains was all aflame with colored lanterns 
and noisy with nightly concerts. 

The early autumnal days were glorious in 
their balmy beauty. The best part of a venr had 
gone by since Talbot Bnlstrode had bade Auro- 
ra that adieu which, in one sense at least, was 
to be eternal. They two, Aurora and Talbot, 
might meet again, it is true. They might meet, 
ay, and even be cordial and friendly together, 
and do each other good service in some dim 
time to come ; but the two lovers who hod part- 
ed in the little bay-windowed room at Felden 
Woods could never meet again. Between them 
there was death and the grave. 

Perhaps some such thoughts as these had their 
place in the breast of Aurora Floyd as she sat 
with John Mellish at her side, looking down 
upon the varied landscape from the height upon 
which the ruined walls of the Chateau d'Arquet 
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still rear tbe proad memorials of a day that ii 
dead. I don't suppose that the banker's daughter 
troubled herself much about Hcniy the Fourth, 
or anj other dead and gone celebrity who may 
have left the impress of his name upon that spot. 
She felt a tranquil sense of the exquisite purity 
and softness of the air, the deep blue of the 
cloudless sky, the spreading woods and grassy 
plains, the orchards, where the trees were rosy 
with their plenteous burden, the tiny streamlets, 
the white riUa-liko cottages and struggling gar- 
dens, outspread in a fair panorama beneath her. 
Carried out of her sorrow by the sensuous rap- 
ture we derive from nature, and for the first 
time dbcovcring in herself a vague sense of hap- 
piness, she began to wonder how it was she had 
outlived her grief by so many months. 

She had never, during those weary months, 
heard of Talbot Bulstrode. Any change might 
have come to him without her knowledge, lie 
might have married — might have chosen a 
prouder and worthier bride to share his lofty 
name. She might meet him on her return to 
England with that happier woman leaning upon 
his arm. Would some good-natured friend tell 
the bride how Talbot had loved and wooed the 
banker's daughter? Aurora found herself pity- 
ing this happier woman, who would, after all, 
win but the second love of that proud heart ; the 
pale reflection of a sun that has set ; the feeble 
glow of ex]iiring embers when the great blaze 
has died out. They had made her a couch with 
shawls and carriage-rugs, outspread upon a rus- 
tic scat, for she was still far from strong, and she 
lay in the bright September sunshine, looking 
down at the fair landscape, and listening to the 
hum of beetles and the chixp of grasshoppers 
upon the smooth turf. 

Her father had walked to some distance with 
Mrs. Powell, who explored 'every crevice and 
cranny of the ruins with the dutiful perseverance 
peculiar to commonplace people ; but faithful 
John ]klellish never stirred from her side. He 
was watching her musing face, trying to read its 
meaning — ^trying to gather a gleam of hope from 
some chance expression floating across it. Nei- 
ther he nor she knew how long ho had watched 
her thus, when, turning to speak to him about 
the landscape at her feet, she found him on'liis 
knees imploring ^lor to have pity upon him, and 
to love liim, or to let him love her, which was 
much the same. 

'* I don't expect yon to love me^ Aurora," he 
said, passionately; "how should you? What 
is there in a big clumsy fellow like me to win 
your love? I don't ask that. I only ask yon 
to let me love yon, to let me worship yon, as the 
peo])le we see kneeling in the churches here wor- 
ship their saints. Yon won't drive me away 
from you, will you, Aurora, because I presume 
to forget what yon said to me that cmcl day at 
Brighton ? Yon would never have suffered me 
to stay with yon so long, and to be so happy, if 
you had meant to drive me away at the last! 
Yon never could have been so cruel I" 

Miss Floyd looked at him with a sudden ter- 
wr in her face. What was this? What had 
she done? More wrong, more mischief! Was 
her life to be one of perpetual wrong-doing? 
Was she to be forever bringing sorrow npoH 
good people ? Was this John Mellish to be an- 
other sufferer by her folly? 



** Oh, forgive me P she cried, **fbrgiva me! 
I never thought — ** 

** Yon never thought that every day spent hj 
yonr side must make the anguish of parting from 
yon more cruelly bitter. Oh Aurora, women 
should think of these things ! Send me away 
from yon, and what shall I be for the rest of my ' 
life? — a broken man, fit for notliing better than 
the race-course and the betting-rooms ; a reck- 
less man, ready to go to the bad bv any road 
that can take me there — worthless alike to my- 
self and to others. You must have seen such 
men, Aurora ; men whose unblemished vonth 
promised an honorable manhood, but who break 
up all of a sudden, and go to ruin in a few yean 
of mad dis«pation. Nine times out of ten a 
woman is the cause of that sudden change. I 
lay my life at your feet, Aurora ; I offer jon 
more than my heart — 1 offer yon my destmy. 
Do with it as you wilL" 

He rose in his agitation, and walked a few 
paces away from her. The grass-grown battle- 
ments sloped away from his feet ; outer and in- 
ner moat lay below him, at the bottom of a steep 
declivity. What a convenient place for suicide, 
if Aurora should refuse to take pity upon him ! 
The reader must allow that he had availed him- 
self of considerable artifice in addressing Mim 
Floyd. His appeal had taken the form of an 
accusation rather than a prayer, and he had duly 
impressed upon this poor girl the responsibility 
she would incur in refusing him. And this, I 
take it, is a meanness of which men are often 
guilty in their dealings with the weaker sex. 

Miss Floyd looked up at her lover Trith a qni> 
et, half moumfnl smile. 

"Sit down there, Mr. Mellish,** she said, 
pointing to a camp-stool at her side. ■ 

John took the indicated seiU, vcir much with 
the air of a prisoner in a criminal <iock about to 
answer for his life. 

" Shall I tell yon a secret ?** asked Aurora, 
looking compassionately at his pale face. 

"A secret ?•• 

"Yes ; the secret of my parting with Talbot 
Bulstrode. It was not I who dismissed him 
from Felden; it was he who. refused to fulfill 
his engagement with me.** 

She spoke slowly, in a low voice, as if it were 
painful to her to say the words which told of so 
much humiliation. 

" He did !" cried John Mellish, rising, red and 
furious, from his scat, eager to run to look for 
Talbot Bulstrode then and there, in order to in- 
flict chastisement upon him. 

"Ho did, John Mellish, and he was Justified 
in doing so,** answered Aurora, gravely. " Yon 
would have done the same.** 

" Oh Aurora, Aurora P 

" Yon would. You are as good a man as be^ 
and whr should your sense of honor be lest 
strong tnan his ? A barrier arose between Tal- 
bot Bulstrode and me, and separated ns forever. 
That barrier was a secret.'* 

She told him of the missing year in her yoong 
life ; how Talbot had called upon her for an ex^ 

Slanation, and how she had refused to give it. 
ohn listened to her with a thoughtful faoe^ 
which broke out into sunshine as she turned to 
him and said, 

" How would yon have acted in such a eu^ 
Mr. Mellish?"- 
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" How shonld I hare acted, Aurora ? I Khonld 
bare trusted von. Bat I can gire yon a better 
answer to your question, Aurora. I can ansvicr 
It by a reucwal of tlie prayer I made yon fire 
minutes a;;o. Be my wife.'" 

"In spite of this secret ?** 

" In spite of a hundred secrets. I could not 
lore yon as I do, Aurora, if I did not believe 
Ton to be nil that is U'ft and purest in woman. 
1 can not bclicre this one moment, and doubt 
yoa the next. I giro my life and honor into 
your hands. I would not conlide them to the 
woman witom I could insult by a doubt.** 

His handsome Saxon face was radiant with 
lore and trustfulness as he spoke. All his pa- 
tient dcTotion, so long unheeded or accepted as 
B thing of course, recurred to Aurora*s mind. 
Did he not deserre some reward, some requital, 
for all this ? But there was one who was near- 
er and dearer to her, dearer than even Talbot 
BnLstrodc had ever been, and that one was the 
white-haired old man pottering about among the 
ruins on the other side of the grassy platform. 

** Docs my father know of this, Mr. Mcllish ?** 
she abked. 

* " He docs, Aurora. He has promised to ac- 
cept roe as his son ; and Heaven knows I will try 
to deserve that name. Do not let me distn^bs 
Ton, Aurora. The murder is out now. Yon 
inow that I still love yon, still hope. Let time 
do the rest.** 

She held ont both her hands to him with a 
tearful smile. He took those little hands in his 
own bruad palms, and, bending down, kissed 
them reverently. 

** Ton are right,** she said ; **let time do the 
rrst. You are worthy of the love of a better 
woman than me, Jiihn Mellish ; but, >^-ith the 
help of Heaven, I will never give yon cause to 
regret having trusted me.'* 



CHAPTER XII. 

6TEEVE HARGBATES, THE '*80FTT.** 

Earlt in Octpbcr Aurora Floyd returned to 
Fddcn Woods, ouce mora " cnjjajjed." The 
county fatnilies opened their eyes when the re- 
port renched them that the banker's dauf^htor 
was p>ing to be married, not to Tnllxit Bul- 
strx>de, hut to Mr. John Meili^h, of Mc11i>h Park, 
near Doneastor. The unmarried ladies— rnthcr 
hanpng on hand about Bcekcnham and West 
AVirkham — did not approve of all this chop])iiig 
and clianpn;;. They rccopiizcd the taint of the 
Prod dcr blood ii^this fickleness. The spangles 
and the sawdust were breaking out, and Aurora 
was, as they had always said, her mother's own 
daughter. She was a very lucky young woman, 
they remarked, in lieing able, after jilting one 
rich man, to pick up another ; but, of course, a 
young pcrsfin whose father could give her fifty 
thousand pounds on her wcdding-duv might lie 
permitted to play fast and loose with the male 
sex, while worthier Marianas moped in their 
monted granges till gray hairs showed them- 
selves in glistening bandrauTf and cruel crow's, 
feet gathered about the corneiv of bright eyes. 
It is well to be merry and wise, and honest and 
true, and to be off w'ith the old love, etc., but it 
if better to be Miss Floyd, of the senior branch 



of Floyd, Floyd, and Floyd, for then yon need 
be none of these things. * At least to such effect 
was the talk about Beckenham when Archibald 
brought his daughter back to Felden Woods^ 
and a crowd of dress-makere and milliners set to 
work at the marriage garments as busily as if 
Miss Floyd had never had any clothes in her 
life before. 

Mrs. Alexander and Lucy came back to Fel- 
den to assist in the preparations for the wedding. 
Lucy had improved veiy much in appearance 
since the preceding winter; there was a happier 
light in her soft blue eyes, and a healthier hue 
in her checks; but she blushed crimson when 
she ilrst met Aurora, and hung back a little from 
Miss Floyd's carcssei. 

The wedding was to take place at the end of 
November. The bride and bridegroom were to 
sfjcnd the winter in Paris, where Archibald Floyd 
was to join them, and return to England " in 
time for the Craven l^teeting," as John Mcllish 
said ; for I am sorry to say that, having been so 
happily successful in his love-aflair, this young 
man's thoughts returned into their accustomed 
channels; and the creature ho held dearest on 
canh, next to Miss Floyd and those belonging to 
lier, was a bay filly called Aurora, and entered 
for the Oaks and I^ger of a future year. 

Ought I to apologize for my heroine because 
she has forgotten Talbot Bulstrode, and that she 
entertains a grateful affection for this adoring 
John Mcllish? She ought, no doubt, to hare 
died of shame and sorrow after Talbot's cruel de> 
sertion ; and Heaven knows that only her youth 
aud vitality carried her through a very severe 
battle with the grim rider of the pale horse ; but, 
having once passed through that dread encoun- 
ter, she was, however feeble, in a fair way to re- 
cover. These passionate griefs, to kill at all, 
must kill suddenly. The lovers who die for love 
in our tragedies die in such a vast hurry that 
there is generally some mistake or misapprehen- 
sion about the business, and the tragedy might 
have bit'U a comedy if the hero or heroine had 
only waited fur a quarter of an hour. If Othel- 
lo had but lingered a little before smothering his 
wife, Mistress Emilia might have come in and 
sworn and protected ; and Cassio, with the hand- 
kerchief about his leg, might have been in time 
to set the mind of the v.iliant Moor at rest, and 
put the Venetian dog to confusion. ITow hap- 
pily Mr. an<l Mrs. Rumeo Montague might have 
lived and died, thanks to the dear good friar, if 
the foolish bridegroom had not been in such a 
burr}' to swallow the vile stulTfrom the apothe- 
cary's ; and as peo))le are, I hope and believe, a 
little wiser in real life than they ap])ear to be 
u|>on the stage, the worms very rarely get an 
honest meal off men and women who have died 
for love. So Aurora walked through the rooms 
at Felden in which Tall>ot Bulstroile had so often 
walked by her side ; and if there was any regret 
at her heart, it was a quiet sorrow, such as we 
feel for the dead — a sorrow not unmingled with 
)>itv, for she thought that the proud son of Sir 
Jofm Raleigh Bulstrode might nave been a hap- 
pier man if he had been as generous and tmst- 
nig as John Mcllish. Perhaps the healthiest 
sign of the state of her health was, that she could 
siicak of Talbot freely, cheerfully, and without a 
blush. She asked Lucy if she had met Captain 
Buhitrode that year ; and the little hypocrite tdd 
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1-ai. TM --i^:.. iziV.-^iii r::i^is,iil: as ihi5,"ihe servant iaid, in ttoneof respectful 

— - — - .:.- r . • w^: ?. :-ci: iii .-ii;- . TI.e U.:;kcr w.is standing at the door of the 
:^^ :. - . - :^ ij :: - :- '.? :-i.- > '[i^r f .:: i-^-r.xra wlun Talb^n crossed the hall, lie 
:: ! -. * 1 :.:>-;:::;:,>: j-. -^ \"z ire -. ^ :ti:i:;^ a s*'rvsnt to l«M)k for his daui;htcr. 
:. . ..... ^- .-::•:: ■; ^- .f *::r.r.c "We are ull nailing for Miss Floyd," the oJd 

:* . .:.!-• ... - 1^.' --; ':.- ; . .; :i-s r.-..'.r. s^id; ••»c can uot begin dinner without 
^ - - - . ->-i r.. • ; r : -<-. . . » . .r..2 .: M:-» Floyd." 

1 . - -- . . i a; :.; r^.T- .*, r :::.-; 3 Vr '-"^..-iwl in the confusion, Talbot oficned 

T „ . . • . .--. . " " •- .< A =.- •» -••* :'■.•.!- ' :!.e j;:*...: d-jt-r fofilr, and lot himself out into 

-a.:. .' - ^ -'; - --;•- r . : ^.-h- :*.« cvIJ n:::Lr** ni^hi. The long terrace wai 

:- . •-..:;:'. :_•- •-:"■•.- I'.I ::'.I.':j *A::h the lights in the high narrow win- 

- i • . , . - * X i' :- '•.. ~- -•■; ---• ' "^s :.> u^'.n the night >\ hen he hnd fir^t come 

r^. ..-..:.• r:. - -.i .. "c ;'.• :■:.. .: :o KM-.n; .vsd l«fure him lay the park, tbe 

; '. 1 :.-f '. -^ ; - T i -i^ij.ir;- ::>. 9 Ui.-v and kaflt-ss the ground white with a 

:^ r. - .—• : ■' - 1 : 1 ; •: nr; r.r* -- ::.;n cco.:ir.g of f now, the sky aU>ve gray and 

c • :.-• ^ - 1 ♦ : — • -.• 'z *• -; !*.:>..: *!a:!.?i — a cold asd dc5ohitc expanse, in drcniy 

^ ...-«. •. » . L 7:: -.--.■:;•. 1 "r..,^"..:- ,. r.:rjL«:wiih thcwannth and brightness behind. 

... '. . , ■ - •-.**. :-•:■-:-< c -•:." -r. Ail this was tyjicil of the crisis of his life. He 

^ . .;«-:!:;- j; ■ ' :--;::.*" :;.>e . :i- • .i* !eiving w;inn lo^c and hojie for cold resig- 

•-...> - ~ :.: * J-- ■ •- * ■- •-• '. ~>" re r;ji:i:n i>r icy dcsjiair. He went down the ter- 

- J. . «-. ._^ .^ t: .;- i-.*.:: .f : ••: j .-i; — ^I's r.\."« *:cjs, .icn^ the trim garden walkf, and out 

^2^ ::-.:o il:j.t wide. iny>torious park. The long av- 

— ':_ ^ '"«c' :.-i:'i. ** vii: Lsj^•T>:2- inic njj chc>:ly in the gray ligLt,the tracery 

.».. r .. : r - ^•vtf ?" wf :hc iM'-rL^ciiig branches aljore his liead mak- 

- \ . - ; : . - -. .. : £ X !«:,:-r :V. := C.'.ii- :~e: ? li-. k >Iiadows, that flickered to and fro uptm * 
t^l . : . ...-* ziJ ?.' — ' :.'.ewhi:cncd ga-und beneath his feet He walk* 

". ^ . . V ....... IV ij ;-': a h.ir«o li f.r a q.iurter of a mile Uf«»rc he lw»ked back 

, . . .■ ^ :•,.-•;--'' ^* 'Vs >:-•>: :^f- a: the li^hicd windows behind him. He did not 

- ^-_ , . .X ^-^ m.zz. — a :.'.. rcr- :-ra -mil a w ind in the avenue had brought him 

• -».* :. 1*. ;i L:i.-^. ' '-^ * 'r"^'' ^'■''*" which he could sec the dimly- 

'" . " ,. ; . :_**: :r * .< iii *>.>.k h* !:.:!: i lay.wliidow of tl»c room in which hehad 

, *." — .^ -. - -.- - ii 1-. •. -- ]t.- !i.:"t Aurora, lie siixjd for some time lookius 
'" *" . .\:... ^ 7:: ::_ ri» :llJ^'.-: ~> -it*.:* fw\ Mo glimmer, and thinking — thinking 
".**.*.., -^ T -.'--•. r. r. -• " ■•'." :•->> ^ !* -•* ^'^ -i^J •*>*^ ^J' ^^^ ^^c J'**^ j)erha|>s escaped 
- r .\ - • " : r j^ : •• -" >. • ...> '':^ --/. -^ — :'..:r.k:s,: cf wh-t his life was to 1« henceforth 
]7* ^ ^ - fTl ..-•'. ■: c ■"■•■i 5".'^ " w::b:r.: i!:ut woman — thinking that he would 

U, . ..-.-. -•':.. . -. 1" : 7'.!- r-:".cr h-ve Uen the poon:»t plowUty in Beck- 

; " ■ . . _..* ' . • ' ^: y i i •-> v:-.*^*:r. jaiish than the heir of Buk rode, if he 

""' ■ ' ;^>. Vl . -.- "J^ r:;/i--i= izi believed in her truth. 
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^ • ^ .^'^' ■" ' Wv.>J5. for it found Archibald Floyd watching 

'. V;^. , •- •:*'*iVc'*?V"^. :a :bc sick-nvm of hi* only daughter. 

.^ '• ^^ * i^ * -XT v-s V i :b* Anrvra had taken her place at the long din- 

• •- -• "^ -^ *^ ^ rer.!.ii:e uj^'n the night of Talbofi departnit^ 
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• i -^ :.^ t . . • * , ^ * .*.\ , .V;. :« ^ , - ,T chanzed after that terrible interriew 
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praJent, ai Ihcte .voobe people tril] be, and bad 
leociiB) Mxne tixldca chilL Sbe bail "(7 likely 
nrcrhcalcJ henclf iriib daaang, or bxl ur '- - 
dcua^tu, or ctitro an ice- Tlieie '31 ito ii 
diafc tlADEET to be apprcbeniled. Tbc patfcnt 
ted ■ latvA cotBiiuiIion ; that «» wonilerfiil 
riuDtr ia the nsttm; ■»!, oith tairfvl lreat> 
■HM.'ilir KoaJd loOB e»iiie roHtid. Carrfal 
in Willi III nmot a tire-giriiw* nit ctrrj da> 
fivn nek of ibea Icatiied cnn)cmeB, tbDosb, 
peAftt^tJk ifcey c»«« «««»»»«« 10 tbdf io- 
Boa iboa^t^ titej woaU lwt« ovnej thai, for 
■Qlteycaay icilialbecaami;, Awon F1^ 
WHM oMbiae iMt to be kt aioae. a»d kft w * 
d«rfcew4 ckuricr to ichi Ml dw Unk bj ber- 
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bf , tod wat ceod cnoDsh for a duke iiuiead of a 
b^carly offlctr. 

Talboi't lettCT to Mr. FInyd reached Pcldea 
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scioosness of tbe deadly sentiment, Aarora felt 
that Mrs. PowcU't attachment to her was of no 
vciy profound a nature. But the reckless fiirl 
did not seek to fathom the depth of any iuiroical 
feeling which might lurk in her dependent's 
breast. 

** She is not very fond of me, poor soul,* she 
saiil, ** and I dare say I tonncnt and annoy her 
with my careless follies. If I were like that dear 
considerate little Lucy, now — ** And with a 
shrug of her shoulders, and an unfinished sen- 
tence such OS thi% ^Irs. Mellish dismissed the in- 
sij;nificant subject from her mind. 

You can not expect these grand, conrageous 
creatures to be frightened of quiet people. And 
yet, in the great dramas of life, it is the quiet 
people who do the mi»chief. lago was not a 
noisy persooi though, thank Heaven ! it is no 
lunger the fashion to represent him an oily 
sneak, whom extn the most foolish of Moors 
could not have trusted. 

'Aurora was at peace. The storms that had 
so nearly shipwrecked her young life had passed 
away, leaving her u^ton a fair and fertile shore. 
WHiatever griefs she had inflicted upon her fa- 
ther's devoted heart had not been mortal, and 
the old banker seemed a very happy man when 
he came, in the bright April weather, to sec the 
Toung couple at ^lellish I'ark. Among all the 
hangers-on of that large establishment there was 
only one person who did not join in the general 
voice when Mrs. iNfellish was spoken of, and that 
one ])crson was so very insignificant that his fel- 
low-servants scarcely cared to ascertain his opin- 
ion, lie was a man of about forty, who had 
been bom at Melllsh Park, and had pottered 
about the stables from bis boyhood, doing odd 
jobs for the grooms, and being reckoned, al- 
though a little ^'fond" u]X)n common mutters, a 
very acute judge of horse-flesh. This man was 
called Stephen, or, more commonly, Stceve Har- 
graves. lie was a squat, broad-shouldered fel- 
low, with a big head, a pale, haggard face — a 
face whose ghastly pallor seemed almost unnat- 
ural — reddish-brown eyes, and bushy, sandy eye- 
brows, which formed a species of penthouse over 
those sinister-looking eyes. He was the sort of 
man who is generally called rejntlsivt — a man 
from whom yon recoil with a feeling of instinct- 
ive dislike, which *s, no doubt, both wicked and 
unjust ; for we have no right to take olijection 
to a man because he has an ugly glitter in his 
eye^ and shaggy tufts of red hair meeting on the 
bridge of his nose, and big splay feet, which seem 
made to crush and destroy whatever comes in 
their way; and this was what Aurora Mellish 
thought when, a few days after her arrival at the 
Park, she saw Sleeve Hargraves for the first 
time, coming out of the harness-room with a 
bridle across his arm. She was angry with her- 
self for the involuntary shudder with' which she 
drew back at the sight of this man, who stood at 
a little distance polishing the brass ornaments 
ufK>n a set of harness, and furtively regarding 
Mr». Mellish as she leaned on her husband's arm, 
talking to the trainer about the foals at grass in 
the meadows outside the Park. 

Aurora asked who the man was. 

** Why, his name is Ilargraves, ma*am,** an- 
swered the trainer; "but we call him Stecve. 

-a 
use- 
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Ilf's a little bit touched in the up|«r story- 
lit tie bit * fond,* as we call it here ; but he's n 



ful about the stables when lie pleasesi for be*i 
rather a queer temper, and there's Hone of na 
has ever been able to get the upper hand of him, 
as master knowa.** 

John Mellish langhed. 

**Ko,** he said ; '* Steeve has pretty much Ida 
own way in the stables, I fancy. Ue was a fia- 
vorite groom of my father^s twenty years ago; 
but he got a fall in the hunting-field, which did 
him some iniury about the head, and he's never 
been quite, nght since. Of course tbis» with my 
poor father's regard for him, gives him a claim 
upon us, and we put up with his queer waya^ 
don't we, Langley ?*• 

**Well, we do, sir," said the trainer; "though, 
upon my honor, I'm sometimes half afraid of 
him, and think he'll get up in the middle of the 
night and murder some of ns." 

^ Not till some of yon hkre won a hatful of 
money, Langley. Steeve's a little too fond of 
the brass to murder any of yon for nothing. 
You shall see his face light up presently, Auro- 
ra," said John, beckoning to the stable-man. 
" Come here, Steeve. Mrs. Mellish wkhet yon 
to drink her health.** 

He dropped a sovereign into the man*s broad 
muscular nalm — the hand of a gladiator, with 
homy flesh and sinews of iron. Steeve's red 
eyes glistened as his fingers closed npon the 
money. 

** Thank yon kindly, my lady,** he said, touch- 
ing his cap. 

Ue spoke in a low, subdned voice, which con- 
trasted so strangely with the physical power man- 
ifest in his appearance that Aurora drew back 
with a start. 

Unhappily for this poor "fond" creature, 
whose person was in itself repulsive, there was 
something in this inward, semi-whispering voice 
which gave rise to an instinctive dislike in those 
who heard him speak for the first time. 

He touched his greasy woolen cap once more, 
and went slowly back to his work. 

* * How white his face is !** said Aurora. " Hat 
he been Ul ?" 

'* No. He has had that pale face ever nnce 
his fall. I was too young when it happened to 
remember much about it, but I have heard my 
father say that, when they brought the poor 
creature home, his face, which had been norid 
before, was as white as a sheet of writing-paper, 
and his voice, until that period strong and gmfi^ 
was reduced to the half whisper in which be 
now speaks. The doctors did all they could for 
him, and carried him through an aw'ful attack 
of brain fever, but they could never bring back 
his voice, nor the color to his cheeks.** * 

"Poor fellow!** said Mrs. MeUish, gently; 
" ho is very much to be pitied.** 

She was reproaching herself, as she said this, 
for that feeling of repugnance which she eoold 
not overcome. It was a repugnance closely al- 
lied to terror; she felt as lif she could scarcely 
be happy at Mellish Park while that man was 
on the premises. She was half inclined to beg 
her indulgent husband to pension him ofi^ and 
send him to the other end of the county ; bnt 
the next moment she was ashamed of her child- 
ish folly, and a few honra aAerward had forgot 
ten Steeve Hargraves, the "soAy,** as be was 
politely called in the stahlea. 

Reader, when any crcatnre Inspirea yon with 
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thitf instincdTe unreMiMiing abhorrence, aToid 

t bnt creature, lie is ^langcroiu. Take worn- 

iDfcJ as jovk take vamini; bj the cloudi in the 

ikvy and tlie ominous stillness of the atmosphere 

wlben there is a stonn coming. Nature can nut 

lie ; and it is nature which has planted that shud. 

dering terror in joor breast ; an instinct of sclf- 

presenration rather than of coirardly fear, which, 

at the first sight of some fellow-crcaturc, telU 

joa more plainly than words can speak, "That 

man is mj enemj !** 

Had Aurora saiTercd herself to bc'guidcd bj 
this instinct; had she jnven waj to the impal>c 
which she despibcd as childish, and caused Ste- 
phen Ilargrares to be dismissed from Mcllish 
Park, what bitter mi>erj, what cruel anguish, 
mi^ht hare been spared to hen«clf and otbera. 

'rhe mastiff Bow-wow had nrcooipanicd lib 
mistnss to her new hume; but Bow-wow*s best 
dajs were done. A month bcfure Aurora's mar- 
riage he had been run over by a pony carriage 
in one of the roads about Fclucn, and had been 
conrcjed, bleeding and disaliled, to the veterina- 
ry surgeon's, to have one of his hind legs put into 
splint5, and to be carric-d through his fruflcrings 
bj the highest available skill in tlie science of 
dog - doctoring. Aurora drove every day to 
Croydon to see her sick favorite: and at the 
worst Bow-wow was always well enough to rec- 
ognize his beloved miatiess, and roll his listK'SS, 
feverish tongue oier her while hands, in token 
of that unchanging brute affection wliich can 
only perish with life. So the mastiff hos quite 
lame as well as half blind when lie arrived at 
Mellbh Park with the rest of Aurora's goods and 
chattels. lie was a privileged creature in the 
^ roomy mansion; m tiger-skin was i^prcad for 
him upon the hearth in the drawing-room, and 
he spent his declining days in luxurious repose, 
ba»kiog in the firelight or sunning himself in 
the windows, as it pleascil lus royal fancy ; but, 
f^reblc as he was, alwavs able to limp after Mrit. 
Mcllish when she walLed on the lawn or in the 
woody shrubberies which skirted the gardens. 

On6 d.iv, when she had returned from her 
morning's ride with John and her father, who 
accompanied them someiinies uf ion a quiet gray 
cob, and seemed a younger man for the exercise, 
she lingered on the lawn in her riding-habit after 
the honscs bad been taken b:ick to the stables, and 
Mr. Mellish and his futlier-in-law had re-entered 
the house, llie mastiff s^iw her from the draw- 
ing-room window, and crawled out to welcome 
her. Tempted by the exquisite softness of tlic 
atmosphere, she strolled, with her riding-habit 
gathered under her arm and her whip in her 
hand, looking for primn»:ws under the clumps of 
trees upon the lawn. (>he gathered a cluster of 
wild-dowers, and was n'tuniing to the house, w hen 
she remembered some directions rt-specting a fa- 
vorite pony that was ill, which the had omitted 
to give to her groom. 

5>he crossed the stable-yard, followed by Bow- 
wow, found the groom, gave him her onleni, and 
went back to the gardens. While talking to the 
man, she had recognized the white face of Stccvc 
H:u-grarcs at one of the windows of the haniess- 
room. lie came out while hhe was giving her 
directions, and carried a set of hamoM ncrosi to 
a coach-honsa on the ii]i|>o!iite vide of the quad- 
rangle. Aurora wa<( on the threshold of the gates 
opepiog from the stables iuto the gardens, when 



she was ar^^stcd by a howl of pain from the mas- 
tiff Bow-wow. Rapid as lightning in every move- 
ment, she turned round in time to see the cause 
of this cry. Steeve llurgraves had sent the ani- 
mal reeling away from him with a kick from his 
iron-bouud clog. Cruelty to animals was one of 
the failings of the ** softy.** He was not cruel to 
tlie Mcllish horacs, for he had sense enough to 
know that his dailv bread depended upon his at- 
tention to ^eni ; but Heaven help any outAider 
thitt came in his way. Aurora sprang ujion him 
like a beautiful tigress, ami, coiching the collar 
of his fustian joeket in her sliglit hands, rooted 
him to the spot u]K>n which he stood. The grasp 
of those sleuder hands, convulsed by passion, was 
not to be easily shaken off; and Stccve Ilar- 
graves, taken com}>Ictely off his guard, stared 
aglia>t at his n^^sailaut Taller than the stable- 
man by a foot and a half| she towered above him, 
her cfieeks white with rage, her eyes flashing 
fury, her hat fallen off, and her black hair tum- 
bling about her shoulders, sublime in her passinn. 

The man crouched beneath the grasp of the 
imperious creature. 

**I^t me go," he gasped, in his inward whis- 
per, which had a hissing sound in his agitation; 
" let mc go, or vou'll be sorry ; let me go !" 

"How dared you!" cried Aurora — "how 
dared you hurt him ? My poor dog ! My i^oor, 
luine, feeble dog ! How dared you do it? You 
cowanlly dastard ! you — " 

She d):>engaged her right hand from his collar, 
and rained a bhower of blows npon his clumsy 
shoulders with her slender whin; a mere toy, 
with emeralds .«ot in its golden head, hut Fting- 
ing like a rod of flexible steel in that little hand. 

"How darod youT she re]>eated again and 
again, her cheeks changing from white to scarlet 
in the effort to hold the man with one hand. 
Her tangled hair had fallen to her wai.-t by this 
time, and the whip was broken in half a dozen 
places. 

John McHi.vh, entering the stablc-ynrd bT 
chance ot this very moment, turned white with 
horror at beholding the beautiful fury. 

"Aurora! Auroral" he cried, ynatehing the 
nian*s collar from her gra.<:p, and hurling him 
half a dozen )iacos off. " Aurora, what is it?" 

She told hiiu, in broken gasjis, the cause of her 
indignation. He took the splintered whip fr(»m 
her hand, picked up her hat \\ hich she had trod- 
den u]x>n in her rage, and led her ucri>ss the 
vard toward the back entrance to the house. It 
was such bitter shame to him to think that this 
)«erlcss, this adored creature should do anv thing 
to bring disigrace or even ridicule n})on fientelf. 
He would have strip))ed off his coat and fought 
with half a dozen coal-heavers, and thought noth- 
ing of it ; but that she — 

" Go in, go in, my darling girl," he said, with 
sorrowful tendcmciis; " the sen'snts arc peeping 
and prring about, I dare sav. You should not 
have done this; you should have told me.** 

"I should have told you!" she cried, impa- 
tiently. " How could I stop to tell you when I 
saw him strike my dog — my )ioor lainc dog ?** 

"Go in, darling, go in! There, there, calm 
yourself, and go in." 

He sjiokc as if he had been trying to soothe an 
agitated child, for he saw by the convulsive hcav-, 
ing of her breast that the violent emotion would 
terminate in hysteria, as all womanly fury must, 
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sooner or later. He half led, half carried her 
op a back staircase to her own room, and left her 
King on a sofa in her riding-habit. lie thmst 
tlie broken whip into his pocket, and then, set- 
ting his strong white teeth and clenching his fist, 
went to look for Stephen Uargraves. As he 
crossed the hall in his way out, he selected a ftont 
Icnthcr-thongcd hunting-whip from a stand of 
formidable implements. Stce^'c, the softy, was 
fitting on a horse-block when John rc>cntercd 
the stable-yard, lie was rubbing his shoulders 
with a very doleful face, while a couple of grin- 
ning stable-boys, who had pcrbaj}* witnessed his 
chastisement, watched him from a respectful dis- 
tance. They had no inclination to go too near 
him just then, for the softy had a playful habit 
of brundi>hing a big clasp-knife when ho felt 
himself aggrieved, and the brarest lad in the 
stables had no wish to die from a stab in the ab- 
domen, with the pleasant conviction that his mur- 
derer's heaviest punishment might be a fortnight*8 
imprisonment or an easy fine. • 

"Now, Mr. Ilargravcs," said John Mcllish, 
lifting the softy off the horse-block and planting 
him at a convenient distance for giving full play 
to the hunting-whip, **it wai^nH Mrs. Mcllisirs 
business to horsewhip yon, but it was her duty 
to let me do it for her ; so take that, yon cow- 
ard." 

The leathern thong whistled in the air, and 
curled about Stccvc*s shoulders ; but John felt 
there was something despicable in the unequal 
contest. lie threw his whip away, and, still 
holding him by the collar, conducted the softy to 
the gates of the stable-yard. * 

" You sec that avenue,'* he said, pointing down 
a fair glade that stretclied before them ; **it leads 
pretty straight out of the Park, and I strongly 
recommend you, Mr. Stephen Ilargravcs, to get 
to the end of it as quick as ever you can, and 
never to show your ugly white face upon an inch 
of ground belonging to mo again. D yo hear ?" 

"E-essir." 

" Stay ! I suppose there's wages or something 
due to you.** lie took a handful of money from 
his waistcoat pocket and, threw it on the ground, 
sovereigns and half crowns rolling hither and 
thither on the gravel path ; then turning on his 
heel, he left the softy to pick up the scattered 
treasure. Stceve Hargravcs dropped on his 
knees, and groped about till he had found the 
last coin ; then, as he slowly counted the money 
from one hand into the other, his white face re- 
lapsed into a grin : John Alellish had given him 
gold and silver amounting to upward of two years 
of his ordinary wages. 

He walked a few paces down the avenne, and 
tlien looking back, shook his fist at the house he 
was leaving behind him. 

"You're a fine-spirited madam, Mrs. John 
Mellish, snre enough,** he muttered ; "but never 
you give me a chance of doing vou any mbchief, 
or bv the Lord,/oa</ as I am, 1*11 do it ! They 
think the softy's up to nanghtl perhaps. Wait a 
bit." 

Ho took his money from his pocket again, and 
counted it once more as he walked slowly toward 
the gates of the Park. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Aurora had two 
enemies, one without and one within her pleas- 
ant home ; one forcrer brooding discontent and 
hatred within the holy circle of the domestic 



hearth, the other plotting min and Tengeance 
without the walls ojf the citadeL 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THB SFKIKO MBBTIHO. 

TiTB early spring brotight Lncy Floyd on a 
visit to her cousin, a wondering witness of the 
happiness that reigned at Mellish Park. 

Poor Lucy had expected to find Aurora held 
as something better than the dogs and a little 
higher than the horses in that Yorkshire house- 
hold, and was considerably surprised to find her 
dark-eyed cousin a despotic and capricious sov- 
ereign, reigning with undisputed sway OTer ev- 
ery creature, biped or quadruped, upon the es- 
tate. She was surprised to see the bright glow 
in her checks, the menr sparkle in her eyea — 
surprised to hear the liglit tread of her footstep, 
the gushing music of her laugh— -surprised, in 
fact, to discover that, instead of weeping over the 
dry bones of her dead love for Talbot Bnlstrode, 
Aurora had learned to love her hnshand. 

Have I any need to be ashamed of mr heroine 
in that she had forgotten her straight-nosed, 
gray-e^ed Cornish lover, who had set his pride 
and his pedigree between himself and his afiTee- 
tion, and had loved her at best with a reserva- 
tion, although Heaven only knows how deariy he 
had loved her? Have I any cause to blush for 
this poor impetuous girl if, turning in the sick- 
ness of her sorrowful heart with a sense of relief 
and gratitude to the honest shelter of John'i 
love, she had quickly learned to feel for him an 
affection which repaid him a thousand-fold for 
hi) long-suffering devotion? Surely it would 
have been impossible for any tme-hearted wom- 
an to withhold some such repayment for such 
love as that which in every word, and look, and 
thought, and deed, John Mellish bestowed upon 
his wife. How could she be forever his creditor 
for such a boundless debt? Are hearts like his 
common among our clay? Is it a small thing 
to be beloved with this loyal and pure afifection ? 
Is it laid so often at the ^eet of any mortal wom- 
an that she should spurn and trample upon the 
holy ofiering? 

He had loved, and, more, he had trusted her 
— he had trusted her, when the man who pas- 
sionately loved her had left her in an agony of 
doubt and despair. The cause of this lay in the 
difierence between the two men. John Alellish 
had as high and stem a sense of honor as Talbot 
Bulstrodc ; but while the Comishman*s strength 
of brain lay in the reflective faculties, the York- 
shireman's acute intellect was strongest in its 
power of perception. Talbot drove himself half 
mad with imagining what might be ; John saw 
what was, and he saw, or fancied he saw, that 
the woman he loved was worthy of all love, and 
he gave his peace and honor freely into her keep- 
ing. 

He had his reward. He had hit reward in 
her frank, womanly affection, and in the delight 
of seeing that she was happy; no cloud upon 
her face, no shadow on her life, but eTer-beam- 
ing joy in her eyes, ever-changing smiles upon 
her lips. She was happy in the calm secoritr 
of her home, happy in that pleasant strong-hold 
in which ||ie was so fenced about and guarded 
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bjr loTe and derotion. I do not know that she 
ever felt anj romantic or enthusiastic love for 
this big Yorkshireman ; bat I do know that from 
the first hoar in which she laid her head upon 
his broad breast she was true to him — true as a 
wife should be : true in every thought, true in 
the merest shadow of a thought. A wide gulf 
yawned around the altar of her home, separating 
her from every other man in the universe, and 
leaving her alone with that one man whom she 
had accepted as her husband. She had accept- 
ed him m the truest and porest sense of the 
word. She had accepted him from the hand of 
God as the protector and sheltercr of her life ; 
and morning and night, upon her knees she 
thanked the gracious Creator who had made this 
man for her helpmeet. 

But, after duly setting down all this, I hare to 
confess that poor John Mcllish was cruelly hen- 
podded. Such big, blastcring fellows are created 
to be the much-enduring subjects of petticoat 
goremment ; and they cany the rosy garlands 
until their dying hour with a sublime conscious- 
ness that those floral chains arc not very easy to 
be broken. Your little man is self-assertive, and 
. forever on his guard aj*ainst womanlr domination. 
All tyrannical husbands on record have been lit- 
tle men, from Mr. Daniel Quilp upward ; but who 
could erer convince a fellow of six foot two in his 
stockings that he was afraid of his wife ? He 
'rabmits to the petty tpant with a quiet smile of 
resignation. \Y1iat does it matter? She is so 
liule, so fragile ; he could break that tiny wrist 
with one twist of his big thumb and finger; and, 
in the mean time, till affairs get desperate, and 
sach measures become -necessary, it*s as well to 
let her have her own way. 

John Mellish did not even debate the point. 
He lored her, and he laid himself down to* be 
trampled npon by her gracious feet. Whatever 
she did or said was charming, bewitching, and 
wonderful to him. If she ridiculed or laughed 
at^ him, her laughter was the sweetest harroonr 
in creation ; and it pleased him to think that his 
absurdities could give birth to such music If 
die lectured him, she arose to the sublimity of a 
piestcsa, and he listened to her and worshiped 
ner as the most noble of living creatures. And 
with all this, his innate manliness of character 
preserved him from any taint of that quality our 
aryot has christened spooneyism. It was only 
tliose who knew him well and watched him dose- 
1t who could fathom the full depths of his tcn- 
oer weakness. The noblest sentiments approach 
most nearly to the universal, and this love of 
John's was in a manner universaL It was the 
love of hnsband, father, mother, brother, melted 
iato one comprehensive affection. He had a 
mother's weak pride in Aurora, a mother's fool- 
ish ranity in the wonderful creature, the rara 
«9»s he had won from her nest to be his wife. 

If Mrs. Blellish was complimented while John 
stood by, be simpered like a schoolgirl, who blush- 
as at a handsome man's first flatteries. I'm 
afraid he bored his male acquaintance about 
**mj wiie:" her roarvclons IcMp over the bull- 
tecli ; the plan she drew for the new stables, 
** which the architect said was a better plan than 
he eoald have drawn himself, sir, by gad" (a 
clever man, that Doncastor architect); the sur- 
|iriaisg manner she had discovered the fault of 
tbm chestnut colt*s off foreleg ; the pepcal sketch 



she had made of her dog Bow-wow (** Sir Edwin 
Landscer might have been proud of such spirit 
and dash, sir") — all theee things did the couutiy 
gentlemen hear, until, perhaps, they grew a shade 
weary of John's talk of ** my wife." Bilt ther 
were never weary of Aurora herself. She took 
her place at once among them, and they buwed 
down to her and worshiped her, envying John 
Mellish the ownership of such a high-bred filly, 
as I fear they were but likely, unconsciously, to 
designate my black-eyed heroine. 

The domain over which Aurora found herself 
empress was no inconsiderable one. John Mel- 
lish had inherited an estate which brought him 
an income of something between £16,000 and 
XI 7. 000 a year. Far-away farms, u)x>n wide 
Yorkshire wolds and fenny Lincolnsbiro flats, 
owned him roaster ; and the intricate secrets of 
his possessions were scarcely known to himself 
— known, jierhaps, to none but his land-steward 
and solicitor, a grave gentleman who lived in 
Doncaster, and drove about once a fortnight 
down to ^Iellibh*Park, much to the horror of his 
light-hearted master, to whom '* business" was a 
terrible bugbear. Not that I would have the 
reader for a moment imagine John Mellish an 
empty-headed blockhead, with no comprehension 
save for his own daily pleasures. He was not a 
reading man, nor a business man, nor a politi- 
cian, nor a student of the natural sciences. • 

There was an observatory in the Park, bat 
John had fitted it up as a smoking-room, the 
revolving openings in the roof being very con- 
venient for letting out the eflluvia of his guests* 
cheroots and Ilavanas, Mr. Mcllish cariAg for 
the stars very much ailcr the fashion of that As- 
s>Tian monarch who was content to see them 
shine, and thank their Maker for their beauty. 
He was not a spiritualist, and, unless one of the 
tables at Mellish could have given him " a tip" 
for the "Sellingcr" or Great Ebor, he would have 
cared rcry little if every inch of walnut and rose- 
wood in his house had grown oracular. But, 
for all this, he was no fool ; he had that bright- 
ly dear intellect which very often accompanies 
perfect honesty of purpose, and which is the veiy 
intellect of all others nnost successful in the* dis- 
comfit uro of all knavery. He was not a crea- 
turo to despise, for his verr weaknesses were 
manly. Perhaps Aurora felt this, and that it 
was something to rule over such a man. Some- 
times, in an outburst of loving gratitude, she 
would nestle her handsome head upon his breast 
—tall as she was, she was only tall enough to 
take shelter under his wing — and tdl him that 
he was the dearest and the best of men, and that, 
although she might love him to her dying day, 
she could never, never, never love him half as 
much as he deserved. After which, half ashamed 
of herself for the sentimental dedaration, she 
would alternately ridicule, lecture, and tyrannize 
over him for the rest of the day. 

Lncy beheld this state of things with silent 
bewilderment. Could the woman who had once 
been loved by Talbot Bulstrode sink to this— 
tlie happy wife of a fair - haired Torkshircman, 
with her fondest wishes concentred in her name- 
sake the bay filly, which was to run in a weight, 
for-age race at the York Spring, and was enter- 
ed for the ensuing Derby; interested in a tan- 
gallop, a new stable ; taiking of mysterious hot 
evidently all4mportant creatnreii called by sndi 
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names as Scott» and Fobert, and ChaUoner ; and, 
to all appearance, utterly forgetful of the fact 
that there exUtcd ujwn the earth a diviniij with 
fathomless gray eyes, known as the heir of Bnl- 
strode ? Poor Lucy was like to have been driven 
wcU-uigh demented by the talk about this bay 
filly Aurora as the 8|>ring meeting drew near. 
She was taken to see it every morning by Auro- 
ra and John, who, in their anxiety for the im- 
provement of iheir favorite, looked at the ani- 
mal upon each visit as if tlicy exjxjcted some 
wonderful phyvical transformation to have oc- 
curred in the M illness of the jiight. The loose 
box in which the filly was lodged was watched 
night and day by an amateur detective force of 
stable-boys- and hangers-on ; and John Mellish 
once went so far as to dtp a tumbler into the 
pail of water provided for the bay filly Aurora, to 
ascertain, o( his own experience, that the crystal 
fluid was innocuous ; for he grew nervous as the 
O'entful day drew nigh, and was afraid of lurk- 
ing danger to the filly from dark-minded touts 
who might have heard of her in London. I fear 
the touts troubled their heads very little about 
this graceful two-year old, though she had the 
blood of Old Melbourne and West Australian in 
her veins, to say nothing of other aristocracy 
upon the maternal side. 

The suspicious gentlemen hanging about York 
and Doncaster in those early April days were a 
great deal too much occupied with Lord Glas- 
gow's lot, and John Scott's lot, and Lord Zet- 
land's and Mr. Merry's lot, and other lots of 
equal distinction, to have much time to prowl 
about Mellish Park, or peer into that meadow 
which the young man haa caused to l>o surround- 
ed by an eight-foot fence for the privacy of the 
Derby winner in/uturo, 

Lucy declared the filly to be the lo^'cliest of 
creatures, and safe to win any number of cups 
and plates that might be oflcred for equine com- 
petition ; but she was always glad, when the dai- 
ly visit was over, to find herself safely out of reach 
of those high-bred hind legs, which seemed to 
possess a faculty for being in all four comers of 
the loose box at one and the same moment. 

Tlie first day of the meeting came, and found 
half the Mclli&h household established at York : 
John and his family at a hotel near the betting- 
rooms ; and the trainer, his satellites, and the 
filly, at a little inn close to the Knavesmire. 

Archibald Floyd did his best to be interested 
in the event which was so interesting to his chil- 
dren ; but he freely confessed to his grand-niece 
Lucy that ho heartily wished the meeting over, 
and the merits of the bay filly decided. She had 
stood her trial nobly, John said ; not winning 
with a rush, it is true ; in point of fact, being in 
a manner beaten ; but evincing a power to stay, 
which promised better for the future than any 
two-year-old velocity. When the saddling-beU 
rang, Aurora, her father, and Lucy were station- 
ed in the balcony, a crowd of friends about them ; 
Mrs. Mellii^h, with a pencil in her hand, putting 
down all manner of impossible bets in her ex- 
citement, and making snch a book as might have 
been preserved as a curiosity in s|x>rting annals. 
John was pushing in and out of the ring below, 
tumbling over small bookmen in his agitation, 
dashing from the ring to the weighing-house, 
and hanging about the small pale-faced bor who 
was to ride the filly as anxioosly as if the Jockey 




had been a prime minister, and John a family 
man with half a dozen soiu in need of govern- 
ment appointments^ I tremble to think how 
many bimuses, in the way of five-pound notcs^ 
John promised this pale-faced lad on condition 
that the stakes (some small matter amounting to 
about XGO) were pulled off— pulled off where, I 
wonder ? — by the bay filly Aurora. If the youth 
had not been of that preternatural order of be> 
ing who seem born or an emotionless character 
to wear silk for the good of their fellow-men, hb 
brain must certainly have been dazed by the va» 
riety of conflicting directions which John Mel- 
lish gave him within the critical last quarter of 
an hour; but, having received his orders ear- 
ly that morning from the trainer, accompanied 
with a warning not to suffer himself to be tetred 
(Yorkshire patois for worried) by any thing Mr. 
Mellish might sav, the sallow-complexiono) lad ^ 
walked about in tLe calm serenity of innocence-— .^ 
there are honest jockeys in the world, thank"^ 
Heaven ! — and took his seat in the saddle with 
as even a pulse as if he had been about to ride 
in an omnibus. 

There were some people upon the stand that 
morning who thought the face of Aurora Mellish 
as pleasant a sight as the smooth green sward' 
of the Knavesmire or the best horseflesh In the 
county of York. All forgetfnl of herself in her 
excitement, with her natural vivacity multiplied 
by the animation of the scene before her, she 
was more than usually lovely ; and Archibald 
Floyd looked at her with a fond emotion, so in- 
termingled with gratitude to Heaven for the haj^ 
piness of his daughter's destiny as to be almost 
akin to pain. She was happy— «he was thm^ 
oughly happy at last — the child of his dead Eli- 
za, this sacred charge left to him by the woman 
he had loved ; she was happy, and she was safe: 
he could go to his grave resignedly to-morrow. If 
it pleased God, knowing this. Strange thoughts, 
perhaps, for a crowded race -course; but our 
most solemn fancies do not come always in sol- 
emn places. Kay, It is often in the midst of 
crowds and confusiOn that our soids wing their 
loftiest flights, and the saddest memories return 
to us. You see a man sitting at some theatrloU 
entertainment with a grave, abstracted face, over 
which no change of those around him has anj 
influence. He may be thinking of his dead wife^ 
dead ten years ago ; he may be acting over well- 
remembered scenes of joy and sorrow ; hB may 
be recalling cruel words,9iever to be atoned for 
upon earth — angry looks, gone to be registered 
against him in the skica,~while his children art 
laughing at the clown on the stage below him. 
He may be moodily meditating inevitable |>ank- 
ruptcy or coming ruin, holding Imaglnaiy meet- 
ings with his creditors, and contemplating pmt- 
sic acid npon the refusal of his certificate, while 
his eldest daughter Is crying with Pauline Det- 
chapelles. So Archibald Floyd, while the nnm- 
hers were going up, and the jockeys being ii*el^ 
ed, and the bookmen clamoring below him, lean- 
ed over the broad ledge of the stone baleonj, 
and, looking far away across the grassy amplii- 
tbeatre, thought, of his dead wife who had be- 
queathed to him this precious daughter. 

The bay filly Aurora was beaten ignomlnl* 
ously. Blrs. hlcllish turned white with despair 
as she saw the amber jacket, black belt, and bine 
cap crawling in at the heels of the mck, the 
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jockey looking pale defiance at the bj-standen ; 
aa who should say that the fillv had ncTer been 
me^nt to win, an'd that the defeat of to-daj was 
bat an aitfuUy-concoacd ruse whereby fortunes 
were to be made in the future ? John Mellish, 
somctliinK used to such disappointments, crept 
away to hide his discomfiture outside the ring ; 
but Aurora dropped her card and pencil, and, 
stamping her foot upon the stone flooring of the 
balcony, told Lucy and the banker that it was a 
shame, and that the boy must have sold the race, 
as it was impossible the filly could have been 
fairly beaten. As she turned to say this, her 
cheeu fluiihcd with passion, and her eves flash- 
ing brifrht indignation on anv one who might 
stand in the way to receive tlie angry electric 
light, «he became aware of a pale face and a pair 
of gray eyes earnestly regarding her from the 
threshold of an open window two or three paces 
off, and in another moment both she and her fa- 
ther had recognized Talbot Bulstrode. 

The young man saw that he was recognized, 
and approached them, hat in hand — ^very, very 
pale, as Lucy always remembered — and, with a 
Toioe that trembled as he spoke, wished the bank- 
er and the two ladies '* Good-day.** 

And it was thus that they met, these two who 
bad "parted in silence and tears,'* more thau 
*• half broken-hearted," to sever, as thry thonght, 
for eternity; it was thas^ npon this common- 
place, prosaic, half guinea grand stand — that 
l>estiny brought them once more face to face. 

A year ago, aud how often in the spring twi- 
light Aurora Floyd had pictured her possible 
meeting with Talbot Bulstrode ! He would come 
apon Ixr suddenly, perhaps, in the still moon- 
light, and she would swoon away and die^ at his 
feet of the nnendnrable emotion ; or the^'Vould 
meet in some crowded assembly, she dancing, 
laaghing with hollow, simulated mirth, and the 
shock of one glance of those eyes would slay her 
in her paiatcd glory of jewels and grandeur. 
How often, ah ! how of^cn she had acted the 
scene and felt the anguish !— only a year ago, 
less than a year ago, ay, even so lately as on that 
balmy September day when she had laid on the 
mstic conch at the Chateau d'Arqncs, looking 
down at the fair Normandy landscape, with fuitb- 
fol John at watch by her side, the tame goats 
browsing upon the grassy platform behind her, 
and pretematurally ancient French children teas> 
ing the mild, long-suffering animals ; and to-day 
A*e met him with h<^ thoughts so full of the 
bone that had just been beaten, that she scarcely 
knew what she said to her sometime lover. Au- 
rora Flovd was dead and buried,' and Aurora 
Mellifh, looking critically at Talbot Bulstro<le, 
wondered how any q^ie could have ever gone 
near to the gates of death for the love of him. 

It was Talbot who grew pale at this unlooked- 
for encounter; it was Talbot whose voice was 
aibaken in the utterance of those few every-day 
sjQablcs which common courtesy demanded of 
luai. The captain had not so easily learned to 
Ibrget. He was older than Aurora, and he had 
reached the age of two-and-thirty without baring 
rrer loved woman, only to be more deiperately 
attacked by the fatal disease when his time came. 
H« saffered acutely at that sudden meeting. 
WoBoded in his pride br her serene indifler- 
caee, dazzled afresh by her beautr, road with 
Jcfllow foiy at tfat thought that he had lost her, 



Captain BuUtTodc*s feelings were of no very en- 
viable nature ; and if Aurora had ever wudied to 
avenge that cruel scene at Fclden Woodsi, her 
hour of vengeance had most certainly come. 
But rhe was too generous a creature to have 
harbored such a thought. i«he had submitted 
in all humility to Talbot's decree ; she hnd ac- 
cepted his decision, and had believed in its jus- 
tice; and, seeing his agitation to-day, fIio was 
sorry for him. She pitied him with a tender, 
matronly compassion, such as she, in the safe 
harbor of a happy home, might be privileged to 
feel for this poor j^anderer still at sea on life*s 
troubled ocean. Love, and the momoiy of love, 
must indeed have died before we can fi'cl like 
this. The terrible passion must have died that 
slow and certain death, from the grave of which 
no haunting "ghost ever returns to torment the 
survivors. It was, and it is not. Aurora might 
have been slii|m-reckcd and cast on a desert 
island with Talbot Bulstrode, and might have 
lived ten years in his companv viithout ever feel- 
ing for ten seconds as she had felt for him once. 
With these imiietuous and im])ressionable peo> 
pie, who live quickly, a vcar is sometimes as 
twenty vears; so Aurora looked back at Talbot 
Bulstrode across a gulf wliirh strctche<l for weary 
miles between them, and wondered if they had 
really ever stood side by side, allied by hoi>e and 
lo>*e, in the days that were gone. 

Wliilo Aurora was thinking of these things, 
as well as a little of the bav fillv, and while Tal- 
bot, half choked by a thousand i^onfused emo- 
tions, tried to ap]jear pretematurally at his case, 
John Melli«h, having refrct^hed his spirits with 
bottled beer, came suddenly upon the party, and 
slapiXKl the captain on the back. 

He was not Jealous, thb happy John. Secure 
in his wife*s love and truth, he was ready to face 
a regiment of her old admirers ; indeed, he rather 
delighted in the idea of avenging Aurora upon 
this cowardly lover. Talbot glanced involun- 
tarily at the members of the York constabulary 
on tne course below, wondering how they would 
act if lie were to fling John Mellish over the 
stone balcony, and do a murder then aud there. 
He was thinking this while John was nearly 
wringing off his Iiahd in cordial salutation, and 
asking what the deuce had brought him to the 
York S])ring. 

Talbot explained rather lamely that, being 
knocked up by his Farliamentary work, he had 
come down to spend a few days with an old broth- 
er officer, Captain Hunter, who had a place be- 
tween York and Leeds. 

Mr. Mellish declared that nothing could be 
more lucky than this. He knew Hunter well ; 
the two men must join them at dinner that day ; 
and Talbot must give them a week at the Psirk 
after he left the capuin*s place. 

Talbot murmured some vague protestation of 
the impossibility of this, to which John paid no 
attention whatever, hustling his sometime rival 
away from the ladies in his eagerness to get back 
to the ring, where he had to complete his book 
for the next race. 

80 Captain 'Bulstrode was gone once more, 
and throughout the brief interview no one had 
cared to notice Lucy Flovd, who had been pale 
and red bv turns half a dozen times within the 
last ten mmntes. 
John and Talbot retnmed after the start, with 
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Captain Hanter, who was brought on to the stand 
to be presented to Aorora, and who immediatcljr 
entered into a very animated dbcnssion upon tho 
day's racing;. How Captain Balstrodo abhorred 
this idle babble of honscflcbh, this perpetual jar- 
gon, alike in every mouth, from Aurora*8 rosy 
Cupid*s bow to the tobacco-tainted lips of the 
bookmen in the ring ! Thank Hearen, this was 
not his wife, who knew all the slang of the course, 
and, with lorgnette in hand, was craning her 
swanlikc throat to catch »ight of a wind in tho 
Knavciiniire and the horse that had a lead of 
half a mile. 

\Vhy had he crer conronted to conic into this 
accursed horse-racing county ? WTiy had he de- 
serted the Cornish miners even for a week ? Bet- 
ter to be wearing out his brains over Dryasdust 
pamphlets and Parliamentar}* minutes than to be 
ncre, desolate among this shnllow-mindcd, clam- 
orous multitude, who have nothing to do but to 
throw up caps and cry huzza for any winner of 
any race. Talbot, as a by-stander, could not but 
remark this, and draw from this something of a 
philoitophical lesson on life. lie saw that there 
was always the same clamor and the same re- 
joicing in the crowd, whether the winning jockey 
wore blue and black belt, yellow and black cap, 
M'hitc with scarlet spots, or any other variety of 
color, even to dismal sable ; and he could but 
wonder how this was. Did the unlucky specu- 
lators run away and hide themselves while the u|>- 
lifted voices were rejoicing ? Wlien the welkin 
was rent with tho naino of Kettledrum, where 
were the men who had backed Dundee unflinch- 
ingly up to the dropping of tho flag and the 
ringing of the bcU? When Tliorroanby came 
in with a nish, where were the wretched creatures 
whoso fortunes hung on Umpire or Wizard? 
They were voicelesi^ these poor unlucky oneSj 
crawling away with sick white faces to gather in 
groups, and explain to each other, with stable 
jargon intermingled with oaths, how it ought 
not to have been, and never could have l>ecn, 
but for some unlooked-for and preposterous com- 
bination of events never before witnessed ui>on 
nay mortal course. IIow little is ever seen of 
the losers in any of the great races run upon this 
earth ? For years and years the name of Louis 
Nai)oleon is an empty sound, signifying noth- 
ing; whcn,lo! a few master-strokes of policy and 
JiuesKty a little juggling with those pieces of paste- 
board out of which are built the shaky card- 
palaces men call emjnres, and creation rings 
.with the same name ; tho outsider emerges from 
the ruck, and the purple jacket, spotted with 
golden bees, is foremost in the mighty race. 

Talbot Bulstrode leaned with folded arms upon 
the stone balustrade, looking donin at the busy 
life below him, and thinking of these things. 
Pardon him for his indulgence in dreary plati- 
tudes and worn-out sentimentalities. He was a 
desolate, pur|x>seless man ; entered for no race 
himself; scratched for tho matrimonial stakes ; 
embittered by disappointment ; soared by doubt 
and suspicion. He had spent the dull winter 
months upon the Continent, having no mind to 
go down to Bulstrode to encounter his mothcr*s 
svmpathy and his cousin Constance Trevyllian*8 
chatter. Ho was nnjust enough to nourish a m. 
cret dislike to that young lady for tho good senr. 
Ice she had done him by rercaliDg Aurora's 
flight 



Are we ever really grateful to the people who 
tell us of the iniquity of those we love ? Are we 
ever really just to the kindly creatures who gire 
us friendly warning of our danger ? No, never. * 
We hate them; always involuntarily reverting 
to them as the first cause of our anguish ; al- 
ways repeating to oorsdres that, had they been 
silcut, that anguish need never have been ; al- 
ways ready to burst forth in one wild rage with 
the mad cry that ** it is better to be much abused 
than but to know*t a little.'* When the friend^ 
Ancient drops his poisoned hints into pow Othei- 
lo*s ear, it is not Mbtress Desdemona, but lago 
himself, whom the noble Bloor first has a mind 
to strangle. If poor innocent Constance IVe- 
vyllian had been bom the veriest cur in the 
county of Cornwall, she would have had a bet- 
ter chance of winning Talbot's regard than the 
had now. 

\Vliy had he come into Yorkshire. ? I left that 
question unanswered just now, fori am ashamed 
to tell the reasons which actuated this unhappy 
man. He came, in a paroxysm of curiosity, to 
learn what kind of life Aurora led with her hnt- 
band, John Mellish. He had suffered horrible 
distractions of mind upon this subject, one mo- 
ment imagining her the most despicable of co- 
qnettcs, ready to marrv any man who had a fair 
estate and a good position to offer her, and by- 
and-by depicting her as some whiie-robod Iphi* 
genia, led a passive victim to thei^ sacrificial 
shrine. So, when happening to meet this good> 
natured brother officer at the United Service 
CIul), he liad consented to run down to Captain 
Hunter's country place for a brief respite from 
Parliamentary minutes and red tape, the artful 
hypocrite had never owned to himself that be 
was burning to hear tidings of his false and fickle 
love, and that it was some lingering fumei of 
the old intoxication that carried him down to 
Yorkshire. But now — now tfiat he met her^ 
met her, the heartless, abominable creature, ra- 
diaut and hanpy — mere simulated happiness and 
feverish mock radiance, no doubt, but too well 
put on to be quite pleasing to him — now he knew 
her. He knew her at last, the wicked enchan- 
tress, the soulless siren. He knew that she had 
never loved him ; that she was, of course, power- 
less to love ; good for nothing but to wreath her 
white arms and flash the dark splendor of her 
eyes for weak man's destruction ; fit for nothing 
but to float in her beauty above the waves that 
concealed the bleached bones of her victima. 
Poor John Mellisli I Talbot reproached himself 
for his hardness of heart in nourishing one spil»> 
ful feeling toward a man who was so dcep^ to 
be pitied. 

vVhen the race was done. Captain Bulstrode 
turned and beheld the black-eved sorceress in 
the midst of a group gathered about a grave p^ 
triarch, with gray hair and the look of one 
customed to command. 

This grave patriarch was John Pastern. 

I write his name with respect, even as it 
reverentially whispered there, till, traveling fram 
lip to lip^ every one present knew that a great 
man was among them. A very quiet, unassum- 
ing veteran, sitting with his womankind about 
him — his wife and daughter, as I think — self- 
possessed and grave, while men were busy with 
nis name in the crowd below, and while tent ef 
thonsanda were staked in trusting dependenot 
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oa bis acmnen. What golden irllablcs ini|;ht 
hMTe fallen from those oracular H]4 had the vet- 
eran been so pleased! What hundreds would 
bare bscn frcclx bidden for a word, a look, a 
nud, a wink, a more significant pursing-up of the 
lips from that great man ! \Yhat u the fable of 
ibe joung lodj who discoursed pearls and dia- 
miaads to a truth such as this ! Pearls and dia- 
monds must be of large size which would be 
worth tbc Fccrets of those Richmond stables, the 
secrets which Mr. Pastern might tell if ho chose. 
Perha|js it Is the knowledge of this which gircs 
bun a calm, almost clerical graritj of manner. 
People come to bim, and fawn u|ion him, and 
icH Kim that such and such a horse from his 
•table has won, or looks safe to win ; and ho 
nods plcasantlr, thanking them for tlie kind in- 
furmatiun, while perhaps his thougbts are far 
awar on E|isom Downs or Newmarket Hats, 
winning future Derbys and two thousands with 
eolts that are as yet unfoalcd. 

John McUish is on intimate terms with the 
great man, to whom he ]jrcsi>nts Aurora, and uf 
whom be asks advico upon a matter that has 
been troubling him fnr some time. His train- 
er's health is f^iiling him, and ho wants assist- 
ance in tbe stables — a younger man, honest and 
dercr. Does Mr. Pastern know such a one? 

The Tetcran tells him, after due considenition, 
that he docs know of a young man — honest, he 
beUcri*s, OS times go— who was once empbiycd 
in the Kicumond stables, and who had written 
to bim only a few days before, asking for his in- 
jQnencc in getting him a situation. "Bat the 
lad's nnmc has slipjHsd my memory, '* added Mr. 
Pastern; " be was but a lad when he was with 
me; but, blc5^ m'y soul, that*s ten years ago! 
Ill look np bis letter when I go home, ond write 
to you about him. I know he*s clever, and I 
believe hc*s honest ; and I sltall bo only too hai>- 
pr," conclntled tlte old gentleman, gallantly,** to 
do any thing to oblige ^Irs. McUidh." 



CHAPTER XrV. 

**LOrE TXM)K Ur TME GLASS OF TIME AND TURX- 
K.D IT M HIS GLOWINO UANDB.** 

Talrot nri>TROPE yielded at Inst to John's 
repeated invitations and consented to pass a 
oouftlc of days at Mellish Park. 

lie dc<pi^ed and hated himself for the absurd 
concession. In what a pitiful farce had the trag- 
edy ended I A visitor in the house of his rival 
— a cilm spectator of Aurora's every-day, com- 
monplace hap]iinc5is. For the space'of two days 
be had consented to occupy this most )ire{)Ostcr- 
ous |»sition. Two days only; then back to the 
ComL<h miners, and the desolate bachelor's lodg- 
ings in Queen's S<)nare, Wcsitminsier ; back to 
his tent in life's great Sahara. lie could not, 
for the very soul of him, resist the temptation of 
beholding the inner life of that Yorkshire man- 
sion, lie wanted to know for certain — what 
was it to him, I wonder? — whether she was real- 
ly happy, and had utterly forgotten him. They 
all reinmrd to the Park together — Aurora, John, 
Arclnbalil Floyd, Lucy, Ta1!)Ot Bul«trude, and 
Captain Hunter. The last-named officer was a 
jovial gentleman, with a hook nose and auburn 
wblikcn ; a gentleman whose intellectual attain- 



ments were of no very oppressive order, bnt a 
hearty, pleasant guest in an honest country man- 
sion, where there is cheer and welc<iiiic for all. 

Talbot could but iuwardly confess that Auro- 
ra became her new jiosition. How every body 
loved her ! What nn atmosphere of liuppioess 
^ho created about her wherever t>he weut! How 
joyously the dogs barked and leaped at ^iglit of 
her, straining their chains in the dosiK'ratc cflfort 
to approach her ! How fearloaly the thorough- 
bred mares and foals ran to the paddock gates 
to bid her welcome, bendiug dow n their velvet 
nostrils to nestle uj)on her shoulder, or respond 
to the touch of her ciressing hand! i^ccing all 
tliis bow could Talbot refrain fn>m remember- 
ing that tbo »ame sunlight might have shone 
ui*on that dreary castle far away by the surging 
AVestern Sea? She might have bec>u his, this 
beautiful creature; bnt at what price? At the 

1»rico of honor; at the price of every jirinciple of 
lis mind, which had sefi up for himself a holy 
and perfect standard — a pure and s]N)tlcss ideal 
for the wife of his choice. Forbid it, manhood! 
He might have weakly yielded; he might hare 
been hu]>py, with tl>e blind hapiiiness of a lotus- 
eater, but not the reasonable bliss of a Christian. 
'Iliauk Heaven for the btrength wliich had been 
given to him to esca^te from the Mlken net! 
TImnk Heaven for the power which had been 
granted to him to fight the battle ! 

Standing by Aurora's side in one of the wide 
windows at McUlNh Park, looking far out over 
the belted lawn to the glades in which the deer 
lay basking drowsily in the April sunlight, he 
could not reprcM the thought upi>enno»t in his 
mind. 

** I nm — very glad — to see yon so happy, Mn. 
Mellish.* 

Sheb>okcd at him with frank, truthful eyes, in 
whose brightness there was not one latent shad- 
ow. 

**Yes" she said, **I am very,, very happy. 
My husliand is very good to me. He loves — 
and trui^ts me." 

She could not resist that one little stab — the 
only vengeance she ever took upon him, but a 
stroke that pierced him to the heart. 

** Aurora! Aurora! Auroral" he cried. 

That half stifled ciy revealed the secret of 
wounds that were not yet hCtRcd. Mrs. Mellish 
turned pale at the traitorous sound. Tliis man 
must be cured. The happy wife, secure in her 
own strong- hold of love and confidence, could 
not liear to sec this poor fellow still adrift. 

She by no means despaired of his cure, for ex- 
perience had taught her that, although love's 
passionate fever takes several forms, there are 
very few of them incurable. Had she not pass- 
ed safely through the ordeal herself, without one 
scar to \icnr witness of the old wounds? 

She left Captain Bulstrodo staring moodily 
out of the window, and went away to plan the 
saving of this poor shipwrecked sonl. 

She ran, in the first place, to tell ^fr. John 
Mellish of her discovery, as it was her custom to 
carry to him every scrap of intelligence, great 
and small. 

**My dearest old Jack," she sjud— it was ai»- 
other of her customs to address him by ererj 
s}H*ries of exaggeratedly endearing appellation ; 
it may be that she did this for the quieting of 
her own conscience, being well aware that ih« 
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trrannizrd orer him— "mj dariing bor, I ksta 
nuule a disooTerr.** 

"Aboat the filly?* 

"About Talbot Baktrodc." 

John*s blue ejcs twinkkd malidoasly. He 
vas half prej^arcli for what wa» coming. 

•*^^'hatUi^LoUTr 

Tx>Uy iras a corruj»iion of Am:ura, deriaed by 
John Mclli^h. 

*• Why, I'm leally afraid, my jircciotiS darfiag. 
that he ha$n*t qnite got orer— 

** My taking yon away from him !** rourd 
John. •' I thought as much. Poor dcrfl — poor 
Talliot! I could see that he would have liked 
to fight mo on the stnnd at York. Upon my 
word, I piiy him !" and, in token of his compos- 
»ion, Mr. Melli^h burst into that old joyims, bois- 
ti-jT>ns but musical laugh, which Talbot m^bt nU 
mo^ have heard at the other end of the boose. 

This was a favorite delusion of JohnV lie 
firrolv bcliered that ho had won Aurora's mfliec- 
tion in fair competition ^ith Captain Bulstrode, 
pleasantly ignoring that the captain had resign- 
ed all pretensions to Miss Floyd's hand nine or 
ten months before his own offer had been ae- 
cepted. 

The genial, sanguine creature had a babh of 
deceiving himself in this manner. He saw all 
things in the universe just as he wished to see 
them — all men and women good and honest; 
life one long, pleasant voyage in a well-fitted 
ship, with only first-class passengers on booid. 
lie was one of those men who are likely to ent 
their throats or take pms5ic acid n|ion the day 
they* first encounter the black vi.*age of Care. 

" And what are wo to do with this poor fel- 
low, Lolly?- 

•• Many him !" exclaimed Mrs. Melltsli. 

*' Both of us ?** said John, simply. 

"^ty dcarost pet, what an obtuse old darling 
you arc I ' No ; marry him to Lucy Floyd, ray 
first cousin once rrmo^-cd, and keep die Bnktrode 
estate in the family.** 

" Marry him to' Lucy !*• 

**Ycs; why not? She has studied enough, 
and learned histoiy, and geography, and astron- 
omv, and botany, and geology, and conchology, 
and entomology enough ; and she has covered I 
don't know how many China jars with impossi- 
ble binls and flowers ; and she has illuminated 
missals, and read Iligh-Church novels; so the 
next best thing she can do is to marry Talbot 
Buh^rode.'* 

John had his own reasons for agreeing with 
Aurora in this matter. He remembered that 
secret of poor .Lucy's which he had discovered 
more than a vear before at Fvldcn Woods — th« 
secret which Lad been revealed to him by some 
mysterious sympathetic jwwcr belonging to hope- 
less love. So Mr. Mellish declared his hearty 
concurrence in Aurora's scheme, and the two 
amateur match-makers set to work to devise a 
complicated mantrap, in the which Talbot was 
to be entangled ; never for a moment imagining 
that, while thcr were racking their brains in the 
endeavor to bnng this piece of machineij to per- 
fection, the intended victim was quietly strolling 
across the sunlit lawn toward the very fate thej 
desired for him. 

Yes, Talbot Bnlstrode lounged with languid 
step to meet his destiny, in a wood upon the bor- 
ders of the Park— a part of the Paik, indeed, in- 



asasadi as it was within the boundary Ibnee of 
Joha*k domain. The wood-anemones trembled 
m the spring breeics deep in those shadowy ai^ 
cades; pale primroses showed their mild faces 
amid their sheltering leaves ; and in shady nook% 
beneath low qneading boughs of elm and beech, 
oak and ash, the violeU hid their purple beauty 
from the vu^ar eye. A lovely spot, soothing l^ 
its hanaoaions influence ; a very forest sanctn- 
aiT, vithout whose dim arcades man cast his 
liaraen down, to cuter in a child. Captain Bui- 
strode had felt in no very pleasant humor as be 
walked across the lawn, but some softening in- 
fiaeace stole upon him on the threshold of that 
svkaa shelter which made him feel a better man. 
lie began to qoestion himself as to how he was 
playing hb part in the great drama of life. 

** Good heavens !** he thought, ** what a shame- 
ful coward, what a negative wretch I have be- 
come by thb one grief of my manhood! An in- 
difiercnt son, a careless brother, a useless, pur- 
po sA as creature, content to dawdle away my life 
in feeble pottering with political economy. Shall 
I ever be in earnest agAin ? Is this dreary donbl 
of every living creature to go with me to mj 
grave? Less than two years ago my heart sick- 
ened at the thought that I had lived to two-and- 
thirty years of age and had never been loved. 
Since then — since then — since then I have lived 
through life's brief fever ; I have fought man- 
hood's won4 and sharpest battle, and find mr- 
self— where ? Exactly where I was before — still 
companionless upon tho dreary journey, only a 
little nearer to the end.** 

lie walked slowly onti*ard into the woodland 
aisle, other aisles branching away from him right 
and left into deep glades and darkening shadow. 
A month or so later, and the mossy ground be- 
neath his feet would be one purple car]iet of hy- 
acinths, tho vei7 air thick with a fatal scented 
vapor from the perfumed bulbs. 

*'I asked too much,** said Talbot, in that 
voiceless argument we are perpetually carrying 
on with ourselves ; '* I asked too much — I yield- 
ed to the spell of the siren, and was angry be- 
cause I missed the white wings of the angeL I 
was bewitched by the fascinations of a beautiful 
woman, when I should have sought for a noble- 
minded wife.** 

He went deeper and deeper into the wood, go> 
ing to his fate, as another man was to do before 
the coming summer was over ; but to what a dif> 
fcrent fate ! The long arcades of beech and elm 
had reminded him from the first of the solemn 
aisles of a cathedraL The saint was only need- 
ed. And coming suddenly to a spot where a 
new arcade branched oiT abruiitly on his right 
hand, he saw, in one of the sylvan niches, as fair 
a saint as had ever been modeled bv the hand of 
artist and believer — the same goldien-haired an- 
gel he had seen in the long drawing-room at Fel* 
den Woods — Lucy Floyd, with the pale aureola 
about her head, her large straw hat in her lap 
filled with anemones and violets, and the third 
volume of a novel in her hand. 

How much in life often hangs, or seems to w 
to hang, upon what is called by playwrights **a 
situation !** But for this sudden encounter, but 
for coming thus upon this prcttv pictnre, Talbot 
Bnlstrode might have dropped into his grave i^ 
Borant to the last of Lncy's love for him. Bnt, 
giTea a sniishinj April morning (April*i falrett 
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Uoom, remember, wlicii tKe capricioiis Bvmph is 
mending her monncrxi aware that her lorelicr 
nster May is at hand, and anxioas to make a. 
good impfTCssion before she drops her farewell 
ocmrtc^T, and weciA her last brief shower of fare- 
well tears) — pvcn a balmy spring morning, soli- 
tude, a wood, wild flowers t;olden hair and bine 
eyes, and is the {iroblcm diflicalt to solve ? 
* Talbot BaUtrodc, leaning against the broad 
tmnk of a beech, looked down at the fair face, 
wluch crimsoned under his eyes, and the first 
glimmering hint of Lncy*s secret began to dawn 
upon him. At that moment ho had no thonght 
of profiting by the discorcry, no thought of what 
he was af^rward led on to say. His mind was 
filled with the storm of emotion that had barrt 
from hJm in that wild cry to Aurora. Ro^ and 
jealousy, regret, despair, enry, love, and hate — 
all the conflicting feelings that had stnigglcd like 
so many demons in his sonl at si^ht of Aurora's 
hapliincss, were still striving for mastery in his 
breast, and the fint words he spoke revealed the 
tboaghts that were uppermost. 

** Your cousin is very happy in her new life, 
Miss Floyd?'* he said. 

Lucy looked up at him with surprise. It was 
the first time he had i!]>okcn to her of Aurora. 

*' Yes," she answered quietly, " I think she is 
happy." 

Captain Bulstrode whisked the end of h» cane 
■cross a group of anemones, and decapitated the 
tremnloos blossoms. He was thinking, rather 
savagely, what a shame it was that this glorious 
Aurora' could bo hapiiy with big, brwid-shoul- 
dercd, jovial-tempered if ohn Melli«<h. 1 le could 
not nnderstand the strange anomaly ; he could 
not discover the clew to the secret ; he could 
not comprehend that the devoted love of this 
sturdy Yorkshircman was in itself strong enough 
to conquer ail difficulties, to outweigh all dilTcr- 
coces. 

Little by little he and Lucy began K> talk of 
Aurora, until Miss Floyd told her com])anion all 
about that dreary time' at Feldcn Woods, during 
which the life of the heiress was well-nigh de- 
spaired of. So she had loved him truly, then, 
i^ter all ; she had loved and had suffered, and 
had lived down her trouble, and had forgotten 
him and was happy. The story was all told in 
that one sentence. Ho looked blankly hack at 
the irrecoverable past, and was angry with the 
pride of the Bnlstrodes, which had stood between 
nimsclf and his happiness. 

He told symi>athizing Lucy something of his 
sorrow; told lier that mi<n]iprehension — mis- 
taken pride — had parted him from Aurora. She 
triefl, in her gentle, innocent fashion, to comfort 
the strong roan in his weakness, and in trying 
revealed— ah! how simply and transparently — 
the old secret, which had so long been hidden 
from him. 

Heaven help the man whose heart is caught at 
the rebound by a fair-haired divinity, with dove- 
like eyes, and a low, tremulous voice, softly at- 
tuned to his grief. Talbot Bulstrode saw that 
lie was* beloved, and in very gratitude made a 
dismal offer of the ashes of that fire which had 
burnt so fiercely at Aurora's shrine. Do not do- 
s]>{se this poor jLuct if she accepted her cousin's 
forgotten lover with humble thankfulness, nay, 
with a tumult of wild delight, and with joyful 
icar and trembling. She loved him so well, and 



had loved him so long. Forgive and pity her, 
for she was one of those pure and innocent crea- 
tures whose whole being resolves itself into affec- 
tion ; to whom j»as!»ion, anger, and pride arc im- 
known ; who live only to luve, and who love un- 
til death. Talbot BuUtrude told Lucy Floyd 
that he had loved Aurora with the whole strength 
of his soul, but that now the battle was over, he, 
the stricken warrior, needed a consoler for his 
declining days; would she, could she, give her 
hand to one who would <trive to the uttermost 
to fulfill a husband's duty, and to make her hap- 
])y ? Happy ! She would have been hap])y if 
he had a^kcd her to be his slave — happy if she 
conld have been a scullery - maid at Bulstrode 
Castle, so that she might have seen the dark fac« 
slio loved once or twice a d.^ through the ob- 
scure panes of some kitchen window. 

Bnt she was the nio»t undemonstrative of 
women, and, except by her bluNhcs, and her 
drooping eyelid*, and the teardrop trembling 
upon the soft auburn lashes, she made no reply 
!o tlio cajttain's apjK^nl, until at last, taking her 
hand in his, he won fn)m her a low consenting 
murmur which meant Yes. 

Good heavens ! how hard it is upon such wom- 
en as these that thev feel so much and vet dis- 
]»lay so little feeling. The dark-eyed, imjictuonB 
creatures, who speak out fearlessly, and tell you 
that they \ovc or hate yon, flinging their arms 
around your neck or throwing the carving-knife 
at yon, as the case may be, get full value for all 
their emotion; hut tlivse gentle creatures love 
and make no sign. They hit, like Patience on 
a monument, smiling at grief, and no one reads 
the mournful meaning of that sad smile. Con- 
cealment, like the w«)rm f the hud, feeds on their 
damask cheeks, and compassionate relatives tell 
them that they arc bilious, and recommend Cock- 
le's pills, or some other homely remedy, for their 
pallid comjilexions. Tliey arc always at a dis- 
advantage. Their inner life may be a tmjredy, 
all blood and tears while their outward exist- 
ence is some dull domesstic drama of evcry-day 
life. Tlie only outward sign Lucy Floyd gave 
of the condititm of her heart was that one trcm- 
uloiui, half- whispered aflirmativo, and vet what 
a tempest of emotion was going forward within! 
The muslin folds of her dress roKC and fell with 
the surging billows, but for the very life of her 
she could have uttered no better response to Tal- 
bot's pleading. 

It was only by-and-by, after she and Captain 
Bulstrode had 'wandered slowly back to the 
house, that her emotion betrayed itself. Aurora 
met her cousin in the corridor out of which their 
rooms opened, and, drawing Lucy into her own 
dressing-room, asked the truant whero she had 
been. 

•* Where have yon been, you runaway girl? 
John and I have wanted you half a dozen timea" 

Miss Lucy Floyd ex]>lained that she had been 
in the wood with the last new novel — a High- 
Church novel, in which the heroine rejected the 
clerical hero because he did not perform the 
service according to the Rubric. Now Miss Lucy 
Floyd made this confession with so much confu- 
sion and so many blushes, that it would hair*e ap- 
peared as if there were some lurking criminality 
in the fact of spending an April morning in a 
wood ; and being farther examined as to why 
sho had staid so long, and whether the had been 
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alone an the time, poor Locy fell into a pitiful 
state of crobarrassrocnt, saying that she had been 
alone, that is to say, part of the time, or at least 
mo^t of the time, but that Capuin Bulstrodc— '* 

But, in tiding to pronounce his name — this 
beloved, this sacred name— Lucy Floyd's utter- 
ance failed her ; she fairly broke down, and burst 
into tears. 

Aurora laid her cousin's face upon her breast, 
and looked down with a womanly, matronly 
glance into those tearful blue eyes. 

"Lucy, roy darling," she said, "is it really 
and truly as I think — as I nish — X'albot lores 

yon?" 

" He has asked me to marry him,** Lucy whis- 
pered. 

"And yon— you hare consented — you love 

bim?** 
Lucy Floyd only answered by a new burst of 

tears. 

" ^Vhy, my darling, how this surprises me ! 
IIow long has it been so, Lucy ? How long ha\>e 
you loved him ?** 

"From the hour I first saw him,** murmured 
Lucy; "from the day he first came to Fcldcn. 
Oh, Aurora I I know' how foolish and weak it 
was ; I •hate myself for the folly ; but ho is so 
good, so noble, so^** 

"My silly darling; and because ho is good 
and noble, and asked jou to l)e his wife, vou 
shed tL% many tears as if yon had been asked to 
go to his funeral. My loving, tender Lucy, you 
loved him all the time, then ; and yon were so 
gentle and good to me — to me, who was selfish 
enough never to guess I My dearest, you are a 
hundred times better suited to him than ever I 
was, and yon will be as happy — as happy as I am 
with that ridicalous old John.** 

Aurora's eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 
She was truly and sincerely glad that Talbot 
was in a fair way to find consolation, still more 
glad that her sentimental cousin was to be made 
happy. 

Talbot Bulstrode lingered on a few days at 
Mcllish Park — happy, ah! too happy days for 
Lucy Floyd — and then departed, after receiving 
the congraJLulations of John and Aurora. 

He was to go straight to Alexander Floyd*s 
villa at Fulham, and plead his cause with Lucy*s 
father. There was little fear of his meeting 
other than a favorable reception, for Talbot BnK 
strode, of Bulstrode Castle, was a very great 
match for a daughter of the junior branch of 
Floyd, Floyd, and Floyd, a young lady whose 
expectations were considerably qualified by half 
a aozcn brothers and sisters. 

So Captain Bulstrode went back to London 
as the betrothed lover of Lncv Floyd-^went back 
with a subdued gladness in fiis heart, all unlike 
the stormy joys of the past. He was happy in the 
choice he had made, calmly and dispassionately. 
He had loved Aurora for her beauty and her 
fascination ; he was going to marry Lucy be- 
cause he had seen much of her, had observed 
her closely, and believed her to be all that a 
woman shonid be. Perhaps, if stem truth must 
he told, Luey*8 chief charm in the ca)itain*s eyes 
lay in that reverence for himv^lf which she so 
naively betrayed. He accepted her worship with 
a quiet, unconscious serenity, and thought her 
the most sensible of women. 

Mrs. Alexander wai utterly bewildered when 



Aurora*s sometime lover pleaded for her daugh- 
ter's hand. She was too busy a mother among 
her little flock to be the most penetrating of ob- 
servers, and she had never suspected the state 
of Lucy*s heart She was glad, therefore, to 
find that her daughter did justice to her excel- 
lent education, and had too much good sense to 
refuse so advantageous an offer as that of Cap- 
tain Bulstrode ; and she joined with her husband 
in perfect approval of Talbot*! suit. So, there 
being no let or hinderance, and as the lovers had 
lung known and esteemed each other, it was de- 
cided, at the captain*s request, that the wedding 
should take place early m Jnne, and that the 
honeymoon should be spent at Bulstrode Castle. 
At the end of May Mr. and Mrs. Mellish went 
to Fcldcn on purpose to attend Lucy*s weddini^ 
which took place with great style at Fulham, 
Archibald Floyd presenting his grand-niece with 
a check for five thousand pounds after the return 
from chnrch. 

Once during that marriage ceremony Talbot 
Bulstrode was nigh rubbing his eyes, thinking 
that the pageant must be a dream. A dream 
surely ; for here was a pale, fair- haired girl by 
his side, while the woman he had chosen two 
years before stood amid a group behind him, and 
looked on at the ceremony a pleased spectator. 
But when he felt the little gloved hand trem- 
bling upon his arm as the bride and bridegroom 
left the altar, he remembered that it was no 
dream, and that life held new and solemn duties 
for him from that hour. 

Now, my two heroines being married, the 
reader versed in the physiology of novel-writing 
may conclude that my stonr if done, that the 
green curtain is ready to fall upon the last act 
of the play, and that I have nothing more to do 
than to entreat indulgence for the shortcomings 
of the perfonnance and the performers. Yet, 
after all, does the business of the real life-drama 
always end npon the altar-steps ? Must the play 
needs be over when the hero and heroine have 
signed their names in the register? Does man 
cease to be, to do, and to suffer when he gets 
married ? And is it necessary that the novelist, 
after devoting three volumes to the description 
of a courtship of six weeks* duration, shonid re- 
serve for himself only half a page in which to 
tell us the events of two thirds of a lifetime? 
Aurora is married, and settled, and happv; shel- 
tered, as one would imagine, fir>m all dangers, 
safe under the wing of her stalwart adorer ; but 
it docs not therefore follow that the story of her 
life is done. She has escaped shipwreck for a 
while, and has safely landed on a pleasant shore ; 
but the storm may still lower darkly upon the 
horizon, while the hoarse thunder grumbles 
threateningly in the distance. 



CHAPTER XV. 

irm. rABTER2l*8 LBTTEB. 

Mr. Johh Mellisr reserved to himself one 
room npon the ground floor of his house, a cheer- 
ful, aii7 apartment, with French windows open- 
ing upon the lawn — iiindows that were sheltered 
from the sun by a veranda, overhung with jessa^ 
mine and roses. It was altogether a pleasant 
room for the summer season^ the floor being eov> 
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ered with an India matting instead of a carpet, 
and many of the chain being made of light bas- 
ket-work. Orer the chimncr-picce hung a por- 
trait of John's father, and opposite to this work 
of art there was the likeness of the deceased gen- 
tleman's favorite liuntcr, surmounted bj a ])air 
of bri;:litlT-poIidhed spun, the glistening rowels 
of which had often pierced the sides of that faiib- 
fnl steed. In this chamber Mr. Mclliyh kept his 
wbip^ canes, foils, singlesticks, boxing-glurcs, 
spars, gnns, pistols, powder and shot Ha^ks, fl^h- 
in|;-tacklc, boots and tops, and manv ha)>py 
mornings were spent by the master of Mellivh 
Park in the pleasing occupation of polifthinfr, re- 
pairing, inspecting, and otherwise setting in or- 
der these possessions. He had ns many pairs of 
hnmiug-boots as would have supplied half I^^i- 
ccstershire, with tops to match. Ho had whips 
enough for half the Alclton Hunt. Surrounded 
by these treasures, as it were in a temple sacred 
to the deities of the race-course and the hunting- 
field, Mr. John Mellish used to hold solemn au- 
diences with his trainer and his head groom upon 
the business of the stable. 

It was Aurora's custom to peep into this cham- 
ber perpetually, vexy much to the delight and dis- 
trabtion of her adoring husband, who found the 
black eyes of his divinity a terrible hindcrance 
to business, except, iudved, when he could induce 
BIrs. Melli^h to join in the discuffion upon hnnd, 
and lend the assistance of her powerful intellect 
to the little conclave. I believe that John thought 
she could have handicapped the horses for the 
Chester Cup as well as Mr. Tophnm himself. 
She was such a brilliant creature that every lit- 
tle smattering of knowledge she possessed appear- 
ed to such good account as to make her seem an 
adept in any subject of which she spoke, and the 
simple Yorkshircman believed in her as the wis- 
est, as well as the noblest and fairest of women. 

Mr. and ^Irs. Mellish returned to Yorkshire 
immediately after Lucy's wedding. Poor John 
was une.'i»7 about his stables ; for his trniner was 
a victim to chronic rheumatism, and Mr. Pas- 
tern h.id not as yet made any comniunicntion re- 
spcctinj;; the young man of whom he had sjiokcn 
OB the stand at York. 

'* I sh.ill keep Langley,'* John said to Aurora, 
speaking of his old trainer; " fi>r he's an honest 
fellow, and his judgment will always be of ur* to 
me. He nntl his wife can still occupy the rooms 
over the stables^ and the new man, whoever he 
may be, can live in the lodge on the north side 
of the Park. Nobody ever goes in at that gate, so 
the lodge-keeper's post is a sinecure, and the cot- 
tage h.as been shut up for the last year or two. 
I wi:.h Jwlm Pastern would write." 

"And I wi>h whatever you wish, my dearest 
life," Aurora said, dntifully, to hor happy slave. 

Ver>- little had been scon'of Sleeve Hargravcs, 
the sofiy, i-ince the day M|)on which John Mellish 
had turned him neck and crop out of hix scr\'ice. 
One of the grooms had seen him in a liitle vil- 
].ige close to the Park, and Stephen had inform- 
ed the man that he was getting his living by do- 
ing odd jobs for the doctor of the parish j and 
looking after that gentleman's horhe and cig; but 
the sofiy had seemed inclined to be sulky, and 
had suid very litth about him<ielf or his senti- 
ments. He made veiy particular inquiries, 
though, ahoitt Mrs. Mellish, nnd asked so many 
qoesUuns as to what Aurora did and said, whcro 



she went, whom she saw, and how she agreed 
ykiih her husband, that at last the groom, al- 
though only a simple country lad, refused to an- 
swer any more interrogatories about bis mis- 
tress. 

btccve Ilargraves rubbed his coarse, sinewy 
hands, and chuckled as he spoko of Aurora. 

** iSlic's a rare proud one — a regular high-spir- 
ited lady," he saiil, in that whis^icring voice that 
always sounded strange. **Sho laid in on me 
with that riding-whip of hers; but I bear no 
malice — I bear no malice. She's a beautiful 
creature, and I wibb Mr. Mellish joy of his bar- 
gain." 

The groom scarcely knew how to take this, not 
being fully aware whether it was rntendcd as a 
comjiliment or an im|)crtincnce. So he nodded 
to the softy and strode oflT, leaving him still rub- 
bing his hands and whispering about Aurora Mel- 
lish, who had long ago forgotten her encounter 
with Mr. Stephen Ilargraves. 

How WHS It likely that she should n*mcmber 
him or take heed of him ? How was it likely that 
she should take alarm because the pale-faced 
widow, Mrs. Walter Powell, sat by her hearth 
and hated her ? Strong in her youth and Iwan- 
ty, rich in Ikt hap])incss, sludtcrcil and defended 
by her huslumd's love, how should she think of 
danger? How should she dread roisfonunef 
She thanked God everv dav that the troubles of 
her youth wete }uist, and that her path in life led 
henceforth through smooth and pleasant places^ 
where no perils could come. 

Lucy was at Bulstrodc Cattle, winning upon 
the aifeetions of her husliand's mother, who 
patnmizcd her daughter-in-law with lofty kind- 
ness, and took the blushing, timorous creature 
under her sheltering wing. Lady Ilulstrode was 
very well satisfied with her son's choice. He 
might have done better, certainly, as to i>o«itioa 
and fortune, the lady hinted to Talbot ; and, in 
her m.itcrnal anxiety, she would have preferred 
his inarrvint! anv one rather than the cousin of 
that Miss Floyd, who ran away from m'IiooI and 
caused such a scandal at the I'arisian seiuinary. 
But Lady Bulsirodc's heart wanned to Lucy, 
who w.as so gentle and humble, and who always 
si>oke of Talbot rts if he had txHin a being far 
**too bright and }:i<id,'' etc., much to the grati- 
fication of her lad}bhip's maternal vanity. 

** She has a very i»n)jjer affection for yon, Tal- 
bot," Lady Bul«tro<le said, **nnd, for so young a 
creature, promises to make an excellent wife; 
far better suited to you, Pm sure, than her cousin 
could ever have been." 

Talbot turned fiercely upon his mother, very 
much to the lady's surprise. 

"Why will you be forever bringing Aurora's 
name into the question, mother?" he cried. 
** Whv can not you let her memory rest? Yon 
parted us forever — you and Constance — an4 is 
not that enough ? She is married, and she and 
her husband are a very happy cou)»le. A man 
might have a worse wife than Mrs. Mellish, I 
can tell you ; and John seems to appreciate her 
value in his rough way.** 

"You need not be so violent, Talbot," Lady 
Bulstrodo said, with oficnded dignitr. '* I am 
very glad to hear that Mi>s Floyd has altered 
since her schooldays, and" I ho|)0 that she may 
continue to lie a good wife," she added, with an 
crojihasis, which expressed that she had no verj 
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(jeat hopes of the oontinoance of Mr. HeUisVt 
happincM. 

**Mv |)0or inotber is offended with me," Tal- 
bot thought, a« Ladj Bulstrodc swept oat of the 
room. " I know I am an al>oniinablc bear, and 
that nobody will ever truly luvo me so long as I 
live. My poor little Lucy Iotcs me after her 
fashion— lo«-es mc in fear and trembling, as if 
slie and I belonged to different orders of beings 

veiy much as the flying woninn mubt have 

loTcd my conutrj-man, Peter Wilkins, I think. 
But, after all, perhaps my mother is right, and 
my gentle little wife is better suited to me than 
Aurora would have been.** 

So we dismiss Talbot Bnlstrode for a while, 
moderately happy, and yet not quite satisfied. 
What mortal ever was quite satisfied in this 
world ? It is a part of our earthly nature al- 
ways to find romcthing wanting, always to have 
a vague, dull, ignorant yearning, which can not 
bo aiipcnsed. Sometimes, indeed, we are happy ; 
but m our wildest happiness we are Mill unsat- 
isfied, fty it seems then sin if the cup of joy were 
too full, and wo grow cold with terror at the 
thought that, even becaut^ of its fullness, it may 
))OSi»ibly be dashed to the ground. What a mis- 
take this life would be, what a wild, feverish 
dream, what an nnfinishcd and imperfect story, 
if it were not a prelude to something better I 
Taken by itself, it is all trouble and confusion ; 
but tnkiug the future as the key-note of the pres- 
ent, how wondrously harmonious the whole be- 
comes ! lluw little does it signify that our hearts 
are not coiuplcto, our wishes not fulfilled, if the 
corai>lction and the fulfillment arc to come here- 
after 1 

Little more than a week after Lury*s wedding, 
Aun>ra orcorcd her hon^e immediately after 
bre.ikfa5t, u|x)n a sunny summer morning, and, 
accomjianicd by the old groom who had ridden 
behind Juhn*s father, went out on an excursion 
among the villages round Mellish Park, as it was 
her habit to do once or twice a wei*k. 

The ])oor in the neighborhood of the Yorkshire 
mansion had good reason to bless the coming of 
the bankor*s daughter. Aurora loved nothing 
better than to ride from cottage to cottage, chat- 
ting with the simple villagers and finding out 
their wants. She never found the worthy crea- 
tures very remiss in stating their necessities, and 
the housekcc])er at Mellish Park had enough to 
do in distributing Aurora's bounties among the 
cottagers who came to the ser\'ants* hall with 
pencil orders from Mrs. Mellish. Mrs. Waller 
Powell sometimes ventured to take Aurora to 
task on the folly and sinfulness of what she call- 
ed indiscriminate almsgiving ; but Mrs. Mellish 
would pour such a flood of eloqnoncc upon her 
antagonist, that the ensign*s widow was always 
glad to retire from the unequal contest. Nobody 
had ever been able til argne with Archilmld 
Ffoyd's daughter. Impulsive and impetuous, 
she had always taken her own course, whether 
for weal or woe, and nobody had been strong 
enough to hinder her. 

Returning on this lovely Jnnc morning from 
one of these charitable ex})editions, Mrs. Mellish 
di^nlounted from her horbo at a little tunistile 
leading into the wood, and ordered the groom to 
take the animal home. 

*' I have a fancy for walking through the wood, 
Joseph," bho said, "it's such a lovely morning. 



Tske care of Maze|^ ; and if yon ace Sir. Mel- 
lish, tell him that I shall be home directly." 

The man touched his hat and rode otf, lead^ 
ing Anrora*6 horse. % 

Mrs. Mellish gathered op the folds of her habit 
and strolled slowlv into the wood, under whose 
shadow Talbot Bulstrode and Lucy had wander- 
ed on that e\'eutful April day which scaled the 
young lady*s fatd. 

Kow Aurora had chosen to ramble homeward 
through this wood because, being thoroughly 
happy, the wAnn gladness of the summer weath> 
er filled her with a sense of delight which the 
was loth to curtail. The drowsy hum of the in- 
sects, the rich coloring of the woods, the scent of 
wild- flowers, the ripple of water, all blended into 
one delicious whole, and made the earth lovelr. 

There is something satisfactory, too, in the 
sense of possession ; and Aurora felt, as she look* 
ed down the long avenues, and away through 
distant loopholes in the wood to the wide ex- 
panse of park and lawn, and the pictarcsqne ir- 
regular pile of building beyond, half Gothic, half 
Elizabethan, and so lost m a rich tangle of ivy 
and bright foliage as to bo beautiful at every 
point — she felt, I say, that all the fair ]iicture 
was her own, or her husband's, which was the 
same thing. Slie liad never for one moment re- 
gretted her marriage with John Mellish. She 
had never, as I hare said already, been incon- 
stant to him by one thought. 

In one part of the wood the ground rose con* 
siderably, so that the honse, which lay low, was 
du'tinctly visible whenever there was a break in 
the trees. The rising ground was considered 
the prettiest s)K>t in the wood, and here a som- 
mer house had been erected — a fragile wooden 
building, which had fallen into decay of late 
years, but which was still a pleasant resting-place 
upon a summer's day, being furnished with a 
wooden table and a broad bench, and sheltered 
from the sun and wind by the lower branches 
of a magnificent beech. A few paces away from 
Ibis summer-house there was a pool of water, 
the surface of which was so covered with liliee 
and tangled weeds as to have beguiled a short- 
sighted traveler into forgetfulness of the danger 
beneath. Aurora's way led her past this spot, 
and she started with a momentary sensation of 
terror on seeing a man lying asleep by the side 
of the pool. She quickly recovered herself, i^ 
membcring that John allowed tlie public to use 
the footpath through the wood ; but slie started 
again when the man, who must have been a bad 
sleei>er to be aroused by her light footstep, lifted 
his head, and displayed the white face of the 
softy. 

lie rose slowlv from the ground upon seeing 
Mrs. Mellish, and crawled away, looking at her 
as lie went, but not making any acknowledgment 
of her presence. 

Aorora could not repress a brief terrified shud- 
der; it seemed as if her footfall had startled 
some riperish creature, some loathsome member 
of the reptile race, and seared it from its lurking- 
place. 

Steere Hargraves disappeared among the treet 
as Mrs. Mellish walked on, her head prondly 
erect, but her cheek a shade paler than befoie 
this unexpected em^onnter with the softy. 

Iler jm'ous gladness in the bright sumraer^a 
day had iunakcn her as suddenly at she had met 
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Stephea Hargravet ; that briglit nnile» wbich 
vas exea brigbter than the morninf; suoshioe^ 
tided oat, and left her face nnnataral]/ grare. 

** Good lica\*eiis!'* she exclaimed, **how fod- 
hh I am ! I am actaolly afraid of that man — 
afraid of that pitiful coward who conld hurt my 
fbeble old dog: As if such a creature as that 
codd do one any mischief 1" 

Of coarse this was vciy wiscl/ arpiacd, as no 
coward ever b/ any chance worked any mischief 
upon this earth since the Saxon prince was stab- 
bed in the bark while drinking- at his kins- 
woman's gate, or since brave King John and his 
creature plotted to^^her what they should do 
frith the little hoj Arthur. 

Aurora walked slowly across the lawn toward 
that end of the houMS at which the apartment 
sacred to Mr. AIelli>h was situated. She enter- 
ed fo[t\y at the open window, and laid her hand 
opon JohD*s shoulder as be sat at a table covered 
with a litter of account-books, racing-lists, and 
disorderly papers. 

lie started at the touch of the familiar hand. 

*' My darling, I*m so glad you've come in. 
Uow lung you've been !*' 

She looked at her liule jeweled watch. Poor 
John had loaded her with trinkets and gewgaws. 
II is chief grief was that she was a wealiliy heiress, 
and that he could give her nothing but the adora- 
tion of bis simple, honest heart. 

** Only half past one, you silly old John,** she 
wd. **Wbat made you think roe late?" 

'* Because I wanted'to consult yon about some- 
thing, and to tell yoa tomctliing. .Such good 



••About what?" 

" About the trainer.* 

She ^hnipgcd her shonldeis, and pursed up her 
red lips with a bewitching little gesture of indif- 
femice. 

<*Is that all?** she said. 

•* Yes; but ain*t you glad wcVe got the man 
at Ia>t — the very man to suit us, I thiiik? 
Where s John Pastern's letter ?" 

3Ir. Mellish searched amon;; thclitter of papers 
npon the table, while Aurora, leaning against the 
frame-work of the open window, watched him, 
and langbcd at his embarrassment. 

She bad recovered her spirits, and looked the 
very picture of careless gladness as she leaned 
!n one of those graceful and unstudied attitudes 
peculi.ir to her, supported by the frame-work of 
the window, and with the trailing jessamine 
waving round her in the soft summer breeze. 
She lifted her ungloved hand, and gathered the 
roses above her bead as she talked to her hus- 
band. 

•*You most disorderly and nnmcthodic of 
men,** she said, lanf;hing,*'I wouldn't mind bet- 
ting you won't find iL" 

I'm afraid that Mr. Mellish muttered an oath 
aa he tossed about the boterogcneons mass of 
papers in his search for the missing document. 

*'I had it five minutes before yon came in, 
Aurora," ho said, *' and now there's not a sign 
of it— oh, here it is!** 

Mr. Mellish unfolded the letter, and, smooth- 
ing it out upon the table Ijcfore him, cleared his 
tliroat proparatory to reading the epistle. Au- 
rora still leaned against the window-frame, half 
in and half out of the n M>m, singing a snatch of 
A popular songi and tiyiug to gather an obsti- 



nate half-blown rose which grew provokinglj oni 
of reach. 

*• You're attending, Aurora?** 
••Yea, dearest and best." 
••But do come in. Yoa can*t hear a word 
there.*' 

Mrs. Mellish shrngged her shoulders, as who 
should say, *•! submit to the command of a ty- 
rant,** and advanced a couple of paces from tne 
window ; then looking at John with an enchant- 
ingly insolent toss of her head, she folded her 
hands behind her, and told him she would •^ be 
good.** She was a careless, impetuous creature, 
dreadfully forgetful of what Mrs. Walter i*owpll 
called her '•n.>six)nsibilities;*' every mortal thing 
by turns, and never any one thing for two min- 
utes together; hapjiy, generous, aiTcctionate ; 
taking life as a glorious summer's holiday, and 
thanking God for the bounty which mode it so 
pleasant to her. 

Mr. John Fastem began his letter with an 
afiology for having so long deferred writing, 
lie had lost the address of the person he had 
wished to recommend, and had waited hntil the 
man wrote to him. 

••I think he will suit yon vcrv well," the let- 
ter went on to say, •• as he is well up in his busi- 
ness, having had plenty of exfierience as groom, 
jockey, and trainer. lie is only 30 years of age, 
but rout with an accident soroe time since, which 
Inmcd him for life. Uo was half killed in a 
steeple-cbase in Prussia, and was for upward of 
a year in a hocjtital at Berlin. His name is 
James Conyers, and he can have a character 
from — •• 

The letter dropped out of John Mclllsh's hand 
as he looked up at liis wife. It was not a rcream 
which she had uttered. It was a gasping err, 
more terrible to hear than the shrillest scream 
that ever came from the throat of woman in all 
the long history of womanly distress. 
•* Auroral Aurora!" 

Tie lofjkcd at her, and his own face changed 
and whiuned. at the sight of hers. So terrible 
a transfurroati(in had conio over her during the 
reading of thut letter, that the shock could scarce- 
ly have l>cen greater had he looked up and seen 
another ]jerson in her place. 

"It's wrong! it's wrong !** she cried, hoarse- 
ly; **you*vc read the vrroDg name. It can*t be 
that!*^ 

•*\Vhat name?" 

** What name?'* she echoed, fiercely, her face 
flaming up with a wild fury — "that name! I 
tell you, it can't be. Give roc the letter." 

lie obeyed her mechanically, picking up the 
paper and' handing it to her, bnt never removing 
his eyes from her face. 

Site snatched it from him ; looked at it for a 
few moments with her eves dilated and her lips 
apart ; then, reeling back two or three paces, her 
knees bent under her, and she fell heavily to fbe 
ground. 



CHAPTER XVL 

MR. JAXBt COXTBXI. 

TnE first week in July brought Jaroet Con- 
vcrs, the new trainer, to' Mellish Park. John 
bod made uo particular inquiries as to th^ roan's 
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character of any of hii former employen, u a 
word from Mr. rastcm was all-saflieient. 

Mr. Mcllish had endeavored to discover the 
cause of Aurora*8 ngitution at the reading of 
Mr. Pastern's letter. She had fallen like a dead 
creature at his feet; she had hcen hysterical 
thron(;hout the remainder of the day, and deliri- 
ous in the ensiuing night, but she hi^ not uttered 
one word calculated to throw any light uion the 
secret of her strange manifestation of emotion. 

Her husband sat by her bedside upon the day 
after that on which she had fallen into the 
death-liko s^voon, watching her with a grave, 
anxious face, and earnest eyes that never wan- 
dered from her own. 

lie was suffering very much the same agony 
that Tulbot BuLstrode had endured at Feldcn on 
the receipt of his mother's letter. The dark 
wall was slowly rising and separating him from 
tho woman he loved. lie was now to discover 
the tortures kno^^-n only to the husband whose 
wife is parted from him by that which has more 
power to sever than any width of land or wild 
extent of ocean — a stcreL 

lie watched the pale face lying on tho pillow ; 
the large, black, haggaVd eyes, wide open, and 
looking blankly out at the far-away pur])le tree- 
troi>s in tho horizon ; but there was no clew to 
the mystery in any line of that bc1o>'cd counte- 
nance ; there was little more than an expression 
of weariness, as if the soul, looking out of that 
white face, was so utterly enfeebled as to have 
lost all power to feel any thing but a vague 
yearning for rest. 

The wide casement windows were open, but 
the day was hot and oppressive — oppressively 
still and sunny ; the landscape sweltering under 
a yellow haze, as if tho very atmosphere had 
been opaque with melted gold. Even the roses 
in the garden seemed to feel the influence of the 
blazing summer sky, dropping their heavy heads 
like human sufferers from headache. The mas- 
tiff Bow-wow, lying under an acacia upon the 
%awn, was as peevish as any captious elderly gen- 
tleman, and snapped spitefully at a frivolous but- 
terfly that wheeled, and spun, and threw sum- 
mersaults about the dog's head. Beautiful as 
was this summer's day, it was one on which peo- 
ple are apt to lose their tempers, and quarrel 
with each other by reason or the heat; every 
man feeling a secret comnction that his neigh- 
bor is in some way to blame for the sultriness 
of the atmosphere, and that it wonld be cooler 
if he were out of the way. It was one of those 
days on which invalids arc especially fractions, 
and hospital nurses murmur at their vocation ; 
a day on which third-class passengers traveling 
long distances by excursion-train ore savagely 
clamorous for beer at every station, and hate 
each other for the narrowness and hardness of 
tho carriage-seats, and for the inadequate means 
of ventilation provided by the Railway Compa- 
ny ; a day on which stem business-men revolt 
against the ceaseless grinding of the wheel, and, 
suddenly reckless of consequences, rush wildly 
to the Crown and Sceptre, to cool their over- 
heated systems with water souehy and still hook ; 
an abnormal day, npon which the machinery of 
evcry-day life gets ont of order, and runs riol 
throughout twelve suffocating honn. 

John Mellish, sitting patiently by his wife's 
side, thought very little of the summer weather. 

E 



I doubt if he knew whether the month was Jan- 
uary or June* For him earth only held one 
creature, and she was ill and in distress— dis- 
tress from which he was powerless to save her — 
distress tho very nature of which he was ignorant. 

His voice trembled when he spoke to her. 

** My darling, yon have been very 111,** he said. 

She looked at him with a smile so unlike her 
own that it was more painful to him to see than 
the loudest agony of tears, and stretched ont her 
hand. He took the burning hand in his, and 
held it while he talked to her. • 

** Yes, dearest, you have been ill ; but Morton 
says the attack was merely h^-sterical, and that 
you will be yourself again to-morrow, so there's 
no occasion for anxiety on that score. What 
grieves me, darling, is to see that there is some- 
thing on your mind — something which has ^ecn 
the real cause of your illness.** 

She turned her face upon the pillow, and tncd 
to snatch her hand from hu in her impatience, 
but he held it tightly in both his own. 

** Does my speaking of yesterday distress yon, 
Aurora?** he asked, gravely. 

** Distress me? Oh no.** 

'* Then tell me, dariing, why the mention of 
that man, the trainer's name, had such a terri- 
ble effect upon yon.** 

**The doctor told yon that the atUck was 
hysterical," she said, coldly; **I suppose I was 
hysterical and nervous yesterday.** 

" But the name, Aurora, the name. This 
James Conyers, who is he ?" He felt the baud 
he held tighten convulsively npon his own as he 
mentioned the traijjer's name. 

** Who is this ihhn ? Tdl me^ Aurora. For. 
God's sake, tell me the tmth.** 

She turned her face toward him once more at 
he said this. 

" If you only want the tmth from me, John, 
you must ask me nothing. Remember what I 
said to you at tho Chateau d'Arqucs. It was a 
secret that parted me from Talbot Bulstrode. 
You trusted me tlien, John~yon must trust me 
to the end ; or, if yon can not trust me" — she 
stopped suddenly, and the tears welled slowly 
up to her large, mournful eyes as she looked at 
her husband. 

••What,dearestr 

«* We must part— as Talbot and I parted.** 

" Part !" he cried ; •* my love, my love I Do 
you think there b any thing upon this earth 
strong enough to part us except death ? Do yon 
think that any combination of circumstances, 
however strange, however inexplicable, would 
ever cause me to doubt your honor, or to trem- 
ble for my own? Could I be here if I doubted 
you ? could I sit by your side, asking yon these 
questions, if I feared' the issue ? Nothing shall 
shake my confidince — nothing can. But hare 
pity on me ; think how bitter a grief it is to sit 
here with your hand in mine, and to know that 
there is a secret between ns. Aurora, tell me 
— this man, this Conyers — what is he, and who 
is be?" » 

*' Yon know that as well as I do. A groom 
once; afterward a Jockey ; and now a tndner.** 

V But yon know him?** 

«' I have seen him.** 

••When?** 

•• Some yean ago^ when he was hu my father*b 
lerrice^*' • 
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John Sfdlish Invatlied more free)/ fur a mo- ; 
mont. The man had been a groom at Fcklcn ■ 
Woods that was all. This accoantcd for the j 
fact of Aurora's recogoiziDS his name, bat not 
for her agitation. He was no nearer the clcv to 
the mrstiTy than before. 

** Jamvs Conjcrs was in yonr father's sernce,** 
he said, thonghtfully; " but whjr sbonld tho men- 1 
tion of his name ycstenlaj have caused jou such ■ 
emotion ?** ' 

** 1 can not tell too.** 

** It is another secret, then, Anrora,'* he said, 
reproachfuUj ; "or has this man any thing to 
do with the old secret of wliich yon told nic at 
the Chatcaa d'Arqnes?" 
She did not answer hun. 
^* Ah ! I see — I nnderstand, Aoxora,*' ho add- 
c<l. after a pause. **'iliis man was a servant at 
FcMcn Woods ; a Fpy, pcrhaiis ; and lie discor- 
cred the secret, and traded cjion it, at scn-anti 
often have done before. Thu caused your Ofn* 
tation at hearing his name. Yon were afraid 
that he would come here and annoy yon, mak- 
ing use of this secrtt to extort money, and keep- 
ing yon in perpetual terror of him. I think I 
can understand it alL I am right, am I not?*' 
She looked at him with something of the ex- 
pression of a hunted animal that finds itself at 
bay. 

"Te«, John.** 

**Thi3 man — thb groom — ^knows something 
of—of the secret ?" 
" He does." 

Jolm Mcllish turned away his head, and bur- 
ied his face in bis handsL AgTliat cruel ongui^ ! 
what bitter degradation! ^is man, a groom, 
a servant, was in the confidence of his wife, and 
had such power to harass and alarm her, that 
ttie very mention of his name was enough to ca&t 
hor to the earth, as if ftrickcn by sudden death. 
What, in the name of heaven, could this (ccrct 
be, which was in the keeping of a servant, and 
vei could not be told to him ? He bit bis lip till 
liis strong teeth met upon the quivering flesh, in 
the frilcnt agony of that thought. What conld 
it be ? He had sworn, only a minute before, to 
tmst in her blindly to the end ; and yet — and 
vet — His massive frame i^liook from bead to 
\i(x\ in that noiseless stmpgic ; doubt and de- 
spair rose like twin demons in his soul ; but he 
wrestled with them, and overcame them ; and, 
turning with a white face to his wife, said quietly, 
'*I will press these painful questions no far- 
ther, Aurora. I will write to Pastern, and tell 
him that the man will not suit xx* ; and — ** 

He was rising to leave her bedside, when she 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

** Don*t write to Mr. rastem, John,** she raid ; 
** the man will suit yon very well, I dare say. I 
bad rather he came.** 

'* Yon wish him to come herer* 
"Yes.- 

"But he win annoy yon; ho will tiy to ex- 
tort money from you.'' 

"He would do that in any case, since he is 
alive. I thought that he was dead.** 

" Then yon really wi^h him to come here?" 
" I do." 

John Mellish left his wife's room incxprc$!tihlpr 
relieved. The secret could not be so verr tern- 
blc afier all, since she was willing tlint the man 
who knew it should oomo to ^IclliJi Park, where 



there was at least a remote chance of his reveal- 
ing it to her husband. Perhaps, after all, this 
mystery involved others rather than hcmrlf— her 
father's commerci.tl integrity — ^hcr mother? Ue 
had heard %eiT little of her mother** history; 
perhaps she — " Pshaw ! why wear}- himself with 
speculative surmises ? he had promi.^ to trust 
her, and the hour had come in which he was 
called ujton to keep his promise. He wrote to 
Mr, Pastern, accepting his reconimendRtion of 
James Convert, and waited rather impatiently 
to sec what kind of man the trainer was. 

Ho received a letter from Conyers, very well 
written and worded, to the effect 'that he would 
arrive at Me11i»h Park upon the Sd of July. 

Aurora had reco\Tred from her brief hyster- 
ical attack when this letter arrived ; liat as she 
was still weak and out of spirits, her rr.bdical man 
recommended change of air; so Mr. and Mra. 
^lellissh drove cfT to Harrowgate nion the 28th 
of June, leaving Mrs. I'owell behind them at the 
Park. 

Tlie ensign's widow bad been scrupulonsly 
kept cut of Aurora*8 room during her short iu- 
ncss, being held at bay by Juhn, who coolly shut 
the diX)r in the lady's symjiathetic face, telling 
her that he'd wait upon his wife himself, and 
that, when he wanted female assistance, he woidd 
ring for ^Irs. Meliis'b's maid. 

Now Mrs. Walter Powell, being afflicted with 
that ravenous cnriosity common to people who 
live in other people's houses, felt herself deeply 
injured by this line of conduct, lliere were mys- 
teries and secrets afloat, and she was not to be 
allowed to discover them; there was a skeleton 
in the hou^e, and she was not to anatomize the 
bony horror. She scented trouble and sorrow at 
carnivorous animals scent their prey, and yet she, 
who bated Aurora, was not to be cdlowed to riot 
at the unnatural feast. 

Why is it that the dcjiendents in a household 
are so feverishly inquisitive uliout the doings and 
sayings, the manners and cnMoms, the joys and 
sorrows of those who employ them ? Is it tba^ 
having abncgnttd for thcmfclves all active share 
in life, they take an vnheultby interest in those 
who are in the thick of the strife ? Is it be- 
cause, being cut off, in a great measure, by the 
nature of their cmi>loyments from fnniily tics 
and family pleasures, they feel a malicious de- 
light in all family trials and vexations, and the 
ever-recnrring breezes which diMurb the domes- 
tic atmo?]ihere? Remember this, husKinds and 
wive% fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, 
brothers and fisters, when yon quarrel, your 
sen-ants €njot/ the fun, S>nrely that recollection 
ought to be enough to keep yon forever peace- 
ful and friendly. Your servants listen at yonr 
doors, and rei<.*at your s]»itcfnl speeches in the 
kitchen, and watch yon while they wait at table, 
and unde^^tand every s.ireasm, every innuendo, 
every look, as well as those at whom the cruel 
glances and the stinging words are aimed. They 
undcriitnnd your sulky silence, your studied and 
overacted |<oliteness. The most polished form 
your hate and anger can take is as transparent 
to those liousehold spies as if you threw knives 
at each other, or pelted your enemy with tho 
side-dishes and vegetables, after the fashion of 
disputants in a pantomime. Nothing that is 
done in tho ]mrlor is lost uion these quiet, well- 
behaved watcbcn from tho kitchen, lliey laugh 
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at voa; nay, worse, the/ pity yon. Tbey dis- 
cos your a^airs, and make ont yonr income, 
and settle what you can afford to do and what 
von can*t afford to do ; they prearrange the dis- 
posal of your wife's fortune, and look prophet ic- 
allv forward to the day when yon will avail 
yourself of the advantaj^es of the new Bankrupt. 
cv Act. They know why yoo live on bad terms 
with your eldest daughter, and why yonr favor- 
ite son was turned out of doons ; and they take 
A morbid interest in every di>mal secret of your 
life. Vou don*t allow them followers; you look 
blacker than thunder if yon sec Marv's sister or 
John's poor old mother sitting mecVly in your 
hall; you are snrpri«ed if the postman brings 
th(.m letters, and attribute the fact to the per- 
nicious system of overcdncating the masses; 
you shut them from their homes and their kin- 
(Ircd, their lovers and their friends; you deny 
thcra l>ook8, you grudge them a |)ecp at your 
newspai)er, and then you lift np your eyes and 
wondor at tlicm because they are inqmsitive, and 
because the staple of their talk is scandal and 
gossip. 

Mrs. Walter Powell, having been treated by 
most of her employers as a sjiccics c/ ujijicr serv- 
ant, had acquired all the ii:>tincts of a serA'ant, 
and she determined to leave no means untried 
in order to discover the cause of Aurora's iUness, 
which the doctor had darkly hinted to her had 
more to do with the mind than the body. John 
Mellish had ordered a caqicntcr to rcjtair the 
Iod);c at the north gate for the accommodation 
of James Conyers, and John's old trainer, Lang- 
ley, was to receive his colleague and introduce 
bun to the stables. 

Tlie new trainer made his appearance at the 
lodge gates in the glowing July sunset ; he was 
accompanied by no less a person than Stceve 
llari»r.ivcs the softy, who had been lurking about 
the >tation upon the look-out for a job, and who 
havl boon engaged by Mr. Couyers to cany his 
portmanteau. 

To t)ic surprise of the trainer, Stephen Ilar- 
gravcs set down his burden at the Park gates. 

** You'll have to find some one else to carry it 
th* rest *i' ro-ad," he said, touching his greasy 
cap, and extending his broad palm to receive 
the cx])ected payment. 

Mr. James Convers was rather a dashing fel- 
low, with no small amount of that quality which 
U generally termed ** swagger," so be turned 
shuriily round upon the softy and asked him 
what the devil he meant. 

'* I mean that I mayn't go inside yon gates,** 
muttered Stephen Uargravcs ; "I mean that 
I've been turned out of yon place that I*ve lived 
in, man and bov, for forty years — turned out like 
a do5, neck and crop." 

^Ir. Conyers threw away the stump of his ci- 
gar and stared superciliously at the softy. 

•* What docs the man mean ?** he asked of the 
woman who had opened the gates. 

** Whv, poor fellow, be*s a bit fond, sir, and 
him and Mrs. Mellish didn't gci on very well: 
she has a rare spirit, and I Aare heard that ^e 
horsewhipped him for beating her favorite dog. 
Any ways, master turned him ont %^ his scrr- 



ice.' 



'* Beeanse mj lady bad horsewhipped him. 
Servants'-hall justice all the world over,** said 
the trainer, laoghing, and lighting a second ci- 



gar from a metal fnsoe-box in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

** Yes, that*8 justice, ain't it?" the soltj said, 
eagerly. '* You wouldn't like to be turned out 
of a place as you'd lived in forty year, would 
Ton? But Mrs. Mellish has a rare spirit, bkst 
her pretty face l" 

The blessing enunciated by ^Ir. Stenhen Har- 
graves had such a very ominous sound, that the 
new tnuner, who was evidently a shrewd, ob- 
servant fellow, took his cigar from his month on 
purpose to stare at him. The white face, light- 
ed up by a pair of red eyes with a dim glimmer 
in them, was by no means the roost agreeable of 
countenances; but Mr. Convers looked at the 
man for some moments, holding him by the col- 
lar of his coat in order to do so with more delib- 
eration ; then pushing the softy away with an 
affabljr contemptuous gesture, he said, laughing, 

*' \on're a character, my friend, it strikes me, 
and not too safe a character either. Pm dashed 
if I should like to offend yon. There's a shil. 
ling for your trouble, my man,** he added, toss- 
ing the money into Steeve's extended palm with 
careless dexterity. 

" I suppose I can leave my portmanteau here 
till to-morrow, ma'am?" he said, turning to the 
woman at the lodge. '* I'd cany it down to the 
house myself if I wasn't lame.** 

He was such a handsome fellow, and had snch 
an easy, careless manner, that the simple York- 
shire woman was quite subdued by his fascina- 
tions. 

*' Leave it here, sir, and welcome,** she said, 
courtesy ing, *' and my roaster shall take it to the 
house for yon as soon as he comes in. Begging 
your pardon, sir, but I suppose yon*re the new 
gentleman that's expected in the stables ?** 

"Precisely." 

**Thcn I was to tell von, sir, that they're fit- 
ted up the north lodge for you ; but yon was to 
please go straight to the house, and the house- 
keeper was to make you comfortable and give yoo 
a bed for to-night."* 

Mr. Conyers nodded, thanked her, wished her 
good-night, and limped slowly away, through the 
shadows of the evening, and under the shelter of 
the overarching trees. .He stepped aside from 
the broad carriage-drivt on to the dewy turf that 
bordered it, choosing the softest, royssiest places 
M-ith a sybarite's instinct. Look at him as he 
takes his slow way under those glorious branches, 
in the holy stillness of the summer sunset, his 
face sometimes lighted by the low, lessening rays, 
sometimes dark with the shadows from the leaves 
above his head. He is wonderfully handsome — 
wonderfully and perfectly handsome — the very 
perfection of physical beauty ; faultless in pro- 
portion, as if each line in his face and form had 
been measured 1^ the sculptor's rule, and carved 
by the sculptor's chiseL He is a man about 
whose beauty there can be no dispute, whose i»er- 
fection servant-maids and duchesses must alike 
confess, albeit tbey are not bound to admire ; yet 
it is rather a sensual type of beauty, this splen- 
dor of form and color, nnallied to any sjxxial 
charm of expression. Look at him now, as he 
stons to rest, leaning against the trunk of a tree, 
and smoking his big cigar with easy enjoyment. 
He is thinking. His dark blue eyes, deeper la 
color br reason of the thick black lashes which 
fringe them, are half closed, and hare a dreamy. 
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»eiiii-sentiinenta] exprcfsum, which might lead 
TOO to »ap|ja»e the man was mnsiog upon the 
beauty of the summer Funwt. He is thinking 
of bis loMes on the Chefter Cap, the wages he is 
to get from John Mellish, and the pcrqnbitcs 
likely to appertain to the sitoution. Yon give 
bim credit for thoughts to match with his dark, 
riolet-hucd c}-cs, and the exquisite modeling of 
bis mouf h and chin ; jou giro him a mind as 
snthctically perfect as his face and figure, and 
\on recoil on di^corering what a vulgar evcrv- 
^y sword may Inrk under that beautiful scab- 
bard. Mr. James ComTrs is, pcrhniv, no worse 
than other men of his station, but he is decided- 
ly no better. He is. only very much handsttmcr; 
and yon hare no right to be angnr with him be- 
CAOM his opinions and sentiments are exactly 
what they would have been if he had had red 
hair and a pug nose. With what wonderful wis- 
dom has George K)iot told us that people are not 
any better because they have long eyelashes! 
.Yet it mu^it be that there is something anomalous 
in this ontwHrd beauty and inward ugline^n ; for, 
in fipite of all experience, we revolt ajiainst it, 
and are incredulous to the last, believing that 
the ]ialare which is outwardly so sjtlondid can 
scAn-ely be ill furnished within. Ilenven help 
the woman who sells her heart for a hand some 
f;ice, and awakes, mhcn the bargain has lK*en 
strui'k, to discover the foolishness of such an ex- 
change. 

It took Mr. ConvcTs a long while to walk from 
the lodge to the lionse. 1 do not know huw, 
technically, to describe his lameness. He had 
fallen, with his horM, in the Pru«6inn steeple- 
cha^e. whii'h had so nearly cot^t him his life, and 
biA K-ft leg had been terribly injured. Tlie lioncs 
had been set by wonderful Oerman surgeons, 
who put the shuttered log together as if it bad 
been a Chinese ]inzzlc, but who, with all tlii'ir 
skill, could not prevent the contractiun of the 
rincws, whiclrhad left the jockey Inmcd fjir life, 
and no longer fit to ride in any race whatever. 
He was of the middle height, and weighed some- 
thing over eleven stone, and had never ridden 
cxccfit in Continental stce|ile-chase8. 

Mr. James Con vers jmnscd a few paces from 
the house, and gravely cuutemplated the irrcgu- 
bir pile of buildings before him. 

"A snug crib," he mutierod; "plenty of tin 
hcreabooti^ I should think, from the look of the 
place." 

Being ignorant of the geography of the neigh- 
borhood, and being, moreover, l»y no means af- 
flicted bv an excess <if modestv, Mr. Convcrs 
went straight to the |»rinripal d^)or, and rang the 
bell Mcred to vihitcrs and the family. 

He WAS admitted by a grave old man-servant, 
who, after deliberately inh])octing his bruwn 
shooting-coat, colored shirt-frunt, and felt hat, 
B5ked him. with considerable aypcrity, what ho 
wa« pleaded to want. 

>Ir. Conyers explained that he was the new 
trainer, and that he wished to see the hou^e- 
keeper; but he had hardly finished doing so when 
n door in an angle of the hall was softly o|>ened, 
and Mrs. Waller. Powell peeped out of the snug 
little apartment sacred to her hours of privacy. 

"Perhafis the young man will be so gooti as 
to step in here,** addressing herself ajipnrently 
to s|)aee, Imt indirectly to James Conyer^ 
Tho young man took off his hat, uncovering a 



mass of luxuriant brown curls, and limped across 
the hall in obedience to Mr& Powell's invitatiun. 

** I dare say I shall be able to give you any in- 
formation you require." 

James Conyers smiled, wondering whether the 
bilious-looking party, as he menially designated 
Mrs. Powell, could give him any information 
about the York summer meeting ; *but he bowed 
politely, and said he merely wanted to know 
where he was to hang out — he btop|ied and ajtol- 
ogized — where be was to sleep that night, and 
whether there were any letters fur him. Bat 
Mrs. Powell was by no means inclined to let him 
off so cheaply. &>hc set to work to I'ump him, 
and labored so assiduously that she soon exhaust- 
ed that very small amount of intelligence which 
he was disposed to nflbrd her, licing ])erfectly 
aware of the proce>s to which he was subjel-teii, 
and more than equal to the lady in dexteritr. 
The ensign's wiikiw, therefore, ascertained little 
more than that Mr. Conyers was a perfect stran- 
ger to John Mellish and his wife, neither of 
whom he had ever seen. 

Having failed to gain much by this interview, 
Mrs. Powell was anxious to bring it to a sjieedy 
termination. 

" Perhaps you would like a glass of wine after 
vonr walk ?** she said ; ** Til ring for some, and 
\ can inquire at the same time about your let- 
ters. I ilare say you are anxious to bear from 
the relatives yon have left at home." 

Mr. Conyers smiled for the bccond time. He 
had neither had a home nor any relatives to 
sjicak of since the most infantine period of his 
exisionco, but had lieen thrown ujxin the world 
a hharji-witted udvcniiirer at seven or eight years 
old. 'file **n-latives" for whose coinmunicution 
he was Io<^king out so eagerly were members of 
the humbler class of bookmen with whom he did 
business. 

The sennnt di>patched by Mrs. Powell return- 
ed with a decanter of sherry and about half a 
dozen letters for Mr. Convers. 

" You'd better bring the lamp, William," said 
Mrs. Powell, as the man left the ro(«m, "for Pm 
sure you'll never In; able to read your letters by 
this light," she added )K)Iitcly to Mr. Conyers. 

The fact was, th.at Mrs. Powell, atllicted by 
that diseased eurii>siiy of which I have si>oken, 
wanted to know wiiat kind of correspondent! 
these were whose letters the trainer was so anx- 
ious to receive, and sent for the lamp in order 
that she might get the full 1>encfit of any scrajn 
of infurmatiun to be got at by rapid glances and 
dexterously stolen |«ep8. 

Hie M'r^'tint brought a brilliant camjihene 
lamp, and Mr. Ccmyers, not at all aba^hcd by 
Mrs. P«\* ell's condi-scension, drew his chair close 
to the table, and, after tossing ofl* a glass of sher- 
ry, settled himself to the iicrusal of his letters. 

The ensign's widow, with s<»me ncedle-wcirk in 
her hand, sat directly op]K»site to him at the KUiall 
round table, with nothing but the pedestal of tlie 
lamp between them. 

James Con}iers took up the first letter, exam- 
ined the superscription and seal, tore ojK-n the 
envelojte, read tho brief communication upon 
half a sheet of note-])a))er, and thrust it into his 
waistcoat ])0cket. Mrn. Powell, using her eyet 
to the utmost, saw nothing but a few lines in a 
scratchy plelx'ian handwriting, and a signature 
which, seen at a disadvantage upside down, didn't 
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look unlike ^'Johnson." The second enTcIope 
contained only a tissae-papcr bctting-lij^ ; the 
third held a dirty scrap of |»apcr with a few words 
scrawled in pencil ; bat at sight of the upper- 
most envelope of the remaining three Mr. James 
Coujcre started as if he had been shot. Mrs. 
Powell looked from the face of the trainer to the 
superscription of the loner, and was «airccly less 
surprised than Mr. Conycw. The superscription 
was in the handw/itint; of Aurora ^lellish. 

It was a peculiar hand — a hand about which 
there couUibe no mistake ; not an clcg:int Italian 
hand, sloping, slender, and feminine, but large 
xind bold, with ponderous up-strokcs and down- 
strokes, easy to recognize at a greater distance 
than that which scporaied Mrs. Powell from the 
trainer. There was no room for any doubt. jMrs. 
Mellish had written to her hu5b:ind*s sen'ant, and 
the man was evidently familiar with her hand, 
yet surprised at receiung her letter. 

He tore open the envelope, and read the eon- 
tents eagerly twice over, frowning darkly as he 
read. 

Mrs. Fowcll suddenly remembered that she 
had left part of her needle-work upon a chciTonier 
behind die young man*s chair, and rose quietly 
to fetch it. He was so much engrossed by the 
letter in his hand that he was not aware of the 
nale f:ice which peered for one brief moment over 
his shoulder, as the faded, hungry eyes stole a 
glance at the writing on the page. 

The letter was written on the first side of a 
sheet of note-paper, with only a few words car- 
ried over to the second page. It was this second 
page which Mrs. Powell saw. The words writ- 
ten at the top of the leaf were these: '* Above 
all, express no surprise. — A." 

There was no ordinary conclusion to the let- 
ter ; no other signature than this big capital A. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THB TBAb?ER*8 MESSENOER. 

Mr. James Conters made himself very much 
at home at Mclli^h Park. Poor Langlcy, the 
invalid trainer, who was a Yorkshireman, felt 
himself almost bewildered bv the easy insolence 
of the town-bred trainer, be looked so much 
too handsome and dashing for his office, that the 
groQms and stable-boys bowed down to him, and 
paid court to him as they had never done to sim- 
ple Langley, who had been very oAen obliged to 
enforce his commands with a horsewhip or a 
serviceable leather strap. James Conyers*s hand- 
some face was a capital with which that gentle- 
man knew very well how to trade, and he took 
tlie full amount of interest that was to be got 
for it without compunction. I am sorry to be 
obliged to confess that this man, who bad sat 
in the artists* studios and the life academies for 
Apollo and Antinous, was selfish to the back- 
bone ; and so long as he was well fed, and clothed, 
and housed, and provided for, eared very little 
whence the food and cl(»thing came, or who kept 
the house that sheltered him, or filled the purse 
which he jingled in his trowsers pocket. Heaven 
forbid that I should be called upon for his bi- 
ography. I only know that he sprang from the 
mire of the streets, like some male Aphrodite 
rising from the mud ; that he was a blackleg in 



the gutter at four Tears of age, and a welsher In 
tlie matter of marbles and haxdbake before hit 
fifth birthday. Even then he was forever reap- 
ing the advantage of a handsome face; for tender- 
hearted matrons, who would have been deaf to 
the cries of a snub-nosed urchin, petted and com- 
passionated the pretty boy. , 

In his earliest childhood he learned therefore 
to trade upon his beauty, and to get the most 
that he could for that merchandise; and he grew 
up utterly unprincipled, and carried his hand- 
some face out into the world to help him on to 
fortune. He w;\s extravagant, lazy, luxuriooi» 
and selfish; but he had tliat easy, Indificrent 
grace of manner which passes with shallow ob- 
servers for good - nature. He would not have 
gone three paces ont of his way to serve his best 
friend ; but he smiled and showed his handsome 
white teeth with equal liberality to all his ac- 
quaintance, and took credit for being a frank, 
generous-hearted fellow on the strength of that 
smile. He was skilled in the uses of that gilt 
gingerbread of generosity which so often passes 
current for sterling gold. He was dexterous in 
the handling of those cogged dice which have all 
the rattle of the honest ivories. A slap on the 
back, a hearty shake of the hand, often went at 
far from him as the loan of a sovereign from an- 
other man; and Jim Conyers was firmly be- 
lieved in by tlie doubtful gentleman with whom 
lie associated as a good-natured fellow who yna 
nobody*s enemy but his own. He had that su- 
perficial Cockney clevemcbS which is generally 
called knowledge of the world — ^knowledge oc 
the worst side of the world — and utter iterance 
of all that is noble uuon earth, it might perhapt 
be more justly called ; he had matriculated m 
the streets of London, and graduated on the 
race-course ; he had never read any higher lit- 
erature than the Sunday papers and the Raang 
Calendar^ but he contrived to make a ^-ery littlo 
learning go a long way, and was generally sjiokea 
of by his employers as a superior young man, 
considerably above his station. 

^Ir. Convers expressed himself very well con- 
tented witK the rustic lodge which had been 
chosen for his dwelling-house. He condescend- 
ingly looked on while the stable-lads carried the 
furniture, selected for him by the housekeeper 
from the spare servants' rooms, from the house 
to the lodge, and assisted in the arrangement of 
the tiny rustic chambers, limping about in hit 
shirt -sleeves^ and showing himself wonderfully 
handy with a hammer and a pocket full or 
nails. He sat upon a table and drank beer 
with such charming afiability, that the stable- 
lads were as grateful to him as if he had treated 
them to that beverage. Indeed, seeing the frank 
cordiality with which James Convers smote the 
lads upon the back, and prayed them to be act- 
ive with the can, it was almost difficult to r^ 
member that ho was not the giver of the feast, 
and that it was Mr. John Mellish who would 
have to pay the brewer's biU. What, among all 
the virtues which adorn this earth, can be more 
charming than the generosity of upper servanul 
With what hearty hospitality they pass the bot- 
tle ! how liberally they throw the seven-shilling 
gunpowder into the teapot! how unsparingly 
they spread the twenty-penny fresh butter on tM 
toast ! and what a gloripus welcome they give to 
the dropperf-in of the senraatt* hall! It it 
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Karcelj wonderful that tLe recipiciits of their 
bcmntj forget that it it the master of the house- 
boM who will be calkd ii]ion for the expenses 
(kf the bmnquct, and who will look nufullj at the 
tccal of the quarter's hoosekceping. 

It was not to be suppoecd that so dashing a 
fellow OS Mr. James Confers could, in the lodg. 
inf^-liouse-kecpcrs* patois, " do for** himrclf. lie 
r«qnircd a humble drudge to black his boots, 
inake his bed, boil his kettle, cook his dinner, 
and keep the two little rhnmbers at the lodge in 
decent order. Casting about in a rcfli.>ctiTe mood 
for a fitting person for this office, his recreant 
fancy hit upon Steeve IlargraTcs, the softr. lie 
was fitting upon the sill of an open window in 
tite little parlor of the lodge, rmoking a cigar 
nnd drinking out of a can of beer, wlii>n this idea 
came into his head, lie was so tickled bj the 
notion, that he took his cigar from his mouth in 
order to laugh at his ease. 

'^The roan's a character,** he said, still laugh- 
ing, ** and I'll have him to wait npon me. IIe*s 
been forbid ihe place, has he ? turned out neck 
and crop because mj Ladj Ilighrrmes horse- 
whipped htm. Nercr mind that ; 1*6 pvc him 
leave to come back, if it*s only for the fun of the 
thing." 

He limped out upon the hi^h road half an 
honr after this, and went into the village to find 
Steeve Ilargraves. lie had little difficulty in 
doing thin, ns every body knew the softy, and a 
chorus of Iwys volunteered to fetch him from the 
hooM of the doctor, in whose service he did odd 
jolct, and brought him to Mr. Conyers five min- 
ntcs aftdrward, looking veiy hot and dirty, but as 
pale of complexion as usual. 

Stephen Hargraves agreed yctj readily to 
Abandon his present occiijuition and to wait u|ion 
the trainer, in consideration of five shiI1in<:s a 
week and his board and lodging ; but h\% coun- 
tenance fell when he di^eovcrfd tlint 3klr. C«)nyers 
was in the borvice of John ]Meni>h, and lived on 
the outskirts of the Park. 

*' You're afraid of Mrtting foot upon his estate, 
are you ?** said the trainer, laughing. " Never 
mind, Steeve, / give you leave to come, and I 
ftliould like to see the man or woman in that 
bonw who'll interfere with any whim of minel 
/ give yon leave. You understand.*' 
. The vcifty touched his cap and tried to look as 
if he nndcrstood ; but it was very evident that 
he did not understand, and it wa» some time be- 
fure Mr. Convers could jicrsnade him that his 
life would be safe within the gates of Mellish 
Park; but he was ultimately induced to trust 
himself at the north lodge, and jmtmised to prc- 
i«nl him^If there in the courFO of the evening. 

Now Mr. James Conyers had exerted himself 
as much in order to overcome the cowardlv ob- 
jcction« of this rustic clonin ns he could have 
done if Steeve Ilargraves had been the most ac- 
complished body-senrant in the three ridings. 
Perhaps there was snrne deeper motive than any 
regard for the man himself in this s]»ecia] prefer- 
ence for the softy; some lurking malice, some 
]Hnty spite, the key to which was hidden in his 
own breast. If, while standing smoking in the 
village street, chaffing the softy for the edification 
Iff the lofikcrs-on, and taking so much trouble to 
secure such an ignorant and brutish esfpiire — 
if one shfldow of the future, so very near at hand, 
could have fallen across his path, surely he would 



have instinctlTclv reeoilcd frum tho striking cf 
that iU-omened bargain. 

But James Conyers had no superstition ; in- 
deed, he was so pleasantly free from that weak- 
ness as to be a di»lteliever in all things in heaven 
aud on earth, except himsi'lf and his own merits ; 
so he hired the sufiy, fur the fun of the thing, as 
he called it, and wa'ikcd slowly back to the Park 
gates to watch for the return of y\r, and Mrs. 
^lellish, who were expected tliat aftemot^n. 

The woman at the lodge brought him out a 
chair, and liegged him to rest hin)self under the 
[portico. He thanked her with a pleasant smile, 
and sat down among the roses and honeysuckles, 
and lighted another cigar. 

** YouUl find the north lodge dull, I'm think- 
ing, sir,** the woman said, fn»m the ojK'n win- 
dow, where she had resented herself with her 
needle-work. 

" Well, it isn't very lively, ma'am, certainly," 
answered Mr. Conyers, "but it ser\t^ my pur- 
|o>e well enough. Tlie place is lonely enough 
for a man to lie murdered there and nolKnly be 
any the ^\iser ; but, as I have nothing to lose, it 
will answer well enough for me." • 

He might iicrhaps have said a good deal more 
almut the place, hut at this moment the tound of 
wlie«-ls upon the high road announced the return 
of the travelers, and two or three minutes after- 
ward the carriage da.<:hed through the gate, and 
}ia»t Mr. James Conyers. 

AMiatcver |H>wer 'this man might have over 
Aurora, whatever knowledge of a compromising 
secret he might have obtained nnd traded ujion, 
the fiarle::snecs of her nature showed itself now 
a«s alwavs, and hhe never flinched at the sight of 
him. ff he had placed himself in her way on 
pnrjK^sc to watch the effect of his presence, he 
must have lieen disa]>iK>inted ; for, except that a 
cold shadow of di^lain jiasised over her face as 
the carriage drove by him, he mipht hnve im- 
agined himself unseen. She hnikcd jinlc and 
caixwurn, and her eyes seemed to have gro\m 
larger since her illness ; but she held her head 
us erect as ever, unil had still the air of iini>erial 
grandeur which constiiuted one of her chief 
charms. 

"So thot is Mr. Mellish," said Conyen^ as 
the carriage di^a]>iiearcd. " Jle seems very fond 
of his wife." 

"Yes, sure; and he is, too. Fond of herl 
"VMiy, they say there isn't another such couple in 
all Yorkshire. And site's fond of him too, Mess 
her hnnds<ime face ! But who wouldn't be fond 
of Master John ?" 

Mr. Conyers sfarugpcd his shoulders ; these 
patriarchal habits and domestic virtues had no 
])articular charm for him. 

" She had plenty of money, hadn't she?" he 
asked, by way of bringing the conversation into 
a more rational channeL 

" Plenty of money ! I should think so. They 
say her pa gave her fifty thousand pounds down 
on her wedding-day; not that our master wants 
money ; he's got enough and to spare." 

"Ah! to Ik! sure," anstrcrcd Mr. Conyers; 

" that's always the way of it The banker gave 

her fifty thousand, did' he ? If Miss Flovd had 

a poor devil, nuw, I don't supjiosc her 

father would have jjiven her fifty 'sixnences." 

" Well, no ; if she'd gone against nis wishes, 
I don't 8up])0se ho wotUd. He was hero in the 
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spring— a nice, white-hidrcd old gentleman, but 
fdiling fast.** 

*« Failing fast. And &Irs. McUish will come 
into a quarter of a million at his death, I sup- 
pose. Good nficmoon, ma'am. It's a queer 
world." Mr. Cooycrs took up his stick, and 
limped away under the trees, repeating this ejac- 
ulation as he went. It was a habit with this 
gentleman to attribute the good fortune of other 
people to some eccentricity in the machinery of 
fife, by which he, the ouly really descrying per- 
son in the world, had been dcj»rived of his nat- 
ural rights. He went through the wood into a 
meado^T where some of the horscs^under his 
charge were at grass, and spent upward of an 
hour lounging about the hedgerows, sitting on 
gates, smoking his pipe, and st-aring at the ani- 
mals, which seemed about the hardest work he 
had to do in his capacity of trainer. " It isn*t a 
Tcry hard life, when all's said and done,*' he 
thought, as he looked at a group of mares and 
foals, who, in their eccentric diversions, were 
performing a species of Sir Roger dc Covcrley 
np and down the meadow. ** It isn't a very hard 
life ; for, as long as a fellow swears hard and fast 
at the lads, and gets rid of plenty of oats, he's 
right enough. 'These country gentlemen al- 
ways judge a roan's merits by the quantity of 
com they have to pay for. Feed their horses as 
fat as pigs, and never enter 'cm except among 
such a set of screws as an active pig could beat, 
and they'll swear by you. They'd think more 
of having a horse wm the Margate plate, or the 
IIam])steAd Heath sweci)stakcs, than if he ran a 
good fourth in the Derby. Bless their innocent 
hearts! I should think* fellows with plenty of 
money and no brains must have been invented 
for the good of fellows with plenty of brains and 
no money ; and that's how we contrive to keep 
our equilibrium in the universal sce-saw.'* 

Mr. James Conyers, puffing lazy clouds of 
transparent blue smoke from his lips, and pon- 
dering thus, looked as sentimental as if he had 
been ruminating; upon the last throe pages of 
the Briiie ofAbvdoM, or the death of Paul Dom- 
bey. He had tnat romantic style of beauty pe- 
culiar to dark blue eyes and long black laishes, 
and he could not wonder what he should have 
for dinner without a dreamy pensivencss in the 
purple shadows of those deep blue orbs. Ue had 
found the sentimentality of bis beaut}' almost of 
greater use to him than the beauty itself. It was 
this sentimentality which always put him at an 
advantage with his employers. He looked like 
an exiled prince doing menial 8er\'ice in bitter- 
ness of spirit and a turned-down collar. Ue 
looked like Lara returned to his own domains 
to train the horses of a usurper. He looked, in 
short, like anv thing but what he was — a selfish, 
good-for-nothing, lazy scoundrel, who was well 
up in the useful art of doing the minimum of 
work, and getting the maximum of wages. 

He strolled sIowIt back to his rustic habita- 
tion, where he found the softy waiting for him ; 
the kettle boiling upon a handful of bright fire, 
and some tea-things laid out upon the littto round 
table. Mr. Conyen looked rather contempta- 
onsly at the hunable preparations. 

" I've mashed the tea for *ee," said the softy ; 
•• I thought yoa'd like a coop." 

The trainer shrugged his shoalden. 

** I can't 'say I'm particolarly attached to the 



cat-lap,** he said, laughing; ^'Pre had rather 
too much of it when I've beeii in training — half- 
and-half^ warm tea, and cold-drawn castor-oiL 
I'll send you into Doncoster for some spiriu to- 
morrow, my man— or to-night, perhaps,*' he add- 
ed, reflectively, resting his elbow upon the table 
and his chin in the hollow of his hand. 

He sat for some time in thu thoughtful atti- 
tude, his retainer Steeve Ilargraves watching 
him intently all the while, with that half won- 
dering, half admiring stare with which a very 
ugly creature — a creature so ugly as to know it 
is ugly — looks at a very handsome one. 

At the clcMse of his reverie, Mr. Conyers took 
out a clumsy silver watch, and sat for a few min- 
utes staring vacantly at the diaL 

"Close upon six," he muttcfcd at last* 
'* What time do th^' dine at the housc^ Stcere ?** 

** Seven o'clock, '^answerwi the softy. 

*' Seven o'clock, llicn you'd have time to 
run there with a message, or a letter, and catch 
'em just as they're going in to dinner.** 

The softy stared aghast at his new roaster. 

**A message or a letter,'* he repeated, **fer 
Mr.Mcllishr 

••No; for Mrs. Mellish.- 

'•But I daren't," exclaimed Stephen Har- 
graves ; '• I daren't go nigh the house, least of 
all, to speak to her. I don't forget the day she 
horsewhipped roe. I've never seen her since, 
and I don't want to see her. You think I am a 
coward, don't 'ce?" Kb said, stopping suddenly, 
and looking at the trainer, whose handsome lips 
were curved into a contemptuous smile. •• Yon 
think I'm a coward, don't 'ec, now?" he repeated. 

" Well, I don't think yon are over valiant," 
answered Mr. Conyers, ••to be afraid of a wom- 
an, though she was the veriest devil that ever 
played fast and loose with a man." . , " 

••Shall I tell you what it is I'm afraid of?" 
said Steeve Huiigravcs, hissing the words through 
his closed teeth in that unpleasant whis|ier pe- 
culiar to him. •• It isn't Mrs. Mellish. It's my- 
self. It's tAis" — he grasped something in the 
loose pocket of his troivsers as he spoke — ••it's 
/Ais. Tm afraid to trust myself anigh her, for 
fear I should spring upon her, and cut her throat 
from ear to ear. I've seen her in my dreams 
sometimes, with her beautiful white throat laid 
open, and streaming oceans of blood ; but, for all 
that, she's always had the broken whip in her 
hand, and she's always laughed at me. Fve had 
mauT a dream about her, but Fve never seen 
her dead or quiet, and I've never seen her with- 
out the whip." 

The contcroptnons smDe died away from the 
trainer's lips as Steeve Hargravcs made this rev- 
elation of his sentiments, and gave place to a 
darkly thoughtful expression, which overshad- 
owed the whole of his face. 

•• I've no such wonderful lore for Mrs. Mel- 
lish myself," he said ; ••but she might live to be 
as old as Methuselah for anght I care, if she'd" — 
he mnttefed something between his teeth, and 
walked np the little staircase to his bedroom, 
whistling a popular tune as he went. 

He came down again with a dirty-looking 
leather desk in his hand, which he flung care- 
lessly on to the table. It was stuffed with cmm- 
pled, untidy -looking letters and papers, from 
among which be had considerable difficulty in 
selecting a tolerably dean sheet of note-paper. 
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"Yoa*n take a letter to Mra. Mellish, mj 
friend,** he said to Stephen, ftoopiog over the 
table and writing as he spoke, '* and you*!! please 
to ddiTcr it safe into her own hands. The win- 
dows will all be open this snhry weather, and 
TOB can watch till you see her in the drawing- 
room; and when yon do^ contrive to beckon her 
out, and give her this.** 

lie had folded the slieet of paper by this time, 
and had scaled it carefully in an adhesive en- 
Telope. 

** There's no need of any nddrcs^** he said, as 
he handed the letter to Siccrc IlarKraTrj ; **yon 
know who it*s fur, and you won't gi^*c it to anv 
buJy cUae. There, get along with yon. Shell 
ray nothing tojroir, man, when she sets who the 
leiter comes from.** 

The sofky looked darkly at his new emuloycr; 
Imt 3Ir. James Conycrs rather piqued hiiiuielf 
upon a quality which he called determination, 
but which his traducers d&ignatcd obstinacy, 
nod he made np his mind that no one but Stcevo 
Ilargrarcs should carry the letter. 

'* Come,** he said, ** uo nonsense, Mr. Stephen. 
Remember this : if I choose to employ you, and 
if I choose to send yon on any errand whatsocr- 
cr^ there's no one in that house will d.irc to ques- 
tion my right to do it. Get along with yuu.*' 

He pointed liS he spoke, with the stem of his 
pi])e, to the Gothic roof and ivied chimneys of 
the old house glcaminf; anionf; a mass of foliaj^i. 
** Get along with you, Mr. Stejthen, and bring me 
an answer to that letter,** he added, lighting his 
(.•ipe, and seating himself in his favorite attitude 
njion the window-sill — an attitude which, like 
cvrry thing about him, was a half carelcu, half 
di-fiont protest of hi:* superiority to his position. 
** Yon needn't wait for a written answer. Yes 
or no will be quite enough, yon may tell Mrs. 
Mellish.'* 

Tlie sofly whimpered something, half inaudi- 
ble, between his tL-eth ; but he ttiok the letter, 
and, pulling his shabby rabbit- skin cap over his 
eves, walked slowlv off in the diret-tion to which 
31 r. Conyers had jwinted, with a half contemptu- 
ous action, a few moments before. 

** A queer fish," muttered the trainer, lazily 
watching the awkward figure of his attendant ; 
*'a queer fish; but it's rather hard if I can't 
manage him, Vvt twisted his betters round my 
little finger before to-dar." 

Mr. Conyers forgot that there are some na- 
tares which, although inferior in every thing elite, 
are strong by reason of their stubbornness, and 
not to bo twisted out of their natural crooked- 
ness by any trick of management or skillfulncss 
of handling. 

The evening was sunless, but sultry ; there was 
a lowering darkness in the leaden sky, and an 
unnatural stillness in the atmosphere that proph- 
esied the coming of a storm. The elements wore 
taking breath for the struggle, and lying silently 
in wait against tlie wreaking of their fury. It 
would come by-and-by, the signal for the out- 
burst, in a long, crackling peal of thunder, that 
would shake the distant hills and flutter creiy 
leaf in the wood. 

Tlie trainer looked with an indiflcrcnt eye at 
the ominous aspect of the heavens. *' I must go 
down to the stables, and send some of the Imivs to 
get the horses under shelter,** ho said ; ** thi-re'll 
be a storm before long.*' Ue took his stick and 



limped out of the cottage, still smoking ; indeed, 
there were Tery few hours in the day, and not 
many during the night, in which Blr. Cooyen 
was unprovided with his iiipe or cigar. 

Steevc Hargraves walked very slowly along 
the nirrow pathway which led ocross the'rark to 
the flower-garden and lann before the house. 
This north side of the Park was wilder and lesi 
well kept than the rest; but the thick under- 
growth swarmed with game, and the young harea 
tiew backward and forward across the ]uithway, 
startled by the softy's shambling tread, while ev- 
cry now and tlien the jtartridges rose in pain 
from the tangled gross, and skimmed away un- 
der the low roof of foliage. 

** If I was to meet Mr. ^lellL^h's keqier here^ 
he'd look at mo bhu-k enough, I dare say,** mut- 
tered the softy, "though I nin*t after the game. 
Lookin' at a pheasant's high trca^ion in his mind, 
curse him.*' 

lie put his hands low down in his pockets, as 
if scarcely able to resist the tem]»tation to wring 
the neck of a s]»lenilid cock-pheasant that was 
strutting thniugh the high gniiks, with a jtrond 
serenity of manner that im)i1icd a knowledge of 
the game-laws. Tlie trees on tlie north {iide of 
the I'ark formed a species of leafy wnll which 
screened the lawn, so that, coniiiig from this 
northern side, the softy emerged at once from 
the shelter into the smofith grnss bonlering thii 
lawn, which was K-]»arutcd from the Park by an 
invisible fence. 

As Stcevc Hargraves, still sheltered from ob- 
servation by the trees, approached this i<lace, he 
saw that his errand was thortcni d, for Mrs. Mel- 
Ii!>h was leaning ujion n low iron gate, with the 
dog Bow-wow, the dog that he had beaten, at 
her side. 

He had left the narrow pathway and struck 
in among the undergrowth, in order to make a 
shorter cut to the flower-garden, and as he came 
from under the slirlter of the low brnnehes which 
made a Icufy rave about him, he left a long track 
of parted grass U'liind him, like the track of the 
fiMitstep of a ti^'r or the trnil of a slow, jiondcr- 
ous serpent crK-i-ing toward its prey. 

Aurora louked up at the sound of the sham- 
bling footstep, and, fur the second time since she 
had beaten him, Fhc encountcn'd thcgnze of the 
softy. She was very i)ale, almost as pale ns her 
\vhite ilrcss, which wn« uurnlivened by any scrap 
of Color, and which hung aliout her in loose foldii 
that gave a statuesque grace to her figure. She 
was dre!:s<-d with such evident carelessness that 
every fold of muslin seemed to tell how far away 
her thoughts had been when that hasty toilette 
was made. Her black brows contracted as she 
looked at the softy. 

**I thought Mr. Mellish had dismi.csed yon,** 
she said, '*and that yon had been forbidden to 
come here." 

**Yes, ma'am. Muster Mellish did turn ma 
out of the house I'd lived in, man and boy, nigh 
U]K>n forty year, hut I've got a new jilaee now, 
and my new master sent me to you with a let- 
ter." 

Watching the efi'ect of his words, the softy saw 
a leaden change come over the pale face of hii 
listener. 

** What new master?" she asked. 

Steeve Hargraves lifted his hand and pointed 
ocrou his shoulder. She watched the flow mt^ 
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tion of that clumsy hand, and her ejrct seemed i 
to grow larger as ^hc saw the direction to which 
it pointed. ^ 

** Yoar new master is the trainer, James Con- 
ren, the man who lives at the north lodge?** she 

said. 

"Yes, ma'am.* 

«* What docs he want with you?" she asked. 

** I Veep his ]i1ace in order for him, ma'am, 
and run errands for him ; and T^-e brought a hjt- 

t'/r." 

«"• A letter? Ah ! yea, pive it mc." 

The Mifty handed her the envclo])C. She took 
it slowly, without removing her cvei from hb 
face, bill watching him with a fixed and earpest 
i(K>k tliA^ seemed as if it would have fathomed 
something beneath the dull red eyes which met 
bore — a look that betrayed some doubtful terror 
hidden in her own breast, and a vague dodre to 
penetrate the secrets of hit. 

She did ftot look at the letter, but held it half 
crushed in the hand hanging by her bide. 

•• Yon can go," she said. 

•♦ I was to wait for an answer." 

The black brows contracted again, and this 
time a bright gleam of fury kindled in the great 
black eyes. 

" There b no answer," she said, thrusting the 
letter into the bosom of her dress, and turning 
to leave the gate ; ** there is no answer, and there 
shall be none till I choose. Tell your master 
that.- 

" It wasn't to bo a written ansn-er," persisted 
the softy ; ** it was to be yes or no, that's all ; 
but I was to be sure and wait for it." 

The half-witted crciiturc saw some feeling of 
hate and fury in her face Insytrnd her contempt- 
uous hatred of him>clf, and took a salvage pleas> 
ure in tormenting her. She stnick her foot im- 
}mtiently u]K>n the grass, and plucking the letter 
from her breast, tore opi'U the cnvclo))e, and read 
the few lines it contained. Few as they were, 
she stood for nearly five minutes with the open 
letter in her hand, separate'd from the sofly by 
the iron fence and lost in thought. The silence 
was only broken during thU pause bv an oc- 
casional growl from the mastiff, who lifted his 
heavy lip, and showed his feeble teeth for the 
edification of hb old enemy. 

She tore the letter into a hundred morsels, and 
(lung it from her before she spoke. "Yes," she 
said at last ; **tcll your master that.'* 

Steeve Hargra\'es touched his cap and went 
back through the grassy trail He had left, to carry 
thb message to the trainer. 

*' She hates me bad enough," he muttered, as 
he stopped once to look back at the quiet white 
figure on the lawn, '* but she hates him worse.** 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

oirr nc toe saht. 

Tnz second dinner-bell rang five minutes after 
the softy had left Aurora, and Mr. John Mellbh 
came out upon the lawn to look for hb wife. 
He came whbtling across the grass, and whbk- 
ing the roses with his pocket-handkerchief in very 
gavety of heart. He had quite forgotten the an- 
gnbh of that miserable morning after the receipt 
of Mr. Pastern's letter. Ue had forgotten all 



but that hb Anrora was the krcllest and dearest 
of women, and that he trusted her with the 
boundless faith of hb big, honest heart. ** VHij 
should I donbc soch a noble, impetuous crea- 
ture?" he thought; "doesn't every feeling and 
every sentiment write itself upon her lovely, ex- 
pressive face in characters the veriest fool could 
read ? If I please her, what bright smiles light 
up in her black eyes! If I rex her— as I do^ 
poor awkward idiot tliat I am, a hundred times 
a day — how the two Mack arches contract over 
her pretty impertinent nose, while the red lipe 
iK>ut defiance and disdain ! Shall I doubt ber 
because she keeps one secret from me, and freely 
teUs me I must forever remain ignorant of it» 
when an artful woman would try to set my mind 
at rest with some shallow fiction invented to 
deceive me? Heaven bless her! no doubt of 
her shall ever darken my life again, come what 
may." 

It was easy for >rr. Mellish to make this men- 
tal vow, believing fully that the storm wns past^ 
and that lasting fair weather had set in. 

*' Lolly, darling," he said, winding his great 
arm round hb wife's waist, *^ I thought I had lost 
you," 

She looked up at him with a sad smile. 

** Would it grieve you much, John," she said, 
in a low voice, ** if you were really to lose me?" 

He started as if he hod been struck, and loo^ 
ed anxiously at her pale face. 

'* Would it grieve me, Lolly!" he repeated; 
" not for long ; for the peofde who came to yoor 
funeral would come to mine. But, my darling; 
my darling, what can have made yon ask this 
question ? Are von ill, dearest ? Yon have been 
looking pale and tired for the last few days, and 
I have thought nothing of it. What a earelest 
wretch I am !" 

" No, no, John," she said, " I don*t mean that. 
I know you would grieve, dear, if I were to die. 
But sup]x«o something were to hajnien which 
would scfiamto us fore%'er — something which 
would com]iel me to leave thb place never to r^ 
turn to it — what then ?" 

*' Wliat then, Lolly?" answered her husband, 
gravely. " I would rather see your cofBn laid ia 
the em]>ty niche beside my mother's in the vault 
^'onder"--he pointed in the direction of the par- 
ish church, which was close to the gates of the 
Park — **than I would p^ with yon thus. I 
would rather know you to be dead and happy 
than I would endure any doubt about your fate. 
Oh, my darling, why ao ^ on rpcBk of these 
things? I couldn't part with yon — I couldn't. 
I would rather take you in mr arms and plunge 
with yon into the )x>nd in the wood ; I would 
rather send a bullet into your heart, and see yoa 
lying murdered at my feet." 

** John, John, my dearest and truest," she said, 
her face lighting up with a new brightness, like 
the sudden breaking of the sun through a leadeo 
cloud, **not another word, dear; we will never 
part, ^^*hy should we? There b very little 
upon thb wide earth that roon^ can not buy, 
and it shall help to buy our happiness. We wiQ 
never part, darUnf^ never." 

She broke into a jorous laugh as she watched 
hb anxious, half wondering face. 

** Whr, yon foolbh John, how frightened yo« 
look !" ske said. ** Haven't yoo discovered jH 
that I like to torment yon now and then with 
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•nch questions as these, just to sec jtmr big bloc 
cyci v|jeii to their widnt extent ? Conie, dcnr ; 
Airs. I'uwell H ill look white thunder at as when 
we go hn, and make some meek convent ional re- 
plj to our apologies for this dclav, to the ctfi-ct 
that she du>n*t care in tho least hpir long tins 
waits for dinner, and that, on the whole, she 
vooM rather nercr hare any dinner at all. Uti't 
U strange, John, how that woman hates mc?" 

** Hates ym, dear, when you're so kind to 
herr* 

**Bnt she hates mc for being kind to her, 
John. If I were to give her my diamond neck- 
lace, ailK'^d hate me for having it to give. She 
ham OS because we're rich, and young, and 
handjome,** said Anrorn, laughing, **an<l .the 
Terr ofipositc of her namby-pambj, pale-faced 



It was strange that from this moment Aurora 
teemed to n*gain her natural gnjctjr of 5]iirits, 
and to be what she had been licfore tlic receipt 
of Mr. Pastern's letter.- Whatever dark cluud 
had hovered over lier head since the day n]>on 
which ih.it simple epij^tle hod caused fucIi a tcr> 
rible effect, that tlireatening shadow Fccmed to 
have been suddenly removed. Mm. Walter Pow- 
cll was not slow to perceive tins change. Tlie 
eyes of love, clear-sighted though they mnv be, 
arc dull indeed beside the eyes of hnto. Jltose 
mre never dtx-eivcd. Aurora had wundored out 
of the drawing-room, listless and dispirited, to 
stroll wearily upon tlic lawn — Mrs. Powell, seat- 
ed in one of the windows, had watched her every 
movement, and had seen her in the distance 
speaking to some one (she had been unable to 
distinguish the softy from her jiost of ob.<or%'ation) 
—and tbi^ same Annira returned to tho houyo 
almost another creature. Tlicrc was a I(K>k of 
detcnuination al»out the bcantirul month (which 
female critics called too wide), a hiok not usnnl 
to the nxy ]ip«, and a re>olutc brightiiccs in the 
cyen, which had some significance surely, Mrs. 
Powc'll thouglit, if she could only have found tiie 
key to that hidden meaning. Ever mhcc Auro- 
ra's brief illnc5s, the jtoor woman had licen gro]^ 
ing for tlii< key — groj»ing in mazy darknesses 
which UtiHed her utmost powers of ]>onetrati(in. 
Who and what was this groom, tliat Aurora 
should write to him, as she most decidedly had 
written? Why was he to exjiress no surprise, 
and what causae conld there be for his expressing 
any surpri>e in the simple economy of Mcllish 
Park ? Tlie mazy darkno.s5^» were mnrc iin]jcn- 
etrable than the blackest night, and Mrs. Powell 
well-nigh gave np all hope of ever finding any 
clew to the mysteiy. And now behold, a new 
complication had arisen in Aurora's altered s)iir- 
its. John Mcllish was delighted with this alter- 
ation. Ho talked and laughed until tlie glasses 
Dear him vibrated with his noisy mirth. He 
drank so much sparkling Moselle that his butler 
Jan-is (who had grown gray in the service of the 
old squire, and had poured out Master John's 
first gi.iss of Champagne) refui^ed at last to fur- 
nish him with any more of that beverage, offer- 
ing him in its stead some very expensive Hock, 
the name (^f which was in fourteen unpronounce- 
able syllables, and which John tried to like, but 
didn't. 

••Well fill the house with visitors for the 
shooting season, Lolly, darling," said Mr. Mel- 
lisk. ** If tlicy como on the 1st of September, 



they'll all be comfortably settled for the Leger. 
l*he dear old dad will come of course, and trot 
about on his white pony like the best of men 
and bankers in Cliristendom. Captain and Mrs. 
Bulstrode will come too; and we shall sec how 
our little Lucy looks, and whether sulemn Talbot 
beats her in tho silence of tho matrimonial chara* 
ber. Then there's II unter, and a ho^t iif fellows ; 
and yon must write me a list of any nice people 
you*d like to ask down here, and we'll have a ' 
glorious autumn — won't we, Ix)l]y ?" 

*'I ho])C so, dear," said Mns. Mellish, after a 
little pause, and a n*petition of John's eager 
question. &>he had not been listening very at- 
tentively to John's plans for the future, and she 
startled him rather by asking him a question 
very wide from the subject upon which he had 
been s|ieaking. 

** IIow long do the fastest vessels take going 
to Australia, John?" she a.vked, quietly. 

Mr. Mcllish stopped with his gla>s Tn his hand 
to stare at bis wife as she asked this qucstioiL 

" How long do the fastest vessels take to go 
to Australia?" he repeated. *'Good gracious 
me, Lolly, how should I know ? Three weeks 
or a month — no, I mean three months ; but, in 
niercv's name, Aurora, why do you want to 
know?" 

**Tho average length of tho voyage is, I be- 
lieve, about three months; but some fast-sailing 
fiackets do it in seventy, or even in sixty-eight 
days," interposed l^Irs. Powell, looking sharply 
at Aurora's al<stracted face from under cover of 
her white eyelashes. 

•* But why, in goo<lness name, do you want to 
know, Lolly?" re|ieatcd John Mellish. •• Yon 
don't want to go to Australia, and yon don't* 
know any l)ody who's going to Au«tralia." 

** IVrlia]>s j^lrs. Mellish is interested in the 
Female Emigration movement," suggested Mrs. 
Powell : ** it is a most delightful work." 

Aurora rcjilied neither to the direct nor the 
indirect question, '(he cloth had been removed 
(for no modem cu^^toms had ever di^turbed the 
conservative ec('nomy of Mellish P.nrk), and Mrs. 
Mcllish sat, with a cluster of pale cherries in her 
hand, looking at the reflection of her own face 
in the depths of the shining mahogany. 

"Lolly!" exclaimed John Mcllish, after 
watching his wife for seme minutes, "yon are 
OS grave as a judge. What can vou be think- 
ing of?" 

She looked up at him with a bright smile, and 
rose to leave the dining-room. 

"I'll tell yon one of these days, John," she 
said. "Are yon coming with ui^ or arc yon 
going out upon the lawn to smoke ?" 

"If you'll come with me, dear," he answered, 
returning her smile with a frank glance of nn- 
changeablo affection, which always beamed in 
his eyes when they rested on his wife. "Ill 
go out and smoke a cigar if you'll come with 
me, Lolly " 

"You foolUh old Yorkjshireman," said Mrs. 
Mcllish, laughing, "I verily believe you'd like 
me to smoke one ot your choice Manillas, by 
way of kee]>ing yon company." 

" No, darling, I'd ne\'er wish to sec yon do 
.iny thing that didn't square — that wasni com- 
p.itibIo," interposed Mr. Mcllish, gravely, "with 
tlie manners of the noblest lady, and the duties 
of the truest itife in England. ' If I lore to see 
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yon ride acn»s conntiy ^th a red femther in 
your hat, it is because 1 think that the good old 
sport of English gentlemen wai meant to be 
shared by their wires rather than by people 
whom I wonld not like to name, and because 
there is a (air chance that the sight of your 
Spanish hat and scariet plnroe at the meet may 
go ?omc way toward keeping Miss Wilhclmina 
dc I^iucv (who was bom plain Scroggins, and 
christened Sarah) oat of tljc field. I think our 
British wix-cs and mothers might hare the battle 
in their own hands, and win the victory for 
themselves and their daughters, if they were a 
little braTcr in standing to their ground — if they 
were not quite so tenderly indulgent to the siiis 
of elijriblc young noblerik'n, and, in their esti- 
mate of a man*s qualifications for the marriage 
state, were not so entirely guided by the figures 
in hi* banker's book. It's a sad world, Lolly ; 
but John Mcllish, of Mellish Park, was never 
meant to set it right.** 

Mr. Mellbh stood on the threshold of a glass 
door which opened to a flight of ste])8 leading to 
the lawn as he delivered himself of this homily, 
the gravity of which was quite at variance with 
the usual tenor of his discourse. He had a ci- 
gar in his hand, and was going to light it, when 
Aurora stopped him. 

" John, dear," she said, " my most unbusiness- 
like of darlings, have you forgotten that poor 
Langlcy is so anxious to see yon, that he may 
give up'your old accounts before the new trainer 
takes the staltlc business into his hands? lie 
was here half an hour before dinner, and begged 
that you would see him to-night." 

Mr. Mcllish shrugged his shoulders. 

** Lnngley's as honest a fellow as ever breath- 
ed,** he sail!. **I don't want to look into his 
accounts. I know what the stable costs me 
yearly on an average, and that*s enough.** 

** j^ut for his satisfaction, dear.** 

**\Yell, well, Lolly, to-morn)\v morning, then.** 

** No, dear, I want you to ride out, with me 
to-morrow.** 

** To-morrow crcning.** 

" * You meet the captains at the Citadel,* ** 
said Aurora, laughing : *' that is to say, you dine 
at Ilolmbush with Colonel Pevensey. Come, 
darling, I insist ob your being bu»ness-like for 
once in a way ; come to your sanctum sancto- 
rum, and weil send for Langley, and look into 
the accounts.** 

The pretty tyrant linked her arm in his, and 
led him to t^e other end of the house, and into 
the very room in which she had swooned awav at 
the hearing of Mr. Pastern's letter. She looked 
thoughtfully out at the dull evening sky as she 
closed the windo-vs. The storm had not yet 
come, but the oiuinous clouds still brooded low 
over the earth, and the sultrv atmosphere was 
heavy and airless. ^Irs. Mcllish made a won- 
derful show of her business habits, and ap- 
peared to bo very much interested in the mass of 
corn-chandlers, veterinary surgeons, saddlers, 
and harness-makers' accounts with which the 
old trainer respectfully bewildered his roaster. 
But about ten minutes after John had settled 
himself to his weary labor, Aurora threw down 
the pencil with which she had been working a 
calculation (by a process of so wildly original a 
nature as to utterly revolutionixe Cocker, and 
annihilate the hackneyed notion that twico two 



are foorX and floated ligbtW ont of the room, 
with some Tagne promise of coming back pres- 
ently, leaving Mr. Blellish to arithmetic and de- 
spair. 

Mn. Walter Powell was seated in the drawing* 
room reading when Aurora entered the apart- 
ment with a large black-lace shawl wrapped 
about her head and shoulders. Mrs. Mcllish 
had evidently expected to find the room empty, 
for she started and drew back at the sight of the 
pale-faced widow, who was seated in a distant 
window, making the most of the last faint rayt 
of snmmer twilight. Aurora paused for a mo» 
ment a few paces within the door, and then 
walked deliberately across the room toward the 
farthest window from that at which Mrs. Powell 
was seated. 

'* Are yon going ont in the garden this dull 
evening, Mrs. MeUish?'* asked the ensign's wid- 
ow. 

Aurora stopped half way between the window 
and the door to answer her, 

*« Yes,** she said, coldly. 

*' Allow me to advise yon not to go far. We 
are going to have a storm." 

«' I don*t think io.** 

** AVhat, my dear Mrs. Mellish, not with that 
thundcr-clond yonder If** 

** I will take my chance of being caught in it, 
then. The weather has been threatening all the 
afternoon. The house is insupportable to-night.** 

'* But yon will not tnrcly go far?** 

Mrs. ^lellish did not appear to overhear this 
remonstrance. ^ She. hurried through the open 
window, and out npon^tne lawn, striking north- 
ward toward that little iron gate across which 
she had talked to the softy. 

The arch of the leaden sky seemed to con- 
tract above the tree-tops in the Park, shutting in 
the earth as if with a roof of hot iron, after the 
fiL<hion of those cunningly contrived metal tor- 
ture-chambers which we read of; but the rain 
had not yet come. 

** What can take her into the garden on stich 
an evening as this?** thought Mrs. Powell, at 
she watched the white dress receding in the 
dusky twilight. ** It will be dark in ten min- 
utes, and she is not usually so fond of going ont 
alone.** 

The ensign's widow laid down the book in 
which she had appeared so deeply interested, 
and went to her own room, where she selected a 
comfortable gray cloak from a heap of primly-* 
folded garments in her capacious wardrobe. She 
muffled herself in this cloak, hurried down stairs 
with a soft but rapid step, and went out into the 
giirden through a little lobby near John BIcllish*8 
room. The blinds in the little sanctum were 
not drawn down, and Mrs. Powell could see the 
master of the house bending over his paper nn- 
dcr the light of a reading-lamp^ with the rheu- 
matic trainer sitting by his side. It was by this 
time quite dark, but Aurora*s white dress was 
faintly visible upon the other side of the lawiL 

Mrs. Mellish was standing beside the little 
iron gate when the ensign*s widow emerged 
from the house. The white dress was motion- 
less for some time, and the pale watcher, lurking 
under the shade of a long veranda, began to 
think that her trouble was wasted, and that per- 
haps, after all, Aurora had no special pnipose im 
this evening rambla. 
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Mn. Walter Powell felt crndlj disappointed. 
Always on the watch for some clew to the secret 
whose existence she bad dbcorcred, she hod 
fondlj hoped that cren this unseasonable ram- 
ble might be some link in the mysterious chain 
she was so anxious to fit together. But it ap- 
peared that she was mktakcn. The unseasona- 
lle ramble was ^-ery likely nothing more than 
one of Aurora's caprices — a womanly foolishness 
si^ifying nothing. 

No! The white dress was no longer motion- 
less, and in the unnatural stillness of the hut 
night Mrs. Powell heard tlie distant scrooping 
noiic of a hinge rcrohing viowly, as if guideid by 
a cautious hand. Mrs. McUibh had opened the 
iron gate, and had passed to the other side of the 
inviiable barrier which separated the gardens 
from the Park. In another moment she had dis- 
appeared nndcr the shadow of the trees which 
made a belt about the lawn. 

BIrs. Powell paused, almost terrified by her un- 
looked-for discovery. 

What, in the name of all that was darkly m>-8- 
terious, could Mrs. Mcllish ha^-e to do between 
nine and ten o'clock on the north side of the 
Park — the ttildly-kcpt, deserted north side, in 
which, from year's end to year's end, no one but 
the keepers ever walked? 

The blood rushed hotly up to Mrs. Powell's 
pale face as she suddenly remembered that the 
diiniscd, dilapidated lodge upon this nortli side 
had been given to the newj miner as a residence. 
Remembering this was nothing, but remember- 
ing this in connection with that mysterious let- 
ter signed *' A.* was eW.:^h to send a thrill of 
savage, horrible joy through the dull veins uf tlie 
dependent. What should she do ? Follow Mrs. 
Mellish, and discover where she was going? 
How far would this bo a safe thing to attempt ? 

She turned back and looked once more throuiih 
the windows of John's room. He was still bend- 
ing over the papers, still in as apparently hope- 
less confusion of mind. There seemed little 
chance of his business being finislied very quick- 
ly. The starless night and her dark dress alike 
sheltered the spy from observation. 

'*lf I were dose behind her, she would never 
see me,** she thought. 

She struck across the lawn to the iron gate 
and passed into the Park. The brnm bit's and 
the tangled undergrowth caught at her dress as 
she paused for a moment looking about her in 
the summer night. 

There was no trace of Aurora's white figure 
among the leafy alleys stretching in wild disor- 
der before her. 

" 111 not attempt to find the path she tooky** 
thought Mrs. Powell ; ** I know where to find 
her." 

She groped her way into the narrow footpath 
leading to the lodge. She was not sufl^cientlr 
familiar with the place to take the short cut 
which the softy had made for himself through 
the grass that afternoon, and bhe was some time 
walking from the iron gate to the lodge. 

The front windows of this rustic lodge faced 
the road and the disused north gates ; the back 
of the building looked toward the path down 
which Mn. Powell went, and the two small win- 
dows in this back wall were both dark. 

llie ensign's widow crept softly round to the 
fiont, looked about her cautiously, and listened. 



There was no sound hut the occasional rustle of 
a leaf, tremulous even in the still atmosphere, 
as if by some internal prescience of the coming 
storm. With a slow, careful footstep, she stole 
toward the little rustic window and looked into 
the room within. 

She had not been mistaken when she had said 
that she knew where to find Aurora. 

Mrs. Mellish was standing with her back to 
the window. Exactly op])Obite to her sat James 
Conycrs, the trainer, in an easy attitude, and with 
his pipe in his mouth. The little table was be- 
tween them, and the one candle which lighted 
the room was drawn close to Mr. Conyers's el- 
bow, and had eridcntly been used by' him for 
the lighting of his pii)e. Aurora was s])eaking. 
The eager Ibtcncr c6uld hear her voice, but not 
her words; and she could see by the trainer's 
face that ho was listening intently. He was 
listening intently; but a dark frown contracted 
his handsome eyebrows, and it was very evident 
that he was not too well satisfied with the bent 
of the conversation. 

He looked up when Aurora beascd spexiking, 
shrugged his shoulders, and took his pipe out of 
his mouth. Mrs. Powell, with her pale fnce close 
against the window-pane, watched him intently. 

He pointed with a careless gesture to an emp- 
ty chuir near Aurora, but she shook her head 
contemptuously, and suddenly turned toward tho 
window ; so suddenlv, that Mrs. Powell had 
scarcely time to recoil into the darkness l)cfore 
Aurora had unfastened the iron latch and fiung 
the narrow easement open. 

"I can not endure this intolerable heat," she 
exclaimed, impatiently ; *' I have said all I have 
to say, and need only wait for vour answer." 

** You don't give me much time fur considenu 
tion," ha said, with an insolent coolness which 
was in strange controf^t to the restless vehemence 
of her manner, ** What sort of answer do yon 
want?" 

"Yes or no." 

** Nothing more?" 

'*No, nothing more. Yon know my condi- 
tions; they are all written here," she added, 
j>utting her hand u|>on an open paper which lay 
upon the table; *'they are all written clearly 
enough for a child to understand. Will you ao- 
cejjt them ? Yes or no ?" 

** That depends upon circumstances," he an- 
swered, filling his pipe, and looking admiringly 
at the nail of his little finger, as he pressed the 
tobacco into the bowL 

**Uj)on what circumstances?" 

" Upon the inducement which yon offer, mj 
dear Mrs. J^Iellish." 

** You mean the price ?" 

*' That's a low expression," he said, laughing ; 
"but I sup})Ose we both mean the same thing. 
The inducement must be a strong one which wiU 
make me do all that" — he |K>intod to the written 
paper — " and it must take the form of solid cash. 
Ilow much is it to be ?" 

"That is for yon to say. Remember what I 
have told yon. Decline to - night, and I tele- 
graph to my father to-morrow morning, telling 
him to alter his will." 

" Suppose the old gentleman should be carried 
off in the interim, and leave that pleasant sheet 
of parchment standing at it is. I near that he's 
ola and feeble ; it might bo worth while calcn- 
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lating the oJ<ls upon such an event. Fro risked 
mv money on a worse chance before to-nighL** 

'she tiinied upon him with so dark a frown as 
he said this, that the insolently heartless words 
died upon his lips, and left him looking at her 

gravely. , ., 

•* Egad," ho said, "yoa*re as great a devil as 
ever you were. I doubt if that isn't a good offer 
after all. Give me ten thousand down, and 1*11 

take it," ^ ^ 

"Ten thousand pounds r 

** I ought to have said twenty, but Tve always 
stoo<l in my own light." 

Mrs. Powell, crouching down beneath the open 
casement, had heard every word of this brief di- 
alogue ; but at this juncture, half forgetful of all 
danger in her eagerness to listen, she raised her 
head until it was nearly on a level with the win- 
dow^ill. As she did so, she recoiled with a sud- 
den thrill of terror. She felt a puff of hot breath 
upon her check, and the garments of a man 
rustling against her own. 

She was not the only listener. 

The second spy was Stephen Hargraves, the 
softy. 

*• Hush !" he whispered, grasping Mrs. Powell 
by the wrist, and pinning her in her crouching 
attitude by the muscular force of his homy hand ; 
" it's only me, Steeve the Softy, you know ; the 
stable-helper that fke"* (he his.^ed out the personal 
pronoun with such a furious imiietns that it 
seemed to whistle sharply through the stillness) — 
•• the fondy that slie horsewhipped. I know you, 
and I know you're hero to listen. lie sent mo 
into Doncnster to fetch this** (he pointed to a 
bottle under his arm); **he thought it would 
take me four or five hours to go and get back ; 
but I ran all the way, for I knew there was sum> 
mat oop.** 

lie wiped his streaming face with the ends of 
his coarse neckerchief as he finished s]>eaking. 
His breath came in panting gas]»s, and Mrs. 
Powell could hear the laborious beating of bis 
heart in the stillness. 

•* I won*t tell o' you," he said, ** and you won't 
tell o* me. I've got the stripes uj>on my shoulder 
whore she cut me with the whip to this day. I 
look at *em sometimes, and they help to keep me 
in mind. She's a f ne madam, ain't she, and a 
great lady too ? Ay, sure she is ; but she comes 
to meet her husband*s sen*ant on the sly, after 
dark, for all that. . Maybe the day isn't far off 
when xhe^fi be turned away from these gates, and 
wanted off this ground, and the merciful Lord 
send that I live to see it. Hush !** 

With her wrist still pinioned in his strong 
grasp, he motioned her to be silent, and bent his 
pale f.icc forward, every feature rigid, in the list- 
ening ex|)cctancy of his hungry gaze. 

"Listen,** he' whispered ; '"listen! Every 
fresh word damns her deeper than the last." 

The trainer was the first to speak after this 
pause in the dialogue within the cottage. He 
nnd quietly smoked out his pi))o, and had emp- 
tied the ashes of his tobacco npon the table be- 
fore he took up the thread of the conversation at 
the point at which he had dropped it. 

" Ten thousand pounds" he said ; •• that is the 
offer, and I think it ouglit to 1>e taken freely. 
Ten thousand down, in Bank of England notes 
(fives and tons; higher figures might l« awk- 
ward)^ or sterling coin of the realm. You un* 



derstand; ten thousand down. Tliat*8 my al- 
ternative ; or I leave this place to-morrow mom- 
ing, with all belonging to me.** 

"By which course yon woald get nothing^** 
said Mrs. John Mellisli, quietly. 

"Shouldn't I? ^Vhat docs the chap in the 
play get for his trouble when the blackamoor 
smothers his wife ? I should get nothing — ^bnt 
my revenge uix>n a tiger-cat, w*hoso claws have 
left a mark n]ion roe that I shall carry to mj 
grave." lie lifted his hair with a careless ges- 
ture of his hand, and pointed to a scar u|K>n his 
forehead — a white mark, barely visible in the dim 
light of the tallow.Kmndle. ** Pm a good-natnred, 
easy-going fellow, Mrs. John Mellidi, but I don*t 
forget. Is it to be the ten thousand ponnds, or 
war to the knife?** 

Ikfrs. Powell waited eagerly for Aurora's an- 
swer; but before it came a round heavy rain- 
drop pattered u|xm the light hair of the cnsign*s 
widow. The hood of her cloak had fallen back, 
leaving her head uncovered. This one large 
drop was the warning of the coming f^orro. 
Tlio signal peal of thunder rumbled sldwly and 
hoarsely in the distance, and a \ttAt flash of light- 
ning trembled upon the white faces of the two 
listeners. 

" Let me go,** whispered Mrs. Powell, " let me 
go ; I must get back to the house before the raia 
begins." 

The softy slowly relaxed his iron grip npon 
her wrist. lie had held it unconsciously in his 
utter al»straction to all things except the two 
speakers in the cottage. 

Mrs. Powell rose from her knees, and ciepi 
noiselessly away from the lodge. She rcmem- 
l>ered the vital necessity of getting back to the 
house before Aurora, and of avoiding the show- 
er. Her wet garments would betray her if she 
did not succeed in escaping the coming storm. 
She was of spare, wizen figure, encumbered with 
no supcrfiuous flesh, and she ran rapidly along 
the nifrrow sheltered pathway leading to the iron 
gate through which she had followed Aurora. 

The heavy rain-drops fell at long intervals 
upon the leaves. A second and a third peal of 
thunder rattled along the earth like the horrible 
roar of some hungry animal creeping nearer and 
nearer to its prey. Blue flashes of faint light- 
ning lit up the tangled intricacies of the wood, 
but the fullest fury of the storm had not yet 
burst forth. 

The rain-drops came at shorter intervals as 
Mrs. Powell passed out of the wood, through the 
little iron gate ; faster still as she hurried across 
the lawn ; faster yet as she reached the lol^y 
door, which she had left i^ar an hour before, and 
sat down panting upon a littlft bench within, to 
recover her breath, before she went any farther. 
She was still sitting on this bench, when the 
fourth peal of thunder shook the low roof above 
her head, and the rain dropped from the starw 
less sky with such a rushing impetus that it 
Fcemed as if a huge trap-door had been opened 
in the heavens, and a celestial ocean let down to 
flood the earth. 

"I think mv ladv will be nicely caught,** roni- 
tercd Mrs. Walter t^owelL 

She threw her clonk aside npon the lobhj 
%!nch, and went through a passage leading to 
the hall. One of the servants was shutting the 
ball door. 
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"IlaTe jon ilint the drawing-room windows, 
Wllson?"»be asked. 

" Xo, ma*ain ; I am afraid Z^In. 3(cllish is ont 
in the rain. Jarris is getting ready to go and 
kick for her, with a butem and the gig-um- 
brella.** 

*' Then Jarris can stop where ho is ; ^Irs. Mcl- 
lish came in half an hoar ago. Tou may shot 
all the windows, and close the house for the 



•• 



night. 

*• Ygs ma'am." 

•* By-thc-hy, what o'clock is it, "Wilson ? My 
wmtch'b slow.** 

'* A quarter post ten, ma'am, hy the dining- 
loom duck.'* 

The man locked the hall door, and ])ut up an 
immense iron har, which worked witli M>me rath- 
er conijilicatcd machinery, and had a bell hang- 
ing at one end of it, for the frustration of all bur- 
ghiriuns and designing ruffians. 

From the hall the man went to the drawing* 
room, where he carcfullr fastened the long range 
of windows ; from the drawing-room to Uie lob- 
by; and from the lobby to the dining-room, 
where lie locked the half-gluss door o])ouing into 
the garden. This being done, all commuuica- 
tioD between the house and the garden was se- 
cnrclr cut off. 

" fte shall know of her goings on, at any rate,** 
thought Mnt. Powell, as she dogi^ed the footsteps 
of the scrrant to sec that he did his work, llie 
Mellish household did not take very kindly to 
this deputy mistress; and when the footman 
went bdurk to the servants* hall, he informed his 
colleagues that sue was pryin' and pokin* alH>nt 
shar|icr than herer, ond watchin* of a feller like 
a hold 'ouse-cat Mr.Wilson was a Cockney, and 
had been newly imported into the establishment. 

When the ensign's widow had R'on the lost 
bolt driven home to its socket, and the lust key 
turned in iu lock, she went back to the drawing- 
room and seated herself at the lamp-lit table, 
with some delicate mor^ol of old-maidish fancy- 
work, which seemed to be the c<mvcrsc of IVnel- 
ojKs's en)broidcry, as it ap))cared to advance at 
night and retrograde by day. She had hastily 
smoothed her hair and rearranged her dross, and 
she looked as uncomfortably neat os when she 
came down to breakfast in the frc^h primness of 
her matutinal toilette. 

She had been sitting at her work for nbont ten 
minutes when John McUish entered the room, 
emerging weary but triumphant from his strug- 
gle with the simple rules of roultijdication and 
subtraction. Mr. Mclli»h had evidently suflcrcd 
fevendy in the contest. His thick brown hair 
was tumbled int^ a rough moss that stood nearly 
npright u\Mm his bead, liLs cravat was untied, and 
his hliirt collar was thrown oiien for the relief 
of his ca|incious throat ; and these and many 
other marks of the stniggle he boro upon him 
when he entered the drawing-room. 

" IVe broken loose from school at last, Mrs. 
Powell," he said, flinging his big frame upon 
one of the sofas, to the imminent |x:ril of the 
German spring cushions; **rve broken away 
before the flag dro]>|)ed, for Langley would have 
liked to kcq> me tliere till midnight. He fol- 
lowed me to the door of this room with fourteen 
bufihels of oats that was down in the corn-<haift 
dler*s account and was not down in the lx)ok ho 
kee|ia to check the com-chandlcr. Why the 



doose don't he put it down in his book and make 
it right, then, I ask, instead of bothering me? 
What's the good of his kee])ing an account to 
check the corn-chandler if he don't make his 
account the same as the corn-chandler's ? But 
it's all over," he added, with a great sigh of r^ 
lief, ** it's all over; and all I can say is, I hope 
the new trainer isn't honest.'* 

•* Do you know much of the new trainer, Mr. 
Mcllish ?" asked Mrs. Powell, blandly, rather as 
if she wished to amuse her employer by the ex- 
ertion of her conversational powers than for the 
gratiflcation of any mundane curiosity. 

"Dooscd little," answered John, indiiTercntly. 
** I haven't even seen the fellow yet ; but John 
Pastern recommended him, and he's sure to ha 
all right ; besides, Aurora knows the man : he 
was in her father's service once." 

"Oh, indeed!" said Mrs. Powell, ginng the 
two insignificant words a bigniflcant little jerk; 
'*oh, indeed I Mrs. Mellish knows him, does 
she? Then, of course, he's a trustworthy per- 
son, lie's a remarkably Imndsome yonng man." 

"Remarkably handsome, is he?" said Mr. 
Melli>h, \iiih a careless laugh. "Then I siip- 
|)ose oil the mufds will be falling in love with 
him, and neglecting their work to look out of 
the windows that open on to the stable-yard, 
hey? That's the sort of thing when a man has 
a handsome groom, ain't it ? Susan and Sarah, 
and all the rest of 'em, take to cleaning the win- 
dows and wearing new ribbons in their cops?" 

"I don't know any thing about that, ^Ir. Mel- 
lish," answered the ensign's widow, sim]«ering 
over her work ns if the question they were dis- 
cussing was so very far away that it was impos- 
sible for her to be K-rious about it ; " but my ex- 
]ierience has thrown me into a very large num- 
ber of families." (She said this "with j»crfect 
truth, as she had occMi]>ied so many situations 
that her enemies had cMme to declare she was 
unable to remain in any one household al>ove a 
twelvemonth, by reasc»n of her employer's discov- 
cry of her real nature.) **l have oceuj'icd po- 
sitious of trust and confidcni*e," continued Mrs. 
Pijwcll, ** and 1 regret to say that I have seen 
nmch domestic misery arise from the employ- 
ment of handsome servants, whose apjicarance 
and manners are. su)><rior to their station. Mr. 
Conyers is not at all the sort of ]K?rson I bhould 
like to see in a household in which 1 had the 
charge of young ladies." 

A sick, half shuddering faintness crept through 
John's herculean frame ns Mrs. Powell express- 
ed herself thus ; so vague a feeling that he scarce- 
ly knew whether it was mental or phvsieal, any 
better than he knew \\ hat it was that &e diiFliked 
in this sjiccch of the ensign's widow. The feel- 
ing was as transient as it was vague. John's 
honest blue eyes looked wonderiugly round the 
room. 

•* Wliere's Aurora ?" he said ; ** gone to bed ?• 

**I believe Mrs. Mcllish has retired to rest,** 
Mrs. Powell answered. 

"Then I shall go too. The place is as dull 
as a dungeon without her,** said Mr. Mcllish, 
with agreeable candor. "Perhaps you'll be 
good enough to make me a glass ot brandy and 
water Iwfore I go, Mrs. Powell, for Pve got the 
cold shivers (ifter those accounts." 

Ho rose to ring the bell ; but, before he had 
gone three paces from the sofa, an imjuitient 
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knocking at tlie dosed outer fhatten of one of 
the windows arrested bis fiiotstept. 

"Who, ia mercy's name, is that?" he ex- 
claimed, staring at 'the direction from which the 
noise came, but not attempting to rc:>pond to the 
gammons. 

Mrs. Powell looked up to li>ten with a face 
expressive of nothing but innocent winder. 

'flic knocking was repeated more loudly and 
im{aticntly than before. 

**lt muH bo ono of the scrrants,** muttered 
John ; " but why doo^n't ho go round to the back 
of the house 7 I can*t keep the poor devil out 
upon soch a night as thU, thongh,** he added, 
l^>d-naturcdly, unfastening the window as he 
f poke. The sashes opened inward, the Venetian 
shutters outward, lie pu«hcd thc*o shutters 
open, and looked out into the darkness and the 
rain. 

Aurora, shivering in her drenched garments, 
stood a few paces from him, with the rain beat- 
ing down straight and heavilv upon her head. 

Even in that obscurity her hnsband recognized 
her. 

" 3Iy darling, •• he cried, «• is it you ? You out 
at such a time, and on such a night ! C<»me in, 
for mcrcy*s sake ; you must be drenched to the 
•kin." 

She came into the room ; the wet hanging in 
her rau>rm dress streamed out upon the carpet 
on wliich she trod, and the folds of her laco shawl 
clung tightly about her figure. 

•* Why did you let them shut the windows?" 
she said,' turning to Mrs. Powdl, who had risen, 
and was looking the picture of lady-liko unoa5i- 
ncss and s^-mpathy. " You knew that I was in 
the garden." 

** Yes but I thought Ton had returned, my 
dear Mm. Mellish,** said the ensign's widow, 
busying herself with Aurora's wet shawl, which 
hhc attempted to remove, but which Mrs.MeUi»h 
plucked impatiently away from her. **l'Faw 
Ton go out, certainly, and I saw vou leave the 
lawn in the direction of the north lodge, bnt I 
tboucht you had" returned some time since.** 
The color faded ont of John Mclli$h*s face. 
**Thc north lodge!** ho said. "Ilavc you 
been to the north lodge?** 

'* I have been in the direction of the north 
iodge^ Aurora answered, with a sneering em- 
phasis upon the words. '*Yonr information is 
perfectly correct, Mrs. Powell, thongh I did not 
know you had done me Uio honor of watching 
my actions.** 

Mr. Mcllish did not appear to hear this. lie 
looked from his w^ife to his wifc*8 companion 
with a half bewildered expression — an expres- 
sion of newly-awakened doubt, of dim, strug- 
gling perplexity, which was very painfal to see. 

'* The north lodge I" he repea'tcd ; " what were 
yon doing at the north lodge, Aurora?** 

**Do you wish roe to stand hero in mr wet 
clothes while I tell you ?** asked Mrn. Iklo'llish, 
her great black eyes blazing up with indignant 
pride. ** If you want an ex]»1anation for Mrs. 
Powell's satisfaction, I can give it here; if only 
for your own, it will do as well up stairs.** 

She swept toward the door, trailing her wet 
shawl after her, bnt not less queenly, even in her 
dripping garmcnu f Semiramide and Cleopatra 
may have been out in wet weather) ; hut at the 
dooralic |»aused and looked back at him. 



'* I shall want yon to take me to London to- 
morrow, Mr. Mellish,** she said. Then, with one 
haughty toss of her beautiful head, and ono bright 
flash of her glorious eyes, which secmod to say, 
** Slave, obey and tremble I** she disappeared, 
lea\-ing Mr. MeUish to follow her, meekly, woa- 
deringly, fearfully, with terrible doubts and anx- 
ieties creeping, like venomous *iviug creaturei^ 
fitodthily into his heart. 



CHATTER XIX. 

1I05ET MATTEKS. 

ARcnniALD Flotd was very lonely at Fclden 
Woods w ithont his daughter. He took no pleas- 
ure in the long drawing-room, or the billiard- 
room and library, or the pleasant galleries, in 
which there were all manner of easy comers 
with abutting bay windows, damask-cushioned 
oaken benches, china vases as high as tables, all 
enlivened by the alternately sternly masculine 
and siinpqringly feminine faces of those ance»> 
tors whoso p:unted representations the banker 
had bought in Wardour Street. (Indeed, I fear 
those Scottish warriors, those bcwigged worthies 
of the Northern Circuit, those taper-wusted la- 
dies with pointed stomachers, tncked-up petti- 
coats, pannier hoo]*, and blue-ribbon bedizened 
crooks, had lxx;n |Miinted to order, and that there 
were such items in the account of the Wardour 
Street rococo merchant as, ** To one knight ban* 
nerct, killed at Bosworth, X2i» 5«.**) The old 
banker, I say, grew sadly weary of his gorgeous 
mansion, which was of Utile avail to him with- 
out Aurora. 

People are not so Tery much happier for Iit- 
ing in handsome houses, though it is generally 
considered such a delightful thing to occupy a 
mansion whieh would bo large enough for a hoe- 
)>ital, and take your simple meal at tlie end of a 
table long enough to accommodate a board of 
railway directors, Archibald Floyd could 'not 
sit beside both the fireplaces in his long drawing- 
room, and he felt strangely lonely looking from 
the easy-chair on the hearth-rug, through a vista 
of velvet-pile and satin^damask, walnut-wood, 
buhl, malachite, china, parian, crystal, and or- 
molu, at that solitary second hearth-rug and 
those empty easy-chairs. He shivered in his 
drcaiT grandeur.' His five-and-forty by thirty 
feet of velvet-pile might have been a patch of 
yellow sand in the great Sahara for any pleasure 
.ho derived from its occupation. The oilliard- 
room, perhaps, was worse; for the cues and 
balls were every one made precious by Aurora's 
touch ; and there was a great fine-drawn seam 
upon the green cloth, which marked the spot 
where Miss Floyd had riiiped it open what time 
she made her first iuTcnile essay at billiards. 

The banker locked the doors of both these 
splendid apartments, and gave the keys to bis 
housekeeper. 

*' Keep the rooms in order, Mrs. Richardson,** 
he said, "and keep them thoroughly aired; bat 
I shall only use them when BIr. and Blrs. Bid- 
lish come to me.** 

And, having shut up these haunted chamben^ 
Mr. Floyd retired to that snug little study in 
which he kept his few relics of the sonnowfbl 
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It may he said tbat the ScottUh banker was a 
▼ery stupid old man, and that lie might bare in- 
Ttt^ the coantj families to his t^ori^cous man- 
tion ; that he might haTC summoned his neph- 
ews and their wives, with all grand-nephews and 
nieces ap]iertaining, and might thas have made 
the place mcrnr with the sound of frvsh joung 
Toiccs and the long corridors noisv with the pat- 
ter of rcMlcss little ftet. He mi;;bt have lured 
literary and artistic celebrities to his luncly 
# bearth-mg, and paraded the lions of the Lon- 
don season upon his velvet-pile. He mijrht have 
entered the political arena, and have had himself 
nominated for Bcchenham, Crrivdon, or West 
ll\''ickham. He might have done almost any 
thinf;; for he had verr nearly as much money 
AS Aladdin, and conid liave carried dishes of un- 
cut diamonds to the father of any princess whom 
be might take it into his head to marry. He 
might have done almost any thinj;, this ridicn- 
loos old Imnkcr; yet ho did nothing but ^it 
brooding over his lonely hearth — for he was old 
and focble,,and he sat by the fire even in the 
bright summer weather — thinking of the daugh- 
ter who was far awar. 

He thanked God for her happy home, for her 
deroted husband, for her secure' and honorable 
position ; and he would have given the last drop 
of his blood to obtain for her these advantages ; 
bnt he was, after all, only murtal, and he would 
rather have had her by his side. 

Why did he not surround himself with socie- 
tr, as bri^k Mrs. Alexander urged, when she 
found him looking pale and care-worn ? 

Wliy 7 Because society was not Aurora. Bc- 
canse all the brightest bon-tuots of all the litera- 
ry celebrities who have ever walked this earth 
seemed dull to him when com]/ared with liis 
danghter*8 idlest babble. Literniy lions ! Po- 
litical noLilnlitics ! Out upon them ! When Sir 
Edward Bnlwcr Lj-tton and Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens should call in Mr. Makepeace Tliackcray and 
Mr. Wilkie Collins to assist them in writing a 
work, in fifteen volumes or so, alxint Aurora, 
the banker would be ready to ofl'cr them a hand- 
some sum for the copyright. Until then, he 
cared very little for the Lest book in Mr. AIndic*8 
collection. >Mien the members of the Legisla- 
ture should bring their political knowledge to 
bear ujion Aurora, Mr. ArchiKild Floyd would 
be hap]»y to listen to them. In the interim, he 
would have ya^-ned in Lord ralmcniton*s face 
or turned his back upon Earl Bussell. 

The banker had been a kind uncle, a good 
master, a warm friend, and a generous patron ; 
but he had never loved any creature except his 
wife Eliza and the daughter she had left to his 
care. Life is not long enough to hold many 
such attachments as these; and the ))cople \^lio 
love venr intensely are aj* to concentrate the full 
force of their afteciion u]on one object. For 
twenty years this black-eyed girl had been the 
idol UTore which the old* man had knelt ; and 
now that the divinity is taken awny from him, 
he falls prostrate and desr.late before the empty 
shrine. Heaven knows bow bitterly this beloved 
child had made him suffer, how deejily she had 
plunged the reckless dagger to the very core of 
nis luving heart, and how freely, gladly, tearful- 
ly, and hopefully he had forgiven her. But she 
had never atoned for the |>ast. It is poor con- 
ioUtion which Lady Macbeth gives to her re- 



morseful husband when she tells him that '* what's 
done can not be undone ;** but it is jtoinfully and 
terribly true. Aurora could not restore the year 
which she had taken out of her fathcr^s life,*and 
which his angubh and de>pair had multiplied 
by ten. She could not restore the equal bal- 
ance of the mind which had once exiierieiiced a 
shock so dreadful as to shatter its serenity, as 
^ve shatter the mechanism of a watch when we 
let it fall violently to the ground. The watch- 
maker patches up the damage, and gives us a 
new wheel here, and a spring there, and sets the 
hands going again, but they never go so smooth- 
ly as when the watch was fre«h fn^m the hands 
of the maker, and they are apt to stop suddenly 
with no shadow of warning. Aurora could not 
atone. Whatever the nature of that girli:»h er- 
ror which made the mystery of ber life, it was 
not to be undone. She could more easily have 
baled the ocean dry with a soup-ladle — and I 
dare say she would gladly have gone to work to 
spoon out the salt water, if by so doing she could 
have undone that bv-gone mischief. But she 
could not ; she could not ! Her tears, her pei>- 
itencc, her aflection, her respect, her devotion, 
could do much, but they could not do this. 

The old bunker invited Talbot Bulstrode and 
his young wife to make themselves at home at 
Feldcn, and drive down to the Woods as freely 
as if the place had been some country mansion 
of their own. They came sometimes, and Tal- 
bot entertained his great uncle-in-law with the 
troubles of the Combh miners, while Lucy sat 
listening to her hu!iband*s talk with unmitigated 
reverence and delight. Archibald Floyd made 
his guests very welcome upon these occasions, 
and gave orders that the oldest and costliest 
wines in the cellar should be brought out for the 
captflin's entertainment ; but sometimes, in the 
vcr}* middle of Talbot's discourses upon political 
economy, the old man would sigh wearily, and 
look with a dimly yeanling gaze far away over 
the trec-to}>s in a northward direction, toward 
that distant Yorkshire houbchold in which his 
daughter wns the ({ueen. 

Perhaps Mr. Fluyd bad never quite forgiven 
Talbot Bulstrode for the breaking off of the 
match iK'twecn him and Aurora. The banker 
had certainly, of the two suitors, preferred John 
MeIIis:h ; but be would have considered it only 
correct if Captain Bulstroile had retired from 
the world u}K>n the occasion of Aurora's mar- 
riage, and broken his heart in foreign exile, 
rather than advertising his indifference by a 
union with poor little Lucy. Archibald looked 
wondcrini^ly at his fair-haired niece as she sat 
before him in the deep Vaj window, with the 
sunshin'e upon her omber tresses and the crisp 
folds of her peach-colored silk dress, looking for 
all the world like one of the painted heroines 
so dear to the pre-Baphaelite brotherhood,* and 
mar>'cled how it was that Talbot could have 
come to admire her. She was very pretty, cer- 
tainly, with ])ink cheeks, a white nose, and rose- 
.eolort'd nostrils, and a s|)ecies of beauty which 
consists in very careful finishing-off and picking 
ont of the features ; bnt oh, how tame, how cold, 
how weak, beside that Eg}-ptian goddess, that 
Assyrian queen with the flashing eyes aiid the 
seqicntine coils of purple-black hair! 

Talh<»t Bulstrode was very calm, very quiet, 
but apparently suillcicntly happy. I use that 
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wnri •* «igL-w!ir>* Ji5r»ar- fc»*T ULii njfcr? He bwc &bi7 ten bor thaa wwial had 
-Jiiii.; * i -M uo larc^. T jot ^rr^-^nabwc h^> , hi pm «&▼ %a£ Ijrbtc vk»M€X% to tbu«e lunH|e 
jioif^ 7»'.ir ^Trf-iiurwa-a«r ojfvseaL » "^«tsSEi»o». "Tue ixj toca nae vhea kis mm- 
ir.c *: Jix-"^ 13 i."»*i <yni» "m a ^Kari c»L ^lapi jwui' »«i'e 3»J S-op* catsed vi:h to much as tbe 
die z'l: -' ^< 'T«^^i:i^*!^'>^^ Z'sio. vfiach «cvs s&aiifv cf 5ilr4f&twl. Ks tiRle vif« crept stc«hh> 
Ti-rr kir- n -Jc 3k.'n.ai^ nd eanan aa pas- S^. i^ia»t 3nr«;c?7Cb«j iaso his heart; aad if 
,^^^»^ ^.f. ^rj t:« aemrs3» ^^atn ;te -h3ia» ht r^oKoifaiersti r^ f:Ttr-«Sr«asa of the past, it 
if L;:ic .» •uc iuw -!«ut *jac noaL rB-hm? va» «ia2j a: r^juke athe trasiiail 1101017 of tha 

»j^ r Zik!. 'sos co.*af:*- taJ^ :-TLin «««r a hMlk* ' TaTfarc Bou'Croi^f 93>i his vife wrre ftarn^ at 
.;r rxiT^ "ic^^jL-ft, Z3«.a a lo^^fas^-ca&a b ib F^ndea W.-ciaf Cx a tiw <|jrs ilarioir the hom- 
igrr '^mrK'-ns-iij. ' B&; J-*^? «tfa:^er. asi «at «k>«a to dinner vich 

TiZi'ijc I!.il.><r^:e ^xf <a£^faariii!r Vipner 3Ir. FVi«ni apit :^ daj narc e ei Sng the night of 
Tv-'x LibTv Ttan !ti: <^^ c-inld ^t« Wr« with dke afioraL They were tl&^orbed ia the rrrr 
^trn. * H SI iiir r-2n'3^'wifis:'i »j»u .ji a ujt>.Kl i c sitbc «f T&ac ilsmv br th« cacxpected arriral 
▼i.Ki:.7 :c 'i.a j>'i:'r^ea jnii iarriR^i Ua. ttv ' of Mr. a-iii 3Irv 3£-:IS&\^ho raitM ap to the 
p::!.-!-; :coi:-ac^. ber ^oLire ;*.ac3n»«re ia hs 4wir is a Und TeaJc&e jest as :he seemd coane 
«vfT7 :>.TiL^'ic ^-li -v^s.'n. i«t ^ pnfe at icsc «as V?a^ pLicc^l apca the table. 
2^<'-rx< -luc ^r-^Tii-T^ i.'ie ^xs b c 2iBprr»fl«&. ' Arrhihaji FV^j^i reciTgaLoed die 6nt miumai 
If \e '■.?"' Vr il' a< xl ^j ia the saa;; 5cle , of ^Sh c23;i:&»:r*s ^rotce, aai raa oat iato the hall 
V-vz^ In HxjO!o«:o ^<r«t vharh he hai &r- ^ te andeoBC her. 

^^>k<<i >:r?.pe ^ aki-T-iue^ he hai a» £.-ar of | S^ thtiwedao easenessiothrovhenelf into 
Vfr ciT.-i ; 5 r Ver bi'r<« rs'l waatpcnB^ vnw her txAer'i aruHL bet »ecaxi lodia^ at Joha Md- 
laio £wr'3 ivj^, vizii ».( jc KSL-h j» a pr^s . &h with a w-anr. abiicst cs^resioa, while the 
» ar^L'r:! zr* n \er. 5h« v-js wc >&omg-wiaJ srahvart Torhshizcsnaa aHoved hinsetf to be 
<«L >>.«£ o^ulii be baprr vuSjoc tte i^«*v<T cf '. {miaalZT JsKOcastbereil of a daocie load of 
Xtf^.-tti'ILi^is Mzd >^T« aerriinw :?he £ki aoc tnv«iia$ - Va;r^ saa - aaVellas; shawl^ mag*- 
pne&r Li=d««?<r'» ic$-ficcxr<» aS:«e a3 oeber ex> tiaiffw au v^^opcn^ aad owr-coaiL 
ui;L.'» <i z>>iL'ra art. SSw sBf«£%s hxve vaiLed ; -* Mr darlia^ mr «!ariiBg !** cxdaxaed tho 
Jcw3 K ,r.-c6 ^rr^rvt a hxsklred :i3»^ aisVat be« , hasher, ** vV^u a ba^pj sarp nm^ vhat aa 
12^ c.T>.>f rem^c.^l Sv> V.ixr af«a ;he cart jtv m t ' peeled pSeaRu«r* 

aa-i ^4.-^:£::i « .'.^ s^\ b:was-^>ASn^ aierrhaats • 5be did ik«c avnrr him. bat. vith her 
for a ** 3> I'.-r* !->:C4> dkv^'* :?^ v^as akc^ecKrr iKra: bis aerh. kvked BKarafaCr iafio his fate. 
p.-Q'je ri%l w'.ci^izJt. a=d TiIS:c hai aa f.-ar so' -:>he voalJ cvnae,** 5aki Mr.* John Meilish, 
crx< b.T :.> lier c^i r»«c vilZ. aad a» aevd to aidr?<!Ki'>4:b'XBs«if pTBeTaCr; ** ihe aoold cone. 
i'3rr.-5« iTca b<r the »xv'<ie.'rr of kadl:^ her T^ done iaovs «hr! Bat «he sud she mast 
f.- '-:.- ::--'i? ^^Os :.« I^e s:,;t:rr uaJL U fsitaia- cvuv. asd what ct?aU I do bat briag her? If 
i::^ :'::e i^-':.^ ^f :b^e R::^'^^ Bsl^cn»&nL »be asicd aie to take b«r to tbe aiooa, what 

^h-f ««.'a:i<r:r;:^«!i:s s'c=ccsae«h.«2rVjnc;. CL>aSd I do bat tale ber? Bat she voalda^ 
It, ^s.i rim; vily. a=i Wii^-: sp wirb a pffrnr brin^ anr Is^i^e to *p<sk cC, t^caase we're go- 
«iv f rA'ti : : - - «i i!e : :i;o h s cj5J!t b^^ia^-iae Cane, in^ back ti>.ic*>m>w.'' 

s^V '^i;::, iilzir.zfilr^ if be was raJjL ueaixt , *-Goi3^ back to-mcnov!* repeated Mr. 
bjqcT. FTovd: •* ixfcewble-'* 

•• Yes^ =r «!i-::-:^r fXTf tbe Conu^ captaia • •* BIoss p:ar b*xrt P cried Jcha, " vhat*k i»- 
woc!J iL*A -r. l<:n,x verj weQ atxs>tucBed to the pcssaVIe to U:Qt ? If $h* wanted to po to the 
qcestxa. " ^i-.v: k\ilr. t«:t harvr." ^ etxhi. jh^'d j<\ d^^c^ I tell jv^o ? Sbc*d have a 

H^ ctl=x lr.>:2«:^$-;:ke :ooe ^roald rather Js- * fpecxal es^Iae. or a sjvctal balloon, or a special 
a?;v:r.: ^vr Ls.-t. ztA #L< vcaVl ra^rarfr w>h somcib-nc ».'r ocber. acd she'd go. When aa 
tbn ber h .sVrl ! ad bc^a a liale Bscre like tbe , were in Paris 9be wanted to fee the big fuont- 
bervvs in :*.e H:jb-Oinn:h corcK acd a b:tle ; ains ;Iit, and she tcM me to write to the en»- 
le?« dcTcv 1 :j Ad::a Smith, MKTaDoch, and the pcror and ask him to hare them set going for 
Cc.rT::*h oia«. . her. She did, by Jore !* 

** B.:: r>>a d ^D*t We me as jtia kvred Anrora. 1 Leer Ba]snt)de came forward to bid her 



TalS't ?*• vTbope wcne ; rofine pet^ who cor- in weKvme ; \nx I f:ar that a »harp jealoa* fmrnf^ 
n:p:ed t*-e ca: tain's CbristiJia name iaro "Tal ;* thriacd :hr»c^bthat innocent heart at the ihoughl 
but Mrs. B iL<*n:-!e was n«x m«vre lilelr to arai] tha: thwe fatal black ejcs were again brooght to 
ber^lf vf that i'i>rr:ipcctfal abbreTiaiii-kn than bear npnn Talbo«*ii ]if<L 

she wa* to a.l ircfs her graci«His soTerc'if:n as ; Mrs. Melli^h pnt her arms abnot her consia aa 
** Vic") ** Bat Tva <!on"t lore me as 500 lowrd tenilerlr as if she had ht-en embracing a child. 
Aurora. T.iIboi, dear?" the flcasin;: toice w^mld ; *' Yon bi-re, dearest Loer I" she said. " I am 
nri^, fo tcn.krlr anxions to be contradicted. 10 rerr glad.** 



^ Net n» I Inred Aurora, perhaps, 
"Not ai much?'* 



*' rie lovct mc,** whispered Kttle Mrs. Bal. 

'>ot ai mach?" strode, "atid I nerer, never can tell roa hofv 

^As moch and better, raj pet; with a more good he ia." 
enduring and a wiser lore." «*Of course not, mr dariing," answered Aa-* 

If this was a little bit of a fih when the cap- ! rora, drawing ber cousin aside while Mr. MeUifh 
lain fir^t raid it, is be to be otterir eoodemaed ■ shook bands with his father-in-law and Talbot 
for the falsehood? IIuw coaU he resist the I Bolstrode. **netsthemost glorioasof princea, 
loring blue eres so ready to fia with tean if he ! the most perfect of saints, b he not? and joa 
had answered coldly; the sofk^ peadra roice, I wonhip him all da? ; yoa sing silent bymai ia 
tremnlons with rmntion; the eanw^st face ; the ' his praiM, and perfbrra high mass ia his hnaor, 
caressing hand Uid so liehtlj npoa hit coat col. 1 and go aboat telling hit tirtnet apoa aa imaf 
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iojuy rosarj. Ah ! Ldct, liow manr kindi of 
love there are ; and who' shall f aj which is the 
best or highest? I see plain, Unndering John 
Mellikh yonder with unprcjadiced ejes ; I know 
bis ererr faalt, I lanph at his ercrj awkward- 
oestL Yea, I langh now, for he is dropping those 
things faster than the ferrants can pick them 

She stopped to point to poor John*s chaotic 
bnrdcn. 

** I see all this as plainlr as I see the deficien- 
cies </ the servant who stands behind mj chair; 
and Tet I lore him with all mr heart and sonl, 
would not have one fault corrected, or one 
virtue exaggerated, for fear it should make him 
different to what he is." 

La<nr Bulstrode gave a little half-migned sigh. 

'* What a blessing that mv }iOor cousin u hap- 
pj," she thought ; **and jet how can she be oth- 
erwise tluui miserable with that id»i^ John 
Hellish ?" 

What Lncj meant perhaps was this. How 
coold Aurora bo otherwise than wretched in the 
companionship of a gentleman who had neither 
a straight nose nor dark hair. Some women 
' never outlive that schoolgirl infatuation for 
straight noses and dark hair. Some girls would 
have rejected Napoleon the Great because he 
wasn*t ** tall,** or would have turned up their 
noses at the author of C%ilde Harold if tbej had 
happened to see him in a stand-up collar. If 
Lord Byron had never turned down his collars, 
would his poctrr have been as popular as it was? 
If Mr. Alfred ^Tennyson were to cut bis hair, 
would that operation modify our opinion of Tlte 
ilwitm of ike May t Where docs that marvelous 
power of association begin and end 7 Perhaps 
there may have been a rca5on fur Aurora's con- 
tentment tvith her commonplAce, prosaic hus- 
bard. Perhaps she had learned at a very early 
period of her life that there are qualities even 
more valuable than exquisitely motlclcd features 
or cluf^tcring locks. Perhaps having begun to 
lie foolish very early, she had outstripped her 
contemporaries in the race, and had early learn- 
ed to be wise. 

Archibald Floyd led his daughter and her hus- 
band into the dining-room, and the dinner-party 
sat down again with the two unexpected guests, 
and the 5econd course was served, and the luke- 
warm salmon brought in again for Mr. and Mrs. 
Mellish. 

Aurora sat in her old place on her father's 
right hand. In the old girll«h days ^liss Floyd 
had never occupied the bottom of the table, but 
had loved best to sit close to that foolishly doting 
parent, pouring out his iiine for liim in defiance 
of the servants, and doing other loring offices 
which were deUciously inconvenient to the old 
man. 

To-day Aurora seemed especially affectionate. 
That fondly clinging nunncr had aU its ancient 
charm to the banker. He put down his glass 
with a tremulous hand to gaze at his darling 
child, and was dazzled with her beauty, and 
drunken with the happiness of baring her near 
him. 

*^ But, my darling,** he said, by-and-by, *' what 
do Ton mean by talking about going bock to 
Torkfthire to-morrow ?" 

*' Nothing, papa, except that I tmut go^*' an- 
iwered Mn. Mellish, dotenninedlj. 



" But why come, dear, if yoti coul4 only stop 
one night ?" 

** Because I wanted to see yon, dearest father, 
and to talk to tou about — about moncv mat ten.** 

«*That*s it,*** exclaimed John Mel!i>h, with hii 
mouth half fell of salmon and lulister-sauceu 
* * That's it ! Money matters I That's all I can 
get out of her. 8be goes out late Inst night, 
and roams about the garden, and comes in wet 
through and through, and says she must come 
to London about money matters. What should 
she want with money matters? If she wantf 
money, she can have as much as Fhe wants. 
She shall write the figures, and I'll fign the 
check ; or she shall hAve a dozen blank checka 
to fill in just as she pleases. What is there upon 
this earth that Pd tefuse her? If she dif>ped a 
little too deep, and put more money than sho 
could afford upon the bay filly, why doesn't she 
come to me instead of botncring you about mos- 
ey matters ? Tou know I said so in the train, 
Aurora, ever so many times. Why bother yotir 
poor papa about it ?** 

The poor papa looked wonderingly from hit 
daughter to his daughter's husband. ^M1atdld 
it all mean ? Trouble, vexation, weariness of 
spirit, humiliation, disgrace ? 

Ah 1 Heaven help that enfeebled mind whose 
strength has been pbattered by one great shock. 
Archibald Floyd dreaded the token of a coming 
storm in every chance cloud on the summer's 

sky. 

*' Perhaps I may prefer to spend my own mon- 
ey, BIr. John Mellish," answered Aurora, *'and 
pay any foolish bets I have chosen to make out 
of my oim purse, without being under an obli- 
gat ion to any one.** 

Mr. Mellish returned to his salmon in silence. 

••There is no occasion for a great mystery, 
pnpa," re>umed Aurora; •'! want some money 
for a particular purjiose, and I have come to con- 
sult with you about my aflairs. There is noth- 
ing very extraordinary in that, I suppose?** 

Mrs. John Mellish tossed her head, and flung 
this sentence at the asscmblv, as if it had been 
a challenge. Ilcr manner was so defiant, that 
even Talbot and Lucy felt called upon to re- 
spond with a gentle dissenting murmur. 

••No, no, of course not; nothing more natu- 
ral," muttered the captain ; but he was thinking 
all the time, ••Thank God I married the other 
one." 

After dinner the little party strolled out of the 
drawing-room windows on to the lawn, and 
away toward that iron bridge upon which Au- 
rora had stood, with her dog by her side, lest 
than two years ago, on the occasion of Talbot 
Bulstrode's second visit to Feldcn Woods. Lin- 
gering upon that bridge on this tranquil sum- 
mer's evening, what could the captain do but 
think of that September day, barely two jreart 
agoue? Barely two years! not two years! And 
how much had been done, and thought, and suf- 
fered since ! How contemptible was the narrow 
space of time! yet what terrible eternities of aii- 
puish, what centuries of hean-break, had been 
compressed into that pitiful sum of days and 
weeks! ^Mlcn the fraudulent partner in some 
house of businevi puts the money which is not 
his own upon a Derby favorite, and goes home 
at night a loser, it is strangelv difficult for that 
wretched defaulter to believe tnat it is not twelve 
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hour* finoc be trareled the road to Epsom con- 
fiJcut of sacccft, and calculaiing how ho should j 
invest his winnings. Tulboi Bulstrode was rery ; 
silent, thinkinn of the influence which this fam- 
ily of FeUlen Woods had had upon his destiny, j 
llis little Lucy saw that silence and thouglitful- i 
noM, and, stealing softly to her husband, linked j 
her arm in his. She had a riKht to do it now— j 
%-es, to pass her little soft white hand under bis 
ioat sleeve, and even look up, almost boldly, in 

his face. 

** Do you remember when von first came to 
Fcldcn, and we stood upon this very bridge?" 
she a»ked ; for she too had been thinking of 
that far-away time in the bright Seiitcmbcr of 
'57. ** Do you remember, Talbot, dear ?*' 

She had drawn him away from the banker 
and his children in order to ask this all-impor- 
tant qncstion. 

•* Yes i>erfcctly, darling. As well as I re- 
member your graceful figure seated at the piano j 
iu the long drawing-room, with the sunshine on 
y«)nr hair.** 

**You remember that! yoa remember we/" 
exclaimed Liu*y, rapturously. 

•* Very wellmdced.'' 

** But I thought— that is, I knoir — that you 
were in love with Aurora then.** 

♦* I think not." 

"Vou only think not?" 

**How can I till!" cried Talbot. "I frecW 
confos that niv first rccoUecfion connected with 
thi.'« ))Iace is of a gorgeous black-eyed creature, 
with scarlet in her hair; and I can no more 
disassociate her image from Fclden Woods than 
I cun, with my bare right hand, pluck up the 
ti\>es which give the place its name. But if you 
entertain one distrustful thought of that pale 
shadow uf the past, you do yourself and me a 
grievous ^xTong. I made a mistake, Lucy ; but, 
thank Heaven, I saw it in time." 

It is to be obscn-eil that Captain Bulstrode 
was always jieculiarly demonstrative in his grat- 
itude to Providence for his escape from the 
bonds which were to hare united him to Auro- 
ra, lie also made a great jt^iint of the bcni;;n 
compassion in wliich he held John Mellish. But, 
in des[)ito of this, he was apt to be rather cap- 
ti <us and qnarrelsomoly di^)>oscd toward the 
Yorkshireman ; and I doubt if John's little stn- 
jiidities and weaknesses were, on the whole, very 
displeasing to him. Tliere are some wounds 
which never heal. The jagged flesh may re- 
unite; cooling medicines may subdue the in- 
flammation ; even the scar Ich by the dagger- 
thrust may wear away, until it disappears in that 
gradual transfunnation which every atom of us 
is supposed by physiologists to undergo ; but the 
wound has hten^ and to the last hour of our lives 
tliorc are unfavorable winds which can make us 
wince with the old pain. 

Aurora treated her cousin's husband with the 
cnlm cordiality which she might hnvo felt fbr a 
brother. She bore no grudge against him for 
the old desertion, for she was happy with her 
husband — happy with the man who loved and 
bv'lieved in her, surviving every trial of his sim- 
)'le faith. Mrs. Mellish and Lucy wandered 
away among the flower-beds by the water-<iide, 
leaving the gentlemen on the bridge. 

**So you are very, very happy, my Lucy?" 
said AurutA. 
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Ob yea, yet, dear. How could I be other- 
wise? Talbot is so good to me. I know, of 
course, that he loved you first, and that he doesn't 
love me quite — in the same way, yon know — 
perhaps, in fact — not as much.** Lucj Bnl- 
strode was never tired of harping on this nnfor- 
tunate minor string. "But I am very hap{>y. 
You must come and see us, Aurora, dear.' Our 
house is so pretty I" 

Mm. Bulstrode hereupon entered into a de- 
tailed description of the fnmiture and decora- 
tions in Half-Moon Street, which is perhaps 
scarcely worthy of record. Aurora listened rath- 
er absently to the h)ng catalogue of upbolstei;^ 
and yawned several times before her cousin had 
finished. 

*' It's a very pretty house, I darn say, Lucy,** 
she said at last, ^ and John and I will bo very 
glad to come and see you some day. I wonder, 
Lucy, if I were to come in any trouble or dis- 
grace to your door, whether you would turn mo 
away ?** 

** Trouble ! disgrace T* repeated Lncy, looking 
frightened. 

**You wouldn't turn mo away, Lncy, would 
ou ? Ko ; I know yon butter than that. You'd 
et me in secretly, and hide me away in one of 
the servants* bedrooms, and bring me food by 
stealth, for fear the captain should discover the 
forbidden guest beneath his root You'd serve 
two masters, Lucy, in fear and trembling.** 

Before Mrs. Bulstrode could make any answer 
to this extraordinary speech, the approach of the 
gentlemen interrupted the feminine conference. 

It was scarcely a lively evening, this July sun- 
set at Fclden Woods. Archibald Floyd's glad- 
ness in his daughter's presence was something 
damped by the peculiarity of her visit; John 
Mellish had .some shadowy remnants of the pnv 
vious night's disquietude hanging about him; 
Talbot Bulstrode was thoughtful and moody; 
and poor little Lucy was tortured by vague fears 
of her brilliant cou^in'8 influence. I don't sup- 
pose that any member of that ** attennatcd" as- 
sembly felt very much regret when the great 
clock in the stable-yard struck eleven, and the 
jingling bedroom candlesticks were brought into 
the room. 

Talbot and his wife were the first to say good- 
nighL Anrora lingered at her father's side, and 
John Mellish looked doubtfully at hb dashing 
white sergeant, waiting to receive the word of 
command. 

"You may go, John,** she said ; "I want to 
speak to papa." 

** But I can waif, Lolly.** 

"On no account," answered ^Irs. Mellish, 
sharply. *' I am going into papa's studv to have 
a quiet confabulation with him. VhiwX end, 
would be gained by your waiting ? You*ve been 
yawning in our faces all the evening. You're 
tired to death, I know, Jotin; so go at once, my 
precious pet, and leave papa and me to discuss 
our money matters." She pouted her rosy lips, 
and stood upon tiptoe, while the big Yorkshire- 
man kissed ^er. 

'*IIow you do hcnpcck me, Lolly !" he said, 
rather sheepishly. ' * Good-night, sir. God blest 
yon I Take care of my darling.** 

He shook hands with Mr. Floyd, parting from 
him with that half aflectionate, half reverent 
roaoner which he always displayed to Aurora's 
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fAther. Mn. Mellish stood for some moments 
nlcnt and motionless, looking after her husband, 
while her father, watching her looks, tried to read 
Uxir meaning. 

How quiet are the tragedies of real life ! That 
dreadful scene between the Moor and his An- 
oent takes place in the open street of Crpms. 
According to modem nsage, I can not fancj 
Othello and lago debating about poor Dc»de- 
inona*s honesty in St. Paul's Church>yard, or 
cren in the market-place of a country town ; but 
perhaps the Crpms street was a dull one, a cif/> 
de-sne^ it may be, or at least a deserted thorou)*h- 
lare, something like that in which Monsieur Mel- 
Dotte falls upon the shoulder of General Daroas 
and sobs out his lamentations. .But our modem 
tragedies seem to occur indoors, and in places 
where we should least look for scenes of horror. 
Etch while I write this the London 72aaeur« are 
•taring all agape at a shop-window in a crowd- 
ed street, as if ererr pitiful feather, crery poor 
ihred of ribbon, in that milliner's window had a 
mystical association with the terrors of a room 
np stairs. But to the ignorant passers-by how 
commonplace the spot must seem ; how remote 
in its erery-day associations frum the terrors of 
life's tragedy! 

Any chance traYeler driring from Bcckcnham 
to West Wickham would hare looked, perhaps 
enrionsly, at the Fclden mansion, and sighed to 
be lord of that fair expanse of park and garden ; 
yet I doubt if in the county of Kent there was 
any creature more disturbed in mind than Ar- 
chibald Fiord, the banker. Those few moments 
during which Aurora stood in thoughtful silence 
were as so many hours to his anxious mind. At 
last itlie spoke. 

** Will yon come to the study, papa ?** she said ; 
"this room is so big, and so dimly lighted, I al- 
ways fancy there are listeners in the comers." 

She did not wait for an answer, but led the 
way to a room upon the other Fide of the hall — 
the room in which she and her father hnd been 
so long closeted together ninrnthc niglit before 
her departure for Paris. The crayon portrait of 
Eliza Floyd looked down upon Archibald and 
bis daughter. The face wore so bright and gen- 
ial a smile that it was difficult to believe it was 
the face of the dead. 

The banker was the first to speak. 

** My darling girl,** he said, '* what is it yon 
want of me?" 

** Money, papa. Two thousand pounds.** 

She checked his gesture of surprise, and re- 
snmed before he could intcn*u]>t her. 

•• The money you settled ufion me on my mar- 
riage with John Mellish is invested in our own 
bank, I know. I know, too, that I can draw 
npon my acconnt when and how I please ; but I 
thought that if I wrote a check for two thousand 
ponnds the unusual amount might attract atten- 
tion, and it might possibly fall into your hands. 
Had this occnned, you would perhaps have been 
alarmed, at any rate astonished. I thought it 
best, therefore, to come to yon mvf«lf and ask 
Ton for the money, especially as f most have it 
IB notes.** 

Archibald Floyd grew very pale. lie had been 
standing while Aurora spoke, but as she finished 
he dropped into a chair near his little office table, 
and, resting hb elbow upon an open desk, leaned 
hit bead on his hand. 



** What do yon want the money for, my dear ?** 
be asked, gravely. 

*' Never mind what, papa. It is my own mon- 
ey, is it not, and I may spend it as I 'please?" 

'* Certainly, my dear, cenainly," he answered, 
with some slight' hesitation. ** You shall sjiend 
whatever you please. I am rich enough to in- 
dulge any whim of yours, however foqli>h, how- 
ever extravagant. But your marriage settle- 
ment was rather intended for the benefit of your 
children — than — than for — any thing of this 
kind, and I scarcely know if you are justified in 
touching it without yonr husband*s permission, 
c5])ecial]y as your pin-money is really large 
enough to enable yon to gratify any reasonable 
wish.** 

Tlie old roan pushed hb gray hair away from 
his forehead with a wvary action and a tremulous 
hand. llea%'cn knows that even in that desper- 
ate moment Aurora took notice of the feeble 
hand and the whitening hair. 

*^Cwe me the money, then, papa,** she said. 
"Give it me from your own purse. Yon are 
rich enough to do that.** 

'* Kich enough I Yes, if it were twenty timet 
the sum," answered the banker, slowly. Then, 
with a sudden burst of ijassion, he exclaimed, 
**0h Anrora, Aurora, why do you treat me so 
badly ? Have I been so cmcl a father that yon 
can't confide in me ? Aurora, why do you want 
this money ?** 

She clasped her hands tightly together, and 
stood looking at him for a few moments irreso- 
lutely. 

"I can not tell von,'* she said, with grave d»> 
teimination. " If^ I were to tell you — what — 
what I think of doing, you might thwart me in 
my purpose. Father! father!** she cried, with 
a snddcn change in her voice and manner, ** I am 
hemmed in on everv side bv difficultv and dan- 
gcr, and there is only one way of escape — ex- 
cept death. Unless I take that one way, I must 
die. I am very young — too young and happy, 
perhaps, to die willingly. Give me the means 
of escape.** 

"Yon mean this, sum of money?" 

••Yes.** 

"You have been pestered by some connection 
— some old associate of — ^hb ?** 

"No.** 

«• What then ?- 

•* I can not tell yon." 

They were silent for some moments. Archi- 
bald Floyd looked imploringly at his child, but 
she did not answer that earnest gaze. She Mood 
before him with a proudly downcast look; the 
eyelids drooping over the dark eyes, not in shame, 
not in humiliation, only in the stem determina- 
tion to avoid being subdued by the sight of her 
father's distress. 

••Aurora,** he said at last, '*why not take the 
wisest and the safest step ? Why not teQ John 
Mellish the tmth? The danger would disap- 
pear; the difficulty would be overcome. If yon 
are persecuted by this low rabble, who so fit as 
he to act for yon? Tell him, Aurori^— tell him 

aur 

"No, no, no!** 

She lifked her hands, and clasped them npon 
her pale face. 

" N0| no; not for all this wide world 1" the 
cried. 
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"Aurora,- Mid Areliibald Flora, with a gatb- 1 frame of the Uttice, into the richlr-calriTAted 



cring ncrnncs* ui»on his face, wliich orcn>pread 
ihe old man's bcnvvolcnl countenance like some 
dark cloud, •* Aurora— Ood forgive mc for say- 
ing such words to my own child— but I must in- 
^ist ujx)n your telling me that this is no new in- 
fataation, uo new maJncss, which leads you to—" 
lie was unable to fiui»h his sentence 
:^Irs. Mcllish droj^pcd her hands from before 



garden. Feldcn Woods was a sacred spot in the 
eyes of the junior clerks in Lombard Street, and 
a* dri\*e to Ucckcnbam in a Hansom cab on a fine 
summer*s morning, to say nothing of such chance 
rcfreslim(mt as pound-cake and old Madeira, or 
cold fowl and Sa>tch ale, was conadcrcd no tinall 
treat. 

Air. GeoTge Martin, who was laboring under 




nvbs! ^lluvc I snfTored so little, do }-ou think, Aurora responded to his reverential salute with 
from the folk of my youth? IIa\-e I paid so j such a pleasant nod as slie might have bestowed 
hniall a price for tlio 'mistake of my girlhood i u|K)n the younger dogs in the suble-yard, and 
that vuu ^hullld have cause to sar thej« words to ! seated herself opposite to him at the little table 
mc to-night ? Do I cunic of so Lad a race," she by the window. It was such an excruciatingly 

narrow table that Aurora*s muslin dress rustlea 
against the drah trowsers of the junior derk af 
Mrs. ^Iclli^h sat down. 

Tlie young man unlocked a little morocco 
pouch which lie wore suspended from a strop 
across his shoulder, and produced a roll of crisp 
notes; so cri^p, so white and new, that, in their 
unsullied freshness they looked more like notes 
on the Bank of Elegance than the circulating 
medium of this busy, money-making nation. 

" I have brought the cai^h for which yon telo* 
graphed, sir,*' said the clerk. 

" Very good, Mr. Martin,** answered the bank- 
er. ** liere is my check ready written for yon. 
The notes arc — ** 

"Twoniy fifties, twenty-fire twenties, fifty 
tens** the clerk said, glibly. 

Mr. Floyd took the little handle of tissue-pa- 
per, and counted the nutes with the professional 
rajiidity which he still retained. 
* "Quite correct," he said, ringing tlie belly 
which was s|)eedily answered by a simpering foot- 
man. '* Give this gentleman some lunch. Yoa 
will find the Madeira very good,** he added, 
kindly, turning to the blushing junior; **it*s a 
wine that is dying out, and by the time you*re 
my age, Mr. Martin, you woii*t be able to ges 
such a glass as I can oficr yon to-day. Good- 
morning.** 

Mr. Gcoiige Martin clutched his hat nervously 
from the emiity chair on which he had placed it^ 
knocked down a heap of pa|)ers with his elbow, 
bowed, blushed, and stumbled out of the room, 
under convoy of the simpering footman, who 
nourished a profound contcm*pt for the young 
men from the h*ofl5ce. 

"Now, my darling,*' said Mr. Floyd, "here it 
the money. Though, mind, I protest against — ^ 

*'Ko, no, papa, not a word,'* she interrupted; 
** I thought that was all settled last night." 

lie sighed, with the same weary sigh as on the 
night before, and, seating himself at his desk, 
dipped a pen into the ink. 

" What are yon going to do, papa?** 

** I*m only going to take the numben of the 
notee." 

*' There is no occasion.** 

** There Is always occasion to be bosioets-Kke,** 
said the old man, firmly, as he checked the num- 
bers of the notes one hj one upon a sheet of p*- 
per with rapid precision. 

Aurora paced up and down the room imni^ 
tiently while this operation was going forwarl. 

"Uow diiBcuU it hat been to me to get Uib 



Kiid, piiinting indignantly to her mother's jwr- 
trait, "that you shuuld thiuk so vilely of mc? 
Do I—*' 

Ilcr tragical appeal was rising to its climax, 
when she dropped suddenly at her father's feet, 
and burst iuto a tciupcst of sobs. 

"Papa, papa, piiv me," sho cried, "pity 
mc !" 

lie raisnd her in his amis and drew her to 
him, and comforted her, as. he had comforted 
her for the loss of a Scotch terrier-pup twelve 
years Wfore, when she was small enough to sit 
on h'li knee, and nestle her head in his waistcoat. 
" rity you, my dear I" he said. " What is 
there I* would not do for you to sa%-c you one 
mom.'nt*s sorrow? If my worthless life could 
help you ; if — ** 

" You will give me the money, papa ?'* she 
asked, looking up at him half coaxingly through 
her tears. 

" Yes roy darlin?, to-morrow morning." 
"Inbauk-noies?** 

"In any manner you ]ilease. But, Aurora, 
whv see these i»eople ? Why listen to their dis- 
gratxiful demands ? Why not tfll tljc tnith ?" 

"Ah! why, indeed !'* 'i?hc said, thoughtfully. 
"Ask roe no questions dear papa, but let me 
have the money to-morrow, and I promise you 
that this shall be the very last you hear of my 
old troubles." 

She made this promise with such perfect con- 
fidence that her father was inspired with a faint 
ray of hope. 

"Come, darling papa," she said, "your room 
is near mine ; let us go up stairs together." 

She entwined her arm in his, and led him up 
the broad staircase, only parting from him at the 
door of his room. 

^Ir. Floyd summoned his daughter into the 
studv early the next morning, while Talbot Bui- 
strode was' opening his letters nnd Lucy strolling 
up and down the terrace with John Mellish. 

"I have telegraphed for the money, my dar- 
ling," the banker said. " One of the clerks will 
be here with it by the time we have finished 
breakfast." 

' Mr. Floyd was right. A card inscribed with 
the name of a Mr. George Martin was brought 
to him during hrcakfasL 

" Mr. Martin will be good enough to wait in 
my study," he said. 

Aurora and her father found the clerk seated 
at the open window, lonking admiringly through 
festoons of foliage, which clustered round the 
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money!" i>he exclaimed. **ir I bad been the 
wife aiHl.daaf!hter of two of the poorifst men in 
Christendom, I coald fcarcelT hare had more 
tronUe about this two thousand ponnds. And 
now Toa keep me here' while yon nomber the 
noce% not one of which is likdy to be ^changed 
in thu conntxT.** 

** I learned to be bnsincss-like when I was 
▼cry younp, Aurora," answered Mr. Flcivd, " and 
I have never been able to for|:et my old habits.'* 

He completed his task in defiance of bis daugh- 
ter's impatience, and handed her the packet of 
notes when he had done. 

••I will keep the list of numbers, my dear," 
lie said. ** If I were to giro it to you, you would 
most likely lose it.** 

He folded the sheet of ptper and put it in a 
drawer of his desk. 

••Twenty years hence, Aurora," he said, 
** should I lire so long, I should be able to pro- 
duce this paper, if it were wanted.** 

**Whicn it never will be, yon dear method- 
ical papa," answered Aurora. **My troubles 
•re ended now. Tes,** she added, in a grarer 
tone, *^I pray God that my troubles may be end- 
ed now.** 

She encircled her nrms about her father's 
neck, and kissed him tenderly. 

** I must leave you, dcarcttt, to-day, ** she snid ; 
**roa must not ask me why — ^}'ou must ask roe 
nothing. You must only love and trust mo — as 
my poor John trusts me— faithfully, hopefully, 
tbiongh eftrj thing."* 



CHAPTER XX. 

CAPTAIN PRODDEH. . 

WniLE the Doncaster express was cnrrjnng 
Mr. and Mrs. Melli^h northward, another express 
jonmered from Liverpool to London with its 
load of passengeii. 

Among these passengers there was a certain 
broad-shouldered and rather bull-necked indi- 
vidual, who attracted considerable attention dur- 
ing the journey, and was an object of some in- 
terest to his fcllow-travelers and the raihvav 
officials at the two or three stations where the 
train sto|<ped. 

He was a man of about fifty years of age, but 
his years were worn very lightly, and only re- 
corded by some wandering streaks and patches 
of gray among his thick blue-black Ftnbble of 
hair. His coroplexinn, naturally dark, had be- 
come of such a bronzed and coppery tint by ])er- 
petnal exposure to meridian snns, tropical hot 
winds, the fiery breath of the simoom, and the 
many other inconveniences attendant upon an 
c>mdoor life, as to cau«e him to be freqnentlv mis- 
taken for the inhabitant of some one o^ those 
countries in which the complexion of the natives 
fluctuates between burnt sienna, Indian red, and 
Vandyke brown. But it was rarely long before 
be took an opportunity to rectify this mistake, 
and to express that heart? contempt and aver- 
sion for a11/«rrt}ifr« whicii is natural to the un- 
spoiled and unsophisticated Driton. 

Upon this particular occasion he had not been 
half an hour in the society of his felfow-passen- 
^ers before he had informed them that he was a 
native of lirerpool, and the captain of a mer- 



chant vessel trading, in a manner of speaking, be 
said, every where; that he had run away from 
his father and his home at a venr early 'period 
of his life, and had khifted for himself in diffor- 
ent parts of the globe ever since; that hii: Chris- 
tian name was Samuel, and his surname Prod- 
der, and that his father had been, like himself, a 
captain in the merchant service. He chewed so 
much tobacco and drank so much fiety Jamaica 
rum from a jocket pistol in the intervals of his 
converhAtion, that the first-class compartment in 
which he sat was odorous with the comjtound 
perfume. But he was such a hearty, loud-s] loki n 
fellow, and there was such a pleasant twinkle in 
his black eyes, that the passengers (with the ex- 
cejition of one crusty old lady) treated him ^ilh 
great good-humor, and listened very patiently to 
his talk. 

"Chewin* ain't smokin', you know, is it?** he 
said, with a great guffaw, as he cut himself a ter- 
rible block of Cavendish ; '* and railway compa- 
nies ain*t got any laws against that. They can 
put a fellow's pipe out, but he can chew his quid 
m their faces ; though I won't say which is wnst 
for their carpets, neither.** 

I am sorry to be compelled to confess that 
this brown-visagcd merchant-captain, who said 
anf5f and chewed Cavendish tobacco, was uncle 
to Mrs. John Mellish, of Mellish l*ark ; and that 
the motive for this very journey was neither 
more nor less than his desire to become acquaint- 
ed with his niece. 

Ho imparted this fact — as well as mnch other 
information relating tohim^'lf, his tastes, habits, 
adventures, opinions, and sentiments — to his 
traveling companions in the course of the jour- 
ney. 

*• Do you know for why Ym going to London 
by this identical train ?"* he a.cked generally, as 
the pasvngcrs settled themselves into their places 
after taking refreshment at Rugby. 

The gentlemen looked over their nrwspaj)ers 
at the talkative sailor, and a yonng Indy looked 
np from her book, but nobody volnnit'ered to 
sjicculnte an opinion upon the mainsjiring of Mr. 
Prodder's actions. 

•* I'll tell von for why," resumed the merchant- 
cnptnin, addres<>ing the assembly ns if in answer 
to their eager questioning. "Tm going to see 
mr niece, which I have never seen before. \Vhen 
I ran nway from father's ship, the IVn/irrVome, 
nigh ui*on forty years ago, and went abt^ard the 
craft of a ca]>tain by the name of Mobley, which 
was a good master to me for many a day, I had 
a little sister as I had left behind at Liverpool, 
which was dearer to me than my life." He 
paused to refresh himself with rather a demon- 
strative sip from the pocket pistol. **But if 
yoif," he continued generally, *'if ^'-'M had a fa- 
ther that*d fetch yon a clout of the head as soon 
as look at yon. yw^d rnn away perhaps, and so 
did L I took the opportunity to be misiiin' one 
night OS father was settin* sail from Yarmonth 
Harbor; and not settin' that wonderful store by 
me which some folks do by their only sons, he 
shipped his anchor without stoppin' to ask many 
questions, ond left me hidin' in one of the little 
alleys which cut the town of Yarmouth throngh 
and across like they cut the cakes they make 
there. There was many in Yormouth that knew 
np, and there wasn't one that didn't say, * Sarve 
him right,' when they beard how I'd given father 
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the flip; and ihe next day Cap'cn ^lobler gate 
me a berth as cabin-boy aboard the jfariar 

Mr Proddor apain paused to partake of re- 
freslimcnt from his portable spirit store, and this 
time politely handed the pocket pistol to the com- 
pany. 

••Now perhaps yooMl not bclicTe me," he re- 
sumed, after his friendly offer had been refused, 
and the wickcr-corcrcd vessel replaced in his ca- 
pacious }»ockct— " you won't ]ierliaps believe me 
when I toll you, as' I tell you candid, that up to 
last Satunlay week I never could find the time 
nor the o|»|Kmunity to ro back to Livvr]Kxil, and 
A5k after the little* si«>ter that Td left no higher 
than tlie kitchen table, and that had cried fit to 
break her poor little heart when I went away. 
But whether you believe it or whether you don't, 
it*s as true as Gospel,** cried the sailor, thump- 
ing his ponderous fist upon the padded elbow of 
the coni)iartmcnt in which ho sat ; *'u*s as true 
as Gospel. Tve coasted America, North and 
South. Tve carried West-Indian |^>ods to the 
East Indies and Kast-Indian goods to the West 
Indie*. Tve traded in Norwegian f^ooils between 
Nonvay and Hull. Tve carried Sheffield goods 
from 11 uU to South America. l*vo traded be- 
tween all manner of countries and all manner 
of docks i but somehow or other I've never had 
the time to 8]>are to go on shore at Liverpool, and 
find out the narrow little street in which I left 
my sister Eliza, no higher than the table, more 
than forty years ago, until last Saturday was a 
week. Last Saturday was a week I touched at 
LiverjKXil with a cargo of furs and poll-parrots 
— what you mny cill fancy goods; and I said to 
my mate, I said, * Til tell you what Til do. Jack ; 
I'll go ashore, and sec my little sist^T Eliza.* ** 

lie jtauscd once more, and a softening ch.inge 
came over the brightness of his black eyes. This 
time he did not apply himself to the |)ocket pis- 
toL This time he brushed the back of his brown 
hand nrro<$ his eyelashes, and brought it away 
with a drop or two of moisture glittering u]M)n 
the brouz'ju skin. Even his voice was changed 
when he continued, and had mellowed to a rich- 
er and more mournful depth, until it very much 
resembled the me1o<lious utterance which twen- 
ty-one years before had assisted to render Mi>s 
Eliza I'crcival the popular tragedian of the Pres- 
ton and Bradford circuit. 

** Goil f jrgivc me,** continued the sailor, in 
that altered voice ; "but throughout my voyages 
I'd never thought of my sister Eliza but in two 
ways — Sometimes one, sometimes t'other. One 
way of thinking of her, and cxiiecting to see her, 
WAS as the little sister that I'd left, not altered 
by so much as one lock of her hair being changed 
from the identical curl into which it was twL<ted 
the rooming she cried and clung about me on 
board the IVn/itr'some, having come aboard to 
wish father and roe good-hy. Pcrha|is I oftcn- 
est thought of her in this way. Anyhow, it was 
, in this way, and no other, that I always saw her 
in my dreams. The other way of thinking of 
her, and cxiiectin* to see her, was as a handsome, 
full-grown, buxom married woman, with a troop 
of saucy children hanging on to her apron-ctring, 
and every one of *em askin* what Uncle Samuel 
had brought *cm from foreign parts. Of course 
this fancy was the most rational of the two ; but 
the other fancy, of the little child with the long 



black curly hair, would come to me very often,* 
especially at night, when all was quiet aboard, 
and when I took the wheel in a s]>ell while the 
helmsman turned in. Lord bless you, ladies and 
gentlemen, many a time of a starlight night, 
when we've been in ihcm latitudes where the 
stars are brighter than common, I've seen the 
floating mists upon the water take the very shape 
of that light figure of a little girl in a white pina> 
fore, and come skipping toward me across the 
waves. I don*t mean that I*ve seen a ghost, 
you know, but I mean that I could ha^*o teen 
one if I'd had the mind, and that I*ve seen ai 
much of a one as folks ever do see upon this 
earth — the gho«ts of their own memories and 
their own sorrows, mixed up with the mists of 
the sea or the shadows of the trees wa^in' back- 
*ard and for'ard in the moonlight, or a white 
curtain agcn a window, or something of that 
sort. Well, I was such a precious old fool with 
these fancies and fantigs** — Mr. Samuel Prod- 
der seemed rather to pride himself upon the lat- 
ter word, OS something out of tlie common— 
*' that when I went a&horo at Liverpool last Sat- 
urday was a week, I couldn't keep my eyes off 
the little giris in white pinafores as passed me 
by in the streets, thinkin* to see my Eliza skip- 
]iin* along, with her black curls flyin* in the 
wind, and a bit of chalk, to play ho]«cotch with, 
in her hand ; so I was obliged to say to myself, 
quite serious, ' Now, Samuel Proddrr, the 'little 
girl you're a lookin* for must be fifty years of 
age, if she's a day, and it's more than likely that 
she's left off ]>lAyin*homcotch and wearin* white 
]>inaforcs by this time.* If I hadn't kept repeat- 
in* this, internally like, all the way I went, I 
should have stop]ied half the little girls in Liv- 
erpool to ask 'cm if their name was Eliza, and 
if they'd ever had a brother as ran away and 
was lost. I had only one tlionght of how to set 
al>out findin' her, and that was to walk straight 
to the back street in which I rcmemlicred Icavin* 
her forty years before. I'd no thought that those 
forty years could make any more change than 
to change her froip a girl to a woman, and it 
seemed almost strange to mo that they could 
make as much change as that. There was one 
thing I never thought of; and if my heart beat 
loud and quick when I knocked at the little front 
door of the very identical house in which we'd 
lodged, it was with nothing but hope and joy. 
The forty years that had sent railways spinning 
all over England hadn't made much difference 
in the old house ; it was forty years dirtier, per- 
haps, and forty years shabbier, and it stood in 
the very heart of the town instead of on the edge 
of the open country ; but, exceptin' that, it waa 
pretty much the same ; and I cxiiected to see 
the same landlady come to open the door, with 
the same dirty artificial flowers in her can, and 
the same old slippers down at heel scrapin after 
her along the bit of oilcloth. It gave me a kind 
of a turn when I didn't see this identical land- 
lady, though she'd have been turned a hundred 
years old if she'd been alive ; and I might hare 
prepared myself for the disappointment if Pd 
thought of 'that, but I hadn't; and when the 
door WAS opened by a young woman with sandy 
hair, brushed backward as if she'd been a Chi- 
nese, and no eyebrows to speak oi, I did fee] dis- 
ap])ointed. The young woman had a baby in 
her armt^a black-eyed baby, with iti eyei open- 
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Vd ao wide that it seemed as if it had hecn rcry 
mncli fturpriticd with the look of things on lint 
comin* into the w«>rl J, and hadn*t quite recorcr- 
i-d lt!«lf jet ; so I thonght to mrfelf, as soon as 
1 cbqiped rvct on the little one, why, as snra as 
a SOB, that's my sister KUza*s babi* , and mj sit- 
ter Eliza*s married, and lives liere' stilL But the 
TfNini; woman had never heard the name of 
Prodder, and didn*t think there was any body in 
tbe nei;^borhood as ever had, I felt my heart, 
which had been beat in* louder and quicker er- 
err minate, stop all of n sudden when site said 
this, and seem to drop douTi like a dead weight ; 
bat I thanked her for her civil answers to my 
qaestions, and went on to the next hoiLse to in- 
qaire there. I nu|;lit have saved rnvMilf the 
inmble, for I made the same inquiries at every 
)KNise on each side of the street, going stmight 
from dnor to door, till the people thought I was 
a seafarin* tax-gatherer ; but nobody had ewr 
heard the name of Froddcr, and the oldest in- 
habitant in the street hadu*t lived there ten 
yean I was quite diichcartcned wh«*n 1 left the 
neighborhood, which had once bci*n k> f;imiliar, 
and which seemed so strange, and f mall, and 
mean, and shabln' now. IM had so little thought 
of failing to find Kliza in tlie very house in which 
rd lefi her, tliat Td made no plnns beyond. S*k> 
I was brought to a drad sto]i ; and I went Itack 
to tlic tavern where Vd left my caqtot Kig, and I 
had a chop hrotight me for my dinner, and 1 Rut 
with my knife and fork lieforc me thinktu* what 
I was to do next. AVlien Kliza and I had part- 
ed forty yeans Itefore, I rememliercd father leav- 
in' her in charge of a si>ier of my nmihor's (my 
poor mother had been dead a year), and I thought 
to nvself, the only chance tlierc is k'fl for me 
now IS to find Annt Sarnh." 

By the time Mr. Pn»dt1er arrived at this stage 
of his narrative his listeners had dm]ified ff[ 
gradually, the gi-ntlcmen rrtuniing to their news- 
papers, and the young ladv to lirr lMH>k, until 
the men-hani-captain found himx'lf reduced to 
communicate bin adventures to one good-nnturttl 
looking young fellow, who »e«'mrJ intcrcsteil in 
the bntwn-faced sailor, and encouraged liim ev- 
ery now and then with an assenting nod or a 
friendly "Ay, ay, to be sure.** 

"The only chance I can see, sos I,** continued 
Mr. I'rodder, ** is to find Aunt i^arah. I found 
Annt Sarah. She*d Uvn keepiu* a shop in the 
general line when I wont away forty years a?o, 
an*', she was kcepin* the same ^ht•p in the p'n- 
cral line when I came back ln*>t Saturday week ; 
and there was the same flvMown hnndbill* of 
shi]ia that was to sail immediate, and that had 
sailed two year ago, nrcordin* to the date u]M>n 
the billff; and the same wo<Klen su<;ar-lonves 
wrap)ied up in white pa|ior; and the s.ime lat- 
tice- wnrk gate, with a U-II that rang as loud 
SIS if it was meant to give tlic alarm to all Liv- 
erpool as well as to my Aunt Sarah in the par- 
lor behind the shop. Tlie ]ioor old soul was 
standing behind the counter, serving two ounces 
of tea to a customer, when I rent in. Fttrty 
years had made so much change in her that I 
shouldnH have known her if I hadn't known the 
shop. She wore black curls upon her forehead, 
anu a brooch like a brass buttrrflv in the mid- 
die of the curls, where the parting ought to have 
liccn ; and she wore a b<*ard ; and the curls were 
falser bat the beard wa«>n*t ; and her toico was 



very deep, and rather manly, and she seemed to 
me to have gmwn^manly altogether in the forty 
years that Fd been away. She tied up the two 
ounces of tea, and then asked me what I pleased 
to want. I told her that I was little Sam, and 
that I wanted my bister Eliza." 

Tlie merchant-cajttain jiaused, and looked out 
of the window for ujmard of five minutes be- 
fore he resumed his stoiy. AVhen he did re- 
same it, be spoke in a very low voii'C, and in 
short detached sentences, as if he couldn't trust 
himself with long ones, for fear he should break 
down in the middle of them. 

"Eliza had been dead one-and-twonty years. 
Annt Sarah told me all al)out it. She'd tried 
the artificial fiower-makin*, and she hadn*t liked 
it. And she*d turned plnyactress. And when 
she was nine-and-twenty, she'd married — she'd 
married a gentleman that had no end of money, 
and shc*d gone to live at a fine place somcwheret 
in Kent. Tve got the name of it wrote down in 
my memorandum-book. But fhc'd U'cn a good 
and generous friend to Aunt Sarah; and Annt 
Sarah was to have gone to Kent to see her, and 
to stop all the summer with her. But while 
aunt was getting ready to go for that verr visit^ 
my Fi>ter Kliza died, leaving a daughter Lchina 
her, which is the niece that I'm goin* to see. I 
sat down npon the thrre-leggod wo<Klen stool 
against the counter, and hid my face in my 
hands; and I thought of the litilc girl that Vi 
seen jilavin' .it hoiwcolch forty years before, uniil 
I thougli't my heart would hurst ; but I diJn*t 
shed a tear. Aunt Sarah took a big brooih oat 
«'f her collar, and showed mc a ring of black hair 
liehind a bit of glass, with a gold frame round 
it. *Mr. Floyd had this brooch made a purpose 
for me,' she said ; * he has always Ixvn a liWral 
gentleman to me, and he comes down to Livor- 
l»ool once in two or three years, and twkes tea 
with mc in ytm Imek jiarlor ; and I've no call to 
keep a shop, for he allows me a hnmlsomc in- 
come; but I should die of the mopes if it wasn't 
for the business.' There was Kliza's name and 
the date of her death engraved u]ion the back of 
the brooi-h. I tried to remember where I'd lieen 
and what I'd l)oen doing that year. But I 
i-ouldn't, sir. All the life that 1 looked back 
upon seemed muddled and mixed up, like a 
drenm ; and I could only think of the little sis- 
ter rd said go(Hl-by to aboard the lV»/urVoiJte 
forty years K-fore. I got round by little and 
little, and I was able half an hour afterward to 
listen to Aunt Sarah's talk. She was nigh upon 
seventy, p(K>r old soul, and she'd always been a 
good one to talk. She asked me if it wasn't a 
great thing for the family that Eliza had made 
such a match ; and if I wasn't proud to think 
that my niece was a young heiress, that spoke 
all manner of languages, and rode in her own 
carriage ; and if that oughtn't to l« a consola- 
tion to me? But I told her that I'd rather have 
found my sister married to the poorest msn in 
Liverpool, and alive and well, to bid me welcome 
back to my native town. Aunt Sarah said if 
those were my religious opinions, she didn't know 
what to say to me. Ana she showe<l me a pic- 
ture of Kliza's tomb in Beckonham chureh-yard, 
that had Iteen painted ex]>ressly for her by Mr. 
Flovd's orders. Floyd was the name of Kliza's 
huslmnd. And then she showed me a picture 
of Misc Floyd, the heia*sa, at the age of tea, 
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whicb was the imflge of Eliza all bnt the pina- hand to the. sailor. ** I see I am right. Tour 
fore ; and \i\ that very Mbs Flojd that I*m go- eyes are hhe Eliza's. Yoo and joun trill al- 
ing to see.** ! wa}'s be welcome beneath my root Yes Sanw 

**AnJ I dare sav," said the kind listener, ' uel Proddcr — yoa see I know yoar Christiaii 
''that Miss Floyd wiU bo very much pleased to '■ name — and when I die ^-ou will find you hare 
see her sailur uncle.** i not been forgotten.** 

'* Well. sir. I think she will,*' answered the; The captain thanked his brother>in-hiw heart!- 



captain. ** I don*t say it from any )»ride I tuke ^ ly, and told him that he neither asked nor wish- 
^in mvsolf. Lord knows ; for I know I'm a rough , cd for any thing except permission to ace his 
* and ready sort of a chap, that *u*d bo no grvat niece, Aurora Floyd, 
omaraent in a yonng lady*s drawing-room ; but As he made this request, he looked toward the 
if Elizn*s daughter's any tiling like Eliza, I know door of the little room, evidently expecting that 
what she'll say and what s1ie*U do as woll as if; the heiress might enter at any moment, lie 
I see her saving and doing it. SheMl clup her | looked terribly disappointed when the banker 
preuy little hands together, and sheMl clasp he%j told him that Aurora was married, and lived 
arms' round my neck, and shcMl sny, * Lor, uncle, ' near Doncaster ; bnt 



I am so glad to see you.' And when I tell her 
that I was her mother's only brother, and that 
ine and her mother was very fund of one anoth- 
er, sho*ll burst out a cryin*, and sbc*ll hide her 
pretty face upon my shoulder, and sheMl sob as 
if her doar little heart was going to break for 
lote of the mother that bhe never saw. That's 
what *she*ll do,** said Captain Prodder, ** and I 
don*t think the truest born lady that ever was 
could do any better." 

The good-natured traveler heard a good deal 
more from the captain of his plans fitr going to 



tliat, if he had happened 
to come ten hours earlier, he would have found 
her at Felden Woods. 

Ah ! who has not heard those common words? 
Who has not been told that, if they had come 
sooner, or gone earlier, or hurried their pace, 
or slackened it, or done something that they 
have not done, the whole conrse of life would 
have been otherwise ? Who has not looked back 
regretfully at the past, which, differently fash- 
ioned, would have made the present other than 
it is? Wo think it hard that we can not take 
the fabric of our life to ])ieces, a^ a mantna- 



Beckenham to claim his nieee*s affections, in ■. maker unpicks her work, and make up the stuff 



spite of all the fathers in the world. ^ 

"Mr. Floyd's a good man, I dare say, sir," 
he said ; " but he*s kept his daughter apart from 
ker aunt Stirah, and it is but likely he'll try to 
keep her from mo. But if he dvies, he'll fmd 
he's got a toughish customer to deal with in 
Captain Samuel Prodder." 

'The merchant-captain reached Beckenham as 
the evening shadows were deepening among the 
Foldcn oaks and l>eechc5, and the long rays of 
red snnsliinc fading slowly out in the low sky. 
He drove up to the old red-brick mansion in a 
hired fly, and presented himself at the hall 
door just as Mr. Floyd was leaving the dining- 
room to tiniah the evening in his lonely study. 

The banker paused to glance with sonie slight 
snrjirise at the loosely-clad, we;ither-bcatcn look- 
ing figure of the sailor, and mechanically |»ut 
his hand among the gold and silver in his pock- 
et. He thotight the seafaring man had come 
to present some jxitition for himself and his com- 
rades. A life-boat was wanted somewhere on 
the Kentish coa5t, perhaps, and this good-tem- 
pered looking, bronze-colored man had come to 
collect funds for tlie charitable work. 

He wa< thinking this, when, in reply to the 
town-bred footman's question, the sailor uttered 
the name of Prodder ; and in the one moment 
of its utterance his thoughts flew back over one- 
and-twenty years, and he was madly in love with 
a beautiful actress, who owned blushingly to that 
plebeian cognomen. The banker's voice was 
faint and husky as he turned to the captain, 
and bade him welcome to Felden Woods. 

•* Step this way, Mr. Prodder," be said, point- 
ing to the open door of the study. " I am veiy 
glad to see you. I — I — have often heard of 
you. You are my dead wife's runaway brother." 

Even amid his sorrowful recollection of that 
brief hapuiness of the past, some natural alloy 
of pride had its part, and he closed the study 
door carefully before he said this. 

**God blest yon, sir/' ho said, holding oat Ui 



another way. How much waste we might save 
in the cloth, how much better a shape we might 
make tlie garment, if we only had the right to 
use our scissors and needle again, and refashion 
the |>ast by the experience of the present! 

**To think, now, that I should have been 
comin* yesterday!" exclaimed the captain, "bat 
put off mv journey because it was a Friday I If 
Pdonly knowed!** 

Ot course. Captain Prodder, if you had only 
known what it was not given you to know, yon 
Would, no doubt, have acted more prudently ; 
and so would many other |teople. If Mr<«Wil- 
liam Palmer had known that detection was to 
dog the footstc]is of crime, and the gallows to 
follow at the heels of detection, he Would roost 
likely have hesitated long before he mixed the 
strychnine pills for the friend wliom, with cor- 
dial voice, he was entreating to be of gOfni cheer. 
If the speculators upon this year's Derby had 
known that Caractacus was to be the winner, 
they wotdd scarcely have hazarded their money 
upon Bnckst4>ne and the Marquis. We spena 
the best part of our lives in making mistake^ 
and the poor remainder in reflecting how very 
easily we might have avoided them. 

Mr. Floyd explained, rather lamely perhapi| 
how it was that the Liverpool spinster had never 
been informed of her grand -niece*s marriage 
with-Mr. John Mellish ; and the merchant-cap. 
tain announced his intention of starting for Don- 
caster early the next morning. 

** Don't think that I want to intrude upon yonr 
daughter, sir," he said, as if perfectly acquainted 
with the banker's nervous dread of such a visit. 
'*I know her station's high above me, though 
she's mr own sister's only child; and I make 
no douot that those about her would be readr 
enough to turn up tlieir noses at a poor old salt 
that has been tossed and tumbled about in every 
vari<*ty of weather for this forty year. I only 
want to see her onoe in a way, and to hear her 
say, perhaps, ' Lor, nnde, what a mm old chap 
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joa are !' There !** exckimed Samncl Prodder, 
saddenlj, '* I think, if I coulJ onljr once hear her 
can me uncle, I coulU go back to sea and die 
hmppjt thoagh I never came ashore again.** 



CHATTER XXL 

**ff« 05LT 8AID I AU A-WEABT.** 

Mr. Jasies Conyers found the long eammcr*t 
daj hang rather heavilj upon his hands at Mel> 
lish Park, in the society of the rheumatic ex* 
tminer, the i^ablc-bojs, and Stccro Ilargrares, 
the sofiT, and with no literarj resources except 
the last i>aturdaj*s Beit a fJ/f, and tiimdry Aims? 
ihccts of sbinj, slippery tissue-paper, fonvardcu 
bim bf post fniro King Charles's Croft, in the 
ba5T town of Leeds. 

lie might hare found plenty of work to do in 
the stables, perhaps, if he had had a mind to do 
it; but after the night of tho sturm there was a 
perceptible cliangc in his manner; and the showy 
pretense of being very busy, which he had made 
on his fir^t arriral at the Park, was now ex- 
changed for a listless and undi^guii^ed dawdling 
and an unconcerned indificrence, wliich caused 
the old trainer to shake his gray head, and mut- 
ter to his hangers-on that the new chap warn't 
up to muoch, and was evidently too grand for 
bis business. 

Mr. James cared very little for the opinion of 
these i>imple Yorkshire men ; and he yawned in 
tlicir faces, and stifled them with liis cigar-smttkc, 
with a dashing indifTcrence that harmonized well 
with tlic gorgeous tints of his complexirm and 
the lu.<trous splendor of his lazy eyes. lie had 
taken tho trouble to make hinisiOf very agreea- 
ble on the day succeeding Iiis arrix-nl, and had 
distributed his hearty slaps on the fliuuUIer and 
friendly digs in the ribs right and left, until he 
had ^1appod and dug himself into considcrftblc 
popularity among the friendly rustics, who wore 
ready to be bewitched by his handsome face and 
fla<hv mnnner. But after his interview with 
Airs. Mellish in the cottago by the north gates, 
he Ecoroed to abandon all desire to please, and 
to grow suddenly restless and discontented — so 
rcftless and so discontented that he felt inclined 
even to quarrel with the unhappy softy, and led 
bis red-haired retainer a sufficiently nncomfort- 
flble life with his whims and vagaries. 

Stephen Ilargravcs bore this change in his 
new masters manner with wonderful patience. 
Rather too patiently, )'erha))s; with that slow, 
dogged, uncomplaining patience of those who 
keep something in reserve as a hct-off against 
present forbearance, and who invite rather than 
avoid injury, rejoicing in any thing which swells 
the great account, to be squared in future storm 
and fury. The sofiy was a mnn who could 
board his hatred and vengeance, hiding the bad 
passions away in the dark comers of his poor 
shattered mind, and bringing them ont in the 
dead of the night to **kiss and talk to,*' as the 
Moor*s wife kissed and conversed with the straw, 
berry-embroidered cambric. There must surely 
have.bcc>n very little "society" at Cj-prus, or Mrs. 
Othello could scarcely have been reduced to such 
Insipid company. 

However it might be, Stcevo bore Mr. Con- 
jtn'k careless iuiulcnce lo Toiy meekly that the 



trainer laughed at his attendant for a poor-spir- 
ited hound, whom a pair of flashing Uaek eyea 
and a lady's toy riding-whip could frighten out 
of the poor remnant of wit left in his muddled 
brain. He said something to this cfTvct when 
Stccve displcafrcd him once, in the courhC of the 
long, temper-trying summer's day, and the softy 
turned away with something very like a chuc);]e 
of savage pleasure in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. lie was more obsequious than 
ever after it, ond was humbly thankful for the 
ends of cigars which the trainer liberally be- 
stowed upon him, and went into Doncaster for 
more spirits aud more cigars in the course of 
tho day, and fetched and carried as subinissiTe- 
ly as that craven-spirited hound to which hit 
employer had politely compared him. 

Mr. Conyers did not even make a pretense of 
going to look at tho horses on this blazing Cth 
of July, but lolled on the window-bill, with hit 
lame leg upon a chair, and his back against the 
frame -work of the little casement, Mnoking, 
drinking, and reading his price-lists all through 
the sunny day. llio cold brandy and 'water 
which he poured, without half an 'hour's inter- 
mission, down his handsome throat, seemed to 
have far less influence upon him than the same 
amount of liquid would have had uj^on a horse. 



It would have i»ut the horse out of condition, 

it had 
trainer. 



perhaps, but 



no effect whatever upon the 



Mrs. Powell, walking for the benefit of her 
health in the north shrubberies, and incurring 
inmiinent danger of a sunstroke for tho same 
]iraiscworthy reason, contrived to pass the lodge, 
and to sec Mr. Convert lounging, dark and 
splendid, on the window-sill, exhiliitiiig a kit-^ 
cat of his handsome ])erson framed in the clut- 
tering foliage which hung about the cottage 
walls. She was rather embarrassed by the pres- 
ence of the softy, who was sweeping the door- 
step, and who gave her a glance of recognition 
as she pas>ed — a glance which might perhaps 
have said, ** We know his secrets, you and I, 
handsome and insolent as he is; wo know the 
paltry ])rice at which he can be bought and 
sold. But we keep our counsel — we keep our 
counsel till time rijicns the bitter fruit upon the 
tree, though our fingers itch to pluck it while it 
is still green." 

Mrs. Powell stopped to give the trainer good- 
day, expressing as much sur]jrise at seeing him 
at the north lodge as if she had been given to 
understand that he was traveling to Kamtschat* 
ka; but Mr. Conyers cut her civilities short with 
a ya^-n, and told her, with easy fumiliarity, that 
she would be conferring a favor u]«n him by 
sending him that morning's Tiniea as soon at 
the daily papers arrived at the Park. The en- 
sign's widow was too much under the influence 
of the graceful im{iertinence of hit manner to 
resist it as she might have done, and returned 
to the house, bewildered and wondering, to com- 
ply with his request So through tho oppressive 
beat of the summer's day the trainer smoked, 
drank, and took his ease, while his de])cndent 
and follower watched him with a puttied face, 
revolving vaguely and confusedly in his dull, 
muddled brain the events of the previous night. 

But Mr. Jamet Conyert grew weary at last 
even of his own case ; and that inherent rcstlest- 
nctt which caused Ratsclat to tiro of bit bappj 
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TollpT, antl sicken for the free Vreezes on the hill- 
top* and ihc clamor of the distant cities, arose 
in the bosom of the trainer, and grew eo strong 
that he bt»t;an to cliafc at the rural quiet of the 
north IovIkc, and to shuffle his poor lame leg 
irearily from one position to another in sheer 
discontent of mind, which, by one of those man? 
subtle links between spirit and matUT that tell 
ns we are mortal, ciJmmunicatcd itself 4o his 
body, and gare him that chronic diM>rdcr which 
is jwpularly called "the fidgets"— an unquiet 
fever, generated amid the fibres of the brain, and 
finding its way by that physiological telegraph, 
the spinal marrow, to the remotest station on 
the liunian railway. 

Mr. James suffered from this common com- 
plaint to such a degree that, as the solemn strokes 
of the church clock vibrated in sonorous music 
above the tree-tops of Mellish Park in the sunny 
evcniug atraos]>hcre, he threw down his pipe with 
an impatient shrug of the shoulders, and called 
to the softy to bring him bis hat and walking- 
stick. 

"Seven o'clock," he muttered; "only seven 
o'clock. I think thero must have been twenty- 
four hours in this blessed summer's day.** 

Ho stood looking from the little casement 
window with a dL<«contcntcd frown contracting 
his handsome eyebrows, and a |)eevish expression 
distorting his full, classically-moulded lips as he 
said this. He glanced through the little case- 
ment, made smaller by its clustering frame of 
roses and clematis, jessamine Qnd myrtle, and 
looking like the port-hole of a ship that sailed 
n\ion a sea of summer verdure. He glanced 
thrf>ugh the circular opening left by that scent- 
ed frame-work of lca%'cs and blossoms, into the 
long glades, where the low sunlight was flicker- 
ing jifton waving fringes of fern. He followed 
with his listless glance the wandering intricacies 
of the underwood, until they led his weary eyes 
away to dL«tant patches of blue water, slowly 
changing to opal and rose-color in the declining 
light. He saw all these things \%ith a lazy apa- 
thy, which had no power to recognize their beau- 
ty, or to ins])ire one latent thrill of gratitude to 
Uim who had made them. He had better have 
been blind ; surely he had better have been blind. 

He tamed his back upon the evening sunshine, 
and looked at the white face of Stceve ILorgraves, 
the softy, with every whit as much pleasure ns 
be had felt in looking at Nature in her loveliest 
aspect. 

"A long day," he said; "an infernally te- 
dious wearisonae day. Thank God, it's over." 

Strange that, as he uttered this impious thanks- 
giving, no subtle influence of the future crept 
through his %'eins to chill the slackening puL«es 
of his heart, and freeze the idle words upon his 
lips. If he had known what was so soon to 
come ; if he had known, as he thanked God for 
the death of one beautiful summer's day, never 
to be bom again, with its twelve hours cif oppor- 
tunity for good or evil, surely he would have 
groveled on the earth, stricken with a sudden 
terror, and wept aloud for the shameful history 
of the life which lav behind him. 

He had never sbed tears but once since his 
childhood, and* then those tears were scalding 
drops of baffled rage and vengeful fury at the 
ntter defeat of the greatest scheme of his life. 

" I shall go into Doncastcr to-night, Utf- 



gravet,** be said to the softy, who stood deferen- 
tially awaiting bb master's pleasure, and watch- 
ing him, as he had watched him all day, furtive- 
ly but incessantly; "I shall ijiend the evening 
in Doncaster, and — and— see if I can pick up a 
few wrinkles about the September meeting ; not 
that there's any thing worth entering among 
this set of screws, Loi^ knows,'* he added, with 
undisguised contempt for poor John's beloved 
stable. "Is tliere » dog-cart, or a trap of any 
kind, I can drive over in ?" he asked of the sofly. 

Mr. Hargraves said that there was a Newport 
Fagnell, which was s.icred to Mr. John Mellish, 
and a gig that was at the disposal of any of the 
upper servjants when they had occasion to go 
into Doncaster, as well as a eoTered van, which 
some of the lads drove into the town every day 
for the groceries and other matters required al 
the house. 

" Very good," said Blr. Convers ; "von may 
run down to the stables, and tell one of the boys 
to put the fastest pony of the lot into the New- 
port Fagnell, and to bring it np here, and to 
look sharp.** 

" But nobody but Cluster Mellish rides in the 
Newport PngncU," suggested the softy, with an 
accent of alarm. 

" What of that, you cowardly hound ?" cried 
the tniiner, contemptuously. "I'm going to 
drive it to-night, don't yon hear? D — n his 
Yorkshire insolence I Am I to be pnt down bv 
him f It's his handsome wife that he takes such 
pride in, is it? Lord help him! AVhose mon- 
ey bought the dog-cart, I wonder? Aurora 
Floyd's, perha])S. And Fm not to ride in it, I 
suppose, Dccause it's my lord's pleasure to drive 
his black-eyed lady in the sacred vehicle. Look 
yon here, you brainless idiot, and understand me, 
if yon can," cried Mr. James Convers, in a sud- 
den rage, which crimsoned his handsome face, 
and lit up his lazy eyes with a new fire — " look 
yon here, Stephen Hargraves ; if it wasn't that 
I'm tied hand and foot, and have been ])lotted 
against and thwarted by a woman's cunning at 
every tum, I could smoke my pipe in yonder 
house, or in a better house, this day.** 

He pointed with his finger to the pinnacled 
roof, and the reddened windows glittering in the 
evening sun, visible far away among the trees. 

" Mr. John ^lellish !" he said. " If his wif<B 
wasn't such a she-dexHl as to be too many guns 
for the cleverest man in Christendom, I'd soon 
make him sing small. Fetch the Newport Fag- 
nell,'* he cried, suddenly, with an abrupt change 
of tone ; " fetch it, and' bo qiiidc. I'm not si3e 
to myself when I talk of this. I'm not safe when 
I think how near I was to half a million of 
money,*' he muttered nnder his breath. 

He limped out into the open air, fanning him- 
s^ with the wide brim of his felt hat, aikl wi|v 
ing the perspiration from his forehead. 

"Be quick," he cried, impatientlr, to his de- 
liberate attendant, who had listened eagerly to 
evcYy word of his master's passionate ulk, and 
who now stood watching him even more intently 
than before; "be quick, man, can't yon? I 
don't pay von fire shillings a week to stare at 
mc . Fetch the trap. I've worked myself Into 
a fever, and nothing but a rattling driva will set 
me right again." 

The softy shuffled off as rapidly as it was with- 
in tha range of hit ability to walk. He had ner* 
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cr lieen seen to mn in hb life, bnt had a dow, 
riddong gait, which had •otne faint rcscmtlauce 
to that (2 the lower reptiles, but YC17 little in 
common with the motions uf hit fcllow-men. 

Mr. James Conyers limped no and down the 
little gmssj lawn in front of the north lodge. 
The excitement which had crimsoned his face 
gradually subsided as he rented lib disquietude 
in occa>ional impatient eaiclamations. **Two 
thousand pounds,*' he muttered ; " a pitiful, pal^ 
try two thousand. Not a twelvvmonth*s interest 
on the money I ought to hare had — the money 
I should hare had, if—" 

He stopped abruptly, and growled somctliing 
like an oath between hb set teeth as he struck 
bb stick with angry %-ioIence into the soft grass. 
It b e^iecially hard when we are renling our bad 
fortune, and quarreling with our fate, to lind at 
\9tAj on wandering backward to the source of our 
ill luck, that the primary cause of all has Ixren 
our own eriUloing. It was this that made Mr. 
Couyers stop abmptlr in his reflections upon hb 
misfortunes, and break off with a smothcnMi oath, 
and Ibtcn impatiently for the wheeb of the New- 
port Pagnell. 

Tlie sufty appeared presently, leading the honte 
br the bridle. He had not presumed to 8i*at 
himself in the sacred rdiiclc, and lie stared won- 
dcringly at James Conyen as the trainer tum- 
bled about the chocolatc-clnth cushions, arrang- 
ing them afresli for his own ease and conifurt. 
Neither the bright rambh of the dark brown 
|iancla, nor the crimson crest, nor the glittering 
steel ornaments on the neat harness, nor any of 
tlie exquisuicly finished ap|iointments of the light 
vehicle, proroked one word of criticism from >f r. 
Con vers. He mounted as easily as liis lame leg 
would allow him, and, taking the reins from tlie 
s<^fty« lighted his cigar preparatory to starting. 

'* Yon ncedn*t sit u]) for me to-nii^ht,'* he Raid, 
ns he drove into the dtuty high road; '* I shall 
be late." 

Mr. Horgraves shut the iron gates with a loud 
clanking noise ui>on his new master. 

'*But I shall, though," he muttered, looking 
askant through the bars at the fast-disai>i)earing 
Ncw|>ort Pagnell, which was now little more than 
a black spot in a white cluud of dtmt; '*bot I 
shall sit up, though. You'll come home drunk, 
I lay.*' (Yorkshire is so pre-eminently a horsc- 
rncing and betting county, that even simple coun- 
try folk who have ne%'er wagered a FixiKince in 
tlie quiet course of their lives say *' I lay" where 
a Londoner would say '• I dare say.**) ** You'll 
come homo drunk, I lay ; folks generally do from 
Doncastcr; and 1 shall hear sonic more of your 
wild talk. Yes, yes," he said, in a slow, reflect- 
ive tone, *| it's very wild talk, and I can't make 
top nor tail of it yet — not yet ; but it seems to 
me somehow as if I knew what it all meant, only 
I can't put it together — I can't put it together. 
There's something missin', and the want of that 
something hinders me nutting it together." 

He rubbed his stubble of coarse red hair with 
his two strong, awkward hands, as if he would 
fain have rubbed some wanting intelligence into 
his head., ' 

**Two thonsand pound,** he said, walking slow- 
Ir back to the cottago— ''two thousand pound. 
It's a power of money. AVliy, it's two thousand 

Jioiind that the winner gets l)y the great race at 
Cewmarket, and thcro't all the genUcfolkf ready 



to give their ean for it. There*s great lords 
fighting and struggling against each oilier for it ; 
so it's no wonder a poor fond chap like me thinks 
summat about it." 

He sat down upon the step of the lodge door 
to smoke the cigar-ends which hU benefactor had 
thrown him in the course of the day ; but he still 
ruminated ufion thb subject, and he still stopped 
sometime^ between the extinction of one cheroot 
stump and the illuminating of another, to mut- 
ter, "Two thousand ]tound. Twenty hundred 
pound. Forty times fifty pound," with an unc- 
tuous chuckle after the enunciation of each fig- 
ure, as if it was some privilege even to he able to 
talk of such vast sums of money. So might some 
doting lover, in the absence of his idol, murmur 
the lieloved name to the summer breeze. 

The last crimson lights n|K>n the patches of 
blue water died out beneath the gnihcring dark- 
ness; but the softy sat, still smoking, and still 
ruminating, till the stars were high in the jiurple 
vault above hb head. A little after ten o'clock 
he heard the rattling of wheels and the tramp of 
horses' hoofs upon the high road, and, going to 
the gate, he looked out through the iron bark 
As the vehicle dafhed by the north gates, he saw 
tliat it was one of the Melli^h-Park carringca 
which had ticcn sent to the station to meet John 
and his wife. 

** A hliort visit to Loon 'on,*' he muttered. ** I 
lay hhe's been to fetch the brass.** 

The greedy eyes of the half-witted groom 
peered throngh^bc irtii bars at the jiasiiiiig car- 
riage, as if he would have fain looked through 
its otiaque pnnels in search of that which he 
had denominated *' the brass." He had a %'ague 
idea that two thouieand )H)unds would l>e a great ' 
bulk of money, and that Aurora would carr}' it 
in a chest or a bundle that might be ]icrceptible 
through the carriage window. 

*♦ I'll lay she's been to fetch t' brass," he re- 
]Katod, as he crc])t kick to the lodge door.. « 

lie resumed his scat upon the door-step, his 
cigiir-eiids, and his reverie, rubbing his head 
very often, sometimes with one hand, sometimes 
with both, but always as if he were trying to rub 
some wnniiiig sense or ])owcr of perception into 
his wretched brains. Sometimes he gave a short 
rchtlchs sigh, as if he had been trying all thb 
time to guci^s some difficult enigma, and was on 
the point of giving it up. 

It was long afier midnight when Mr. Jamet 
Conyers returned, verj' much the worse for bran- 
dy and water and dust. He tumbled over the 
softy, still sitting on the step of the open door, and 
then cursed Mr. Hargra%'es for being in the way. 

•* B't s'nc* y' h'v' ch's'n I' s't 'p," said the train, 
er, speaking a language entirelv composed of con- 
sonants, **y' m'y dr'v' tr'p b'ck t' st'bl'i." 

By wliich ratlier obscure sj>eech he gave the 
softy to undenttand that he was to take the dog- 
cart back to Mr. Mcllif.h's stable-yard. 

Stceve Hargravcs did hb drunken master*! 
bidding, and, leading the horse homeii'ard 
through the quiet ni);ht, found a cross boy with 
a lantern in his hand waiting at the gate 'of the 
stable-yard, and by no means disposed for con- 
versation, except, indeed, to the extent of the 
one remark that he, the cross boy, honed the 
new trainer wasn't going to be up 'to this game 
e%'ery night, and hoped the mare, which had 
been bred for a racer, hadn't been Ul used. 
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AH John Mellish's bones leeined to have been 
breJ for racers and to have dropped graduallj 
from pi\»s|KM:ii*'C winners of the Derby, Oaks, 
Chester Cup, Great Ebor, Yorkshire Stakes, Lc- 
ger, and Doncastcr Cu|n to say nothing of minor 
Tictorics in the way of Northumberland Plates, 
LivcrjKM)! Autumn Cups, and Curragh llandi- 
cap^ through every variety of failure and dc- 
feat, into the cvcry-day ignominy of harness. 
Even the van which carried groceries was drawn 
by a slim-logged, narrow-chcaited, high^houldcr- 
cd animal, called the "Yorkshire Childers," and 
bought, in its sunny coUhood, at a great price by 
poor John. 

l^Ir. Cunyors was snoring aloud in his little 
bedroom whi'u Stecve llargraves returned to the 
lodge. The softy stared wondoringly at the 
handsome face brutalized by drink, and the 
classical head flung back upon the crumpled 
pillow in one of those wretched ]>ositions which 
intoxication always chooses for its re)>ose. Stecve 
llargraves rubbed his head harder even than be- 
fore as he looked at the perfect pmfile, the red, 
half parted lips, the dark fringe of lashes on the 
faintly crimson-tinted cheeks. 

*' rcrhn|)s I might have been good for summat 
if rd been like you," he said, with a half savage 
mclanchoW. ** I shouldn't have been ashamed 
of myself tlien. I shouldn't have crept into dark 
comers to hide myself, and think why I wasn't 
like other people, and wliat a bitter, cruel shame 
it was that I wasn't like 'em. YoH*ve no call to 
bide yourself from other folks ; nobody tells you 
to get out of the way fur an ugly hound, as you 
told me this morning, hang yon. The world's 
smooth enough for you,**" 

^ may Caliban have looked at Prospcro with 
envy and hale in his heart before going to his 
obnoxious tasks of dish-washing and trcncher- 
tcrapinir. 

He shook his fist at the unconscious sleeper as 
he finished speaking, and then stoo])ed to pick 
np the trainer's du>ty clothes, which were scat- 
tered upon the floor. 

** I suppose I'm to brush these before I go to 
bed," he muttered, " that my lord may have *cm 
ready when he wakes in th' morning.*' 

IIo took the clothes on his lEtrm and the light 
in Ills hand, and went down to the lower room, 
where he found a brush anC set to work sturdily, 
enveloping himself in a cloud of dust, like some 
ugly Arabian ifcnie who was going to transform 
hiin<elf into a handsome prince. 

He stopped suddenly in his brushing by-and- 
by, and crumpled the waistcoat in his hand. 

••There's some paper," he exclaimed. "A 
paper sewed up between stuff and linin'." 

He omitted the definite article before each of 
the subsfantivj's, as is a common habit with his 
countrymen when at all excited. 

"A bit o' paper," he repeated, "between stuff 
and linin.* I'll rip t* waistcoat open and fee 
what 'tis.'* : 

He to<»k his clasp-knife from his pocket, care- 
fully unripped a part of one of the seams in -the 
waistcoat, and extracted a piece of pa|>er folded 
double — a decent-sized square of rather thick 
pnpcr, partly printed, partly written. 

He h'anod over the light with his elbows on 
the table, and read the ctmtcnts of this paper, 
slowly and laboriously, following every word with 
his thick forefinger, lometimes stopping a long 



time upon one syllable, sometimea trying back 
half a line or so, bat always plodding' patiently 
with his ngly forefinger. 

When be came to the last word, he burst sud- 
denly into ft loud chuckle, as if he had just suc- 
ceeded in gucss^ing that difficult enigma which 
had nuzzled him all the evening. 

•• 1 know it all now," he said. '* I can put it 
all together now, his words^ and hers, and tho 
money. I can put it all together, and make out 
the meaning of it. She's going to give him the 
two thousand pound to go away from here and 
say nothing about this." 

He refolded the paper, replaced it carefnlly in 
its hiding-place between the stuff and lining of 
the waistcoat, then searched in hi.% capacioiit 
|K>cket for a fnt leathern book, in which, among 
all sorts of odds and ends, there were some nee- 
dles and a tangled skein of black thread. Tlien, 
8too])ing over the light, he slowly sewed np the 
seam which he had ripped open, dexterously and 
neatly enough, in spite of the clumsiness of his 
big fingcn. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

STILL CON8TAXT. 

^fn. James Conters took his breakfast in his 
own apaitment upon the morning of his visit to 
Doncastcr, and Stei)hcn llargraves waited npou 
him, carrying him a basin of muddy coffee, an«l 
enduring his ill humor with the long-sufferinj 
which seemed |)eculi.ir to this humpbacked, low- 
voiced stable-helper. 

The trainer rejected the coffee and called for 
a ])i])C, and lay smoking half the summer room- 
ing, with the scent of the roses ai\d honeysuckle 
floating into his close chamber, and the Jnly 
sun<«hinc glorifving the sham roses and blue lil- 
ies that twiste<i themselves in floricultnral mon- 
stri>sity about the cheap paper on the walls. 

The softy cleaned his roaster's boots, set them 
in the sunshine to air, washed the breakfast 
things, swept the door-step, and then seated biro- 
self u]K>n it to ruminate, with his elbows on his 
knees and his hands twisted in his coarse rod 
hair. The silence- of the summer atmosphei^a 
was only broken by the drowsy hum of the in- 
sects in the wood, and the occasional dropping 
of some early-blighted leaf. 

Mr. Conyers's temper had been in no manner 
improved by his night's dissipation in the town 
of Doncastcr. Heaven knows what entertain- 
ment be had found in those lonely streets, the 
grass-grown market-place and tenantless stalls, 
or that dreary and hermetically-sealed building, 
which looks like a prfson on three side< and a 
chapel on the fourth, and which, during the Sep. 
tcmbcr meeting, bursts suddenly into life and 
light with huge posters flaring against its gaunt 
walls, and a bnght blue-ink announcement of 
. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, or Mr. and Mm. 
■ Charles Kcan, for five nights only. Normal 
! amnsemcnt in the town of Doncastcr between 
those two oases in the rear's dreary circle, the 
spring and autumn meetmgs, there is none ; bat 
oif abnormal and special entertainment there 
roay be much, only known to such men as Mr. 
James Conycrs, to'whom the most sinuous alley 
is a pleasant road, so long as it leads, direetly 
or indirectly, to the bettiug-man*s god— Money. 
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novcTcr this migbt be, Mr. Conjcrt bore upon 
him mil the symptoms of having, as the popular 
plinL«c has it, made a night of it. Ilis eyes 
were dim and glaiisr ; his tuogae hot and farrcd, 
and nucomfurtably'large for his parclied month ; 
his hand so shaky that the operation which he 
pcrfonncd with a razor before his looking-glass 
was a tosvnp between suicide and shaving. His 
heavy head seemed to have bcon transformed 
into a Icndcn Ihix full of buzzing nobes ; and 
after getting half through his toilet, he gave it 
up f»r a bad job, and threw himself u]>on the bed 
Le had just left, a victim to that biliarv derange- 
ment which inevitably follows an injudicious ad- 
mixture of alcoholic and malt liquors. 

"A tumbler of Ilockheimer,** ho muttered, 
" or even tl»c third-rate Chablis they give one 
at a tabk d^hute^ would freshen me up a little ; 
but thon.**s nothing to bo had in this abominable 
place except brandy and water." 

He called to the softy, and ordered him to 
mix a tumbler of the losVnamed beverage, cold 
and weak. 

Mr. ConycTS drained the cool and Incid 
draught, and flung himself back n|)on the pillow 
with a sigh of relief. He knew that he would 
be thirsty again in five or ten minnten, and that 
the respite was a brief one ; but still it was a 
zespite. • 

" Have they como home?" he asked. 
"AVho?" 

** ^Ir. aud Mrs. Mellish, yon idiot I** answered 
the trainer, fiercely. " Who else should I bother 
my head about? Did tliey come home last 
night while I was away ?" 

The sufty told his mafter that he had scon one 
of the carriages drive past tlie nonh gates nt a 
little after ten o'clock upon the preceding night, 
and that he supposed it contained Mr. and Mrs. 
Mellish. 

"Then you*d better go up to the honse and 
make sure,** said Mr. Conyers; **I want to 
know.** 

•'GouptotVhouse?'* 
••Yes, coward! yes, sneak! Do you suppose 
that Mrs. Mellish will eat yon V* 

** I don't suppose nau{;ht o' t* sort," answered 
the st»fty, sulkily, **but I'd rather not go.** 

•*Biit I tell you I want to know," said Mr. 
Conyers ; '* I want to know if Mrs. Mellish is at 
home, and what she's up to, and whether there 
are any visitors at the house, and all abont her. 
Do you understand ?** 

*• Yes ; ifs ea^y enough to understand, but it's 
rare and difficult to do," replied Steove Ilar- 
graves. '*How am I to find out? Who's to 
tell me?'* 

•*How do I know?" cried the trainer, impa- 
tiently; for Stephen Hnrgrnves's slow, dogged 
stupidity was throwing the dntihing James Con- 
vers into a fever of vexation. " How do I know ? 
bon't vou sec that I'm too ill to stir from this 
bed ? ^*d go myself if I wasn't. And can't you 
go and do what I tell yon without standing 'ar- 
guing there until you drive me mad ?" 

Steeve Ilargraves muttered pome sulky apol- 
ogy, and shnfiled out of the room. Mr. Con- 
yers's handsome eyes followed him with a dark 
frown. It is not a pleasant state of health which 
succeeds a drunken debauch; and the trainer 
wus antfry with himself fur the weakness which 
had taken him to Doncastor upon the preceding 



evening, and thereby inclined to vent his anger 
upon other people. 

There is a great deal of vicarious penanco 
done in this world. Lady's-maids are apt to suf- 
fer for the fuUies of their mistresses, and Lady 
Clara Vere de Verc's French abigail is extreme- 
ly likely to have to atone for young Laurence's 
death by patient endurance of my lady's ill tem- 
per, and much unpicking and n^mnking of bod- 
ices, which would have fitted her ladvship well 
enough in any other state of mind than the re- 
morseful misery which is engendered of an evil 
conscience, llie ugly pash across young Lau- 
rence's throat, to say nothing of the cruel slan- 
ders circulated after the inquest, mny make life 
almost unendarahic to the jtoor meek nursery- 
governess who educates Lady Clara's younger 
Msters ; and the younger sisters themselves, and 
mamma and papa, and my lady's youthful con- 
fidantes, and even her haughtiest adorers, all 
have their share in the expiation of her lady- 
ship's wicke<lness. For she will not — or she can 
not — meekly own that she has been guilty, and 
shut herself away from the world, to make her 
own atonement and work her own redemption. 
So she thrusts the burden of her sins upon other 
))eop1e's shoulders, and travels the first stage to 
captious and disappointed old-maidism. 

The conunercial gentlemen wlyo make awk- 
ward mistakes in the city, the devotees of the 
turf whoso misfortunes keep them away from 
Mr. Tattersall's premises on a settling-day, can 
make innocent women and children carry the 
weight of their sins, and suffer the itenaltics of 
their foolishness. l'a)>a still smokes liis Cnbanaa 
at fourpence halfjicnny apiece, or his mild Turk- 
ish at nine shillings a pound, and still dinv at 
the ** Cro^\^l arid Sceptre" in the drowsv summer 
weather, when the bees are asleep in tlie flowers 
at Mordcn College, and the fragrant hay newly 
stacked in the moadt.ws beyond Blackheath. 
But mamma must wear her faded silk, or have 
it dyed, as the ca<e niav be ; and the children 
must fiircpo the promised hajipiness, the wild de- 
\\\i\\t of bunny rambles on a shingly beach, bor- 
dered by yellow sands that stretch away to hng 
an evcr-rhangcful nnd yet ever-constant ocean 
in their t.iu-nv a'riMs. And not onlv mamma 
and the little ones, let other mothers and other 
little ones, must help in the heavy fium of yen- 
ance for the di faulter's iniquities. Tlie baker 
may have calculated upon receiving that long- 
st.indini; account, and m.ny have planned a new 
gown for his wife, and a summer treat for hit 
little ones, to be ]>aid for by the expected money ; 
and the honest tradesman, soured by the disap- 
pointment of having to disapf>oint tho«e he lovesi, 
IS likely to be cross to them in the bargain, and 
even to grudge her Sunday out to the household 
drudge M-ho waits at his little table. The influ- 
ence of the strong man's evil deed slowlv jierco- 
lates through insidions channels of M^iich he 
never knows or dreams. The deed of folly or 
of guilt does its fatal work when the sinner who 
committed it has forgotten his wickedness. \M)0 
Fhall say where or when the results of one man's 
eviUloing shall cease ? The seed of sin engen- 
ders no common ror)t, shooting straight ujtward 
through the earth, and Ijcaring a given crop. It 
is the germ of a foul running weed, whose strag- 
gling suckers trawl underground, beyond the 
ken of mortal eye, beyond tlio power of mortal 
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cnlcalatioD. If Ixwii XV. had been a consd- 
cniiuns man, terror and murtler, mtscrjr and con- 
fu>ion. might never hare reigned niH>n the dark- 
ened face of beautiful Franee. If Evo had re- 
jceted the fatal fruit, we might all have been in 
E*len to-day. 

Mr. James Conycr*, then, after the manner of 
mankin«l, vented his spleen upon the onlr ])cr8on 
who eanie in hi;« war, and was glad to be able to 
di<|>atch the softj upon an unpleasant errand, 
and make his attendant as uncomfortable as he 
was himself. 

** My head roeks as if I was on board a steam- 

C acker)** he mnttered, as he lay alone in his little 
(»druom, **and mr hand shakes so that I can't 
hold my pi|)C Ktcady while I fill it. Tm in a nico 
state to have to talk to her. As if it wasn*t as 
much M I can do at the best of times to be a 
match for her." 

He flung aside his pipe half filled, and turned 
his head wearily npon the pillow. The hot sun 
and the buzz of the insects tormented him. 
There wa^ a big blue-bottle dr blondering and 
wheeling about among the folds of tlie dimity 
hcd-cnrtains — a fly which seemed the very gen- 
ius of delirium tremens ; but the trainer was too 
ill to do more than swear at his purple-winged 
tormentor. 

lie was awakened from a half doze by the 
trohlc Voice of a small stable-lioy in the room bo- ' 
low. Ho called out an;;rily for the lad to come 
up and Ktatc his business. His business was a 
m-?s«a);e from Mr. John Mellish, who wished to 
see tlie trainer irame«liatcly. 

**J/r. MolH'^h," muttered James Conycn to 
himself. "Tfll your master I'm too ill to stir, 
but that ril wait upcm him in the evenin]!," he 
paid to the boy. " You can sec Vm ill, if you've 
got anv eyc5, and you can say that you found me 
in bed." 

The Ind departed with the?c instructions, and 
Mr. Con vers returned to his own thoughts, which 
appeared to be by no moans agreeable to him. 

To drink i>pirituous liquors and play all-foars 
in the sanded taproom of a sporting public is no 
doubt a \'cry delicious occupation, and would Ih: 
altogether Elvsinn and unobjectionable if one 
could always be drinking spirits and phiving all- 
fours. But as the finest ]>icturc ever jiaintcd by 
Haphacl or Rubens is but a dead blank of can- 
vas u|K)n the reverse, so there is generally a dis- 
a;^recable other side to all the pleasures of earth, 
and a certain reaction after card-playing and 
branily-ilrinking which is more than equivalent 
in misery to the pleasures which have preceded 
it. Mr. Conyers, tossing his hot head from side 
to side ui>on a ]iillow which seemed even hotter, 
took a very dilTcrent %new of life to that which 
he hail exi><)undcd to his boon companions only 
the night before in tho taproom of the "Lion 
and Lamb,** Doneaster. 

•* I should liked to have stopped over the Le- 
P'-r," he muttered, •* for I meant to make a hatful 
of money out of tho Conjuror ; for if what they 
sny at Itirhmnnd is any thing like truth, he's 
safe to win. But there's no going against my 
lady when her mind's made up. It's take it or 
leave it— yes or no— and be quick alwiit it.** 

Mr. Conycrs gami>hed his s]icech with two or 
throe exfiletires common enough among the men 
with whom he had Nvcd, but not to bo recorded 
here, nn«l, closing hii eyes, fell into a dozo— a 



half waking, half sleeping torpk&ty, in wbi^ te 
felt as if his head had become a ton-weight of 
iron, and was dragging him backward thioiq^ 
the pillow into a bottomless abysa. 

While the trainer lay in this comfortleM kbI- 
slumber, Stephen llargravct walked Uowly and 
sulkily through the wood on his way to the in- 
visible frnce, from which point he mcsum to vo- 
connoitro the premises. 

The irregular facade of the old honse fronled 
him across tho smooth breadth of lawn, dotted 
and broken by parti-colored flo]f er-beds ; bj na- 
tic damps of gnarled oak supporting mightj 
clusters of vi\id scarlet geraniums, all adame in 
the sunshine ; by trellised arches laden irith trail- 
ing roses of every rnrying sliade, from palett 
blush to deepest crimson; by groups of ercr- 
greens, whose every leaf was rich in beamy mod 
luxuriance, whoso every tangled garland woold 
hare made a worthy chaplet for a kin|^ 

The softy, in tho semi-darknesses of hb kmI, 
had some glimmer of that light which vas alto- 
gether wanting in Mr. James Cooyen. He fSeih 
that these things were beautifuL The brokcB 
lines of tho i\'TKx>vered house-front, Gothic here^ 
Elixabethan there, were in some manner pleaa- 
ant to him. The scattered rosc-lcaTes on tlie 
lawn ; the flickering shadows of the cT e i g ie< ?ns 
upon the grass ; the song of a skylailL too lazy 
to soar, and content to warble among the bosli- 
es ; tho rippling sound of a tiny waterfaO far 
away in the wood, made a language of which he 
only understood a few straggling ^jllabiles here 
and there, but which was not altogether a mean- 
ingless jargon to him, as it was to the trainer, to 
whose mind Ilolborn Hill would hare conveyed 
as much of the sublime as the untrodden path- 
ways of the Jungfran. The softy dimly per- 
ceived that Mellish Park was beautifnl, and be 
felt a fiercer hatred against the person whose in- 
fluence had ejected him from his old home. 

The house fronted the south, and the Vene- 
tian shutters wero all closed upon this hot sum- 
mer's day. Stephen Hargraveft looked for his 
old enemy Bow-wow, who was likely enoa^ to 
bo lying on the broad stone steps before the hiUl 
door ; but thero was no sign of the dog*s pres- 
ence any where about The hall door was dosed, 
and the Venetian shutters, under the rose ana 
clematis shadowed veranda which sheltered John 
Mellish's room,werc also closed. The softy wall^ 
ed round by the fence which encircled the lawn 
to another iron gate which opened dose to Johnii 
room, and which was so completely overshadow- 
ed by a el nmp of IxHiches as to form a safe point 
of observation. This gate had been left ajar by 
Mr. Mellish himself, most Jikely, for that gentle- 
man had a happy knack of forgi*tting to shut the 
doors and gates which he opened ; and the softy, 
taking courage from the stillness around and 
about the house, ventured into the garden, and 
crept stealthily toward the cloMd sbutteis before 
the windows of Mr. Mellish's a|»artment, with 
much of the manner which might dbtingnish 
some wretched mongrel cur who trusts himself 
within earshot of a mnstiflTs kennd. 
^ The mastiff was out of the way on this occa- 
sion, f(»r one of the shntteis was ajar; and when 
Stephen Ilargraves peeped cantioudy into the 
room, he was rdicvea to find it empty. John's 
ellww-diair was pnshed a little way from tlie ti^ 
ble, which was laden with open pi^-cases and 
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Iiceccli- loading rerolTcn. llwse, with two or 
three silk handkerchiefs ^ pi^ce of chamois 
leather, and a bottle of oil, bore witness that 
Mr. Me11i>h had liccn Uguiling the morning bj 
the pleusing occu[iatiun of inspecting and clean* 
ing the firc-amis, which formed the chief orna- 
ment of his study. 

It WttS his habit to begin this operation with 
great preparation, and altogether n|ion a gigantic 
scale ; to reject all assistance f^ith scorn ; to ]>ut 
him«vlf in a violent perspiration at the end of 
half an hoar, and to send one of the si*nrants to 
finish the busiiicss, and restore the room to its 
old order. 

The softy looked with a coretons eye at the 
noUe array of guns and piiitols. }Ie had that 
innate lore of thcM: things which seems to be im- 
jilantcd in every brcn»t, whatever its owner's 
state or station. He had hoarded his money 
once to boy himself a gun ; but when ho had 
saved tlic five-and^thirty shillings demanded bv 
a cenain pawnbroker of Doncaster for an ol<f- 
(ashioncd musket, which was almost as heavy as 
a small cannon, his courage failed him, and be 
conld not bring himself to |mrt with tins )>rcrious 
ccHns^ whose %'cry touch could send a thrill of 
rapture through the slow current of his blood. 
No, he conld not surrender snch a sum of money 
to the I>ouca»ter pawnbroker even for the pos'- 
•cssion of his be.nrt*s dcMre; and as the stern 
money-lender refused to take payment in weokly 
instalments of sixpences, Stephen was fain to go 
without the gun, and to hofie that some day or 
other Mr. John Mclli<>h would reward his senices 
by the gift of some disused fowling-piece by For- 
sythc or Manton. But there «as no hope of 
such happiness now. A now dynasty reigned at 
Mellish, and a Mack-eyed qncen, who hated him, 
had forbidden him to sullr her domain wiih the 
traces of his shambling ^orit. He felt that he 
Was in momentary peril upon the threshold of 
that sacred chamber, whii-h, during his long 
icrrice at Mellish Park, he had always regarded 
as a very temple of the beautiful ; but the sight 
of fire-arms u|)on the table had a magnetic at- 
traction for him, and he drew the Venetian shut- 
ter a little way farther ajar, and slid himself in 
thronch the o|icn window. Tlien, fluslK'd and 
trembling with excitement, he dr6p]icd into 
John*s chair, and began to handle the precions 
implement!* of warfiirc uiion pheasants and par- 
trid(*ex, and to turn them about in his big, clum- 
sy hands. 

pelicions as the gnns were, and delightful 
thongh it was to draw one of the revulvers up to 
his hhoulder, and take aim at an imafjinary 
pheasant, the pistols were even still more attract- 
ive, fur with thorn he could not n*frain from tak- 
ing imaginary aim at his enemies; s^imotimes 
at Jam**s Conyers, who had ^nnbl«d and nbnf>ed 
him, and had made the bread of dependence hit- 
ter to him ; very often at Aurora ; once or twice 
at poor John Melli>h ; but always with a dark- 
ness njion his pallid face which would have prom- 
lied little mercy had the pb^tol been loaded and 
the enemy near at hand. 

There was one jiistol, a small one, and an odd 
one appari'ntly, for he conld not find its fcI1oi\', 
which took a pecnliar hold upon his fancy. It 
was as |irettv &s a ladv*s toy, and small enough 
to be carried in a ladyV |M>rket ; but the hammer 
sna]>ped uiioa tlte nipple, wliea the softy pulled 



the trigger, irith a sound that evidently memnl 
mischief. 

** To think that such a little thing as this could 
kill a big man like you,** muttered Mr. liar- 
graves, with a jerk of his head in the direction 
of the north lodge. 

He had this pistol still in his hand whea the 
door was suddenly opened, and Aurora Mellish 
stood upon the threshold. 

She b})oke as she opened the door, almost be- 
fore frhc was in the room. 

"John, dear,*' she said, ''Mrs. Powell wants 
to know whether Colonel Maddison dines here 
to-day with the Tx>fthouses." 

She drew back with a shudder that slKx>k her 
from head to foot as her eyes met the sofiy*f 
hated face instead of John*s familiar glance. 

In spite of the fatigne and agitation which she 
had endured within the last few days, she was 
not looking ill. Her eyes were unnaturally 
blight, and a feverish color burned in her dieekiL 
Her manner, always imiwtnons, was restless and 
imjiatient to-day, as if her nature had been 
charged with a terrible amount of clectridtT, 
till she were likely at any moment to explode in 
some tempest of anger or woe. 

" YitH here !** she exclaimed. 

The softy, in his emharrasyment, was at a km 
for an excuse for his presence. . He pulled his 
sliahby hair skin cap ofi*, and twi«ted it round 
and round in his great hands, but he made do 
other recognition of his late master's wife. 

'* \Mio sent you to this room ?** a«ked Mrs. 
Mellish; "I thought you had been forbidden 
this place — the liouse at Ica^t," she added, lier 
face crimstming indignantly as she spoke, " al- 
i hough Mr. Conyers may choose to bring yon to 
the north lodge. Who sent yon here?** 

•• Him,** answered Mr. Hargraves, doggedly, 
with another jerk of his head toward the train- 
er*s altode. 

••James Conyen?** 

"Yes.** 

** What does he want here, then?** 

" He told me to come down t* th* house, and 
sec if you and the master *d come back." 

"TIku you can go and tell him that we hare 
come Kirk,** she said, contemptuously, "and that, 
if he'd waited a little longer, he would have had 
no occasion to send his s]>ies after me.*' 

Tlie softy crept toward the window, feeling 
that bis dismissal was contained in these words, 
and looking rather susfncionsly at the array of 
driving and hunting whips over the mantel-piece. 
Mrs. Mellish micht have a fancy for laying one 
of thcsK! about his shoulders if ho happei»ed to 
offend her. 

" Stop !'* she said, iropetoonsly, as he laid his 
hand upon the shutter to ]nish it open; "since 
you are here, you can take a message, or a scrap 
of writing,*' she said, contemptuously, as if fhc 
conld not bring herself to call any communica- 
tion between herself and Mr. Conyers a note or 
letter. "Yes; vou can take a few lines to yoor 
master. Stop tliero while I write." 

She waved her hand with a gesture which ex- 
pressed plainlv, "Come no nearer; yon are too 
obnoxious to m endured except at a distance," 
and seated henn-lf at John's writing-table. 

She scratched two lines with a qnill pen upon 
a slip of pajier, which she folded while the ink 
was still wet. She looked for an cnrclope among 
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the flip; and the next day Cap'cn Mobler gare 
me a berth as cabin-boy aboard the jfariar 

Anne,** 

Mr ProdJor apain paused to partalLC of re- 
freshment from his iwriablc spirit bf ore, and this 
time politely handed the pocket pistol to the com- 
pany. , „ -, , 

**Xow perhaps you'll not bchcro me," he re- 
sumed, after his friendly offer had been refused, 
and the wickcr-covered ^'csscl replaced in his ca- 
pacious pocket— "you won't ))erhaps bclicre me 
when I toll you, as'l tell you candid, that up to 
last Saturday week I never could find the lime 
nor the opportunitv to go back to Liverpool, and 
ask after the little' sister that I'd left no higher 
than tlie kitchen table, and that had cried fit to 
break her poor little heart when I went away. 
But whether you believe it or whether you don't, 
it's as true as Ga«!|icl,*' cried the sailor, thump- 
ing his ponderous fist npon the padded elbow of 
the compartment in which he sat ; "it's as true 
as Gospel. I've coasted America, North and 
South. I've carried West-Indian goods to the 
East Indies and East-Indian goods to the West 
Indies*. I've traded in Norwegian goo4ls between 
Nonvav and Hull. IVe carried Sheffield goods 
from llull to South America. I've traded be- 
tween all manner of countries and all manner 
of docks i but somehow or other I've never had 
the time to spare to go on shore at Liverpool, and 
find out the narrow little street in which I left 
my sister Eliza, no higher than tlic table, more 
than forty years ago, until last Saturday was a 
week. Last Saturday was a week I touched at 
LiverjMXil with a cai^o of furs and poll-parrots 
— what yoH may call fancy goods ; and I said to 
my mate, I said', * Vl\ tell yon what I'll do. Jack ; 
I'll go ashore, and see my little sister Eliza.' *' 

He paused once more, and a softening change 
came over the brightness of his black eyes. This 
time he did not apply himself to the pocket pis- 
tol. This time he brushed the back of his brown 
band across bis cyela«ihcs, and brought it away 
with a drop or two of moisture glittering ujion 
the bronzed skin. Even his voice was changed 
when he continued, and had mellowed to a rich- 
er and more mournful depth, until it very much 
resembled the melodious utterance which twen- 
ty-one years before had assisted to render Miss 
Eliza Tercival the popular tragedian of the Pres- 
ton and Bradford circuit. 

" God forgive me," continued the sailor, in 
that altered voice ; "but throughout my voyages 
I'd never thought of my sister Eliza but in two 
ways — sometimes one, sometimes t'other. One 
way of thinking of her, and exitecting to sec her, 
was as the little sister that I'd left, not altered 
by so much as one lock of her hair being changed 
from the identical curl into which it was twL<ted 
the morning she cried and clung about me on 
board the Venturesome^ having come aboard to 
wish father and me good-by. Perhajis I oftcn- 
est thought of her in this way. Anyhow, it was 
in this way, and no other, that I always saw her 
in my dreams. The other way of thinking of 
her, and cxjiectin' to see her, was as a handsome, 
full-grown, buxom married woman, with a troop 
of saucy children hanging on to her apron^ctring, 
and every one of 'em askin' what Uncle Samuel 
had brought 'em from foreign parts. Of course 
this fancy was the roost rational of the two; but 
the other fancy, of the little child with the long 



black curly hair, woald come to me very often,* 
especially at night, when all was quiet aboard, 
and when I took the wheel in a si>ell while the 
helmsman turned in. Lord bless yon, ladies and 
gentlemen, many a time of a starlight night, 
when we've been in them latitudes where the 
stars are brighter than common, I've seen the 
floating mists upon the water take the very shape 
of that light figure of a little girl in a white pina> 
fore, and come skipping toward me across the 
waves. I don't mean that IVe seen a ghost, 
you know, but I mean that I could have seen 
one if rd had the mind, and that I've seen as 
much of a one as folks ever do see upon this 
earth — the ghosts of their ovm memories and 
their own sorrows, mixed np with the mists of 
the sea or the shadows of the trees wann* back- 
'ard and for'ard in the moonlight, or a white 
curtain agcn a window, or something of that 
sort. Well, I was such a precious old fool with 
these fancies and fantigs" — Mr. Samnel Prod- 
der seemed rather to pride himself npon the lat- 
ter word, OS something out of the common— 
" that when I went ashore at Liverpool last Sat- 
urday was a week, I couldn't keep my eyes off 
the little girls in white pinafores as passed me 
by in the streets, thinkin' to see my Eliza skip- 
pin* along, with her black curls flyin' in the 
wind, and a bit of chalk, to play ho])scotch with, 
in her hand ; so I was obliged to say to myself, 
quite serious, *Now, Samuel Prodder, the little 
girl you're a lookin* for must be fifty years of 
age, if she's a day, and it's more than likely that 
she's left off jdayin* hopscotch and wearin* white 
])inaforcs by this time.* If I hadn't kept repeat- 
in' this, internally like, all the way I went, I 
should have stopi)cd half the little girls in LiT- 
erpool to ask 'cm if their name was Eliza, and 
if they'd ever had a brother as ran away and 
was lost. I had only one thought of how to set 
about findin' her, and that was to walk straight 
to the back street in which I rememlicred leavin* 
her forty years before. I'd no thought that those 
forty years could make any more change thaa 
to change her fron) a girl to a woman, and it 
seemed almost strange to mo that they could 
make as much change as that. There was one 
thing I never thonght of; and if my heart beat 
loud and qnick when I knocked at the little front 
door of the very identical house in which we'd 
lodged, it was with nothing but hope and joy. 
The forty years that had sent railways spinning 
all over England hadn't made mucli difference 
in the old house ; it was forty years dirtier, ner- 
haps, and forty years t^habbicr, and it stood in 
the very heart of the town instead of on the edge 
of the open country ; but, exceptin' that, it was 
pretty much the same ; and I expected to see 
the same landlady come to open the door, with 
the same dirty artificial flowers in her cap, and 
the same old slippers down at heel scrapin after 
her along the bit of oilcloth. It gave me a kind 
of a turn when I didn't see this identical land- 
lady, though she'd have been turned a hundred 
years old if she'd been alive ; and I might hare 
prepared myself for the disappointment if I'd 
thought of that, but I hadn't; and when the 
door was opened by a young woman with sandr 
hair, brushed backward as if she'd been a Chi- 
nese, and no eyebrows to speak o(^ I did feel dis- 
ap|)ointed. The young woman had a baby in 
her arms — a black-eyed baby, with its eyes open- 
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\d fo wide that it seemed us if it had been rcnr 
much sarprificd with the look of thinf;s on dnX 
comin* into the world, ^nd badn*t quiic recorcr- 
vd itself yet ; so I thonght to mjKlf, as soon as 
I clapped CTCs on the little one, why, as sura as 
a gnn, that's my sister Kliza*! baby , and my rio- 
ter Eliza** married, and lives hera stilL Btit the 
Toani; woman had never heard the name of 
Prodder, and didn't think there was any body in 
the nei^^fahorhood as ever had. I felt my heart, 
which had been bcatin' louder and quicker er- 
err minute, stop all of a sudden when ^lie said 
this, and seem to drop down like a dead weight ; 
bat I thanked her for her civil answers to my 
questions, and went on to the next hou.vc to in- 
quire there. I nuf;ht have saved my>clf the 
irouble, for I made the same inquiries at every 
house on each side of the street, going straight 
from dnor to door, till the people thought I was 
m seafarin* tax-gatherer ; l>ut nobody liad cut 
heard the name of Troddcr, and the oldest in- 
habitant in the street hadn't lived there ten 
years I was quite disheartened when 1 left the 
neighborhood, which had once been h> fumilinr, 
and which seemed so strange, and f mail, and 
mean, and shabby now. I'd had so little thought 
of failing to find Kliza in tlie very house in which 
rd left her, that I'd made no plans beyond, i^ 
I was brought to a drad stop ; and I wont back 
to the tavern where I'd Icfl my cnqtct hap, and 1 
had a chop brought me for my dinner, and I ssit 
with my knife and fork liefore roc tliinkin* what 
I was to do next. AVlien Kliza and I had part- 
cd forty years before, I rememltercd father Icav- 
in' her in charge of a si.<tcr of my mother's (my 
poor mother had been dead a year), and I thought 
to myself, the only chance there is lefl for me 
DOW IS to find Aunt Sarah." 

By tlie time Mr. Prodder arrived at this stage 
of his narrative his listeners had dropped off 
gradnally, the gentlemen returning to their news- 
papers, and the yonng lady to her lM)ok, until 
the meri'hant-captain found hinii^'lf reduced to 
communicate his adventures to one good-natnrtnl 
looking young fellow, who KH'med interested in 
the brown-faced sailor, and encouraged him ev- 
ery now and then with an assenting nod or a 
friendly **Ay, ay, to be sure," 

*'The only chance I can see, ses I,** continued 
Mr. Prodder, ** is to find Aunt 8arah. I found 
Aunt Sarah. She'd lieen kee)>iu' a shop in the 
general line when I went away ftirty years ago, 
UDil she was keepin* the same sh<»p in the gt*n- 
eral line when I came back Inst Saturday week ; 
and there was the same flyhluwn handbills of 
shi]is that was to sail immediate, and that had 
nSicd two year ago, aceurdin' to the date n}M>n 
the bills; and the same wooden su^ar-Ioaves 
wrap|ied np in white pajier; and the same lat- 
tice -work gate, with a bi>1l that rang as hnid 
SIS if it was meant to give the ninrm to all Liv- 
erpool as well as to my Aunt Sarah in the par- 
lor behind the shop. The ))Oor old soul was 
standing behind tlie counter, serving two ounces 
of tea to a customer, when I rent in. Forty 
years had made so much change in her that I 
shouldn't have known her if I hadn't known the 
sbon. Slie wore black curls upon her forcliead, 
aail a brooch like a braM butterfly in the mid- 
dle of the curb, where the parting ought to have 
brm ; and she wore a beard ; and the curls were 
fiJac^bat tho beaid wasn't; and her Toioo was 



very deep, and rather manir, and she seemed to 
me to have grr>wn^manly altogether in the forty 
years that I'd been away. She tied up the two 
ounces of tea, and then asked me what I pleased 
to want. I told her that I was little Sam, and 
that I wanted my »ister Kliza." 

Tlie mcrcbant-€a)>tain paused, and looked out 
of the window for upward of five minutes be- 
fore he resomed his story. When he did re- 
sume it, lie h[K>ke in a very low %-oi(.-e, and in 
short detached sentences, as if he couldn't trust 
himself with long ones, for fear he should break 
down in the middle of them. 

** Kliza had been dead onc-and-twcnty years. 
Aunt Sarah told me all al)out it. bhe'd tried 
the artificial ilower-makin', and she hadn't liked 
it. And she'd turned plnyaetrcss. And when 
she was ninc-and-twentv, she'd married — she'd 
married a gentleman that had no end of money, 
and she'd gone to live at a fine place soinewherei 
in Kent. I've got the name of it wrote down in 
my memorandum-book. But »lie*d been a good 
and generous friend to Aunt Sarah; and Aunt 
Sarah was to have gone to Kent to see her, and 
to stop, nil the summer with her. But while 
aunt was getting ready to go for that ven* risit^ 
my sister Kliza died, leaving a daughter Lchlna 
her, which is the niece thai I'm goin* to see. I 
sat down n])on the three-legged wooden stool 
against the counter, and hid my face in my 
hands; and I thought of the little girl that I'd 
seen plavin' at hopscotch forty years U'fore, until 
I thougVt my heart would burst; hut I didn't 
shed a tear. Aunt Sarah took a big bnKH-h oat 
of her collar, and showed me a ring of black hair 
Iwbind a bit of glnss, with a gold frame round 
it. *Mr. Floyd had this brooch made a jmrpose 
for me,' she said ; ' ho has always been a lilieral 
gentleman to me, and he comes down to Liver- 
]iool once in t^o or three years, and tukes tea 
. with me in yon back parlor ; and I've no call to 
keep a shop, for he allows me a handsome in- 
come ; but I should die of the mopes if it wasn't 
for the business.* There was Kliza's name and 
the date of her death engraved upon the back of 
the brooch. I tried to remember where I'd been 
and what I'd been doing that year. But I 
couldn't, sir. All the life that I looked back 
upon seemed muddled and mixed up, like a 
dream ; and I could only think of the little sis- 
ter I'd sail] go(Hl-by to aboard the Vcntur*fom€ 
forty years before. I got round by little and 
little, and I was able half an hour afterward to 
listen to Annt Sarah's talk. She was nigh upon 
seventy, poor old soul, and she'd always becii A 
good one to talk. She asked me if it' wasn't a 
great thing for the family that Kliza had made 
such a match ; and if I wasn't proud to think 
that my niece was a young heiress, that spoke 
all manner of languages and rode in her own 
carriage ; and if that oughtn't to be a consola- 
tion to me? But I told her that I'd rather have 
found mr sl«ter married to the poorest man in 
Liverpool, and alive and well, to bid me wekome 
Itack to my native town. Aunt Sarah said if 
those were my religious opinions, she didn't know 
what to say to roe. And she showed roe a pi^ 
ture of Kliza's tomb in Beckenham church-yard, 
that had liecn painted expressly for her by Mr, 
Flovd's orders. Floyd was the name of Klital^ 
husiiand. And then she showed me a picturt 
of Mist Floyd, the heiress, at tho aga of tesp 
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which tra« the im«Re of Eliai nil hnt the pina- hand to the. Milor. "I see I am right. Your 
ft»rc ; aiid ii'« thai very Miss Floyd that l*in go- cTCf are like Eliza*a. Yoq and your* will al- 
ing to 



wa}-t he welcome heneath my roof. Yes, Sam- 
"And I dare saT,** wid the kind Ibtcner, ; uel Proddcr— yoa see I know your Christian 
"that Mis* Floyd will bo very much pleased to ■ name— and when I die you will find you have 
see her sailur uncle.** ; not been forgotten.^ 

** Well, sir, I think she will,** answered the i The ca|>taiu thanked his brother-in-law hearti- 
captain. * " I don't «iy it from any i»ridc 1 take ^ ly, and told him that he neither asked nor wish- 
^in myself. Lord knows ; for 1 know I'm a rou);h ! cd ft>r any thing except permission to see hit 
* and ready sort of a chap, that *u'd ho no gR>at J niece, Aurora Floyd, 
ornament in a young lady*s drawing-room ; but As he made this request, he looked toward the 
if Kliztt's daughter's any thing like Eliza, 1 know \ door of the little room, evidently expecting that 
what fiheH say and wliat slie'U do as well as if, tlie heiress might enter at any moment. lie 
I see her saying and doing it. She'll clup her j Imtked terribly duappointcd when the banker 
pretty little hands together, and she'll clx«p he%i told him tliat Aurora was married, and lived 
arms' round my neck, and she'll sny, * T^r, uncle, | near Doncaster ; but that, if he had hap|ieiied 
I am so glail to see you.' And when I tell her to come ten hours earlier, he would have found 



that I w;is her mother's only brother, and that 
rac and her mother was ver>' fond of one anoth- 
er, she'll burst out a cryin*, and she'll hide her 
pretty face upon my shoulder, and she'll sob as 
if her doar little heart was going to break for 
lote of the mother tluit bhe never saw. That's 
what 'she'll do," said Captain Prodder, "and I 
don't think the truest born lady that ever was 
could do any better." 

The good-natured traveler heard 
more from the ca]>tain of his plans 



her at Felden Woods. 

Ah ! who has not heard those common words? 
W1k> has not been told that, if they had come 
sooner, or gone earlier, or hurried their pace, 
or slackened it, or done something that they 
have not done, the whole conrso of life would 
have been otherwise ? Who has not loitked back 
regretfally at the past, whidi, differently fash- 
ioned, would have made the present other than 
a good deal j it is? Wo think it hard that we can not take 
for going to the iabric of our life to pieces, a^ a mantna^ 



Beckenham to claim his nicee's uHTcctions, in j maker nnpieks her work, and make up the stuff 
spite of all the fathers in the world. ^ | anotlier way. How much waste >a*e might save 

in tlie dotli, how much better a shape we might 
make tlie garment, if we only had the right to 
use our scissors and needle again, and refashion 
tlie |>ast by the experience of the present! 

"To think, now, that I i>hould have been 
coniin' yesterday !" exclaimed the captain, " but 
put off my journey because it was a Friday ! If 
I'd only knowed 5" 

Ot course, Ca]>tain Prodder, if you had only 
known what it was not given you to know, yoa 
would, no doubt, have acted more prudently ; 
and so would many other {leople. If Mr^Wil- 
liam Palmer had known that detection was to 
dog the footstciis of crime, and the gallows to 
follow at the heels of detection, he would most 
likely have hesitated long before ho mixed the 



"Mr. Floyd's a good man, I dare say, sir," 
he said; "but he's kept his daughter apart from 
kcr aunt Sarah, and it is but likely he'll try to 
keep her from mo. But if he dv>es, he'll find 
he's got a toughish customer to dexd with in 
Captain Samuel Prodder." 

'The mcnrhant-captain reached Beckenham as 
the evening shadows were deepening among the 
Fclden oaks and liceehes, and the long rays of 
red snnsliine fading slowly ont in the low sky. 
He drove up to the old red-brick mansion in a 
hired fly, and presented himself at the hall 
door just as Mr. Floyd was leaving the dining- 
room to finish the evening in his lonely study. 

The b:uiker paiLsed to glance with some slight 

snr]>ri5e at the loosely-clad, weather-beaten look- „ 

ing figure of the sailor, and mechanically put stiychnine pills for the friend whom, with cor- 



his hand among the gold and silver in his pock- 
et. He thought the scafuring man had come 
to present some jnitition for himself and his com- 
rades. A life-lK)at was wanted somewhere on 
the Kentish caist, perhaps, and this good-tem- 
|>ered looking, bronze-colored man had come to 
collect funds for tlie charitable work. 

He was thinking this, when, in reply to the 
town-bred footman's question, the sailor uttered 
the name of Prodder ; and in the one moment 
of its utterance his thoughts flew back over oue- 
and-twciuv years, and he was madly in love with 
a beantifui actress, who owned blushingly to that 
plebeian cognomciL The banker's voice was 
faint and husky as he turned to the captain, 
and bade him welcome to Fclden Woods. 

** Step this way, Mr. Prodder," he said, point- 
ing to the open door of the study. " I am xqtj 
glad to see yon. I— I->have often heard of 
you. You are my dead wife's runaway brother." 

Kven amid his sorrowful recollection of that 
brief happiness of the past, some natural alloy 
of pride had Its |wrt, and ho closed the study 
door carefully before he said this. 

**God bless yoa, sir," ho said, holding oot bis 



dial voice, he wns entreating to be of got^l cheer. 
If the speculators upon this year's Derby had 
known that Caractacus was to be the winner, 
they would scarcely have hazarded their money 
upon Bnckstone and the Marquis. We spend 
the best part of our lives in making mistakes^ 
and the poor remainder in reflecting how reiy 
easily we might have avoided them. 

Mr. Floyd ex)>lained, rather lamely perhaps, 
how it was that the Liverpool spinster had never 
been Informed of her grand-niece's marriage 
with. Mr. John Mellish; and the merchant-cap- 
tain announced his intention of stJirting for Don- 
caster early the next morning. 

" Don't think that I want to intrude apon yonr 
daughter, sir,*' he said, as if perfectly acquainted 
with the banker's nervous dread of such a visit. 
**I know her sUtion's high above me, though 
she's ror own sister's only child; and I make 
no doubt that those about her would be reodr 
enough to turn np their noses at a \ioar old sah 
that has been tossed and tumbled about in every 
vari<*ty of weather for this forty year. I only 
want to see her once In a way, and to hear hor 
say, peihapB| *Lor, nnde, what a nun old chap 
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joa are 1* There !" exclaimed Samnd Prodder, 
soddenlj, " I think, if I could onlj once hear her 
can me uncle, I could go back to tea and die 
happy, though I ncrer came ashore again." 



CHATTER XXL 
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BE 05LT SAID I AM A-WEAXT.' 



BfB. James Co!m:Rs found the long summer's 
day bang rather heavily upon his hands at Mcl> 
lish Park, in the society of the rheumatic ex^ 
trainer, the stable-boys, and Steeve llargrarcit, 
the soAy, and with no liternry resources except 
the last Saturday's Be/Ts -^(/V, and sundry flimsy 
sheets of shiny, slippery tissue-paper, fonrarded 
him by post irnm King Charles's Crof^, in the 
busy town of Leeds. 

He might hare found plenty of work to do in 
the stables, perhaps, if he had had a mind to do 
it ; but after the night of the storm there was a 
perceptible change in his manner; and the sho^y 
pretense of being very busy, which he had made 
on his first arrival at the Park, was now ex- 
changed for a listless and undisguised dawdling 
and an unconcerned indifference, which caused 
the old trainer to shake his gray head, and mut- 
ter to his hangers^n that the new chap warn*t 
up to mooch, and was evidently too grand for 
his business. 

Mr. James eared very little for the o])inion of 
these simple Yorkshire men ; and he yawned in 
their faces, and stifled them with his cigar-smoke, 
with a dashing indifference that harmonized well 
with the gorgeous tints of his complexion and 
the lustrous splendor of his lazy eyes. He had 
taken the trouble to make himself very agreea- 
ble on the day succeeding his arrival, and had 
distrilHitcd his hearty slaps on the shoulder and 
friendly digs in the ribs right and left, until he 
had slapped and dug him.«clf into considerable 
populari^ among the fricndlv rustics, who were 
ready to be bewitched by hisLandsome face and 
flashy manner. But after his interview with 
Blrs. Mellish in the cottage by the north gates, 
he seemed to abandon all desire to please, and 
to grow suddenly restless and discontented — so 
restless and so discontented that he felt inclined 
even to quarrel with the unhappy softy, and led 
his red-haired retainer a sufficiently uncomfort- 
able life with hit whims and vagaries. 

Stephen Hargraves bore this change in his 
new master's manner with wonderful patience. 
Rather too patiently, perhaps; with that slow, 
dogged, uncomplaining patience of those who 
keep something in reserve as a set-off against 
present forbearance, and who invite rather than 
aroid injury, rejoicing in any thing which swells 
the great account, to be squared in future storm 
and fuiT. The tofiy was a roan who could 
board his hatred and vengeance, hiding the bad 
]]assions away in the dark comers of his poor 
shattered mind, and bringing them ont in the 
dead of the night to **kiss and ulk to," as the 
Moor's wife kissed and conversed with the straw, 
berry-embroidered cambric. There mmtt surely 
have.been very little " society" at Qiprus, or Mrs. 
Othello could scarcely have been reduced to such 
insipid company. 

Ilowever it might be^ Steeve bora Bfr. Con- 
j«i% careless iniolcnoe lo Toiy meekly that the 



trainer laughed at his attendant for a poor-spir- 
ited hound, whom a pair of flashing black eyes 
and a lady*s toy riding-whip could frighten out 
of the poor remnant of wit left in hb muddled 
brain. He said something to this effect when 
Steeve displeased him once, in the courhe of the 
long, temper-trying summer's day, and the softy 
turned away with something very like a cliuc|;]e 
of savage pleasure in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. lie was more obsequious than 
ever after it, and was humbly thankful for the 
ends of cigars which the trainer liberally be- 
stowed upon him, and went into Doncaster for 
more spirits and more cigars in the course of 
the day, and fetched and carried as submissive- 
ly as that craven-spirited hound to which his 
employer had politely compared biro. 

Mr. Conyers did not even make a pretense of 
going to look at the horses on this blazing 5th 
of July, but lolled on the window-sill, with his 
lame leg upon a chair, and his back against the 
frame -work of the little casement, smoking; 
drinking, and reading his price-lists all through 
the sunny day. The cold brandy and water 
which he poured, without half an 'hour's inter- 
mission, down his handsome throat, seemed to 
have far less influence upon him than the same 
amount of liquid would have had upon a horse. 
It would have put the horse out of condition, 
perhaps, bitt it had no effect whatever upon the 
trainer. 

Mrs. Powell, walking for the benefit of her 
health in the north shrubberies, and incurring 
imminent danger of a sunstroke for the same 
])raiseworthy reason, contrived to pass the lodge, 
and to see Mr. Convers lounging, dark and 
splendid, on the winuow-sill, exhibiting a kit-^ 
cat of his handsome person framed in the clus- 
tering foliage which hung about the cottage 
walls. She was rather embarrassed by the pres- 
ence of the softy, who was sweeping the door- 
step, and who gave her a glance of recognition 
as she passed — a glance which might perhaps 
have said, '* We know his secrets, you and I, 
handsome and insolent as he is ; we know the 
paltry price at which he can be bought and 
sold. But we keep our counsel — we keep our 
counsel till time ripens the bitter fruit upon the 
tree, though our fingers itch to pluck it while it 
is still green." 

Mrs. Powell stopped to give the trainer good- 
day, expressing as much surprise at seeing him 
at the north lodge as if she had been given to 
understand that he was traveling to Kamtsehat. 
ka ; but Mr. Conyers cut her civilities short with 
a yawn, and told her, with easy familiarity, that 
she would be conferring a favor upon liim by 
sending him that morning's Timtt as soon as 
the dailv papers arrived at the Park. The en- 
sign's widow was too mneh under the influence 
of the graceful impertinence of his manner to 
resist it as she might have done, and returned 
to the house, bewildered and wondering, to com- 

Ely with his request. So through the oppressive 
eat of the summer's day the trainer smoked, 
drank, and took his ease, while his dependent 
and follower watched him with a pnssled face^ 
revolving vaguely and confusedly in his dull, 
muddled brain the events of the previous night 
Bat Mr. James Conyers grew weaiy at lait 
even of his own ease ; and that inherent restleia- 
nest which cansed Rsuclai to tire of his happj 
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rallrr, and sicken for the free breezes on the hill- 
tops and the clamor of the disunt ciiici, arose 
in the bosom of the trainer, and urew so strong 
that he began to chafo at the rural quiet of the 
north lodKC, and to shuffle his poor hime leg 
trearilj from one position to another in sheer 
discontent of mind, which, by one of those many 
subtle links between si)irit and matter that tell 
ns we are mortal, cdmmunicaled itself 4o his 
body, and pave him that chronic dibordcr which 
is popularly called "the fidgets"— an unquiet 
fever, generated amid the fibres of the brain, and 
findin;; its way by that physiological telegraph, 
the spinal marrow, to the remotest station on 
the hnnian railway. 

Mr. James snflTorcd from this common com- 
plaint to such a degree that, as the solemn strokes 
of the church clock vibrated in sonorous music 
above the tree-tops of Mcllish Pork in the sunny 
evening atmosphere, he threw down his pipe with 
an impatient Khrng of the shoulders, and called 
to the softy to bring him hb hat and walking- 
stick. 

•'Seven o'clock," he muttered; "only seven 
o'clock. I think there must have been twenty- 
four hours in this blessed summer's day.** 

lie stood looking from the little casement 
window with a discontented frown contracting 
his handsome eyebrows, and a ))eevish expression 
distorting his full, classically-moulded lips as he 
said this. He glanced through the little case- 
ment, made smaller by its clustering frame of 
roses and clematis, jcsssamine ^nd myrtle, and 
looking like the port-hole of a ship that sailed 
ni)on a sea of summer verdure. He glanced 
through the circular opening left by that scent- 
ed framework of leaves and blossoms, into the 
long glades, where the low sunlight was flicker- 
ing ^ijion waving fringes of fern. He followed 
with his listless glance the wandering intricacies 
of the underwood, until they led his weary eyes 
away to distant patches of blue water, slowly 
changing to opal and rose-color in the declining 
light. He saw all these things with a lazy apa- 
thy, which had no power to recognize their beau- 
ty, or to inspire one latent thrill of gratitude to 
Him who had made them. He had better have 
been blind ; surely he had better havo been blind. 

He turned his back npon the evening sunshine, 
and looked at the white face of Stceve Hargravea, 
the softy, with every whit as much pleasure as 
he had felt in looking at Nature in her loveliest 
aspect. 

**A long day," he said; "an infernally te- 
dious, wearisoine day. Thank God, it's over." 

Strange that, as he uttered this impious thanks- 
giving, no subtle inflnence of the future crept 
through his veins to chill the slackening puUes 
of his heart, and freeze the idle words upon his 
lips. If he had known what was so soon to 
come ; if he had known, at he thanked God for 
the death of one beautiful summer's day, never 
to be bom again, with its twelve hours of oppor- 
tunity for good or evil, surely he would have 
groveled on the earth, stricken with a sudden 
terror, and wept aloud for the shameful history 
of the life which lav behind him. 

He had never shed tears but onoo since his 
childhood, and* then those tears were scalding 
drops of baffled rage and vengeful fury at the 
vtter defeat of the greatest scheme of his life. 

"I shall go into Doncaster to-night, Har- 



grayea," he said to the softy, who stood deferen- 
tially awaiting his master^ pleasure, and watch- 
ing him, as he had watched him all day, furtive- 
ly but incessantly; "I shall ijiend the evening 
in Doncaster, and— and— see if I can pick up a 
few wrinkles about the September meeting; not 
that there's any thing worth entering among 
this set of screws, Lord knows," he added, with 
undisguised contempt for poor John's beloved 
stable. " Is there 9- dog-eart, or a trap of any 
kind, I can drive over in ?" he asked of the softy. 

Mr. Hargraves said that there was a Newport 
Pagnell, which was sacred to Mr. John Mellish, 
and a gig that was at the disposal of any of the 
upper servjonts when they had occasion to go 
into Doncaster, as well as a covered van, which 
some of the lads drove into the town every daj 
for the groceries and other matters required al 
the house. 

" Very good," said lilr. Convers ; "von may 
run down to the stables, and tell one of the boys 
to put the fastest pony of the lot into the New- 
port Pagnell, and to bring It np here, and to 
look sharp." 

" But nobody but Cluster Mellish rides in the 
Newport PngneU," suggested the softy, with an 
accent of alarm. 

" What of that, yon cowardly hound ?" cried 
the trainer, contemptuously. "I'm going to 
drive it to-night, don't you hear? D — n his 
Yorkshire insolence ! Am I to be put down by 
him t It's his handsome wife that he takes such 
pride in, is it ? Lord help him 1 Whose mon- 
ey bought the dog-cart, I wonder? Aurora 
Floyd's, perha])s. And I'm not to ride in it, I 
suppose, because it's my lord's plcasnre to drive 
his black-eyed lady in the sacred vehicle. Look 
yon here, you brainless idiot, and understand me, 
if you can," cried Mr. James Convert, in a sud- 
den rage, which crimsoned his handsome face, 
and lit up his lazy eyes with a new fire — " look 
you here, Stephen Hargraves ; if it wasn't that 
I'm tied hand and foot, and have been jJotted 
against and thwarted by a woman's cunning at 
every turn, I could smoke my pipe in yonder 
house, or in a better house, this day." 

He pointed with his finger to the pinnacled 
roof, and the reddened windows glittering in the 
evening sun, visible far away among the trees. 

" Mr. John MeUish 1" he said. " If his wife 
wasn't such a she-devil as to be too many guns 
for the cleverest man in Christendom, I'd soon 
make him sing small. Fetch the Newport Pag- 
nell," he cried, suddenly, with an abrupt change 
of tone ; " fetch it, and' be qnick. I'm not side 
to myself when I talk of this. I'm not safe when 
I think how near I was to half a million of 
money," he muttered under his breath. 

He limped out into the open air, fanning him- 
s^ with the wide brim of his felt hat, ai^ wip. 
ing the perspiration from his forehead. 

"Be quick," he cried, impatiently, to hit de- 
liberate attendant, who had listened eagerly to 
eveVy word of his master's passionate ulk, and 
who now stood watching him even more intently 
than before; **be quick, man, can't you? I 
don't pay ron five shillings a week to stare at 
mc . Fetch the trap. I*ye worked myself into 
a fever, and nothing but a rattling drive will set 
me right again." 

The softy shuffled off as rapidly as it was with- 
in the range of his ability to walk. Hehadner- 
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€r been seen to ran in his life, bnt had a slow, 
sidelong gait, which had some faint rcsomblnucc 
to that of the lower reptiles, but very little in 
common w^ith the motions of his fcllow-men. 

Mr. James Confers limped up and down the 
little grassj lawn in front of the north lodge. 
The esicitement which liad crimsoned his face 
mradually subsided as he vented his disquietude 
in occasional impatient exclamations. **Two 
thousand pounds,*' he muttered ; ** a pitiful, pal* 
trj two thousand. Not a twelvemonth's interest 
on the money I ought to have had — the money 
I should have had, if—** 

lie stopped abruptlv, and growled something 
like an oath between liis set teeth as he struck 
his stick with angiy violence into the soft grass. 
It is especially hard when we are reviling our bad 
fortune, and quarreling with oiir fate, to find at 
last, on wandering backward to the source of our 
ill luck, that the primary cause of all has been 
our own evil-doing. It was this that made Mr. 
Couyers stop abruptly in his reflections upon his 
misfortunes, and break off with a smothered oath, 
and Ibtcn impatiently for the wheels of the New- 
port Pagnell. 

The softy appeared presently, leading the hor^e 
by the bridle. Ho had not presumed to seat 
himself in the sacred vehicle, and he stared won- 
dcringly at James Conyera as the trainer tum- 
bled about the chocolate-cloth cushions, arrang- 
ing them afresh for bis own ease and comfort. 
Neither the bright varnish of tlie dark brown 
panels, nor the crimson crest, nor the glittering 
steel ornaments on the neat harness, nor any of 
the exquisitely finished appointments of the liglit 
vehicle, provoked one word of criticism from Air. 
Conycrs. He mounted as easily as his lame leg 
would allow him, and, taking the reins from the 
softy, lighted his cigar preparatory to starting. 

'* You needn't sit up for me to-night,*' he said, 
as be drove into the dusty high road ; '* I shall 
be late." 

Mr. Horgraves shut the iron gates with a loud 
clanking noise upon his new master. 

'*But I shall, though," he muttered, looking 
askant through the bars at the fast-disappearing 
Newport Pagnell, which was now little more than 
a black spot in a white cloud of dust; "but I 
shall sit up, though. You'll come home drunk, 
I lay." (Yorkshire is so pre-eminently a horse- 
racing and betting county, that even simple coun- 
try folk who have never wagered a six}«nce in 
the quiet course of their lives say ** I lay" where 
a Londoner wonld say " I dare say.") ** You'll 
come home dmnk, I lay ; folks generally do from 
Doncastcr; and 1 shall hear some more of your 
wild talk. Yes, yes," he said, in a slow, reflect- 
ive tone, *| it's veiy wild t,ilk, and I can't make 
top nor tail of it yet— not yet ; but it seems to 
me somehow as if I knew what it all meant, onlv 
I can't put It together — I can't put it together. 
There's something missin*, and the want of that 
something hinders me putting it together." 

He rabbed his stubble of coarse red hair with 
hb two strong, awkward hands, as if he would 
fain have rabbed some wanting intelligence into 
his head.. ' 

**Two thousand ponnd,** he said, walking slow- 
ly back to the cotugo-»*'two thousand pound. 
It's a powrer of money. Why, it's two thousand 

iionnd that the winner gets by the great race at 
ffewmarkety and there's all the genUcfolks ready 



to give their ears for it. There's great lords 
fighting and struggling against each other for it ; 
so it's no wondier a poor fond chap like mc thinks 
summat about it." 

He sat down upon the step of the lodge door 
to smoke the cigar-ends which his benefactor had 
thrown him in the course of the day ; but he still 
ruminated upon this subject, and he still stopped 
sometimes, between the extinction of one cheroot 
stump and the illuminating of another, to mut- 
ter, **T\vo thousand jiound. Tuenty hundred 
pound. Forty times fifty ponnd," with an unc- 
tuous chuckle after the enunciation of each fig- 
ure, OS if it was some pririlege even to be able to 
talk of such vast sums of money. So might some 
doting lover, in the absence of his idol, murmur 
the lielovcd name to the suumier breeze. 

The last crimson lights upon the patches of 
blue water died out beneath the gathering dark- 
ness; but the softy sat, still smoking, and still 
ruminnting, till the stars were high in the purple 
vault above his head. A little after ten o'clock 
he heard the rattling of wheels and the trump of 
horses' hoofs upon the high road, and, going to 
the gate, he looked out through the iron bars. 
As the vehicle dashed by the north gat«.!s, he saw 
that it was one of the Mellish-Park carringea 
which had liccn sent to the station to meet John 
and his wife. 

** A tihort visit to Loon'on," he muttered. ** I 
lay file's been to fetch the braiss." 

The greedy eyes of the half-witted groom 
peered through ^hc ir: ii bars at the passing car- 
riage, as if he would have fuin looked through 
its opaque panels in search of that which he 
had denominated " the brass." He had a vague 
idea that two thousand ]x)unds would be a great 
bulk of money, and that Aurora would carry it 
in a chest or a bundle that might be perceptible 
through the carriage window. 

** I'll lay she's been to fetch t' brass," he re- 
peated, as he crept back to the lodge door.. « 

He resumed his scat upon the door-step, hit 
cigar-ends, and his reverie, rabbing his head 
very often, sometimes with one hand, sometimea 
with both, but always as if he were trying to rab 
some wanting sense or power of perception into 
his wretched brains. Sometimes he gave a short 
restlchs sigh, as if he had been trying all thii 
time to guess some difficult enigmal and was on 
the point of giving it np. 

It was long after midnight when Mr. Jamet 
Conyers returned, very much the worse for bran- 
dy and water and dust. He tumbled over the 
softy, still sitting on the step of the open door, and 
then cursed Mr. Hargraves for being in the way. 

•* B't s'nc' y' h'v' ch's'n I' s't 'p," said the train- 
er, speaking a language entirely composed of con- 
sonants, ••y' m'y dr'v' tr'p b'ck t' st'bl'a." 

By which rather obscure 8]ieech he gave the 
softy to underntand that he was to take the dog- 
cart back to ^Ir. Mellish's stable-yard. 

Stee^-e Hargraves did hit dranken master's 
bidding, and, leading the hone homeward 
through the quiet night, found a cross boy with 
a lantern in his band waiting at the gate of the 
stable-yard, and by no means dbposed for con- 
versation, except, indeed, to the extent of the 
one remark that he, the crosi boy, hoped the 
new trainer wasn't going to be up'to this game 
eveiy night, and hoped the mare, which had 
been bred for a raoeci hadn't been 111 need* 
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AH John MclHsh'i hones ■eemed to have been 
breJ for racer*, and to have dropped grnduallj 
from pros|«cii*-c winners of the Derby, Oaks, 
Chester Cup^ Grout Ebor, York>liire Stakes, Le- 
ger, and Doncaster Cup, to say nothing of minor 
Ticlories in the way of Northumberland I'latcs, 
Livcrp(>i)I Autumn Cups and Curragh Handi- 
caps through every variety of failure and de- 
feat, into the every-day ignominy of harness. 
Even the van which carried groceries was drawn 
by a slim-h'g^cd, narrow-chested, high-shoulder- 
ed animal, called the ** Yorkshire Childers," and 
bouglit, in its sunny coUhood, at a great price by 
poor John. 

Mr. Conyors was snoring aloud in his little 
bedroom whon Stcave Hargraves returned to the 
]odg«*. The softy stared wonderingly at the 
hanilsomo face brutalized by drink, and the 
classical head flung back upon the crumpled 
pilldw in one of those wretched ])ositions which 
intoxication always chooses for its rejKise. Stecve 
Hargravvs rubbed his head harder even than be- 
fore as he looked at the perfect profile, the red, 
half parted lips, the dark fringe of lashes on the 
faintly crimson-tinted cheeks. 

** Perhaps I might have been good for summat 
if rd been like ^ti,** he said, with a half savage 
mclanchnlv. '* I shouldn't have been ashamed 
of myself tlicn. I shouldn't have crept into dark 
comers to hiile myself, and think why I wasn't 
like other people, and what a bitter, cruel shame 
it was that 1 wasn't like *em. You\'e no call to 
hide yourself from other folks ; nolxKly tells yon 
to get out of the way for an ugly hound, as you 
told me this morning, hang yon. The world's 
smooth enough for you.**" 

{Jp may Caliban have looked at Pro«?pero with 
envy and hate in his heart before going to his 
obnoxious tasks of dish-washing and trencher- 
scrapinir. 

He shook his fist at the unconscious sleeper as 
he finished speaking, and then stoo])cd to pick 
np the trainer's du^ty clothes, which were scat- 
tered upon the floor. 

*• I sn]>pose I'm to brush these before I go to 
bed," he muttered, " that my lord mav have em 
reatly when he wakes in th' morning.'* 

Ho took the clothes on his Urm and the light 
in his hand, and went down to the lower room, 
where he found a brush an^ sot to work sturdily, 
cnveloiiing himself in a cloud of dust, like some 
ugly Arnbian </cnie who was going to transform 
him<clf into a handsome prince. 

He stopped suddenly in his brnshing by-and- 
by, and crumpled the waistcoat in his hand. 

"There's some paper," he exclaimed. "A 
paper sewed up between stuff and linin'." 

He omitted the definite article before each of 
the substantives, as is a common habit with his 
conntrA'mcn when at all excited. 

** A bit o' i»nper," he repealed, •* between stnflT 
and linin.' Til rip t* waistcoat open and see 
what 'tis." : 

He took his einsp-knife from his pocket, care- 
fully unripped a part of one of the seams in -the 
waistcoat, and extracted a ]>iece of |>ai>er folded 
double — a deeent>sized square of rather thick 
paner, partly printed, partly written. 

He loaned over the light with his elbows on 
the table, and read the contcnu of this paper, 
slowly and Inhorhmsly, following every word with 
his thick forcflnger, 'sometimes stopping a long 



time upon one syllable, loiiietiinef tiring back 
half a fine or so^ but always plodding patiently 
with his ngly forefinger. 

When ho came to the last word, he boret sod- 
denly into a loud chuckle, as if he had jnst sac- 
cevded in guessing that diflieult enigma which 
had puzzled him all the evening. 

** 1 know it all now," ho said. *• I can pnt it 
all together now, his words, and hers, and the 
money. I can put it all together, and make ont 
the meaning of it. She's going to give him the 
two thousand pound to go away from here and 
say nothing about this." 

Ho refolded the {mper, replaced it carefully in 
its hiding-place l>ctween the stuff and lining of 
the waistcoat, then searched in hik ca|>acious 
|iocket for a fnt leathern book, in which, among 
all sorts of odds and ends, there were some nee- 
dles and a tangled skein of black thread. Tlien, 
stooping over the light, he slowly sewed np the 
seam which he had ripped open, dexterously and 
neatly enough, in 8])iie of the clumsiness of hia 
big fingers. 



CHAITER XXIL 

STILL CON8TAXT. 

Mr. James Coxtcrs took his breakfast in his 
own apaitment upi^n the morning of his visit to 
Doncaster, and Stephen Ha^graves waited npon 
him, carrying him a basin of muddy coffee, an«l 
enduring his ill humor with the long-sufferinj 
which seemed peculLir to this humpbacked, low- 
voiced stable-helper. 

The trainer rejected the coffee and called for 
a ]>ii«, and lay smoking half the summer room- 
ing, with the scent of the roses aq,d honepuckle 
floating into his close chamber, and the Jnly 
sun>«hine glorifying the sham roses and blue lil- 
ies that twisted themselves in florieultnral mon- 
strosity about the cheap paper on the walls. 

The softy cleaned his master's boots, set them 
in the sunshine to air, washed the breakfast 
things, swept the door-step, and then seated him- 
self u])on it to ruminate, with his elbows on his 
knees and his hands ftvisted in his coarse red 
hair. Tlie silence of the summer atmosphere 
was only broken by the drowsy hum of the in- 
sects in the wood, and the occasional dropping 
of some early-blighted leaf. 

Mr. Conyers's temper had been in no manner 
improved by his night's dissipation in the town 
of Doncaster. Heaven knows what entertain- 
ment he had found in those lonely streets, the 
grass-grown market-place and tenantless stalls, 
or that dreary and hermetically-sealed building, 
which looks like a jirfson on three sides and a 
' chapel on the fourth, and which, during the Sep- 
tember meeting, bursts suddenly into life and 
light with huge posters flaring against its gannt 
walls, and a bright blue-ink announcement of 
, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, or Mr. and Mrs. 
I Charles Kean, for five nights only. Normal 
I amusement in the town of Doncaster between 
those two oases in the rear's dreary circle, the 
spring and autumn meetmgs, there is none ; bat 
of abnormal and special entertainment there 
may be much, only known to such men as Mr. 
James Conyers, lo'whom the most sinuous alley 
is a pleasant road, so long as it leads, directly 
or indirectly, to the bettiug-man'i god — Bloney* 
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Howerer this might be, Mr. Conjcre bore upon 
him all the sjmptoins of haviDg, as the popular 
plirase has it, made a night of it. His eves 
were dim and glassy ; his tongne hot and farrcd, 
and uncomfortably large for his parched month ; 
his band so shakjr that the operation which he 
perfonned with a razor U'fore his looking-glass 
was a toss-np between suicide and sliaving. His 
hoary head seemed to have been transformed 
into a leaden box full of buzzing noLscs ; and 
after getting half through his toilet, he gave it 
up for a bad job, and threw himself upon the bed 
he had just left, a victim to that biliary derange- 
ment which inevitably follows an injudicious ad- 
mixture of alcoholic and malt liquors 

"A tumbler of Uockheimer,'* ho muttered, 
** or even the third-rate Chablis they give one 
at a tabk d'hute^ would freshen me up a little ; 
but theru*s nothing to bo had in this abominable 
place except brandy and water.** 

He called to the softy, and ordered him to 
mix a tumbler of tho last-named beverage, cold 
and weak. 

Mr. Conyers drained the cool and Incid 
draught, and flung himself back ni>on tho pillow 
with a sigh of relief. He knew that ho would 
be thirsty again in five or ton minutes, and that 
the respite was a brief one ; but still it was a 
respite. • 

** Have they como home ?** he asked. 
"Who?" 

•* Mr. and Mrs. Mellish, yon idiot !'* answered 
the trainer, fiercely. * * Who else should I bother 
my head about? Did tliey come home last 
night while I was away ?** 

The softy told his master that he had seen one 
of the carriages drive past the north gates at a 
little after ten o'clock upon the preceding night, 
and that he supposed it contained Mr. and ^Irs. 
Mellish. 

**Thcn you*d better go up to the house and 
make sure,** said Mr. Conyers; **I want to 
know." 

" Go up to th' house?" 
"Tes, coward! yes, sneak! Do yon suppose 
that Mrs. BfeDish will eat you V* 

'*I don*t su}ipose naught o* t* sort,** answered 
the softy, sulkily, *'bnt I'd rather not ga** 

"But I tell you I want to know,** said Mr. 
Conyers; '*I want to know if Mrs. Mellish is at 
home, and what she*s np to^ and whether there 
are any visitors at the hotise, and all about her. 
Do you understand ?** 

** Tea ; it's easy enough to understand, but it's 
rare and difficult to do,*' replied Stecve Har- 
graves. **How am I to find out? Who*8 to 
tell me?** 

•* How do I know ?•* cried the trainer, impa- 
tioDthr; for Stq>hon Hargraves*s slow, dogged 
stupidity was throwing tlie datihing James Con- 
vers into a fever of vexation. ' * How do I know ? 
][>on*t voa see that I'm too ill to stir from this 
bed ? I*d go myself if I wasn't. And can't yon 
go and do what I tell yon without standing ar- 
guing there until you drive roe mad ?** 

Steeve Hargravea muttered some snlky apol- 
ogy, and shufHed out of the room. Mr. Con- 
yvrs*s handnome eyes followed him with a dark 
frown. It is not a pleasant state of healt h which 
•occeods a drunken debauch; and the trainer 
waf angry with himself fur the weakness which 
bad taken him to Doncaster upon the preceding 



evening, and thereby inclined to vent his anger 
upon other people. 

There is a great deal of vicarious penance 
done in this world. Ladv*s-maids are a]4 to suf- 
fer for the follies of their mistresses, and Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere's French abigail is extreme- 
ly likely to hare to atone for young Laurence's 
death by patient endurance of my ladv's ill tem- 
per, and much unpicking and remaking of bod- 
ices, which would have fitted her ladyship well 
enough in any other state of mind than the re- 
morseful misery which is engendered of an evil 
conscience. I'he ugly gash across young Lan- 
rcnce's throat, to say nothing of the cruel slan- 
ders circulated after the inquest, mny make life 
almost unendurable to the poor meek nurseiy- 
governess who educates Lady Clara's younger 
sisters ; and the younger sl«ters themselves, and 
ronmma and papa, and my lady*s youthful con- 
fidantes, and even her haughtiest adorers, all 
have their share in the expiation of her lady- 
ship's wickedness. For she will not— or she can. 
not — meekly own that she has been guiltv, and 
shut herself away from the world, to make her 
own atonement and work her own redemption. 
So she thrusts the burden of her sins upon other 
people's shoulders, and travels the first stage to 
captious and disappointed old.maidism. 

The commercial gentlemen wlfo make awk- 
ward mistakes in the city, the devotees of the 
turf whoso misfortunes keep them away from 
Mr. Tattcrsall's premises on a settling-day, can 
make innocent women and children carry the 
weight of their sins, and suffer the penalties of 
their foolishness. Papa still smokes his Cabanas 
at fourpence ha1f|.<cnny n]>iecc, or his mild Turk* 
ish at nine shillings a pound, and still din«0 at 
the ** Crox^Ti arid Sceptre" in the drowsv summer 
weather, when the bees are asleep in tfie flowera 
at Morden College, and the fragrant hav newly 
stacked in the meadows beyond Blaclcheath. 
But mamma must wear her faded silk, or have 
it dyiKl, as the case may be ; and the children 
must forego the ]>roroised hap)>itiess, the wild de- 
light of sunny rambles on a shingly beach, bor- 
dered by yellow sands that stretch away to hug 
an ever-changeful and yet ever-oonstant ocean 
in their tawny arms. And not only mamma 
and the little ones, l*r.t other mothers and other 
little ones, must help in the heavy sum of pen- 
ance for the dofuulter'i iniquities. The baker 
may have calculated upon receiving that long- 
standing account, and may have planned a new 
gown for his wife, and a summer treat for hit 
little ones, to be |»aid for by the expected money ; 
and tho honest tradesman, souroci by the disap- 
pointment of having to disappoint thofe he lovei, 
is likely to bo cross to them in the bargain, ana 
even to grudge her Sunday out to the household 
drudge who waits at his little table. The influ- 
ence of the strong man's evil deed slowlv perco- 
lates throngh, insidious channels of wliich he 
ne\'er knows or dreams. The deed of folly or 
of guilt does its fatal work when the sinner who 
committed it has forgotten his wickedness. Who 
shall say where or when the results of one nan*k 
evil-doing shall cease? The seed of sin engen- 
ders no common root, shooting straight u]iward 
through the earth, and bearing a given crop. It 
is the germ of a foul running weed, whose strag- 
gling snckers traiiel nndorgronnd, beyond the 
ken of mortal eye, beyond tho power of mortel 
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cnlcnlation. If Lonii XV. had been a consd- 
tuiions man, terror an^l raarder, misery and con- 
fu>ion, might never hare reigned npon the dark- 
ened face of beautiful France. If Eve had re- 



ened 

jccted the fatal fruit, we might all have been in 

Eden to-day. . ^. , 

Mr. Jnmes Conycm, then, after the manner of 
mankind, vented his spleen upon the only |)cr8on 
who came in hi* way, and was glad to be able to 
dispatch the sofiy upon an unpleasant errand, 
and mnkc his attendant as uncomfortable as he 

was himself. 

** Mv head rocks as if I was on board a steam- 
packet'," he muttered, as he lay alone in his little 
bedroom, •*and my hand shakes so tliai I cant 
hold my pi|K5 steady while I fill it. Tm in a nice 
state to have to talk to her. As if it wasn't as 
much as I can do at the best of times to be a 
match for her.* 

He flung aside his pipe half filled, and turned 
his head wearily upon the pillow. The hot sun 
and the buzz of the insects tormented him. 
There was a big blue-bottle dv blnndering and 
wheeling about among the folds of tlie dimity 
bcd-cnrtains — a fly which seemed the very gen- 
ius of delirium tremens ; but the trainer was too 
ill to do more than swear at his purple-winged 
tormentor. 

He was awakened from a half doze by the 
troblo voice of a small stable-boy in the room be- 
low. Ho called out an;;rily for the lad to come 
up and fit ate his business. His business was a 
mos5af;e from Mr. John McUish, who wished to 
see the trainer immediately. 

••J/r. MclIi^h," muttered Jnmes Conycrs to 
himself. "Toll your master Tm too ill to stir, 
biit that rU wait' upon him in the evening," ho 
said to the boy, ** You can see Tm ill, if you*ve 
got anv eyes, and you can say that you found mc 
in bed/* 

The lad departed with these itL^truetions, and 
Mr. Convers returned to his own thoughts, which 
appeared to be by no mcan^ agreeable to him. 

To drink spirituous liquors and play all-fours 
in the sanded taproom of a sporting public is no 
doubt a very delicious occupation, and would Ite 
altogether Elysian and unobjectionable if one 
could always be drinking s])irits and phiying nll- 
fv>urs. But as the finest picture ever painted by 
Raphael or Rubens is but a dead blank of can- 
vas uiion the reverse, so there is generally a dis- 
aj^rceable other side to all the pleasures of earth, 
and a certain reaction after card-playing and 
brandy-drinking \i-hich is more than equivalent 
in misery to the pleasures which have preceded 
it. Mr. Conyers, tossing his hot head from side 
to side npon a ]iillow which seemed even hottor, 
took a very ditTcrent \'iew of life to that which 
he had exfK>undcd to his boon companions only 
the night before in the taproom of the **Lion 
and Lamb,** Doneaster. 

'*I should liked to have stopped over the Lc- 
gcr," he muttered, *• for 1 meant to make a hatful 
of money out of the Conjuror ; for if what they 
s.iy at liichmond is any thing like truth, he's 
s:ifo to win. But there's no going against my 
lady when her mind*8 made up. It's take it or 
leave it — yes or no— and be quick aliout it." 

Mr. Conyers garnished his s])ecch with two or 
three expletives common enough among the men 
with whom he had Kved, but not to be recorded 
bora, and, doting his eyes, fell into a dozo— a 



half waking, half sleeping torpkfity, n wWA te 
felt as if his bead had become a ton-wc ijght^of 
iron, and was dragging him backward tlu^i^gh 
the pillow into a bottomless abyss. 

While the trainer lay in thb comfortless scad- 
slumber, Stephen Hargravcs walked slowlj and 
sulkilv through the wood on bis may to tbe in- 
visible fence, from which point he meant to re- 
connoitre the premises. 

The irregular facade of the old honse fronted 
him across the smooth breadth of lawn, dotted 
and broken by parti-colored flo]f er-beds ; by rns- 
tic clumps of gnarled oak supporting mightj 
clusters of vivid scarlet geraniums, all alUme in 
the som^hinc ; by trellised arches laden with trail- 
ing roses of every varying sliade, from palest 
blush to deepest crimson; by groups of evcf^ 
greens, whose every leaf was rich in beauty and 
InxurLnncc, whoso every tangled garland voold 
have made a worthy chaplct for a kinfs. 

The softy, in tho semi-darknesses of his son!, 
had some glimmer of that light which was alto- 
gether wanting in Mr. James Conyers. lie leh 
that these things were beautiful. Tho broken 
lines of th3 iw-covcrcd house-front, Gothicheie^ 
Elizabctlun tbere, were in some manner pleaa- 
ant to him. Tho scattered rosc-lcaTe* on the 
lawn ; the flickering shadows of the ereijgreens 
upon the grass ; the song of a skylark too lazy 
to soar, and content to warble among the buslh- 
tho ri]ipling sound of a tiny waterfall far 



away in the wood, made a language of which be 
only understood a few straggling syllables here 
and there, but which was not altogether a mean- 
ingless jargon to him, as it was to the trainer. Id 
whose mind llolborn Hill wonld have conveyed 
as much of tho sublime as the untrodden path- 
ways of the Jnngfran. The softy dimly per- 
ceived that Mellish Park was beautiful, and he 
felt a fiercer hatred against the pennon whose in- 
fluence had ejected him from his old hone. 

The house froutcd the south, and the Vene- 
tian shutters wero all closed upon this hot sum- 
mer's day. Stephen Hargravcs looked for his 
old enemy Bow-wow, who was likely cnoogh to 
bo lying on the broad stone steps before the hidl 
door ; but thero was no sign of the dog's pres- 
ence any where about The hall door was closed, 
and the Venetian shutters, under the rose and 
clematis shadowed veranda which sheltered John 
Mcllish's room,wcrc also closed. The softy walk- 
ed round by the fence which encircled the lawn 
to another iron gate which opened close to John*k 
room, and which was so completely overshadow- 
e<l by a clump of beeches as to form a safe point 
of observation. This gate had been left ajar by 
Mr. Mellish himself, most likely, for that gentle- 
man had a ha])]>y knack of forgetting to simt the 
doors and gates which he opened ; and the softy, 
taking courage from the stillness around and 
about the houso, ventured into the garden, and 
crept stealthily toward the dosed shatters before 
tho windows of Mr. MeUish's ai»artment, with 
much of the manner which might distinguish 
some wretched mongrel cur who trusts himself 
within earshot of a roastiff*s kennd. 

The mastiff was out of the way on thia occa- 
sion, for one of the shmters was ajar; and when 
Ste]>hi*n Hargra res peeped cantumsly into the 
room, he was rdiereu to find it empty. John*i 
elbow-chair was pn.-ihed a little way from the ti^ 
ble, which was laden with open pistol-cases and 
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broech - loading; rrrolrcn. Iliese, with two or 
throe silk handkerchiefs a piece of chamois 
leather, and a bottle of oil, bore witness that 
Mr. ^Iclli<h had been bc'i;uiling the morning by 
the pleasing occujiotiun of inspecting and clean, 
ing the firc-amis which formed the chief orna- 
ment of hb study. 

It was his habit to begin thb operation with 
great preparation, and altogether upon a gif;antic 
scale ; to reject all assistance with scorn ; to put 
hira^lf in a violent perspiration at the end of 
half an hour, and to send one of the 8i*rrants to 
finish the busiucss, and restore the room to its 
old order. 

The softj looked with a covetont ere at the 
noble array of gnns and pistols. lie had that 
innate lore of thc$e things which seems to be im- 
]>lantcd in every breast, whatever its owncr^s 
state or station. He had hoarded his money 
once to buy himself a gun ; but when he had 
saved the fivc-and-thirty shillings demanded by 
a certain pawnbroker of Doncaster for an old- 
fashioned musket, which was almost as heavy as 
a small cannon, his courage failed him, and he 
conld not bring himself to part with the precious 
coins, whose very touch could send a thrill of 
rapture through the slow current of his blood. 
No, he conld not surrender such a sum of money 
to the Doncaster pawnbroker even for the pos- 
session of his heart's desire; and as the stern 
money-lender refused to take payment in weekly 
instalments of sixpences, Stephen was fain to go 
without the pm, and to h<^ that some day or 
other Mr. John Mcllish wonld reward hu services 
by the gift of some disused fowling-piece by For- 
sythe or Manton. But there was no hope of 
such happiness now. A new dynasty reigned at 
Mcllish, and a black-eyed qncen, who hated him, 
had forbidden him to sully her domain with the 
traces of his shambling loot. Ho felt that he 
was in momentary peril upon the threshold of 
that sacred chainber, which, during his long 
•crrice at Mellbh Park, he had always regarded 
as a very temple of the beautiful ; but the sight 
of fire-arms upon the table had a magnetic at> 
traction for him, and he drew the Venetian shat- 
ter a little way farther ajar, and slid himself in 
through the open window. Tlien, flushed and 
trembling with excitement, he dr^jiped into 
John*s chair, and began to handle the precious 
implements of warfare upon pheasants and par- 
tridgex, and to turn them about in his big, clum- 
ty hands. 

pelicions as the gnns were, and delightful 
though it was to draw one of the revolvers up to 
his shoulder, and take aim at an imaginary 
pheasant, the pistols were oven still more attract- 
ire, fur with them he conld not refrain from tak- 
ing imaginary aim at his enemies; sometimes 
at James Conycrs, who had snuUicd and abused 
him, and had made the bread of dependence bit- 
ter to him ; very often at Aurora ; once or twice 
at poor John ^lellish ; but always with a dark- 
newt n))on his pallid face which would have prom- 
ised little mercy had the pistol been loaded and 
the enemy near at hand. 

There was one )iistol, a small one, and an odd 
Mie apparently, for he conld not find its fellow, 
which took a peculiar hold upon his fancy. It 
was as |iretlv as a lady*s t<»y, and small enongh 
to be carricfi in a ladyV pocket ; but the hammer 
snapped upoa the ni'jiple, whea the sof^y palled 
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the trigger, with a sound that evidently meant 
mischief. 

** To think that such a little thing as this conld 
kill a big man like yon,** muttered Mr. Har- 
graves, with a jerk of his head in the direction 
of the north lodge. 

He had this pistol still in his hand when the 
door was suddenly opened, and Aurora Mcllish 
stood upon the threshold. 

She bpoke as she opened the door, almost be* 
fore she was in the room. 

'*John, dear,** she said, '* Mrs. Powell wants 
to know whether Colonel Mnddison dines hers 
to-day with the Ix>f^houses.'' 

She drew back with a shudder that shook ber 
from head to foot as her eyes met the softy's 
hated face instead of John's familiar glance. 

In spite of the fatigue and agitation whidi she 
had endured within the last few da}is she was 
not looking ill. Her eyes were unnatunDy 
bright, and a feverish color burned in her chceksL 
Her manner, always impetuous, was restless and 
impatient to-day, as if her nature had been 
charged with a terrible amount of electridtr, 
till she were likely at any moment to explode m 
some tempest of anger or woe. 

**yu« here!** she exclaimed. 

The softy, in his embarrassment, was at a loss 
for an excuse for his presence. . He pulled his 
shabby hair skin cap ofi*, and twisted it round 
and round in his great hands, but he made no 
other recognition of his late master's wife. 

'* \Mio sent you to this room ?** asked BTrs. 
Mellish; **I thought you had been forbidden 
this place — the house at least," she added, her 
face crimsoning indignantly as she spoke, ** al- 
though Mr. Conyers may choose to bring yon to 
the north lodge. ^Vho sent you here ?** 

** Him,** answered Mr. Hargraves, doggedly, 
with another jerk of his head toward the mill- 
er's abode. 

'Mames Conyers?" 

"Yes.- 

" "What docs he want here, then ?*• 

" lie told me to come down t* th* honse^ and 
see if vou and the master *d come back." 

"Then you can go and tell him that we have 
come baek,"6ho said, contemptuously, "and that, 
if he*d waited a little longer, he would have had 
no occasion to send his s])iea after me:** 

The softy crept toward the window, fedinx 
that his dismissal was contained in these words, 
and looking rather suspiciously at the array of 
driving and hunting whips over the mantel-piece. 
Mrs. Mellish might have a fancy for laying one 
of these about his shoulders if he happeiwd to 
offend her. 

" Sto]i !** she said, impctnonsl^, as he laid his 
hand upon the shutter to push it open; "since 
yon arc here, yon can take a message, or a scrap 
of writing,*' she said, contcmptnonsly, as if she 
conld not bring herself to call any commnnica- 
titm between herself and Mr. Conyers a note or 
letter. "Tes; vou can take a few lines to yonr 
master. Stop there while I write.** 

She waved her hand with a gesture which ex. 
pressed plainlv, "Come no nearer; yon are too 
obnoxious to be endured except at a distance^** 
and seated herself at John's writing-taUe. 

She scratched two lines with a qnill pen omw 
a slip of paper, which she folded while the Ink 
wasstiUwet. Sho looked for an c&Tdope among 
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her hufllmnd'f littered paraphernalia of aeconnt- 
buokii bilU, Tcci'ipt«, and pricc-ltstt, and finding 
one after some little trouble, put the folded pa- 
per into it, fastened the pimnied flap ^Ith ner 
lips, and handed the missive to Mr. Harg^rca, 
who had watched her with hungrr eyei, eager to 
fathom this new «tage in the nivstery. 

Was the two thousand pounds in that enre- 
lope? he thought. Xo, surely, such a sum of 
money must be a huge pile of gold and silver — 
a mountain of glittering coin, lie had seen 
checks sometimes, and bank«notes, in the hands 
of Laoglcy, the trainer, and he had wondered 
how it was that money could bo represented by 
tho$c pitiful bits of paper. 

" I'd raythcr hav't i* goold," he thought ; •* if 
'twas mine, I*d have it all i* goold and silver.** 

lie was very glad when ho found himself safe- 
ly clear of tho whips and Mrs. John Mcllish, and 
as soon as he reached the shelter of the thick 
foliage upon tho northern side of tho Park, he 
set to work to examine the packet which had 
been intrusted to him. 

Mrs. MelHsh had liberally moistened the ad- 
hesive flap of tho envelope, as people are apt to 
do when they are in a hunry ; the consequence 
of which carelessness was that tho gum was still 
so wet that Stephen Ilargravcs found no difficulty 
in opening tho envelope without tearing it. He 
looked cautioubly about him, convinced himself 
that ho was unobserved, and then drew out the 
slip of paper. It contained very little to reward 
him for his trouble — only these few words, scrawl- 
ed in Aurora's most careless hand : 

" Be on the southern side of tho wood, near 
the turnstile, between half past eight and nine.*' 

Tho softy grinned as he slowly made himself 
master of tliis communication. 

'* It*s uncommon hard wroitin*, t* make out 
th' shapes o' th* letters,** he »aid, as he finished 
his task. ** Why can't gentlefolks wroit like Ned 
Tiller oop ai th* Ilcd Lion — printin* loike. It's 
easier to read, and a deal prettier to look at.** 

lie refastcned the cnvelojie, pressing it down 
with his dirty thumb to make it adhere once 
more, and not much improving its appearance 
thereby. 

"He's one of your rare careless chaps,*' he 
muttered, as he surveyed the letter; **he won't 
stop t* examine if it's been opened before. 
What's insoido were hardly worth th' trouble of 
openin* it ; but perh:)ps it's as well to know it 
too." 

Immediately after Stephen Ilargravcs had dis- 
appeared through the oj-en window Aurora turn- 
ed to leave the room by the door, intending to 
go in search of her husband. 

She was arrested on the threshold by Mrs, 
Powell, who was standing at the door, with the 
submissive and deferential patience of paid com- 
panionship depicted in her insipid face. 

**Does Colonel Maddison dine here, my dear 
Mrs.Mcllish ?*' she asked meekly, yet with a 
pensive earnestness which suggested that her life, 
or, at any rate, her pence of mind, depended upon 
the answer. " I am $o anxious to know, for of 
course it will make a diflerenee with the fish— 
and perhaps we ought to have some mulligataw- 
ny, or, at any rate, a dish of curry among the 
tntr^et^ for these elderly East-Indian officen are 



"I doD*t knoW|** answered Aurora, curtly. 

O 



** Were you itanding at the door long before I 
came out, Mrs. Powell ?" 

" Oh no," answered the ensign*! widow, **iioc 
long. Did yon not hear me knock?" 

'Sin. Powell would not have allowed herself to 
be betrayed into any thing so vulgar as an ab- 
breviation by the torments of the rack, and woald 
have neatly rounded her periodi while the awfnl 
wheel was stretching every muscle of her agon- 
ized frame, and the cxecnUoncr waitmg to gire 
the comp de grace, 

** Did yon not hear mo knock ?" she asked. 

**No,"saidAurora,*'yondidn*t knock! Did 
you?" 

Mrs. MellUh made an alarming pause between 
the two sentences. 

"Oh yes, too-wioe," answered Mrs. Powell, 
with as much emphasis as was consistent with 
gentility npon the elongated word; "I knocked 
too-wice ; but you soemed so Tcry much preoc- 
cupied that—" 

*'I didn't hear yon," interrupted Aurora; 
" yon should knock rather louder when you itaaf 
people to hear, Mrs. PoweQ. I — I came here to 
look for John, and I shall stop to put away his 
guns. Careless fellow — ^he always leaves them 
lying about." 

*' Shall I assist you, dear Mis. Mellish?^ 

**0h no, thank you." 

*' But pray allow me — guns are so interesting. 
Indeed, there is very little either in art or nature 
which, properly considered, is not — * 

** You had better find Mr. Mcllish, and ascer- 
tain if the colonel does dine here, I think, MnL 
Powell,** interrupted Aurora, shutting the lids of 
the pistol-cases, and replacing them upon their 
accustomed shelves. 

'* Oh, if you wish to be alone, certainly,** said 
the ensign's widow, looking furtively at Aurora's 
face landing over the breech-loading revolvers, 
and then walking genteelly and noiselessly out 
of the room. 

'*Who was she talking to?" thonght Mrs. 
PowelL '*I could hear her voice, but not the 
other person's. I suppose it was Mr. Mellish; 
and yet he is not generally so quiet." 

She stopped to look out of a window in the 
corridor, and found the solution of her doubts in 
the shambling figure of the softy making his way 
northward, creeping stealthily under shadow of 
the ])lantation that bordered the lawn. Mrs. 
Powell's faccltics were all cultivated to a state 
of unpleas.int perfection, and she was able, actu- 
ally as well as figuratively, to see a great deal 
farther than most people. 

John Mellish was not to be found in the houses 
and, on making inquiries of some of the servants, 
Mrs. Powell learned that he had strolled up to 
the north lodge to see tho trainer, who was con- 
fined to his bed. 

;• Indeed 1** said the efisign*s widow ; <* then I 
think, as wo really ought to know about the col- 
onel and the mulligatawny, I will walk to the 
north lodge myself and see Mr. Mellish." 

She took a sun-umbrella from the stand in the^ 
hall, and crossed the lawn northward ai a smart 
pace, in spite of the heat of the July noontide. 
''If I can get there before Ilargreves,** she 
thought, "I may be able to find out why be 
came to the house." 

The ensign's widow did reach the lodge before 
Stephen Uargravesi who stopped, ai we know. 
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under shelter of the folia^ in the loneliest path- 
way of the wood to decipher Aurora's scrawL 
She found John Mellish seated with the trainer, 
in the Utile parlor of the lodge, discussing the 
stable arrangement; the master talking with 
considerable animation, the servant listening 
with a listless monckalanc€ which had a certain 
air of depreciation, not to say contempt, for poor 
John's lacing stud. 3Ir. Conjcrs had risen from 
his bed at the sound of his employer's voice in 
the little room below, and had put on a dusty 
shooting-coat and a pair of shabby slippers, in 
order to come down and hear what Mr. Alcllish 
had to say. 

•* I'm sorry to hear you're ill, Conyers," John 
paid, heartily, with a freshness in his strong roice 
which seemed to carry health and strength in its 
creiy tone ; ** as you weren't well enough to look 
in at the house,' I thought I'd come over hero 
and talk to yon about business. I want to know 
whether we'ought to take Monte Christo out of 
his York engagement, and if you think it would 
be wise to let Konhem Dutchman take his 
chance for the Great Ebor. Hey ?" 

Mr. Mell'ish*! query resounded through the 
small room, and made the languid trainer shnd- 
der. Mr. Conycrs had all the pccrij»h suscepti- 
bility to discomfort or inconTcnicnce which go to 
make a man above his station. Is it a merit to 
be above one's station, I wonder, that pco)>le 
make such a boast of their unfitness for honest 
employments, and sturdy but progressive labor ? 
The flowen, in the fables that want to be trees, 
always get the worst of it, I remember. Per- 
haps that is because thev can do nothing but 
complain. There is no objection to their grow- 
ing into trees, if they can, I suppose, but a great 
ol»jection to their being noisy and disagreeable 
because ther can*t. With the son of the simple 
Coriiican advocate who made himself Eniperor 
of France the world had every syjnjtatiiy, but 
with poor lK>uis Fbilippe, who ran av^ay from a 
throne at tlie first shock that disturbed its equi- 
librium, I fear, very little. Is it quite right to be 
angry with the world because it worships success ; 
for is not success, in some manner, the stamp of 
dinnity? Self-aivsertion may deceive the igno- 
rant for a time, but wlien tlie noise dies away, we 
cut open the drum, and find that it was emjiti- 
ness that made the music. Mr. Conyers con- 
tented himself with declaring that he walked on 
a road which was unworthy of his footsteps, but 
AS he never contrived to get an inch farther upon 
the great highwnr of life, there is some reason 
to suppose that he had his opinion entirely to 
himself. Mr. Mellish and his trainer were still 
discussing stable matters when Mrs. Powell 
reached the north lodge. She stopped for a few 
minutes in the rustic doorwav, waiting for a 
pause in the conversation. Slio was too well- 
bred to interrupt Mr. Mellish in his talk, and 
there was a chance that she might hear some- 
thing by lingering. No contrast could be stron- 
ger than that pret^ented by the two men. John, 
broad-shouldered and stalwart ; his short, crisp 
chestnut hair brushed away from his sqnare fore- 
head ; his bright, open blue eves beaming honest 
sunshine upon all they looked at; his loose gray 
clothes neat and well made ; his shirt in the first 
freshnesi of the morning's toilet; every thing 
abont him made beautiful by the easy grace 
which k the peculiar property of the man who 



has been bom a gentleman, and which neither 
all the cheap finery which Mr. Moses can sell, 
nor all the expensive absurdities which ^Ir. Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse can buy, will ever bestow npon 
tbe/iorraiu or the vulgarian: the trainer, hand- 
somer than his master by as much as Antinous 
in Grecian marble is handsomer than the sub- 
stantially-shod and loose-coated young squires in 
Mr. Millais's designs ; as handsome as it is poa- 
sible fur this human clay to be, with evciy fea- 
ture moulded to the highest tvpe of positive 
beauty, and yet every inch of him a boor ; hii 
shirt soiled and crumpled, his hair rough and 
uncombed; his uushaven chin dark with the 
blue bristles of his budding beard, and smeared 
with the traces of last night's liquor ; his dingy 
hands supporting this dingy chin, and hb elbows 
bursting half out of the frayed slecvi*s of hii 
shabby shooting-jacket, leaning on the taUe in 
an attitude of indifFcrcnt insolence ; his counte- 
nance expressive of nothing but dissatisfaction 
with his own lot, and contempt for the opinions 
of other ]icoplc. All the homilies that could be 
preached ui)on the time-worn theme of beauty 
and its worthlcssness could never argue so strong- 
ly as this mute evidence presented by Mr. Con- 
vcrs himself in his slouching posture and his un- 
kempt hair. Is beauty, then, so little, one asks, 
on looking at the trainer and his employer? Is 
it better to be clean, and well-dressed, and gen- 
tlemanly, than to have a classical profile and a 
thricc-wom shirt? 

Finding very little to interest her in John's sta- 
ble-talk, Mrs. Powell made her presence known, 
and once more asked the all-important question 
about Colonel Maddison. 

•* Yes," John answered, ** the old boy is sure to 
come. I^t's have jilenty of chutnee, nod boiled 
rice, and proscned ginger, and nil the n>st of the 
unpleasant things that Indian officers live upon. 
Have you seen Lolly ?" 

Air. Mellish put on his hat, gave a last instmo- 
tion to the trainer, and left the cottage. 

**IIave you seen Ix>lly?" he asked again. 

•* Ye-es," replied Mrs. Powell ; "I have only 
lately left Mrs. Mellish in your room ; she had 
been s]>eaking to that half-witted ])crson — Har- 
graves I think he is called." 

"Speaking to Aim/" cried John; "speaking 
to him in my room ? Why, the fellow is forbid- 
den to cross the threshold of the house, and Mis. 
Mellish abominates the sig^t of him. Don't yon 
remember the day he flogged her dog, you know, 
and Lolly horse — had hysterics ?** added Mr. 
Mellish, choking himself with one word and sub- 
stituting another. 

**0h yes, I remember that little — ahem — un- 
fortunate occurrence perfectly," re)ilicd Mrs. 
Powell, in a tone which, in spite of iu amiabil- 
ity, implied that Aurora's escapade was not a 
thing to be easily forgotten. 

** Then it's not likely, yon know, that Lolly 
would talk to the man. You must be mistaken, 
Mrs. Powell." 

The ensign's widow simpered and lifted her 
eyebrows, gently shaking her head with a ges- 
ture that seemed to say, *'Did yon ever find me 
mistaken?'* 

" No, no, my dear Mr. Mellish,** she said, with 
a half playful air of conviction, *' there was no 
niiiitake on my part. Mrs. Mellish was talking 
to the half-witted person ; but you know the 
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pcnon it a fort of ■errant to Mr. Conycra, and 
Mr». Mdlish may hare had a metsaea for Mr. 

Convera." , ^ . 

«• A message for Aim r roared John, stopping 
suddcnlr and pUnling his stiols npon the ground 
in a rooVcraci.i of unconcealed ]»assion; "what 
messages should she have for him t Whr should 
»he want peoi»le fetching and canying between 

her and him?** . . ^ . . i 

Mn. Powcirs pale eyes lit up with a faint yel- 
low flame in their grccnUh pupils as Jolin broke 
out thus. **It is coming— it is coming— it is 
coming!** her ennous heart cried, and *he felt 
that a faint flush of triumph was gathering in 

her sickly checks. , ^ ,, „. . 

But in another moment Jobn Meliisn recorer- 
cd his self-command. Ho was angry with him- 
self for that transient passion. ** Am I going to 
doubt her again ?** he thought. . "Do I know 
so little of the nobility of her generous soul that 
I am ready to listen to every whisper, and terrify 
mvsflf with cvenr look ?** 

*Tliev had walked about a hundred yards away 
from ttie lodge by this time. John turned irres- 
olutely, as if half inclined to go back. 

" A message for Conycrs,** he said to Mrs. 
Powell ; "ay, ay, to be sure. It's likely enough 
she might want* to send him a message, for she's 
cleverer at all the stable business than I am. It 
was she who told me not to enter Cherry-stone 
for the Chester Cup, and, egad ! I was obiitinate, 
and I was licked — as I deserved to be, for not 
listenin); to my dtar girl.** 

Mrs. Powell would fain have boxed John's ear, 
had slie been tall enough to reach that organ. 
Infatuated fool! would ho never o})en his dull 
eyes and see the ruin that was preparing for him ? 

"You are a good husbaud, Mr. Mcllish,** she 
said, with gentle melancholy. " Your wife ottrfht 
to be happy!" she added, with a sigh which 
plainly hinted that Mrs. Mellish was miserable. 

"A good husband!" cried John; "not half 
good enough for her. What can I do to prove 
that I love her? \\liat can I do? Kothing, 
except to let her have her own way ; and what 
a little that seems ! Why, if she wanted to set 
that house on Are, for the pleasure of making a 
bonfire,'* he added, pointing to the rambling man- 
sion in which his blue eyes had first seen the 
light, "Td let her do it, and look on with her 
at the blaze.** 

"Are you going back to the lodge?" Mrs. 
Powell a^'ked quietly, not taking any notice of 
this outbreak of marital enthusiasm. 

They had retraced their steps, and were within 
a few paces of the little garden before the north 
lodge. 

" Going back?'* said John ; "no— yes." 

Between his utterance of the negative and the 
affirmative he had looked up, and seen Ste]ihen 
Hargravcs entering the little garden gate. The 
softy had come by the short cut through the 
wood. John Mellish quickened his pace, and fol- 
-lowed Stecve Hargravcs acroM the little garden 
to the threshold of the door. At the threshold 
he paused. The rustic poreh was thickly screen- 
ed by the spreading branches of the roses and 
honeysuckle, and John was unseen by those with- 
in. He did not himself deliberately listen; be^ 
onlr waited for a few moments, wondering whal 
to do next. In those few moments of iodecisioii 
he heard the trainer speak to his attendant : 



"Did yon see her?** he aiked. 

** Ay, sure, 1 see her." 

** And she gave yon a message?" 

'* No, she gare me this here." 

*' A letter!** cried the trainer*! eager Tcnce; 
"give it me.** 

John Mellish heard the tearing of the envelope 
and the crackling of the crisp paper, and knew 
that his wife had been writing to his terrant. 
He clenched his strong right hand nntO the nails 
dug into the muscular palm; then turning to 
Mrs. Powell, who stood close behind him, sim- 
pering meckJy, as she would have simpered at aa 
earthquake, or a revolution, or an^ other nation- 
al calamity not peculiariy affecting herself^ he 
said quietly, 

"Whatever directions Mrs. Mellish has git^n 
are sure to bo right; I won't interfere with 
them." He walked away from the north lodge 
as he spoke, looking straight before him, home- 
ward, as if the unchanging lode-star of his hon- 
est heart were beckoning to him aeross the dreaiy 
Slough of Despond, and bidding him take com- 
fort. 

"3Ir8. Powell, ** he said, turning rather sharp- 
ly upon the ensign*s widow, " I should be reij 
sorry to say any thing likely to offend yon, ia 
Tour character of— of a gncst beneath my roof; 
imt I shall take it a9>a favor to mvself if you will 
bo so good as to remember that I require no in- 
formation res|iecting my wife's movements from 
yon, or from any one. Whatever Mrs. Mellish 
does, she docs with my full consent, my perfect 
approbation. Ciesar's wife must not be sus- 
pected, and, by Jove, ma'am — ^yonll pardon the 
expression—John I^Iellish's wife must not be 
watched." 

"Watched! information!** exclaimed Mrs. 
Powell, lifting her pale eyebrows to the extreme 
limits allowed by nature. " Mv dear Mr. Mel- 
lish, when 'I really only casually remarked, in 
reply to a question of your own, that I believed 
Mrs. Mellish had—** 

"Oh yes," answered John, "I understand. 
There are several ways by which yon can go to 
DoncHSter from this house. Yon can go across 
the fields, or round by Harper's Common, an 
out-of-the-way, roundabout route, but yon get 
there all the same, you know, ma'am. / gener- 
ally prefer the high road. It mayn't be the 
shortest way, perhaps, but it's certainly the 
straightest,** 

The corners of Mrs. Powell's thin lower lip 
dropped perhaps the eighth of an inch as John 
made these observations, but she very quickly 
recovered her habitual genteel simper, and told 
Mr. Mellish that he really had such a droll way 
of expressing himself as to make his meaning 
scarcely so clear as could be wUhed. 

But John had said all that he wanted to say, 
and walked steadily onward, looking always to- 
ward that Quarter in which the pole-star might 
be supposed to shine, guiding him back to his 
home. 

That home so soon to be desolate! with such 
ruin brooding above it as in his darkest donbc% 
his wildest fears, he had never shadowed forth. 
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Oai TH£ THXESHOLD OF DJUULER MI8ESIB1. 

JoHH went straight to his own apartment to 
look for his wife, bnt he fonnd the gnns pnt 
back in their usnal phices, and the room empty. 
Aurora's maid, a smartly -dressed girl, came 
tripping ont of the scnrants* hall, where the rat- 
tling of kniTfs and forks announced that a rerj 
snlstantial dinner was being done substantia 
justice to, to answer John's eager inquiries. She 
told him that Mra. McUish had complained of a 
headache, and had gone to her room to He down. 
John went np stairs^ and crept cautiously along 
the carpeted corridor, fearful of ercnr footfall 
which might break the repose of his wife. The 
door of her dressing-room was ajar; he pushed 
it softly open and went in. Aurora was lying 
upon the sofa, wrapped in a loose white dressing- 
gown, her masses or ebon hair uncoiled and fall- 
ing about her shoulders in aerpentino tresses, 
that looked like shining blue-black snakes re- 
leased from poor Medusa's head to make their 
escape amid the folds of her garments. Hcarcn 
knows what a stranger sleep may have been for 
many a night to Mrs. Mcllish*s 'pillow, bnt she 
had fallen info a heavy slumber on this hot sum- 
mer's day. Her cheeks were flushed with a fe- 
Terish crimson, and one sfnnll hand lay under 
ber head, twisted in the tangled masses of her 
glorioos hair. 

John bent orer her with a tender smile. 

"Poor girl," he thought; •* thank God that 
the can sleep, in spite of the miserable secrets 
which hare come between us. Talbot Bulstrode 
left her because he could not bear the agony 
that 1 am sufTering now. What cause had he 
to doubt her? AVhat cause compared to that 
which 1 hare had a fortnight ago — the other 
night— this morning ? And yet — and yet I trust 
her, and will trust her, please God,'to the very 
end." 

He seated himself in a low oasy-chnir close 
beside the sofa upon which his sleeping wife Iny, 
and, resting his head upon his arm, watched her, 
thought of her, perhaps prayed for her, and after 
a little while fell asleep, snoring in base harmony 
with Aurora's regular breathing. He slept and 
snored, this horrible man, in the hour of his 
trouble, and behaved himself altogether in a 
manner most unbecoming in a hero. But then 
he is not a hero. He is stout and strongly built, 
with a fine broad chest, and unromantioally ro- 
bust health. There is more chance of his uying 
of apoplexy than of fading gracefully in a de- 
cline, or breaking a blood-vessel in a moment of 
intense emotion. He sleeps calmly, with the 
wann July air floating in npon him from the 
open window, and comforting him with its balmy 
breath, and he fully enjoys that rest of body and 
mind. Yet even in his tranquil slumber there 
is a vague something, some lingering shadow of 
the bitter memorici which sleep has put away 
from him, that fills his breast with a dull pain, 
an oppressive heaviness, which can not be shaken 
off. lie slept until half a dozen diffi-rent clocks 
in the rambling old house had come to one eon- 
elusion, and declared it to be five in the afier- 
Boon ; and he awoke with a start, to find his wife 
watching him, Heaven knows how intently, with 
her black eyes filled with solemn thought, and a 
ftrange eamettnesf in her face. 
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My poor Johtt,** she said, bending her bean- 
tifu] head and resting her burning forehead upon 
his hand, **how tired you must have been to 
sleep so soundlv in the middle of the day ! 1 
have been awake for nearly an hour watching 
yoo." 

"Watching me, Lolly— why?" 

"And thinking how good you arc to me. 
Oh, John, John, what can I ever do^what can 
I ever do to atone to yon for all — '* 

"Be happy, Aurora," he said, huskily, "be 
happv, and — and send that man away." 

"i will, John; he shall go soon, dear — to- 
night !" 

" What ! then that letter was to dismiss him ?" 
asked Mr. Mellish. 

" You know that I wrote to him ?" 

" Yes, darling, it was to dismiss him — say that 
it was so, Aurora. Pay him what money yon 
like to keep the secret that he discovered, bnt 
send him away, Lolly, send him away. The 
sight of him is hateful to me. Dismiss him, 
Aurora, or I must do so myself." 

He rose in his passionate excitement, bnt 
Aurora laid her hand softly n|ion his arm. 

"Leave all to me," she said, quietly. "Be- 
lieve me that I will act for the best. For the 
best, at least, if you couldn't bear to lose me ; 
and von couldn't bear that, could you, John ?" 

** Lose yon ! My God, Aurora, whv do yon 
say such things to me? I vrouldnU lose yon. 
Do yon hear, Lolly? I tvouldn't. I'd follow 
vou to the farthest end of the universe; and 
llcavcn take pity upon those that came be- 
tween us." 

His set teeth, the fierce light in his eyes, and 
the iron rigiditv of his mouth, gave an emphasis 
to his words wliich my pen could never give if 
I used every epithet in the English language. 

Aurora rose from her sofa, and, twisting her 
hair Into a thickly-rolled mass at the back of 
her head, seated herself near the window, and 
pushed back the Venetian shutter. 

"These people dine here to-day, John ?" she 
asked, listlessly. 

"The Lofthouses and Colonel Maddison? 
Yes. darling ; and it's ever so much jKist five. 
Shall I ring for your afternoon cup of tea ?" 

"Yea, dear, and take some with me, if yon 
wiU." 

Fm afraid that in his inmost heart Mr. Mel- 
lish did not cherish any very great aflection for 
the decoctions of bohca and gunpowder with 
which his wife dosed him ; but he would have 
dined upon cod-liver oil had she served the ban- 
qnct, and he strung his nerves to their extreme 
ten«ion at her supreme pleasure, and aflcctcd to 
highly relish the po^st-mcridian dishes of tea 
which his wife poured out for him in the sacred 
seclusion of her dressing-room. 

MrA. Powell heard the comfortable sound of 
the chinking of the thin egg-shell china and the 
rattling of the spoons as she passed the half-0|ien 
door on her way to her own apartment, and was 
mutely furious as she thought that love and har- 
mony reigned within the chamber where the 
husb.ind and wife sat at tea. 

Aurora went down to the drawing-room an 
hour after this, gorgeous in maize-colored silk 
and voluminous flouncings of black lace, with 
her hair plaited in a diadem upon her head, and 
fastened with three diamond start which Joba 
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had boogbt for her in the Rno de la Taix, and 
which were cnnuingly fixed ujion wire springs, 
which caiu>ed them to" vihratc with e%-cry chance 
movement of her hctuiiful head. You will wy, 
]ierha|Kt, that she was arrayed loo gandily fur the 
recc)ition of an old Indian officer and a country 
clergyman and his wife ; but if »he loved hand* 
some' dresses iK-tter than ^iIupler attire, it was 
frt^ui no ta*ic for display, Imi rather from an in- 
nate love of splendor and cx]xruditure, which 
was a part of hi-r exI»an^ivc nature. J>hc ha«> 
always been t.-in^ht to think of herself as Mi»s 
Floyil, the banker's daujihter, and fIic had Iteen 
taui:ht als) to tjicnd money as a duty which fhc 
owi.*d to society. 

Mrs. Lofthouso was a pretty little woman, 
with a )iale face and hazel eyes. Hio was the 
youngest daujihter of Colonel Maddison, and 
wjLS •• by birtln yon know, my dear, far su]ierior 
to jioor Mrs. Mellibh, who, in spite of her wealth, 
is only, etc., etc., etc.,*' as Margaret Lofthousc 
remarked to her female acipmintancc. She could 
not wry cas^ily forget that her father was the 
younger brother of a baronet, and had distin- 
guished him.<clf in some terrific manner by blo<Kl. 
thirsty demolition of Sikhs far away in the un- 
tractahlc East, and she thought it rather hard 
that Aurora should {Hissess such cruel advantages 
through some fiettifogging commercial genius 
on the part of her Glasgow ancestors. 

Rut as it was impossible for lumcst people to 
know Aurora without loving her, Mrs. Lofihoncc 
heartily forgave her her fifty thousand iK>imds, 
and declared her to be the denrcht darling in the 
wide world ; while Mrs. Mellish freely retnmed 
her friendlinciis, and caressed the little woman 
as she had caressed Lucy Hulstrode, with a su- 
perb yet affeciiouate condescension, such as Cle- 
opatra may have had for her handmaidens. 

The diimer went off ]ileasantly enough. Col- 
onel Maddison attacked the side-dishes specially 
provided for him, and praised the Mellish Park 
cook. Mr. Loft house explained to Aurora the 
plan of a new school-house which Mrs. Melll^h 
was p-iing to build for her husband's parish. 
She listened patientlv to the rather wearisome 
details, in which a batce-house, and a wash-house, 
and a Tudor chimney K>emed the leading feat- 
ures. She had heard so much of this before; 
for there was scarcely a church, or a hospital, 
or a model lotlging-hou^e, or a refuge for any 
misery or destitution whatever that had been 
lately elevated to adorn this earth, for which the 
banker's daughter had not helj»ed to pay. But 
her heart was wide enough fi^r them all, and she 
was always glad to hear of the b.ake-honse, and 
wash-house, and the Tudor chimney all over 
again. If she was a little less interested u]K>n 
this occasion than usual, Mr. Lofihouse did not 
oWr\'c her inattention, for in the simple earnest- 
ness of his own mind ho thought it scarcely pos- 
sible that the school-housc topic could failto ht 
interesting. Kothing is so difficult as to make 
people understand that von don't care for what 
they themselves es|ieiialfy affect. John Mellish 
could not believe that the entries for the Great 
Ebor were not interesting to Mr. Lofthouse, and 
the country clergyman was fully conrinced that 
the details of his philanthropic schemes for the 
regeneration of his parish conld not be otherwise 
than delightful to his host. But the master of 
MvUish l*ark wm Tery lUent, and lat with his 



glass in his hand, looking acroM the dinner-table 
and Mrs. Loft house's head at the sunlit tree-tops 
between tlio lawn and the north lodge. Auro- 
ra, from her end of the table, saw that gloomj 
glance, and a rcsolntc shadow darkened her face, 
expressive of the strengthening of some rooted 

{>urpose deep hidden in her heart. She sat so 
ong at dessert, with her eyes fixed n]K>n an 
apricot in her plate, and the shadow u]K>n her face 
deeitcning every moment, that poor Mrs. Loft- 
house was in utter despair of getting the signifi- 
cant look which was to release her from the 
blindage of hearing her father's stories of tigcr- 
shooiing and .pig-sticking for the two or three 
hundredth time. Perhaits she never wonld hare 
got that feminine signal had not Mrs. Powell, 
with A little significant '*hero,** made some ob- 
servation about the sinking sun. 

The cn«ign*s widow was one of those people 
who declare that there is a perceptible difference 
in the length of the days u[»n the twenty- third 
or twenty-fourth of June, and who go on an- 
nouncing the same fact until the long winter 
evenings come with the twenty-finst of Decem- 
ber, and it is time for them to declare the con- 
\*ersc of their late proposition. It was some re- 
mark of this kind that aroused Mrs. Mellish from 
her nnerie, and caused her to start nji suddenly, 
quite forgetful of the conventional simpering beck 
to her gnest. 

"Past eight!** she said; **DO^it's surely not 
so late?** 

**Yes it is, Lolly,** John Mellish answered, 
looking at his watch, '*a quarter jyast.** 

"Indeed! I beg your pardon, Mrs. Loft- 
honsc ; shall we go into the drawing-room ?** 

"Yes, dear, do,** said the clergyman's wife, 
"and let's have a nice chat. Papa will drink 
too much claret if he tells the pig-sticking stories,** 
she added, in a confidential w hisper. " Askyoor 
dear, kind husliand not to let him have too much 
claret, because he's sure to suffer with his liver 
to-morrow, and sav that Lofthouse ought to have 
restrained him. lie always says that its joor 
Riginald s fault for not restraining him.** 

John looked anxiously after bis wife, as he 
Ftf>od with the door in his hand, while the three 
ladies crossed the hall. lie bit his lip as he no- 
ticed Mrs. Powell's unpleasantly precise figure 
clot»e at Aurora's shoulder. 

" I think I spoke prcttr plainly, though, this 
morning," he thought, as lie closed the door and 
returned to his friends. 

A quarter past eight; twenty minutes past; 
five-and-twenty minutes past. Mrs. Loftbonse 
was rather a brilliant pianist, and was never 
happier than when interpreting Thalberg and 
Benedict upon her friends' Collard and Collards. 
Hiero were old-fashioned people round Don- 
ca.vter who Iwlicved in Collard and Collard, and 
were thankful for the melodr to bo got out of a 
good honest grand, in a solid rosewood case, nn- 
adomcd with canred glorification or ormolu fret- 
work. At scren-and-twenty minutes past eight 
Mrs. Lofthouse was seated at Aurora's piano^ ia 
the first agonies of a prelude in six flats ; a pre- 
lude which demanded such cxtraordinaij uses 
of the left hand across the right, and the right 
over the left, and such exercise of the thumbs ia 
all sorts of {lositions — in which, according to all 
orthodox theories of the {ire-Thalberg-ite school, 
no pianist'k tbnmbi shkould ever be used — that 
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Mrs. McIIish felt that her fncnd*f attention was 
not renr likclj to wander from the kcjt. , 

Wltlun the long, low-roofed drawing-room at 
Mellish there was a snng little apartment, hnng 
with innocent rosehnd-sprinkled chintzes, and 
famished with ma)tle-wood chairs and tables. 
Mrs. Lofthouse had not been seated at the piano 
more than five minntes when Aurora strolled 
frona the drawing-room to this inner chamber, 
leaving her gnest with no audience bat Mrs. 
PowelL She iingercd for a moment on the 
threshold to look back at the cnsign*s widow, 
who sat near the piano in an attitude of rapt at- 
tentioo. 

"She b watching me,** thought Aurora, 
*' thoogh her pink eyelids are drooping over her 
eves, and she seems to bo looking at the border 
of her pocket-handkerchief. She sees me with 
her chin or her nose, perhaps. How do I know ? 
She is all eves ! Bah I am I going to be afraid 
of Act, when I was never afraid of Aim f Wliat 
slioold I fear except — '* her head changed from 
its defiant attitude to a drooping posture, and a 
sad smile curved her crimson lips — ** except to 
make jtm nnhappv, mj dear, mj husband. Yes,** 
with a sudden lifting of her head, and rcassnmp- 
tion of its proud defiance, **my own true hus- 
band; the husband who has ke|)t his marriage 
TOW as unpolluted at when first it issued from 
bis lips!* 

I am writing what she thonght, remember, not 
what she said ; for she was not in the habit of 
thinking aloud, nor did I ever know any body 
who was. 

Aurora took up a shawl that she had flung 
apon the sofa, and threw it lightly over her 
head, veiling herself with a eloud of black lace, 
through which the re5t1ess, shivering diamonds 
shone out like stars in a midnight sky. She 
looked like Hecate, as she stood on the threshold 
of the French window lingering for a moment, 
with a deep-laid purpose in her heart, and a res- 
olute light in her eyes. The clock in the steeple 
of the village church struck the three quarters 
after eight while she lingered for those few mo- 
ments. As the last chime died awav in the 
summer air, she looked up darkly at tfic even- 
ing sky, and walked with a rapid footstep out 
upon the lawn toward the southern end of the 
wood that bordered the Park. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

CAFTAia FBODDLR CARniES BAD KEWS TO mS 
K]ECE*8 nOUSB. 

WniLB Aurora stood upon the threshold of 
the open window, a man was lingering upon the 
broad stone steps before the door of the entrance 
hall, remonstrating with one of John Mellisirs 
servants, who held supercilious mrley with the 
intruder, and kept him at arm's length with the 
contemptuous indifTerence of a well-bred servant. 

The stranger was Captain Samuel Prodder, 
who had arrived at Doneaster late in the after- 
noon, had dined at the "Reindeer,** and had 
come over to Mellish Park in a gig driven by a 
hanger-on of that establishment. The gig and 
the hanger-on were both in waiting at the bot- 
tom of the stqw; and if there had been any 
thing wanting to turn the balanoe of the foot- 



man's contempt for Captain Prodder's bine coat, 
loose shirt-collar, and silver watch-chain, the gig 
from the '* Itcindecr** would have done it. 

"Yes, Mrs. Mellish is at home,** the gentle- 
man in plush replied, ofter surveying the sea- 
captain with a leisurely and critical air, which 
was rather jtrovoking to poor Samuel, '* but she's 
engoged.** 

** But perhaps shell put off her engagements 
for a bit when she hears who it is as wants to see 
her,'* answered the captain, diving into his ca- 
pacious pocket. '* She'll tell a different story, I 
dare say, when yon take her that bit of paste- 
board." 

He handed the man a card, or rather let me 
say a stiff square of thick pasteboard, inscribed 
with his name, so disguised by the flourishing 
caprices of the engraver as to be not very easilr 
dccii>hercd by unaccustomed eyes. I1ie card 
bore Captiin Proddcr's address as well as his 
name, and informed his acquaintances that he 
was part owner of the Nancy Jant, and that all 
consignments of goods were to be made to him 
at etc., etc. 

The footman took the document between his 
thumb and finger, and examined it as minutely 
as if it had been some relic of the ^liddle Ages. 
A new light dawned upon him as he deciphered 
the inf(»nRation about the Ktmcjf Jane, and he 
looked at the captain fur the first time with some 
approach to human interest in his countenance. 

** Is it cigars you want to dispose hcff," he 
asked, ** or bandannas ? If it's cigars, you might 
come round to our *all, and show us the harticle." 

** Cigars !" roared Samuel Prodder. ** Do yon 
take me for a smuggler, you ?" Here fol- 
lowed one of those hearty seafaring epithets with 
which polite Mr. Chucks was aj/t to finish his 
speeches. ** I'm your missus's own uncle; least- 
ways I — I knew her mother when she was a lit- 
tic gal," he added, in considerable confusion ; 
for he remembered how far away his sca-cop- 
tninship thrust him from Mrs. Mellish ond her 
well-bom husband ; ** so just take her my card, 
and look sharp about it, will yon ?*' 

** We've a dinner-party," the footman said, 
coldly, ** and I don't know if the ladies have re- 
turned to the drawing-room; but if you're any- 
ways related to missus — I'll go and see." 

The man strolled leisurely away, leaving poor 
Samuel biting his nails in mute vexation at nav. 
ing lot slip that ugly fact of her relationship. 

*' Tliat swab in the same cut coat as Lord Kel- 
son wore aboard the Victory will look down npon 
her now he knows she's niece to a old sea-cap- 
tain that carries dry goods on commission, and 
can't keep his tongue between his teeth,*' he 
thought. 

The footman came back while Samuel Prod- 
der was upbraiding himself for his folly, and in- 
formed him that Mrs. Mellish was not to be found 
in tho house. 

** Who's that playin*upon the pianer, then ?*• 
asked Mr. Prodder, with ske)itical bluntnest. 

** Oh, that's the clngvman's wife," answered 
the man, contemptuously ; ** a dddyroMf guv- 
ness, I should think, for she plays too well for a 
real lady. Missus don't play— leastways only 
pawlkers, and that sort of think. Good-night." 

He clnsed the two half- glass doors upon Cap- 
tain Prodder without farther ceremony, and thnt 
Samuel out of his niece's honte. 
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"To think that I plnvcd hopscotch and swop- 
ped marbles for hardbake with this gaKs muth- 
er," thoof^ht the captain, " and that her servant 
tnms up his nose at me and shuts the door in my 

face!** 

It was in sorrow rather than in anger that the 
disappointed sailor thought this. lie had scarce- 
ly hoped for any thing better. It was only nat- 
ural that those about his niece should flout at 
and contemptuously entreat him. I/ct him get 
to Aer— let him come only for a moment face to 
face with £liza*s diild, and he did not fear the 

issue. 

•*rn walk through the Park," he said to the 
man who had driTcn him from Doncaster ; *' it's 
a nice cvenin', and there's pleasant walks under 
the trees to win*ard. You can drive back into 
the high road, and wiut for me agcn that *ere 
turnstile I took notice of as we come along.** 

The driver nodded, smacked his whip, and 
drove his elderly gray pony toward the Park 
gates. Captain' Samuel Proddcr went slowly 
and dclibcMtclr enough— the way that it was 
appointed fur him to go. The Park was a 
strange territory to him ; but, while driving past 
the outer boundaries, he had looked admiringly 
at chance o|ienings in the wood, revealing grassy 
amphitheatre:* enriched by sjm^ading oaks whose 
branches made a shadowy tracery u^ion the sun- 
lit turf. He had looked with a seaman's wonder 
at the inland beauties of the quiet domain, and 
had pondered whether it might not be a pleasant 
thing fur an old sailor to end his da\*s amid such 
monotonous wooiUand trancjuillity, far away from 
the sound of wreck and tempest, and the mighty 
voices of the dreadful deep; and, in his disni>- 
pnintment at not seeing Aurora, it was some con- 
solation to the captain to walk across the dewy 
grass in the evening shadows in the direction 
where, with a sailor's unerring topographical in- 
stinct, he knew the turnstile must be situated. 

Perha]is he had some hope of meeting his 
niece in the pathway across the Park. 'D»c man 
had told him that she was out. 8hc could not 
be far away, as there was a dinner-]iarty at the 
house, and she was scarcely likely to leave her 
guests. She was wandering about the Park 
most likely with some of them. 

The shadows of the trees grew darker upon 
the grass as Captain Proddcr drew nearer to the 
wood; but it was that sweet summer time in 
which there is scarcely one positively dark hour 
among the twenty -four j and though the village 
clock chimed the h.ilf hour af^er nine as the sail- 
or entered the wood, he was able to distinguish 
the outlines of two figures advancing toward him 
from the other end of the long arcade, that led 
in a shinting direction to the turnstile. 

The fignres were those of a man and woman 
— the woman wearing some light-colorcd dress, 
which shimmered in the dusk ; the man leaning 
on a stick, and obviously very lame. 

••Is it my niece and one of her visitors t" 
thought the captain ; ♦• maybe it is. I'll lay by 
to nort of 'cm, and let 'cm pass me.** 

oamnel Prodder stepped aside under the shad- 
ow of the trees to the left of the grassy avenue 
through which the two figures were approaching, 
and waited )»atiently until they drew near enough 
for him to distingnbh the woman's face. The 
woman was Mrs. Mellish, and she was walking 
on the left of the man, and was therefore Dearest 



to the captdn. Her head was turned away 
from her companion, as if in utter scorn and de- 
fiance of him, although she was talking to him 
at that moment. Her face, proud, pale, and di^ 
dainful, was visible to the seaman in the chiU^ 
shadowy light of the newly-risen moon. A low 
line of crimson behind the black trunks of a dis- 
tant group of trees marked where the sun had 
left iu last track in a vivid streak that looked 
like blood. 

Captain Prodder gazed in loving wonder at the 
beautiful face turned toward him. Ue saw the 
dark eyes, with their sombre de|»th, dark in an- 
ger and scorn, and the luminous shimmer of the 
jewels that shone through the black veil nnoa 
her haughty head. He saw her, and his heart 
grew chill at the sight of her pale beauty in the 
mysterious moonlight. 

** It might be m^ sbter*s ghost,** he thought, 
** coming upon me in thu quiet place ; it's a'most 
difficult to believe as it's flesh and blood.** 

He would have advanced, perhaps, and ad- 
dressed his niece, had he not been held back by 
the words which she was making as she passed 
him — ^words that jarred pamfully npon his neart, 
telling, as they did, of anger and Inttemess, dis- 
cord and misery. 

*'Yes, hate you," she said, in a clear voices 
which seemed to vibrate sharply in the dusk— - 
" hate you, hate yon, hate yon!** She repeated 
the hard phrase, as if there were some pleas- 
ure and delight in uttering it, which in her un- 
governable anger she could not deny herself. 
** What other words do you expect from me ?'* 
she cried, with a low mocking laugh, which had 
a tone of deeper misery and more utter hope- 
lessness than any outbreak of womanly weeping. 
•* Would you have me love you, or rcsiH»ct you, 
or tolerate you?" Her voice rose with each 
rapid question, merging into an hysterical sob, 
but never melting into tears. '* AYould you have 
me tell you any thing else than what I tell yon 
to-night ? I hate and abhor yon. I look upon 
you as the primary cam>e of every sorrow I have 
ever known, of every tear I have ever shed, of 
every humiliation I have ever endured — every 
sleejdcss night, every wcanr day, evciy dcspur- 
ing hour I have ever pa«sed. >(ore than this — 
yes, a thousand, thousand times more — I look 
upon you as the first cause of my father's wretch- 
edness. Yes, even before my own mad folly in 
believing in yon, and thinking yon — what?— 
Claude Melnotte, perhaps! A curse upon the 
man who wrote the play, and the player who act- 
ed in it, if it helped to make me what I was 
when I met yon ! I say again, I hate yon ; voor 
presence poisoiis my home, your abhorred shad- 
ow haunts my sleep — no, not my sleep, for how 
should I ever sleep knowing that you are near?" 

Mr. ConyerSy being apparently weary of walk- 
ing, leaned against the trunk of a tree to listen 
to the end of this outbreak, looking insolent de- 
fiance at the speaker. Bnt Aurora's passion 
had reached that point in which all conscious- 
ness of external things passes away in the com- 
plete egoism of anger and hate. She did not 
see his supereiliously indiflcrent look , her dilated 
eyes stared straight before her into the dark re- 
cess from which Captain Proddcr watched his 
sister's only child. Iler restless hands rent the 
fragile border of her shawl in the strong agony 
of her passion. IlaTe yon over seen this kind oi 
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woman in a panion ? Impokire, nervous, lensi- 
tire, iaogaine; with sncn a one passion u a 
madness — ^briel^ thank Hearcn ! and expending 
itself in sharpljr cruel words, and conralsive 
rendiags of laocs and ribboni| or coronera* juries 
might hare to sit eren oftener than thejr do. It 
is fortunate for mankind that speaking daggers 
is often quite as great a satisfaction to ns as us- 
ing them, and that we can threaten rery cruel 
things without meaning to carry them out. Like 
the little children who say, '* Won*t I just tell 
jour mother ?** and the terrible editors who i^Tite, 
" Won*t I gire you a castigation in the Market- 
Deeping Spirit ofth€ Timet, or the Walton-on- 
the->aie A thenaum V* 

** If you are going to give ns much more of 
this sort of thing,** said Mr. Conyers, with ag- 
graTating stolidity, ** perhaps you won*t object 
to my lighting A cigar r* 

Aurora took no notice of his quiet insolence ; 
but Captain Proddor, inroluntarily clenching his 
fist, bounded a step forward in his retreat, and 
shook the leares of the underwood about hu legs. 

''What's that?** exclaimed the trainer. 

*' Mr dog, perhaps,'* answered Aurora ; *' he*s 
about here with me.** 

"Curse the purblind cur,*' muttered Mr. Con- 
yers, with an uulightcd cigar in his mouth, lie 
struck a lucifcr match against the bark of a tree, 
and the vivid sulphurous light shone full upon 
his handsome face. 

'*A rascal," thought Captain Froddcr; '*a 
good-looking, heartk»s scoundrel What's this 
between my niece and him? He isn't her hus- 
band, surely, for he don't look like a gentleman. 
But it be ain't her husband, who is he ?" 

The sailor scratched his head in his bewilder- 
ment. His senses had been almost stupefied by 
Aurora's passionate talk, and he had only a con- 
fused feeling that there was trouble and wretch- 
edness of some kind or other around and about 
his niece. 

*'If I thought he'd done any tiling to injure 
her," he muttered, ** Fd pound him into such a 
jcUy that his friends would never know his hand- 
some face again as long as there was life in his 
carcase." 

^Ir. Conyers threw away the burning match, 
and puffed at bis newly-lighted cigar. He did 
not trouble himself to take it from his lips as he 
addressed Aurora, but spoke between his teeth, 
and smoked in the pauses of his discourse. 

" Perhaps, if you've — calmed yourself down — 
a bit," he said, "youll be so good as — to come 
to business. What do you want me to do?" 

*' You know as well as I do," answered An- 
xonL 

'* You want me to leave this place?" 

"YesjCorerer." 

** And to take what yon give me — and be sat- 
Stfied.** 

"Yea." 

"What if 1 refuse?" 

She turned sharply upon him as he asked this 
question, and looked at him for a few moments 
in silence. 

"\Miat if I refuse?** he repeated, still smok- 
inf. 

*'Lo6k to TOiuwlf !" she cried, between her 
set teeth; "that's all. Look to yourself I** 

«« WhatI you'd kill roe, I suppose?" 

"No,** answered Aurora; "bat I'd tell all, 



and get the release which I ought to have sought 
for two years ago.** 

" Oh ! ah I to be sure," said Mr. Conyers ; " a 
pleasant thing for Mr. Mellish, and our poor 
papa, and a nice bit of gossip for the newspapers. 
I've a good mind to put you to the test, and see 
if you've pluck enough to do it, my lady." 

bhe stamped her foot upon the turf* and tore 
the lace in her bonds, throwing the fragments 
away from her ; but she did not answer him. 

"You'd like to stab me, or shoot me, or stran- 
gle me, as I stand here, wouldn't you, now ?" 
asked the trainer, mockingly. 

" Yes," cried Aurora, " I would !" She flung 
her head back with a gesture of disdain as she 
spoke. 

'* Why do I waste my time in talking to yon?" 
she said. ' ' My worst words can inflict no wound 
upon such a nature as yours. My scorn is no 
more painful to you than it would be to any of 
the loathsome creatures that creep about the mar- 
gin of yonder pooL" 

The trainer took his cigar from hu mouthy 
and struck the ashes away with his little finger. 

" No," he said, with a contemptuous laugh, 
" Tm not very thin-skinned, and I'm }>retty well 
used to this sort of thing into the bargain. But 
suppose, as I remarked just now, we drop this 
style of conversation, and come to business. We 
don't seem to be getting on very fast this way." 

At this juncture, Captain Pnxldcr, who, in his 
extreme desire to strangle his niec(**s companion, 
had advanced veiy close upon the two speakers, 
knocked off lib hat against the lower branches 
of the tree which sheltered him. 

Tliere was no mistake this time about the 
rustling of the leaves. The trainer started, and 
limped toward Captain Prodder*s hiding-place. 

"There's some one listening to us," he said. 
"I'm sure of it this time — that fellow Har- 
gravcs, perhaps. I foncy he's a sneak." 

Mr. Conyers supported himself against the 
very tree behind which the sailor stood, and beat 
among the undcr-groAvth with his stick, but did 
not succeed m encountering the legs of the lis- 
tener. 

" If that soA-headed fool is playing the spy 
upon me, " cried the trainer, savagely, ** he'd bet- 
ter not let me catch him, for I'll make him re- 
member it if I do." 

" Don't I tell you that my dog followed me 
here?" exclaimed Aurora, contemptuously. 

A low rustling of the grass on the other side 
of the avenue, and at some distance from the 
seaman's place of concealment, was heard as 
Mrs. Mellish spoke. 

"77«fl/** your dog, if you like," ssid the'train- 
er ; " the other was a *man. . Come on a little 
way farther, and let's make a finish of this busi- 
ness ; it's past ten o'clock." 

Mr. Conyers was right. The church clopk 
had struck ten five minutes before, but the sol- 
emn chimes had fallen unheeded upon Aurora's 
ear, lost amid the angry Toices raging in her 
breast. She started as she looked around her 
at the summer darkness in the woods, and the 
flaming yellow moon, which brooded low npoo 
the earth, and shed no light upon the mystenoos 
pathways and the water-poob in the wood. 

The trainer limped away, Aurora walking by 
his side, yet holding herself as far aloof from 
him as tlie grassy pathway would allok. They 
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tff re cat ofbeariBfT, and ftlmost oat of ^ght, bo- 
fore the scA-captain conld cmeiire from a state 
uf utter uopcfactioa so far at to be able to look 
at the biu^incss io hs ripbt bearings. 

'* I ou^ht to ba* knocked him dovn,** he mat- 
tered at last, *'«-betbcr be*s her husband or 
whether he un^ I ought to hare knocked him 
don-n, and I would have done it too,** added the 
captain, resolnielr, *'if it hadn*t been that mj 
nioce sei-med to baTe a good fiery spirit of her 
own, and to be able to fire a jolly good broad- 
side in the way of hard words. I'll find my 
frkull-thatchcr if I can,** said Captain Prodder, 
groping for his hat among the brambles and the 
long grass» **and then 1*11 jost mn up to the 
turnstile and tell my mate to lay at anchor a bit 
longer with the hone and shay. IIe*ll bo won- 
dcrin* what Vm up to ; but I won't go back just 
yet ; 111 keep in the way of my niece and that 
swab with the game leg. 

The captain found his hat, and walked down 
tn the tura5ti1e, where be found the young man 
from the *' KoinJcer** fast asleep, with the reins 
1 H»e in his hands, and hb head upon his knees. 
The horse, w ith his head in an empty nose-bag, 
SvVmv.'d t\A fast asleep as the driver. 

The Toung man woke at the sound of the 
ttim>tile cre.iking upon its axis, and the step of 
tiiO sailor in the roaiiL 

**I alu*t guin* to get aboard just yet,** said 
Captain Proildcr ; " FU take another turn in the 
wood, as the evcnin's so pleasant. I come to 
trll jou I \vuiiKIn*t keep yon much longer, for I 
thought you'd think I was dead.** 

*' I did a'mo^t,'* answered the charioteer, can- 
didly. ** My word, ain*t yoa been a time I** 

** I met Mr. and >[». Melli^h in the wood,** 
rnid the captain, ** and I stopped to hare a look 
at 'cm. She's a bit of a spitfire, ain't she?" 
asked Samuel, with alFected carelessness. 

The vouiig man from the ••lleindccr" shook 
his head dubiously. 

** I daint know about that,'* he said; '*sbe*s 
a rare favorite hereabouts, with poor folks and 
gentry too. They do say as she horscw]iip))ed 
A poor fond chap as they'd got in the stables for 
ill-usin* her dog; and sarve him right, too,** 
added the young man, dccbirely. "Them 
softies is alius ricious.** 

Captain Prodder pondered rather doubtfully 
ujion this piece of information. He was not par- 
ticularly elated by the image of his sister's child 
laying a horsewhip upon the shoulders of her 
half-witted servant. This trifling incident didn't 
exactly harmonize with his idea of the beautiful 
heiress, playing upon all manner of instruments, 
and speaking half a dozen languages. 

"Yes,** re))eated the driver, "they do say as 
she gave t' fondy a good whopping ; and damme 
if I don't admire her for it.** 

"Ay, ay,** answered Captain Prodder, thongbt- 
frtlly. " Mr. Mellish walks lame, don't ho ?" ho 
asked, after a pause. 

" Lame !** cried the driver ; " Lord bless your 
heart, not a bit of it. John Mellish is as fine a 
young man as youll meet in this Riding— ay, 
and finer too. I ought to know. I've seen him 
^alk into our honse often cnongh in the race 
week." 

The capta!n*s heart sank strangely at this In- 
rjrraation. The man with whom ho had heard 
hif nioce quarreling was not her hatband, then. 



The sanabUe had seemed natural cnoogh to the 
uninitiated sailor while he looked at it in a mat- 
rimonial light, bat, teen from another aspect, it 
struck saddei terror to hit tturdy heart, ajid 
blanched the roddy huet in hit brown face. 
"Who wat he, then?** he thought; "who was 
it as my niece wat Lilkin* to— afker dark — alone 
— a mile off her own home, eh?** 

Before he could seek for a solution to the im* 
uttered question which agitated and alarmed 
him, the report of a pistol rang sharply through 
the wood, and found an echo under a distant hill. 

The horse pricked up his ears, and jibbed a few 
paces ; the driver gave a low whistle 

" I thought so,** be said. " Poacher* ! This 
side of the wood*t chock full of game; and, 
though Squire Mellish is alius thrcatenin* to pros- 
ecute *ein, folks know pretty well at hell never 
doit." 

The broad-shouldered, strong-limbed sailor 
leaned againtt the tumttile, trembling in CTcry 
limb. 

What was that which hit niece had said a 
quarter of an hour before, when the man bad 
asked her whether she woidd like to shoot him f 

"Leave your hoise,** he said, in a gas|ung 
voice; "tic him to the stile, and come with me. 
If— if — its poachers, we*ll — we'll catch 'cnu** 

The young roan looped the reins across the 
turnstile. He had no very great terror of any 
inclination for flight latent in the gray horsa 
from the "Reindeer.** The two men ran into 
the wood, the captain running in the direction 
in which his sliorp ears told him the shot had 
been fired. 

Tlie moon was slowly rising in the tranquil 
heavens, but there wat very little light yet in the 
wood. 

The captain stopped near a rustic summer- 
house falling into decay, and half buried amid 
the tangled foliage that clustered about the 
mouldering thatch and the dilapidated wood- 
work. 

"It wal hereabout the shot was fired," mnt* 
tcred the captain ; " about a hundred yards due 
nor'ard of the stile. I could take my oath as it 
weren't far from thu spot I'm standin* on." 

He looked about him in the dim light. He 
could see no one ; but an army might have hid- 
den among the trees that encircled the open 
patch of turf on which the summer-house had 
been built. He listened, with his hat off, and 
bis big hand pressed tightly on his heart, as if 
to still its tumultuous beating; ho listened at 
eagerly at he had often listened, far out on a 
glassy sea, for the first faint breath of a rising 
wind ; but he could hear nothing except the oc- 
casional croaking of the frogs in the pond near 
the summer-house. 

"I could have sworn it wat about here the 
shot was fired,'* he repeated. " God grant at 
it troj poacheri, after all ; but it*t given me a 
turn that't made me feel like some Cockney lub> 
her aboard a steamer betwixt Bristol and Cork. 
Lord, what a blessed old fool I am I*' muttered 
the captain, after walking slowly round the snm- 
mcr-house to convince himself diat there wot Be 
one hidden in it. ' * One 'ud think I'd never heerd 
the sound of a ha'p'orth of powder before to- 
night." 

He put on his hat, and walked a few paces 
forward, ttiU looking about cantionsly, ana ttiU 
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Bstening, but much easier in his mind than when 
fint he had re-entered the wood. 

He stopped suddenly, arrested bj a sound 
which has of itself withoat anjr reference to its 
power of association, a mysterious and chilling 
mfluence upon the hnman heart. This sound 
was the howling of a dog — the prolonged, mo- 
notonous howling of a dog. A cold sweat broke 
out upon the sailor's forehead. That sound, al- 
ways one of terror to his superstitious nature, was 
doubly terrible to-night. 

** It means death,** he muttered, with a groan. 
^ No dog cTcr howled like that except for death.** 

He turned back and looked about him. The 
moonlight glimmered faintly upon the broad 
patdi of stagnant water near the summer house, 
and upon its brink the captain saw two figures, 
black against the suipmer atmosphere — a pros- 
trate figure, lying clo«e to the edge of the water, 
and a largo dog, with his head uplifted to the 
sky, howling piteoosly. 

It was the bounden duty of poor John Mellish, 
in his capacity of host, to sit at the head of his 
table, pass the claret-jug, and listen to Colonel 
3Iaddison*s stories of the pig-sticking and the 
tiger-hunting as long as the Indian officer-chofe 
to talk for the amusement of his friend and his 
•on-in-law. It was perhaps lucky that patient 
Mr. Loft house was well up in all the stories, and 
knew exactly which departments of each narra- 
tive were to be laughed at, and which were to 
be liiitcncd to with silent and awe-stricken at- 
tention; for John Mellish made a very bad au- 
dience upon this occasion. He pushed the fil- 
berts toward the colonel at the very moment 
when *' the tigress was crouching for a spring, 
npon the rising ground exactly above us, sir, and 
when, by Jove, Charley Maddison felt himself at 
pretty close quarters with the enemy, sir, and 
never thought to stretch his legs under tliis ma- 
hogany, or any other man*s, sir ;** and he spoil- 
ed the officer's best joke by asking him for the 
claret in the middle of it. 

The tigers and the pigs were confusion and 
weariness of spirit to Mr. >lellish. lie was yearn- 
ing for the moment when, with any show of de- 
cency, he might make for the drawing-room, 
and find out what Aurora was doing in the still 
summer twilight. AVhen the door was opened 
and fresh wine brought in, he heard the rattling 
of the keys nnder Mrs. Lofthonse's manipula- 
tion, and rejoiced to think that his wife was seat- 
ed quietly, perhaps, listening to thoise sonatas in 
C flat which the rector's wifi delighted to inter- 
pret. 

The lamps were brought in before Colonel 
Maddison** stories were finished ; and when 
John's butler came to ask if the gentlemen would 
like cofrce,the worthy Indian officer said, '*Yes, 
by all mcons, and a cheroot with it. No smok- 
ing in the drawing-room, eh, Mcllish? ' Petti- 
coat government and window-eurtnins, I dare 
say. Clara doesn't like my smoke at the Rec- 
tory, and poor Lofthouso writes his rermons in 
the summer-house ; for he can't write without a 
weed, you know, and a volume of Tillotson, or 
some of those fellows, to prig from, eh, George?'* 
•aid the facetious gentleman, digging his son-in- 
law in the rihs with his fat old fingers, ond knock- 
ing over two or three wine-glasses in his ponder- 
ous joeosity. llow dreary it all seemed to John 



Mellish to-night I lie wondered how people fch 
who had no social mystery brooding upon their 
hearth ; no domestic skeleton cowering in their 
homely cupboard. He looked at the rector's 
placid face \rith a ^ang of eniy. There was no 
secret kept from Aim. There was no )>erpetnal 
struggle rending Ais heart; no dreadful doubts 
and fears that would not be quite lulled to rest ; 
no vague terror incessant and unreasoning: no 
mute argument forever going for^'ard, with piain- 
tiflTs counsel and defendant's counsel continual- 
ly pleading the same cause, and arriving at the 
same result. Heaven take pity upon those who 
have to suffer such silent misery, such secret de- 
spair ! We look at our neighbors* smiling faces, 
and say, in bitterness of spirit, that A is a Incky 
fellow, and that B can't be as much in debt as 
his friends say he is ; that C and his pretty wife 
are the happiest couple we know ; and to-mor- 
row B is in the Gazette, and C is weeping over 
a dishonored home, and a group of motherless 
children, who wonder what mamma has done 
that papa should be so sonj. Tlie battles are 
very quiet, but they are forever being fought. 
We keep the fox hidden under our cloak, bnt 
the teeth of the animal are none the U^ss sharp, 
nor the pain less terrible to bear ; a little more 
terrible, jicrhaps, for being endured silently. 
John Alellish gave a long sigh of relief when the 
Indian officer finished his third cheroot, and pro- 
nounced himself ready to join the ladies. The 
lam|>8 in tlie drawing-room were lighted, and the 
curtains drawn before the open windows, when 
tlie three gentlemen entered. Mrs. Lofthonse 
was asleep uyion one of the sofas, with a Book 
of Beauty lying open at her feet, and Mnt. Pow- 
ell, jmle and sleepless — sleepless as trouble and } 
sorrow, as jealousy and hate, as any thing that 
is ravenous and unapiH^asable — sat' at her em- 
broidery, working laltorious monstrosities npon 
delicate cambric muslin. 

The colonel dropped heavily into a luxurious 
easy-ehnir, and quietly abandoned himself to re- 
)x>se. Mr. Lofchouse awoke lib wife, and eon- 
suited her about the propriety of ordering the * 
carriage. John Mellish looked eagerly round 
the room. To him it was empty. The rector 
and his wife, the Indian officer and the ensign's 
widow, were only so many **phosphorescent spee- 
tralities,'*'* phantasm captains;" in short, Uiey 
were not Anrora. 

"Where's Lolly?** he asked, looking from Mrs. 
Lofthouse to Mrs. Powell ; " where's my wife ?'* 

" I really do not know,** answered Mrs. Pow- 
ell, with icy deliberation. "I have not been 
watching Mrs. Mellish.** 

The poisoned darts glanced away from John's 
preoccupied breast. There was no room in his 
wounded heart for such a petty sting as this. 

"Where's my wife?'* he cried, possionately ; 
" you mutt know where she is. She's not here. 
Is she up stairs ? Is she out of doors?*' 

•*To the best of my belief," replied the en- 
sign's widow, with more thon usual precision, 
"Mrs. Mcllish is in some part of the grounds; 
she has been out of doors ever since we left the 
dining-room.** 

The French clock npon the mantel -piece 
chimed the three quarters after ten as she fin- 
ished speaking, as if to give emphasis to her 
words, and to remind Mr. Mellish how long his 
> wife had been absent. He bit-hif Up fiercely, 
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and strode toward one of the windows. He was 
coinij to lot^k for his wife; but he stopped as he 
flung aside the window-curiain, arrested hj Mrs. 
Powell's uplifted hand. 

♦Mlark!" she said, "there is something the 
matter, 1 fear. Did vou hear that violent ring- 
ing ut the hall door.**^ 

Mr. Mellish let fall the curtiun and rc-«utcrcd 

the room. 

•♦•Ifs Aurora, no doubt," he said; "they've 
shut her out again, I suppose. I beg, Mrs. Pow- 
ell, that you will prevent this in future, lleally, 
ma'am, it is hard thai, my wife should be shut 
out of hor own house." 

lie might have said much more, but he stop- 
ped, p.nle and breathless at the K)mid of a hub- 
bub in the hall, and ru>hcd to the room door. 
He opened it and looked out, with Mrs. Powell 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lofihousc crowding behind 
him and looking over his shoulder. 

Half a dozen ser>'ants were ehistered round a 
roughly- drc.<>eil, seafaring -looking man, who, 
with his hat off and his disordered hair falling 
about his while face, was telling in broken sen- 
tence*, scarcely inti>Uigible for the si^aker's agi- 
tation, that u niurder had been done in the wood. 



CHAPrEU XXV. 

THE PEED THAT HAD BEKS IHJNE IX THE WOOD. 

The bare-headed seafaring man who stood 
in the centre of the ball was Captain Samuel 
Prodder. The scnred faces of the sen-ants gath- 
ered round bira told more plainly than his words, 
which came hoarst^-lv from his parched while lijJS, 
the nature of the titVmgs that he brought. 

John Mclli^h strode across tlio hall with an 
awful calmness on his white face, and, parting 
the hustled group of servant* with his strong 
anns as a mighty wind rends asunder the storm- 
beaten waters, he placed himself face to face 
with Captain Prodder. 

"Who arc you?" he asked, sternly; **and 
what has brought you here?** 

The Indian oflBcer had been aroused bv the 

m 

clamor, and had emerged, red andbn>tling witji 
self-importauce, to take his part in the business 
in hand. 

There arc some pies in the making of which 
every body yearns to have a finger. It is a great 
privilege, after some social convulsion has taken 
j>Iace, to be able to say, ** I was there at the time 
the scene occurred, sir ;'* or, " I was standing 
as close to him when the blow was stnick, ma'am, 
as I am to you at this moment.** People are 
apt to take pride out of strange things. An eld- 
erly gentleman at Donca«ter, showing mo his 
comfortably furnished apartments, informed me, 
with evident satisfaction, that Mr. William Pal- 
mer had lodged in those xeij rooms. 

Colonel Maddison pushed aside his daughter 
and li«rr husband, and struggled out into the hall. 

"Come, my man,** he baid, echoing John's 
interrogatory, "let us hear what has brought 
TOO here at such a remarkably unseasonable 
hour.** 

The sailor gave no direct answer to the ques- 
tion. He )iointed with his thnmb across his 
•honlJcr toward that dismal spot in the lonely 
^ood, which was at present to hii mental rUion 



now as it had been to hii bodilj eyes a qnaitcr 
uf an hour before. 

"A man!** he gasped; **n man—lyin* doae 
agon' the water's edge — shot through the heart.*" 

" Dead?** asked some one, in an awful tone. 
The voices and the questions came from whom 
they would in the awe-stricken terror of thoM 
first moments of overwhelming horror and sur- 
prise. No one knew who spoke except the speak- 
ers ; i»erha]is even they were scarcely aware that 
they had spoken. 

" Dead ?'* asked one of those eager listcnerii. 

" Stone dead." 

" A man — shot dead in the wood !** cried John 
Mellish; •* what man ?** 

«< 1 bog yonr pardon, sir,** said the grare old 
butler, laying his hand gently upon his roastn'** 
shoulder," I think, from what this person say*, 
that the man who has been shot is — the new 
trainer, Mr. — Mr. — '* 

"Conyers!** exclaimed John. "Conyers! 
who— who should shoot him?" The qoe^tioQ 
was asked in a hoarse whisjier. It was impon- 
sible for the spcakcr*s face to grow whiter than 
it had been from the moment in which he had 
opened tlic drawing-room door, and looked ont 
into the hall ; but some terrible change not to 
lie transhited into wonls came over it at the men- 
tion of the trainer*s name. 

He stood motionless and silent, pushing his 
hair from his forehead, and staring wildly aliont 
him. 

The grave butler laid his warning hand for a 
secfind time u]M>n his master's shoulder. 

" Sir, Mr. MeUisli,*' ho said, eager to arouse 
the young man from the dull, stupid quiet into 
which he had fallen, "excuse me, sir, but if mj 
mistress should come in suddenly, and hear o? 
this, she might be upset, perhaps. Wouldn*t it 
be better to—** 

" Yes ! yes !** cried John ^lellish, lifting his 
head suddenly, as if aroused into immediate ac- 
tion by the mere suggestion of his wife's name 
— "yes I Clear out of the hall, every one <»f 
you," he said, addressing the eager group of pa]e> 
faced servants. "And yon, sir," ho added, to 
Captain Prodder, "come with me.** 

] Ic walked toward tlic dining-room door. The 
sailor followed him, still bareheaded, still with a 
semi-l>ewildered exjiression in his dusky face. 

" It ain't the first time I've seen a man shot," 
he thought, " but it's the first time I*ve felt like 
this.** 

Before ^Ir. Mellish could reach the dining- 
room, before the sen'ants could dis|)crse and re- 
turn to their proper quarters, one of the half- 
glass doors, wiiich had been left ajar, was push- 
ed oi«n by the light touch of a woman's hand, 
and Aurora Mellish entered the halt 

"Ah ha!** thought the ensign's widow, who 
looked on at the scene snngly sheltered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lofthouse, "my lady is caught a sec- 
ond time in her evening rambles. What will 
he say to her goings on to-night, I wonder?** 

Aurora's manner presented a singular contrnut 
to the terror and agitation of the assembly in the 
hall. A virid crimson flash glowed in her cheeks 
and lit up her shining eves. She carried her 
liead high, in that queenly defiance which was 
her peculiar grace. She walked with a light 
step; she moved with eaiy, careless gestures. It 
seemed as if some burden which she bad lonf 
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carried bad been tnddenljr remored from ber. 
Bat at sigbt of the crowd in tbe ball she drew 
back witb a look of alarm. 

*^What bat bappened, Jobn?** sbe cried; 
** what b wrong?" 

He lifted bis hand with a warning f^ure— a 
{gesture that plainly laid. Whatever trouble or 
sorrow there may be, let her be spared tbe knowl- 
edge of it — let tier be sheltered from the pain. 

**TcSy mj darling^** be answered, qnietlj, tak- 
ing her hand and leading ber into tbe drawing- 
xoom, ** there is something wrong. An accident 
bat happened — ^in tbe wood jondcr ; but it con- 
cerns no one whom jou care for. Go, dear; I 
will tell jon all l^-and-bj. Mrs. Loftbonsc, von 
will take care of mj.wifo. Lofthonse, come with 
me. AUow me to shut tbe door, Airs. Towcll, 
if JOU please,** he added to the cnsign*s widow, 
who did not seem inclined to leave her post upon 
the threshold of tbe drawing-room. •* Any cu- 
riosity which yon may have about tbe business 
shall be satisfied in due time. For the present, 
yon will oblige mo by remaining witb my wife 
and Mrs. Lofthouse.** 

He paused, witb bis band npon tbe drawing- 
room door, and looked at Aurora. 

Sbe was standing with her shawl upon her 
arm, watching her husband ; and she advanced 
eagerly to him as she met bis glance. 

"John," sbe exclaimed, "for mcrcy*s sake, 
tell me the truth! What is this accident?** 

He was silent for a moment, gaxing at her 
eager faco— that face, whose exquisite mobility 
expressed every thought ; then, looking at her 
witb a strange solemnity, he said gravely, ** You 
were in tbe wood just now, Aurora?** 

"I was,** sbe answered; "I have only jnrt 
left tbe grounds. A man pnfscd mc, running 
violently, about a quarter of nn hour ago. 1 
thought he was a poacher. Was it to him tbe 
accident happened ?** 

" No. There was a shot fired in tbe wood 
some time since. Did yon hear it?** 

'*! did,'* replied Mrs. Mcllish, looking at him 
witb sudden terror and surprise. " I knew there 
were often poachers about near the road, and I 
was not alarmed hj it. Was there any thing 
wrong in that shot 7 Was any one hurt ?'* 

Her eyes were fixed u]X)n his face, dilated 
witb that look of wondering terror. 

"Yes; a — a man was hurt.** 

Aurora looked at him in silence — looked at 
bim witb a stony face, whose only exprcMion 
was an utter bewilderment. Every other feel- 
ing seemed blotted away in that one sense of 
nonder. 

John Mellisb led ber to a chair near Mrs. 
Lofthcnse, who had been seated, with Mrs. Pow- 
ell, at the other end of the room, close to the pi- 
ano, and too far from the door to overhear the 
conversation which had just taken place be- 
twecn John and his wife. People do not talk 
very loudly in moments of intense agitation. 
They are liable to be deprived of some portion 
of their vocal power in the fearful crisis of terror 
and despair. A numbness seizes the organ of 
speech; a partial naralvsis disables tbe ready 
tongue ; tbe trembling lips refuse to do their 
dutT. The soft pedal of the human instrument 
is down, and Uie tones are feeble and muffled, 
wandering into weak minor shrillness, or sinking 
to bosky bases, beyond the ordinaiy eompaaa of 



tbe speaker's voice. The stentorian accents in 
which Claude Melnotte bids adieu to Mademoi- 
selle DeschappcUe mingle very effectively with 
the brazen clamor of the MarKcillaibc llymn; 
the sonorous tones in which Mistress Julia ap- 
peals to her Hunchback guardian are pretty 
sure to bring down the approving thunder of the 
eigbtcen-pcnny gallery ; but I doubt if the noisy 
energy of stnge-gricf is true to nature, however 
wise m art. Pm afraid that an actor who 
would play Claude Melnotte with a pre-Ra- 
phaclite fidelity to nature would be on insuffenu 
Lie bore, and utterly inaudible beyond the third 
row in the pit. The artist must draw his own 
line between nature and art, and map out tbe 
extent of bis own territory. If he finds that 
crcnm-colored marble is more artistically beauti- 
ful than a rigid prcscniment of actual flesh and 
blood, let him stnin his marble of that delicate 
hue until' the end of lime. If he can rejiresent 
five arts of agony and despair without once tnm- 
ing his back to his audience or sitting down, let 
bim do it. If he is conscientiously true to hit 
art, let him choose for him>elf bow true be shall 
be to nature. 

John Mellisb took bis wife*s band in bis own, 
and grasped it with a convulsive pressure that 
almost crashed the delicate fingers. 

" Staj here, my dear, till I come back toyou,-** 
be said. " Now, Lofthonse.** 

Mr. LoAhonse follow c-d his friend into tbe 
hall, where Colonel Mtuldison bad l)cen making 
the best use of bis time by questioning the mer* 
chant-captain. 

" Come, gt>ntlcmen,** said ^obn, leading tbe 
way to the dining-roum ; "come, colonel, and 
you too, Lofthouse ; and yon, sir,** be added, to 
the sailor, "step this way.** 

The dSris of the dcsHTt still covered the table, 
bnt the men did not advance for into the room. 
John stood aside as tbe others went in, and en- 
tering the last, closed the door behind him, and 
stood with his back against it, 

" Now/' he snid, turning sharply npon Sam- 
uel Prodder, "what Is this business?** 

"Pm afraid it*s sooicide— or— or murder,** 
answered tbe sailor, gravely. **I*ve told tbii 
good gentleman all about it.** 

This good gentleman was Colonel Maddison, 
who seemed delighted to plunge into tbe conver- 
sation. 

"Yes, my dear Mellisb,*' be said, eagerly, ** our 
friend, who describes himself as a sailor, and 
who had come down to see Mrs. Mellisb, whoso 
mother he knew when he was a boy, has told me 
all about this shocking affair. Of course the 
body must be removed immediately, ond the 
sooner your servants go out with lanterns for 
that purpose the better. Decbion, my dear BltU 
lish, decision and prompt action are indespensft- 
ble in these sad catastrophes.** 

"The body removed!** repeated John Mel- 
lisb ; "tbe man is dead, then ?** 

" Quite dead," answered the sailor; "be was 
dead when I found him, though it wasift above 
seven minutes after the shot was fired. I left a 
man witb him — a young man as drove me from 
Doncaster ^ and a dog — some big dog that 
watched beside him, bowling awful, sAd wouldn*( 
leave him.** 

" Did von— see— the man*i face?** 

"Yefc- 
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««ToB are a stranger here," nid John MeU 
lijh : •* it w nsclcia, therefore, to ask you if you 
know wlio the man ii." 

" No, fcir," answered the f nilor, " I didn't know 
him ; but the young man from the Reindeer—" 

*• lie rccogniied him ?" 

**Yc8; he Mid he*d seen the man in Doncas- 
ter only the night before; and that ho was your 
— trniiicr, I think he called him." 

"Yeisye*.- 

" A lame chnp.** 

"Come, geniiemcn," wiid John, turnmg to 
his fricndR, " what arc we to do?** 

"Scud the servants into the wood," replied 
Colonel Maddison, "and have the body car- 
ried—" 

"Not here," cried John Mellish, intcrmptmg 
him, "not here; it would kill my wife." 

" Where did the man live ?** asked the colonel. 

" In the north lodge. A cottage against the 
noriliem gates, which are never n^ed now.*' 

" Then let the body be taken there,'* answer- 
ed the Indian soldier; "let one of your people 
run for the paclsh constable ; and you'd better 
send for the nearest surgeon immediately, though, 
from what our friend herfi says, a hundred of 'em 
couldn't do any good. It's an awful business. 
Some poaching fray, I' suppose." 

"Yes, yes," answered John, quickly, "no 
doubt." 

*' Was the man disliked in the neighborhood?" 
a!(kcd Colonel Maddison; "had ho made him- 
self in any manner obnoxious?" 

**I should scarcely think it likely. lie had 
only l»ei*n with me about a week." 

The servants, who had dispersed at John's 
command, had not gone very far. They had 
lingered in corridors and lobbies, ready at a mo- 
ment's notice to rush out into the hall again, and 
act their minor parts in the tragedy. They pre- 
ferred doing any thing to retuniing quietly to 
their own quarters. 

They came ont eagerly at Mr. ^lollish's sum- 
mon*. He gave his order* briefly, selecting two 
of the men, and sending the others about their 
business. 

"Bring a couple of lanterns," he said ; "and 
follow us across the Park toward the pond in the 
wood." 

Colonel Maddison, Mr. LoAhouse, Captain 
Prodder, and John Mellish left the house to- 
gether. The moon, still slowlv rising in the 
broad, cloudless heavens, silvereJ the quiet lawn, 
and shimmered u]>on the tree-tops in the dis- 
tance. The three gentlemen walked at a rapid 
pace, led by Samuel Prodder, who kept a little 
way in advance, and followed by a couple of 
grooms, who carried darkened stable-lanterns. 

As they entered the wootl, they stopped invol- 
untarily, arrested by that solenin sonnd which 
had first dra^^ii the sailor's attention to the 
dreadful deed that had been done — the howling 
V>f the dog. It sounded in the distance like a 
low, f(*€b]c wail — a long, monotonous death-cry. 

They followed that dismal indication of the 
spot to which they were to go. They made their 
Way through the shadowy avenue, and emerged 
upon the silvery patch of turf and fern, where 
the rotting summer-house stood in its solitaiy 
decay.^ The two figures — the prostrate figure on 
the brink of the water, and the figure of the dog 
with uplifted head— still remained exactly as tha 



sailor had left them three anarten of an hour 
before. The young roan from the Reindeer 
stood aloof from thesie two figures, and advanced 
to meet the new-comers as thej drew near. 

Colonel Maddison took a lantern from one of 
the men, and ran forward to the water's edge. 
The dog rose as he approached, and wal^d 
slowly round the prostrate form, sniffing at it, 
and whining piteously. John Mellish called the 
animal away. 

" This man was in a sitting ^ottnre when he 
was shot," said Colonel Aladdison, decisively. 
" He was sitting upon tliis bench here." 

He ))ointed to a dilapidated mstic seat dose 
to the margin of the stagnant water. 

" He was sitting upon this bench," repeated 
the colonel, "for he's fallen close against it, as 
yon SCO. Unless I*ra very mnch mistaken, he 
was shot from behind." 

" You don't think he shot himscli; tlien ?" 
asked John Mellish. 

"Shot himself!" cried the colonel; "not a 
bit of it. But we'll soon settle that. If ho shot 
himself^ tho pistol must he dose against hira. 
Here, bring a loose plank from that summer- 
house, and lay the bMy njion it," added the In- 
dian officer, speaking to the servants. 

Captain Prodder and the two grooms selected 
che broadest pl.ink they could find. It was moss, 
grown and rotten, and straggling wreaths of wild 
clematis were entwined about it; but it served 
the purpose for which it was wanted. They laid 
it upon tho grass, and lifted the body of Jamei 
Conyers on to it,iK-ith his handsome face — ghast* 
ly and horrible in the fixed agony of sudden 
death — turned upward to tho moonlit sky. It 
was wonderful how mechanically and quietly 
they went to work, promptly and silently obqr- 
ing the colonel's orders. 

John Mellish and Mr. Lofthouse searched tho 
slippery gniss upon the bank, and groped among 
the fringe of fern, without result. There was no 
wea]K>n to be found any where within a consid- 
erable radios of the body. 

AMiile they were searching in every direction 
for this missing link in tho mystery of the man's 
death, the {uirish constable arrived with the serv- 
ant who had been sent to summon him. 

He had very little to say for him.«elf, except 
that he supposed it was poachers as had done it ; 
and that he also supposed all particklars would 
come out at the inquest. He was a simple ru- 
ral functionary, accustomed to petty dealing! 
with refractory tramps, contumaaous poachers, ' 
and impounded cattle, and was scarcely master 
of the situation in any great emergency. 

Mr. Prodder and the servants lifted the plank 
upon which the body lav, and struck into the 
long avenue leading nortnward, walking a little 
ahead of the three gentlemen and the constable. 
Tho young man from the Reindeer returned to 
look after his horse, and to drive round to the 
north lodge, whore he was to meet >Ir. Prodder. 
All had been done so quietly that the knowledge 
of the catasirophe had not passed beyond the do> 
mains of Mellish Park. In the holy summer- 
evening stillness James Conyers was carried 
hack to the chamber from whose narrow window 
he had looked out upon the beautiful world, 
weary of its beauty, only a few hours before. 

The purposeless' life was suddenly closed. The 
careless wanderer's Journey had come to an-na* 
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thoaght-of end. What a melancholj record, 
what a meaningless and anfiuishcd page! Na- 
tare, blindlj bountifal to the children whom the 
bos yet to know, had bestowed her richest gifts 
upon this roan. She had created a splendid im- 
age, and had chosen a soul at random, ignorant- 
\j enshrining it in her most perfcctljr-fashioned 
chiy. Of all who read the story of this roan's 
death in the following Sunday's newspapers, 
there was not one who shed a tear for him; 
there was not one who could sar, *' That man 
once stepped out of his way to do me a kind- 
ness ; and may the Lord bare mercy upon his 
soul !- 

Shall I be sentimental, then, becanse be is 
dead, and rcfnx^t that he was not spared a little 
bin{:er, and allowed a day of grace in which he 
might repent? Had be lived forever, I do not 
tliink be would have lived long enongb to be- 
come that which it was not in his nature to be. 
May God, in His infinite compassion, bare pity 
upon the souls which Ho has Himself created ; 
and where He has withheld the light, may Ue 
excuse the darkness! Tlie phrenologists who 
examined the head of William Palmer declared 
that lie was so utterly deficient in moral percep- 
tion, so entirely devoid of conscientious restraint, 
that be could not help being what he was. 
Heaven keep us from too much credence in that 
horrible fatalism I Is a man*s destiny here and 
hereafter to depend u])on bulbous projections 
scarcely perceptible to uneducated finjiera, and 
good and evil propensities which can be meas- 
ured by the compass or weighed in the scale ? 

The dismal cortege slowly made its way under 
the silver moonlight, the trembling leaves mak- 
ing a murmuring music in the faint summer air, 
the pale glow-worms shining here and there 
nmid the tangled verdure. The bearers of the 
dead walked with a slow but steady tramp in ad- 
vance of the rest. All walked in silence. What 
f honld they say ? In the presence of death's aw- 
ful mystery life made a pause. There was a 
brief interval in the hard business of existence — 
a bushed and solemn break in the working of 
life's machineiy. 

"There'll be an inquest," thought Mr.Prod- 
der, *' and I shall have to give evidence. I won- 
der what questions they'll ask me ?** 

lie did not think this once, but perpetnally, 
dwelling with a half stupid penistence upon the 
thought of that inquisition which mnst most in- 
fallibly be made, and those questions that might 
be asked. The honest sailor's simple mind was 
cast astray in the utter bewilderment of this 
night's mysterious horror. The story of life was 
changed. He bad come to play his bumble part 
in some sweet domestic drnma of love and con- 
fidence, and be found himself involved in a trag- 
edy — a horrible mystery of hatred, secrecy, and 
murder — a dreadful maze, from whose ohtcnrity 
be saw no hope of issue. 

A beacon-light glimmered in the lower win- 
dow of the cottage by the north gates ^ a feeble 
ray, that glittered like a gem from out a bower 
of 'honeysuckle and clematis. The little garden 
gate was closed, but it onlv fastened with a latch. 

The bearers of the body paused before enter- 
ing the garden, and the constable stei^>ed aside 
to i^«ak to Mr. Mellisb. 

Is there any body lives ia tbe cottage?** bo 
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" Yes," answered John ; " tbe trainer employ- 
ed an old hanger-on of my own — a balf-wiued 
fellow called Hargraves." 

** It's him as burns the light in there most 
likely, then," said the constable. " I'U go in 
and speak to him first. Do you wait here till I 
come out again," he added, turning to the jnen 
who carried the body. 

The lodge door was on tbe latch. Tbe con- 
stable opened it softly and went in. A rujih-ligbt 
was burning upon the table, the candlestick placed 
in a basin of water. A bottle half fillca with 
brandy, and a tumbler, stood near the light ; but 
the room was empty. The constable took bis 
shoes off, and crept up the little staircase. The 
upper floor of the lodge consisted of two rooms- 
one, sufficiently large and comfortable, looking 
toward the stable gates ; the other, smaller and 
darker, looked out upon a patch of kitchen-gar- 
den and on the fence which separated Mr. Mel- 
lish's estate from the high road. The larger 
chamber was empty ; but the door of the smaller 
was ajar ; and the constable, pausing to listen at 
that half-open door, heard the regular breathing 
of a heavy sleeper. 

He knocked vharply upon the panel. 
-•* Who's there?" asked the person within, 
starling up from a truckle bedstead. '* Is't thon, 
Muster Conyers ?" 

"No," answered tbe constable. "It's me, 
William Dork, of Little Meslingham. Come 
down stairs ; I want to speak to yon.** 

" Is there aught wrong ?*• 

"Yes." 

" Poachers ?*• 

"That's as may be,** answered Mr. Dork. 
" Come down stairs, will you ?" 

Mr. Hargraves muttered something to tbe ef- 
fect that he would make his appearance as soon 
as be could find tunflxy portions of his rather 
fragmentary toilet. U1io constable looked into 
the room, and watched the sofkv groping for bit 
garments in the moonlight. Tdree minutes aft- 
erward Stephen Hargraves slowly shambled 
down the angular wooden stairs, which wound, 
in a corkscrew fashion affected by the bnilden 
of small dwellings, from tbe upper to the lower 
floor. • • 

" Now,** said Mr. Dork, planting tbe softy op- 
posite to him, with the feeble rays of the msb- 
light upon his sickly face, " now, then, I want 
you to answer me a question. At what time did 
your master leave tbe house?" 

" At half past seven o'clock,** answered tbe 
softy, in bis whispering voice ; " she was stroiktn* 
the ^alf hour as be went out.** 

He pointed to a small Dutch dock in a eomer 
of tlie room. His countrymen always sjieak oft 
clock as " she.** 

" Oh, he went out at half past seven o*elock, 
did he?" s.iid tbe constable; "and yon haven't 
seen biro since, I suppose?" 

" No. He told me be should be late, and 1 
wasn't to sit oop for him. He swore at me last 
night for sitting oop for him. But is there 
aught wrong ?" askea tbe sofVy. 

Mr, Dork did hot condescend to reply to tbit 
question. He walked straight to tbe aoor, open- 
ed it, and beckoned to those who stood witnoat 
in the summer moonlight, patient^ waiting for 
his summons. "Yon may bring bim in,** be 
•aid. 
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Tbej carried tbeir ghastlj burden into tbe 
])1ca»ant rustic chanibcr—ihc cbamber ia wbich 
Sir. James Conjen had sat smoking and drink- 
ing a few hours before. Mr. Morton, tbe sur- 
t;ron from Mc^rmKbnm, tbe village nearest to 
the Park gates, arriwd as ibc body was being 
carried in, and ordered a temporary conch of 
mattn>ssi>s to be spread upon a couple of tables 
placed together, in tlio lower room, for tbe re- 
ci'ption of the trainer's corpse. 

John Mellish, Samuel Prodder, and Mr. Loft- 
lionjce remained out^iidc of the cottage. Colonel 
Miiddison, the servants, tbe constable, and tbe 
doctor were all clustered round tbe coqise. 

" He has been dead about an hour and a 
quarter," said the doctor, after a brief inspection 
of the Itody. ** He has been shot in the back ; 
tlic bullet has not penetrated the heart, for in 
that cu^so there would have been no hemorrhage. 
He has respired after receiving the shot; but 
death must have been alni0i>t instantaneons.** 

Roforc making his examination, the surgeon 
had assisted Mr. Dork, the constable, to draw 
olf the cimt and waistcoat of the deceased. The 
lM>iom of the waistcoat was saturated witb the 
bliHMl that had flowed from tbe parted lips of tbe 
dead man. 

It was Mr. T)ork*s biuiiness to examine these 
garment*, in the ho|)e of finding some shred of 
evidence which might become a clew to the se- 
cret of the trainer's death. He turned out the 
]iockct$ of the shooting-coat and of the waistcoat ; 
one of these {HHrkots contained a handful of half- 
I>oncc, a couple of shillings, a fourpenny piece, 
and a rusty watch-key; another held a little 
parcel of tobacco wrapped in an old betting-list, 
and a broken meerschaum pipe, black and greasy 
witii the c.<vscntial oil of by-gone shag and bird's- 
eye. In one of the waistcoat pockets Mr. Dork 
found the dead man's silver watch, with a blood- 
stained ribbon and a worthless gilt seal. Among 
all these things there was notliing calculated to 
throw any light npim the mystery. Colonel Mad- 
dison f^lirugged his shoulders as the constable 
emptied the paltry contents of the trainer's pock- 
ets on to a little dresser at one end of tbe room. 

** There's nothing here that makes the busi- 
ness any clearer," he said ; ** but, to my mind, it's 
plain enough. The man was new here, and bo 
brought new ways with him from his last situa- 
tion. The poachers and vagabonds have been 
used to have it all their own way about Mellisb 
Park, and they ditln't like this jKwr fellow's in- 
terference. He wanted to play the tyrant, I dare 
s.iy, and made himself obnoxi'ons to some of the 
Worst of the lot ; and he's caught it hot, poor 
chsp, that's all I've got to say." 

Colonel MadJison, with the recollection of a 
refractory Punjauh strong n|)on him, bad no very 
great reverence for the mvsterions spark that 
lights the human temple, ^f a man made him- 
self obnoxious to other men, other men were very 
l»k«»ly to kill him. This was the soldier's simple 
theory ; and, having delivered himself of his opin- 
ion resperting the trainer's death, he emerged 
from tnc cottigo, and was ready to go home 
witb John Mellish, and drink another bottle of 
that celebrated tawny port which had been laid 
»n br his host's father twenty years before. 

The constable stood close against a candle, 
that had be-n hastily lighted and thmst uncere- 
monUfusly into a Jisnsed blackiiig-bottle, with 



the waistcoat still in bis hands. He was turn- 
ing tlie bloodstained garment inside out; for, 
while empcving tbe pockets, be had felt a thick 
fubstancc that seemed like a folded paper, baft 
the whereabouts of which he had not beien able 
to discover. Ho uttered a suppressed exclama- 
tion of surprise presently, for lie found tbe solu- 
tion of this difficulty. The paper was sewn be- 
tween the inner lining and the outer material of 
the waistcoat. Ue discovered this by cxnminiog 
the seam, a part of which was sewn with coarse 
stitdics and a thread of a different color to the 
reat. He ripped open this part of the scam, and 
drew out the pa|)er, which was so much blood- 
stained as to be nndeciphcrable to Mr. Dork*t 
rather obtuse vision. '* Fll say naught about it, 
and keep it to show to tb* coroner,** lie tliongbt; 
'* 1*11 lay he'll make something ont of it.** The 
constable folded tbe document and secured it in 
a leathern pocket-book, a bulky recc]itacle, the 
teiy aspect of wbich was wont to strike terror to 
rustic defaulters. " 1*11 show it to the coroner,*^ 
he thought ; "and if aught particklar comes oat, 
1 may get something for my trouble.** 

Tbe village surgeon, having done his dntj, 
prepared to leave the crowded little room, where 
the gaping servants still lingered, as if loth to 
tear themselves away from the ghastly figure 
of the dead man, over which Mr. Morton had 
spread a patchwork coverlet, taken from the bed 
in the chamber above. Tbe sof^ had looked on 
quietly enough at the dismal scene, watching the 
faces of tbe small assembly, and glancing fur- 
tively from one to another 'beneath tbe shadow 
of bis bushy red eyebrows. Uis haggard faoe^ 
always of a sickly white, seemed to-night no 
more colorless than usual. His slow, whisper- 
ing tones were not more suppressed than they al- 
ways were. If be bad a bang -dog manner and 
a furtive glance, the manner and tbe glance were 
both common to bim. No one looked at him, 
no one heeded bim. After the first question as 
to tbe hour at which the trainer left tbe lodge 
had been asked and answered, no one spoke to 
him. If he got in any bod v*s way, he was push- 
ed aside ; if he said any tning, nobody Ibtcned 
to him. The dead man was the sole monarch 
of that dismal scene. It was to bim they looked 
with awe-stricken glances ; it was of bim thej 
Bi)okc in subdued whispers. All their questions, 
their suggestions, their conjectures, were about 
him, and him alone. There is this to be ob- 
served in the physiology of every murder — that 
before the coroner's inquest the sole object of 
public curiosity is tbe murdered man; while 
immediately after that judicial investigation tbe 
tide of feeling turns, the dead man is buried and 
forgotten, and the suspected murderer becomes 
the hero of men's morbid imaginations. 

John Mellish looked in at tbe door of tbe coU 
tage to ask a few questions. 

**IIave yon found any thing, Dork?** he 
asked. 

•« Nothing particklar, sir.** 

"Nothing that throws any b'ght upon this 
bnsinessr* 

••No, sir." 

•• Yon are going home, then, I suppose V* 

•• Tes, sir, I must be going back now ; if yoall 
leave some one here to watch—** 

••Yes, yes,** said John, ••one of the serranti 
shaU stay.** 
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*' Very well, then, sir ; Fll just take tbe names 
of the witnesies that'll be examined at the in- 
quest, and 111 go over and see the coroner earljr 
to-morrow morning.** 

*'T)ie witnesse»--ahl to be sure. Who will 
jon want?* 

Mr. Dork hcsiuted for a moment, rubbing the 
bristles opon his chin. 

*'Wcll, there's this man here, Hargrarcs, I 
think yon called him,** he said presently, '* we 
shall want him ; for it seems he was the last that 
saw the deceased alive, leastways as I can hear 
on jet; then we shall want the gentleman as 
fonod the body, and the yonog man as was with 
him when he ncard the shot : the gentleman as 
foond the body is the most particklar of all, and 
ril speak to him at once.** 

John Mcllish turned round, fully expecting to 
see Mr. Prodder at his elbow, where he had been 
tome time before. John had a perfect recollec- 
tion of seeing the loosely-clad seafaring figure 
standing behind him in the moonlight ; but, in 
the terrible confusion <^ hb mind, he could not 
remember exactly when it was that he had last 
seen the sailor : it might have been only five min- 
ntes before — it might have been a quarter of an 
hour. John*s ideas of time were annihilated by 
the horror of the catastrophe which had marked 
this night with the red brand of murder. It 
seemed to him as if ho had been standing for 
houn in the little cottage garden, with Reginald 
Loftbouse by his ade, listening to the low hum 
of the voices in the crowded room, and waiting 
to see the end of the dreary business. 

Mr. Dork looked about him in the moonlight, 
entirely bewildered by the disappearance of Sam- 
uel Prodder. 

•*Wh/, where on earth has he gone?** ex- 
claimed the constable. **We mvst have him 
before the coroner. \Vhat*ll 3Ir. Hay ward say 
to mc for letting him slip through my fingers ?** 

'^The man was here a quarter of on hour 
ago, so he can*t be very far off,**sug|;cstcd Mr. 
Lofthouse. ** Docs any body know who he is ?** 

No ; nobody knew any thing about him. He 
had appeared as mysteriously as if he had risen 
from the earth, to bring terror and confusion 
upon it with the evil tidings which he bore. 
Stay ! some one suddenly remembered that he 
hod been accompanied by Bill Jarvis, the young 
man from the Reindeer, and that he had ordered 
the young man to drive his trap to the north 
gates, and wait for him there. 

The constable ran to the gates upon receiving 
this information ; but there was no vestige of the 
horse' and gig, or of the young man. Samuel 
prodder had evidently token advantage of the 
eonfusion, and had driven off in the gig under 
cover of the general bewilderment. 

"I'll tell you what Til do. sir,'* said William 
Dork, addressing Mr. Mcllish ; " if you'll lend 
me a horse and trap, I'll drive into Doncaster, 
and see if this man's to be found at the Reindeer. 
We Mvst have him for a witness.** 

John Mcllish assented to this arrangement. 
He left one of the grooms to keep watch in the 
death-chamber, in company with Stephen Har- 
graves, the softy ; and, after bidding the surgeon 
good-night, walked slowly homeward with his 
friends. The chnreb clock was striking twelve 
as the three gentlemen left the wood, and passed 
through the little iron gateway on to the lawn. 



"We had better not tell the ladies more than 
we are obliged to tell them about this business," 
said John Melli&h, as they approached the house, 
where the lights were still burning in the hall 
and drawing-room ; " we shall only agitate them 
by letting them know the worst** 

"To be sure, to be sure, my boy,** answered 
the coloneL "My poor little Maggie always 
cries if she hears of any thing of this kind ; and 
Lofthouse is almost as big a baby," added the 
soldier, glancing rather contemptuously at his 
son-in-law, who had not spoken once during that 
slow homeward walk. 

John ^lellish thought very little of the strange 
disappearance of Captain Prodder. The man 
had objected to be summoned as a witness per- 
haps, and had gone. It was only naturaL He 
die not even know his name ; he only knew him 
as the mouth-piece of evil tidings, which had 
shaken him to tbe very soul. That this man 
Conycr»— this man of all others, this man toward 
whom he had conceived a deeply-rooted aver- 
sion, an unspoken horror — should have perished 
mysteriously by an unknown hand, was an event 
so strange and appalling as to deprive him for a 
time of all power of thought, all' capability of 
reasoning. Wlio had killed this man — ^this pen- 
niless, good-for-nothing trainer? Who could 
have had any motive for such a deed ? Who— 
The cold sweat broke out upon his brow in the 
anguish of the thought. 

Who had done this deed ? 

It was not the wort of any poacher. No. It 
was very wcU for Colonel Maddison, in his ig- 
norance of antecedent facts, to account for it in 
that manner; but John Mcllish knew that he 
was wrong. James Conyers had only been at 
the Park a week. He had had neither time nor 
opportunity for making himself obnoxious ; and, 
beyond that, he was not the man to make him- 
self obnoxious. He was a selfish, indolent rascal, 
who only loved his own ease, and who would have 
allowed the young partridges to be wired under 
bis very nose. Who, then, had done this deed ? 

There was only one person who had any mo- 
tive for wishing to be rid of this man. One per- 
son who, made desperate by some great despair, 
enmeshed perhaps by some net hellishly con- 
trived by a villain, hopeless of any means of 
extrication, in a moment of madness, might 
have — No ! In the face of every evidence that 
earth could offer — against reason, against hear- 
ing, eyesight, judgment, and memory — he would 
say, as he said now. No I She was innocent ! 
She was innocent 1 She had looked in her hus- 
band's face, the clear light had shone from her 
luminous eyes, a stream of electric radiance pen- 
etrating straight to his heart — and he had trust- 
ed her. 

"Ill trust her at the worst,**he thought "If 
all liring creatures upon this wide earth joined 
their voices in one great ciy of upbraiding, I'd 
stand by her to the very end, and defy them.** 

Aurora and Mrs. Lofthouse had fallen asleq> 
upon opposite sofas ; Mrs. Powell was ^alking 
softly up and down the long drawing-room, wait- 
ing and watching — waiting for a fuller knowl- 
edge of this ruin which had come upon her em- 
ployer*s household. 

^Irs. Mcllish sprang up suddenly at the sound 
of her husband*s step as ne entered the drawing- 
roonu ^ 
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*«0h, John," she cried, ranniDg to him and 
laying her hands upon hU broad shonldcrt, 
^^'tbank Ucaren joa are come back ! Now tell 
me all ~ tell me oil, John. I am prepared to 
hear any thing, no matter what. This m no or- 
dinary accident. The man who was hurt—" 

Her eves dilated as she looked at him with a 
glance of intelligence that plainly said, *• I can 
gncM what has happened.'* 

••The roan was rcry seriously hurt, Lolly," 
her husilKind answered, quietly. 

••Whatman?" 

•• The trainer recommended to me by John 
Pastern." 

She looked at him for a few moments in si- 
lence. 

•• He is dead?" she said, after that brief pause. 

«• He is." 

Her head sank forward upon her brea^ and 
she walked awar> quietly returning to the sofa 
from which she fiad arisen. 

••I am very sorry for him," she said; ''he 
was not a good man. I am sorry ho was not 
allowed time to repent of hb wickednesa." 

•• You knew him, then ?" asked Mn. Loft- 
house, who had expressed unbounded consterna- 
tion at the trainer*s death. 

••Yes; he was in my fathei's service some 
yean ago." 

Mr. Lofthonse's carriage had been waiting 
ever since eleven o*clook, and the rector's wife 
was only too glad to bid her friends good-night, 
and to drive away from MclH^h Park and its fa- 
tal associations; so, though Colonel Maddison 
would have preferred stopping to smoke another 
cheroot while he discussed the business with 
John Mcllish, he was fain to submit to feminine 
authority, and take his scat by his daughter's 
side in the comfortable landau, which was an 
open or a close carriage, as the convenience of 
its proprietor dictated. The vehicle rolled away 
upon the smooth carriage-drive; the servants 
closed the hall doors, and lingered about, whis- 
pering to each other, in little groups in the cor- 
ridors and on the staircases, waiting until their 
master and mistress should have retired for the 
night. It was difficult to think that the busi- 
ness of life was to go on just the same though a 
murder had been done Ufxin the outskirts of the 
Park, and even the housekeeper, a severe matron 
at ordinary times, yielded to the common influ- 
ence, and forgot to drive the maids to their dor- 
mitories in the gabled roof. 

All was very quiet in the drawing-room where 
the visitors had left their host and hostess to hug 
those ugly skeletons which are put away in the 
presence of company. John Mcllish walked 
slowly up and down the room. Aurora sat star- 
ing vacantly at the guttering wax candles in the 
old-fttshioned silver branches ; and Mrs. Powell, 
with her embroidery in fuU working order, 
threaded her needles and snipped away the frag- 
ments of her delicate cotton as carefully as if 
there had been po such thing as crime or trouble 
in the world, and no higher purpose in life than 
the achierement of elaborate dences upon French 
cambrie. 

She paused now and then to utter tome polite 
commonplace. She regretted such an unpleas- 
ant catastrophe ; she lamented the disagreeable 
circumstances of the trainer's death; indeed, 
the in s manner inferred that Mr.Conyert had 



shown himself wanting in good taste and respect 
for his employer by the mode of Rls death, bat 
the point to which she recurred most frequently 
was the fact of Aurora's presence in the groundi 
at the time <^ the murder. 

•• I so much regret that yon should hare been 
out of doon at the time, my dear Mrs. Mellish,** 
she said ; •• and, as I sliould imagine, from tbe 
direction which yon took on lesring the hooae^ 
actually near the place where the unfortunate 
man met his death. It will be so unpleasant for 
yon'to have to appear at the inquest." 

••Appear at the inquest !" cried John Mellbli, 
stopping suddenly, and turning fiercely upon the 
placid speaker. ••Who says that my wife will 
nave to appear at the inquest?** 

•• I merely imagined it probable that—** 

••Then you'd no bnsinesi to imapne it, 
ma'am," retorted Mr. ^lellish, with no veiy great 
show of politeness. •• My wife will not appear. 
Who should ask her to do ao? Who anonld 
wbh her to do so? What has yhe to do with 
to-night's business ? or what does she know of 
it more than yon or I, or any one else in ihia 
bouse?" 

Mrs. Powell shrugged her shouldera. 

••I thought that, from Mrs. l^lellish^ previous 
knowledge of this unfortunate person, she might 
be able to throw some light upon his habits and 
associations," she suggested, mildly. 

•• Previous knowledge T' roared John.^ •• What 
knowledge should Mrs. Mellish have of her fa- 
ther's grooms? AVhat interest shoold she take 
in their habits or associations?" 

•• Stop," said Aurora, rising and laying her 
hand lightly on her husband's shoulder. •' My 
dear impetuous John, why do yon put yonrself 
into a passion about this business? If their 
choose to call me as a witness, I will tell all I 
know about this man's death, which is nothing 
but that I heard a shot fired while I was in the 
grounds." 

She was very pale, but she spoke with a quiet 
determination, a calm, resolute defiance of the 
worst that fate could reserve for her. 

•• I will tell anv thing that it is necessary to 
tell," she said, ••! care very little what." 
I With her hand still u]K>n her husband's shoul- 
der, she rested her head on his breast like some 
weary child nestling in its only safe shelter. 

Airs. Powell rose, and gathered together her 
embroidery in a pretty, lady-like receptade of 
fragile wicker-work. She glided to the door, 
selected her candlestick, and paused on the 
threshold to bid Mr. and Mrs.Mcliish good-night. 

•' I am sure yon must need rest after this ter- 
rible affair, " she simpered, •' so I will uke the 
initiative. It is nearly one o'clock. Good' 
night." 

If she had lived in the Thane of Cawdor^ 
family, she would have wished Macbeth and his 
wife a good night's rest after Duncan's murder, 
and would have hoped they would sleep wellj 
she would have courtesied and simpered amid 
the tolling of alarm-bells, the clashing of vengeJ 
ful swords, and the blood -bedabbled risages of 
the dnmken grooms. It must have been the 
Scottish Queen's companion who watched with 
the tmcklmg physician, and played the spy upon 
her mistress's remorseful wanderings, and told 
how it was the conscience-stricken lady's habit 
to do thns and thus ; no one bnt a genteel roer« 
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ceiuiy would haTe been so sleepless in the dead 
boars of the iright, Ijring io wait for the rcvcla- 
tioo of horrible secrets, the muttered clews to 
deadly mysteries. 

** Thank God, she's gone at last!** cried John 
Mcllish, as the door clmed vcir solllj and vciy 
slowlj upon Mrs. PowelL ** I bate that woman, 
Lolly.- 

llcaren knows I have nerer called John Mel- 
lish a hero ; I hare never set him up as a model 
(if manly perfection or infallible virtue ; and if 
be u not faultless, if he has those flaws and Mem- 
ishes which seem a constituent part of our im- 
perfect day, I make no apolopy for him, but trust 
nim to the tender mercies of those who, not be- 
ing quite perfect themselves, will, I am sure, be 
merciful to him. lie hated those who hated his 
wife, or did her any wrong, however small. lie 
loved those who loved her. In the great power 
of hb wide affection, all self-esteem, was annihi- 
lated. To love her was to love him ; to serve 
ber was to do him treble service ; to praise her 
was to make !iim vainer than the vainest school- 
girl. He freely took upon his shoulders every 
debt that she owed, whether of love or of hate ; 
and he was ready to pay either species of ac- 
count to the utmost farthing, and with no mean 
intere!«t ujion the sum totaL '* I hate that wom- 
an, Lolly," he repeated, *'and I shaVt be able 
to stand her much longer.** 

Aurora did not answer him. She was silent 
for some moments, and when she did speak it 
was evident that Mrs. PowcU was very far away 
from her thoughts. 

< * My poor John, ** she said, i n a low, soft voire, 
whose melancholy tcndemces went straight to 
her husband's heart ; ** my dear, how hap)»Y we 
were together for a little time! How very hap- 
py we were, my poor boy !** 

** Always, Lolly,** he answered, ** always, my 
darUng.- 

**Ko, no, no,** said Aurora, suddenly; "only 
for a little while. AVhat a hurriblo fatnlity has 
pursued us ! what a frightful curse has clung to 
roe ! The curse of disobedience, John — the cur>« 
of Ucavcn upon my disobedience. To think 
that this man should have been sent here, and 
that he—** 

She stopped, shivering violently, and clinging 
to the faithful breast that sheltered her. 

John Mcllish quietly led her to her dressing- 
room, and ])laced her in the care of her maid. 

** Your mistress has been \cry much agitated 
by this night's business,*' he s.aid to the girl; 
'^keop her as quiet as you possibly caiL*' 

Mrs. Mullish's bedroom, a comfortable and 
roomy apartment, with a low ceiling and deep 
bay windows, o|)cned into a moming-rooro, in 
wliich it was John*s habit to road the newspapers 
and k|M>rting periodicals, while his wife wrote let- 
ters, drew pencil sketches of dogs and horses, or 
played with her favorite Bow-wow. They had 
lieen very childish, and idle, and happy in this 
pretty chintz-hung chamber ; and gtiing into it 
to-night in ntter desolation of heart, Mr. ^lellidi 
folt his sorrows all the more bitterly for the re- 
mcmbranoo of those by-gone joys. The shaded 
, lamp was lighted on the morocco-covered writ- 
ing-table, and glimmered softly on the picture- 
frames, caressing the pretty modem paintings. 



old house had been refurnished for Aurora, and 
there was not a chair or a table in the room that 
had not been chosen by John Mellish with a 
special view to the comfort and the pleasure of 
his wife. The upholsterer had found him a lib- 
eral employer, the painter and the sculptor a no- 
ble patron. He had walked about the Royal 
Academy with a catalogue and a pencil in his 
hand, choosing all the '* pretty** pictures for the 
bcautification of his wife's rooms. A lady in a 
scarlet riding-habit and three-cornered beaver 
hat, a white pony, and a pack of grevhounds, a 
bit of stone terrace and sloping tur^ a flower- 
bed, and a fountain, made poor John*s idea of 
a pretty picture ; aud he had half a dozen vari- 
ations of such familiar subjects in his spacioiu 
mansion. He sat down to-night, and looked 
hopelessly round the pleasant chamber, wonder- 
ing whether Aurora and he would ever be hap- 
py again — wondering if this dark, mysterionii, 
storm-threatening cloud'^would ever pass from 
the horizon of his life, aud leave the future bright 
and clear. 

** I have not been good enough,** he thought; 
"I have intoxicated myself with my hapjiinesi^ 
and have made no return for it. AVhat nm I, 
that I should have won the woman I love for my 
wife, while other men are laying down the best 
desires of their hearts a willing sacrifice, and go- 
ing out to fight the battle for their fellow-men ? 
AVhat an indolent, good-for-nothing wretch I 
have been ! How blind, how ungrateful, how 
undeserving !** 

John Mellish buried his face in his broad 
hands, and re]>ented of the carelessly hoppy life 
which he had led for one-and-thinv thoughtless 
years. He had been awakened from his un- 
tliinking bliss by a thunder-clap, that had shat- 
tered the fairy castle of his happiness, and laid it 
level with the ground ; and in his simple faith 
he looked into his own life for the cause of the 
ruin which had overtaken him. Yes, it must be 
so; he had not dcseri'cd his happiness, he had 
not earned his good fortune. Have you ever 
thought of this, ve simple country squires, who 
give blankets and beef to your poor neighbors in 
the cruel winter-time, who are good and gentle 
masters, faithful husbands, and tender fathers^ 
and who lounge away your easy lives in the pleas- 
ant places of this beautiful earth ? Have yon 
ever thought that, when all your good deeds have 
been gathered together and set in the balance, 
thic sum of them will be very small when set 
against the benefits you have received ? It will 
be a very small jicrcentage which you will yield 
your Master for the ten talents intrusted to your 
care. Remember John Howard fever-stricken 
and dying, Mrs. Fry laboring in criminol pris- 
ons, Florence l^ightingole in the bare hospital 
chambere, in the close and noxious atmosphere 
among the dead and the dying. Tliese are the 
people who retnm cent per cent for the gifts in- 
trusted to them. ThetiO are the saints whose 
good deeds shine among the stars forever and 
ever ; these are the indefatigable workers who, 
when the toil and turmoil of the day is done, 
hear the Master's voice in the still evea time 
welcoming them to His rest. 

John Mellish, looking back at his life, hnmUy 
acknowledged that it had been a comparativehr 
the simple, domestic-story picturrs which adorn- useless one. lie had distributed happiness to 
ed the sobdned gray walu. This wing of the the people who had come in bis way, but he bad 
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never gone out of bb way to make ])eon1e hap- 
i.v. 1 U«re fay that Dives was a liberal master 
\o his own servants uUhoui;h ho did not truuhic 
himself to lot»k after tlic beggar who sat at his 
gates. Tlie Isra«rlite who sought in>truction from 
ihe lilts of iiL<piration w.is willing to do his duty 
to his neighlior, but had yet to learn the broad 
hif:nificutiuu of that familiar epithet ; and poor 
John, like the rich young man, was ready to 
M'rve his Master faiihfnlly, but had yet to learn 
the manner of hi* serviec, 

• •* If I could save her from the shadow of sor- 
row or disgrace, I would siart to-morrow bare- 
foot on a pil^rimttgo to Jerusalem,** he thought. 
** What is there that I would not do for her ? 
what sacrifice would seem too great ? what bur- 
den too hea\7 to bear ?** . 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

AT TUB GOLDF.!f LIOX. 

Mr. William I)ork, the constable, reached 
Doncastcr at altout a quarter pa&t one o'clock 
upon the morning afier the murder, and drove 
straight to the Kcindoer. That hotel had been 
chimed for a couple of hours, and it was only by 
the exorci:w of his authority th.it Mr. Dork ol>. 
tained access, and a hearing from the sle«>py land- 
lonl. Tlie young man who had driwn Mr. 
Prodder was fmml after considerable difficulty, 
and came suimliling down the servants* stnirca&e 
in a semi-somnolent state to answer the eon- 
stable's inquiries. He had driven the seafaring 
gentleman, whose name he did not know, direct 
to the Doncaster St.ntion, in time to catch the 
mail-train, which started at 1 2 50. Ho luid )tart- 
ed with the gentleman at the door of the station 
three minutes before the train startt^L 

This was all the information that Mr. Dork 
could obtain. If he had been a hharp London 
detective, he might have made his arrangements 
for laying hands u})on the fugitive sailor at the 
first station at which the train stopped; but, be- 
ing merely a simple runil function.iry, ho scratch- 
ed his stubhled hcail, and stared at the landlord 
of the Reindeer in utter mental bewilderment. 

** He was in a devil of a hurry, this chap,** he 
muttcrcii, rather sulkily. ^* What did ho want 
to coot away for ?" 

The young man who had acted .is eh.arioteer 
could not answer this question. lie only knew 
tliat the seafaring gentleman had promised him 
half a sovereign if he enught the mail-train, and 
that he had earned his reward. 

" Well, I suppose it ain't so very particklar,*' 
said Mr. Dork, si]iping a glass of rum, which he 
had ordered for his refreshment. ** You'll have 
to appear to-morrow, and you ean tell nigh -as 
much as t'other chap,** ho added, taming to the 
young man. " You was with Itim when the shot 
were fired, and yon wam*t far when ho found 
the body. You'll bavo to appear and give evi- 
dence whenever the inouest's held. I doubt if 
it'll be to-morrow, for tnerc won't be much time 
to give notice to the coroner.** 

Mr. Dork wrote the young man^s name in his 
pocket-book, and the landlord Touched for his 
being forthcoming when called upon. Having 
done thns much, the constable left the inn, after 
drinking another kUis of rum, and refreshing 
JoliB Mellish*s horM with a handful of oatt and 



a drink of water. He drore at a brisk paoo back 
to the Park stables, delivered the borM and gig 
to the lad who had waited for hii coming, and 
returned to his comfortable little dwelling in the 
village of Meslingbam, about a mile from tho 
Park gates. 

I scarcely know how to detcribe that long, 
quiet, miserabki day which succeeded the nicbt 
of tho murder. Aurora Mellisb lay in a dnil 
stupor, not able to lift her bead from the ^Ilows 
upon which it rested, scarcely caring to raise bcr 
eyelids from tho aching eyes tliey sheltered. Sbe 
w'as not ill, nor did she aflfect to be ill. She lay 
ujion the sofa in her dressing-room, attended bj 
her maid, and Ti.<ited at intervals by John, who 
roamed hither and thither about the hoose and 
grounds, talking to innumerable people, and al- 
ways coming to the same conclniion, namelj, 
that the whole affair was a horrible rajrstcry, and 
that he heanily wished the inc|uest well over. 
He bad visitors from twenty miles ronnd his 
house — fi>r the evil news had spread far and wide 
before noon — visiton who came to condole, and 
to sym)uithiie, atid wonder, and speculate, and 
ask questions, until they fairly drove him mad. 
But he bore all very patiently. Ho could tell 
them nothing except that the bnsiness was as 
dark d mystery to him as it could be to them, 
and that ho had no hopo of finding any solution 
to the ghastly enigma. Tliey one and all asked 
him the same question, *' Had any one a motive 
for killing this man ?** 

How could he answer them ? lie might have 
told them that if twenty persons had had a pow- 
erful motive for killing James Conyers, it was 
possible that a one-and-twentieth iierMn who 
liud no motive might hare done the deed. Tliat 
s|)ecies of argument which builds up any bypotlw 
csis out of a series of probabilities may, after all, 
lead very often to false conclusions. 

Mr. Mellish did not attempt to nrgne the ques- 
tion. He was too weary and sick at heart, too 
anxious for the inquest to be owr, and he free to 
carry Aurora away with him, and turn hb back 
upon the familiar place, which had been hateful 
to him ever since the trainer had crossed its 
threshold. 

'* Yea, my darling,*' he said to hb wife, as be 
bent over Iter pillow, ** I shall take yon away to 
the south of France directly this bnsiness b set- 
tled. You shall leave the scene of all past asso^ 
ciations, all by-gone annoyances. We will be- 
gin the world afresh.*' 

'*God grant that we«iay be able to do so,** 
Aurora answered, gravely. *'AhJ my dear, I 
can not tell yon that I am sorry for tlib man^ 
death. If he had died nearly two years ago, 
when I thought he did, how mnch'miseiy he 
would have saved me I" 

Once in the coorso of that long summer's aft- 
ernoon Mr. Mellish walked across the Park to 
the cottage at the nonh gates. He could not 
repress a morbid desire to look upon the lifeless 
clay of tho roan whose presence had caused him 
sncli vague disquietude, such instinctive teiror. 
Ho found the softy leaning on the gate of the 
little garden, and one of the grooms standing ai 
the door of the death-chamb^. 

*' The inquest b to be held at the Golden Lion 
at ten o'clock to-roorrow morning," Mr. Mellish 
said to the men. ** Yoo, UaiigraTeSi will be waaw 
ed as a witness.* 
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He walked into the darkened chamber. The 
fcroom understood what he came for, and silent* 
\j wiUidrcw the white drapery that covered the 
trainer's dead face. 

Accustomed hands had done their awful dutj. 
The strong limhs had been straightened. The 
lower jaw, which had dropped in the agony of 
sudden death, was supported bj a linen band- 
age ; the eyelids were closed over the dark vio- 
let eyes; and the face, which had been beautiful 
in life, was even yet more beautiful in the still 
solemnity of death. The clay which in life had 
lacked so much in its lack of a beautiful soul to 
light it from within, fonnd its level in death. 
Tlie worthless soul was gone, and the physical 
perfection that remained had lost its only blem- 
ish. The harmony of proportion, the exquisitely 
modeled features, the charms of detail, all were 
left, and the face which James Conycrs carried 
to the grave was handsomer than that which had 
amiled insolent defiance upon the world in the 
trainer's lifetime. 

John Mellbh stood for some minutes looking 
gravely at that marble face. 

*' Poor fellow !*' thought the gcncrons-hcart- 
cd young squire ; " it was a hard thing to die so 
joung. I wish he had never come here. I wish 
Lolly had confided in me, and let mc made a 
bargain with this man to Ktop away and keep her 
secret. Her secret ! her father's secret more like- 
ly. What secret could she have had that a 
groom was likely to discover ? It may have been 
some mercantile bupincM, some commercial tmns- 
action of Archibald Floyd's, by which the old 
man fell into hb servant's power. It would be 
only like my glorious Aurora to tnke the burden 
upon her own shoulders, and to bear it bravely 
through every trial.** 

It was thus that John Mcllish had often rea- 
soned upon the mystery winch divided him from 
his wife. He could not bear to impute even the 
shadow of evil to her. He could not endure to 
tliink of her as a poor helpless woman entrapped 
into the power of a mean-spirited hireling, who 
was onlj too willing to make his market out of 
her secrets. He could not tolerate such an idea 
as this ; and he sacrificed poor Arcliihnld Floyd's 
commercial integrity for the preservation of Au- 
rora's womanly dignity. . Ah ! how weak and 
im|)erfect a passion is this boundless love 1 How 
ready to sacrifice others for that one loved ob- 
ject, which umst be kept 8)x>tlcss in our imap- 
aations, though a hecatomb of her fellow-crea- 
tures are to be blnckcned and befouled for her 
justification. If Othello could have established 
l)csdcmona*s purity by the sacrifice of the repu- 
tation of every ladv in Cyprus, do yon think be 
would have spared the fair inhabitants of the 
friendly isle ? No ; he would have branded ev- 
ery one of them with infamy, if he could, by so 
doing, have rehabilitated the wife he loved. 
John Mellish would not think ill of his wife. He 
roiolutely shut his eyes to all damning evidence. 
He clung with a desperate tenacity to his belief 
in her purity, and only clung the more tena- 
ciously as the proofs against her became more 
Buroerons. 

The inquest was held at a roadside inn within 
A ouarter of a mile of the north gates — a quiet 
little place, only frequented on market-day^ by 
the eountry people going backward and forward 
between Doocaster and tht Yillagct beyond Mea- 



lingham. The coroner and his jnry sat in a 
long bare room, in which the frequenters of the 
Golden Lion were wont to play bowls in wet 
weather. The surgeon, Steeve Hargraves, Jar- 
vis, the young man from the Reindeer, William 
Dork, the constable, and Mr. Mellish, were the 
onlv witnesses called ; but Colonel Maddison 
anJ Mr. Lufthouse were both present during the 
brief proceedings. 

The inquiry into the circumstances of the 
trainer's death occupied a very short time. 
Nothing was elicited by the brief examination 
of the witnesses which in any wav led to the elu- 
cidation of the mystery. John ^lellbh was the 
last person interrogated, and he answered the 
questions put to him with ])rompt decision. 
'I*hcre was one inquiry, however, which he was 
nnable to answer, although it was a very simple 
one. Mr. Ha}'ward, the coroner, anxious to dis- 
cover so much of the hi:itory of the dead man as 
might lead eventually to the discovery of his 
murderer, asked Mr. Mellish if his trainer had 
been a bachelor or a married man. 

'*I really can not answer that question," said 
John; *'l should imagine that he was a single 
man, as neither he nor Mr. Pastern told me anv 
thing to the contrary. Had he been married, 
he would have brought his wife with him, I 
should suppose. My trainer, I^ngley, was mar- 
ried when he entered my service, and'his wife 
and children have occupied the premises over 
mj stables for some years.** 

**You infer, then, that James Conyers was 
unmarried ?** 

" Most decidedly." 

''And it is your opinion that he had made no 
enemies in the neighborhood ?** 

'* It is next to impossible that he could have 
done so." 

"To what cause, then, do yon attribute his 
death ?" 

'*To an unhappy accident. I can account 
for it in no other way. The path through the 
wood is n^ed as a public thoroughfare, and the 
whole of the plantation is known to he infested 
with poachers. It was past ten o'clock at night 
M-hen the shot was heard. I ^hoold imagine that 
it was fired by a poacher whose eyes deceived him 
in the shadowy light." 

The coroner shook his head. *'Yon forget, 
Mr. Mellish," he said, " that the cause of death 
was not an ordinary gun-shot wound. The shot 
heard was the rcjort of a pistol, and the deceased 
was killed br a pistol bullet." 

John Mcllish was silent. He had spoken in 
good faith as to his impression respecting the 
cause of the trainer's death. In the press and 
hurry, the horror and confnMon of the two last 
days, the smaller details of the awful event had 
escaped his memory. 

** Do yon know any one among your servanti, 
Mr. Mellish," asked the coroner, **whom you 
would consider likely to commit an act of vio- 
lence of this kind? Have you any one of an ea- 
pecially vindictive character in your household ?" 
**No," answered John, decisively; *'I can 
answer for my servants as I would for nyselC 
Thev were all strangers to this roan. What 
motive could they possibly have had to seek his 
death?" 

Mr. Hay ward nibbed bit chiiit tnd shook hit 
bead reflectively. 
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. •• There was this supcrannaated trainer whom 
yon spoke of jost now, Mr, Mellish," he said. 
" I am well aware that ihe jkmI of trainer in 
your stables is rather a good thing. A man may 
save a good deal of money out of his wa^^es and 
Iicrqiiu.iic« i*iih snch a master as yon. Tliis 
former trainer may not have liked beinR supcr- 
seiicd by the deceak-d. He may have felt some 
animus toward his «ucce«or." 

** Laiiplov !** cn«:d John Mellish ; ** he is as 
f;ood a fellow as ev4.T breathed. Ho was not su* 
pcrscded ; he resigned the active part of his 
wurk at his own wu^h, and lie retained his full 
wagiTK by mine. The poor fellow has been con- 
tincd to his bed for the last ^-cek.*' 

** Humph!" muttered the coroner. "Then 
Ton can throw no light upon this business, Mr. 
Mellish?** 

** None whatever. I have written to Mr. Pas- 
tern, in whose stables the deceased was employ- 
ed, tolling him of the circumstances of the train- 
er's death, and begginf* him to forward the in- 
formation to any relative of tlio murdered man. 
[ ex|iect an answer by to-morrow's post, and I 
shall be happy to submit that answer to yon.** 

Prior to the examination of the witnesses, the 
jurymen had been conducted to the north hnlgc, 
where they had beheld the mortal remains of 
James Conycrs. Mr. Morton had accompanied 
them, and had endeavored to explain to them 
the direction which the bullet had taken, and the 
manner in which, according to his own idea, the 
shot must have been fired. The jurymen who 
had been impanneletl to decide u|>on this awful 
question were simple agriculturists and petty 
tradesmen, who grudged the day*s lost labor, 
and wlio were ready to accept any solution of 
the mystery which might be snjzgcsted to them 
by the ctwmer. They hurried back to the Gold- 
en Lion, listened doferentinlly to the evidence 
and to Mr. Hay ward's addre»s, retired to an ad- 
joining apartment, where they remained in con- 
sultation for the space of about five minutes, and 
whence they emerged with a very rambling form 
of decision, which Mr. Hay ward reduced into a 
verdict of willful murder against some (person 
or persons unknown. 

Very little had been said abont the disappear- 
ance of tlie seafaring man who had carried the 
tidings of the murder to Mr. Mcllish^s houj^s. 
Nobody for a moment imagined that the evi- 
dence of this missing witness might have thrown 
come ray of light u)xjn the myster)' of the train- 
'er's death. The seafaring man had been en- 
gaged in conversation with the young man from 
the Reindeer at the time when the shot was 
fired; ho was therefore not the actual murder- 
er ; and strangely significant as his hurried flight 
might havo been to the acute intelligence of a 
well-trained metroitolitaa police-officer, no one 
among the rustic officials present at the inquest 
attached any imt)ortance to the circumstance. 
Nor had Aurora s name been once mentioned 
during the brief proceedings. Nothing had 
transpired which in any way revealed her preri. 
ous acquaintance with James Conyers; and 
John Mellish drew a deep breath, a' long sigh 
of relief; aa be left the Golden Lion and walked 
homeward. Colonel Maddison, Mr. Lofthonte, 
and two or three other gentlemen lingered on 
the threshold of the little inn talking to Mr. Uay- 
Ward, the coruoer. 



The inquest wat terminated ; tbe Imdneat w!m 
settled ; and the mortal remains of James Con- 
yers eould be carried to the grave at the pleasare 
of his late employer. AU was over. Tlie mja- 
tery of death and the seereu of life would be 
buried peacefully in the grave of the murdered 
man, and John Mellish was free to eany his 
wife away with him whithersoever he woold. 
Free, have I said ? No ; forever and forever the 
shadow of that by-gone mystery would hang like 
a funeral pall betwei*n himself and the woman he 
loved; forever and forever the recollection of 
that (HiA^ly undiscovered problem would haunt 
him in sleeping and in waking, in the sunlight 
and in the darkness. His nobler nature, tri- 
umphing again and again over the subtle infla^ 
enccs of damning suggestions and doubtful facta, 
was again and again shaken, although never 
qnite defeated, lie fonght the battle bravelj, 
though it was a very hard one, and it was to eiw 
dure, perha])«, to the end of time. That roioe- 
Icss argument was forever to be argned; the 
spirits of Faith and Infidelity were forever to be 
warring with ea«*h other in that tortured breast 
until the end of life — ^until he died, perhaps, with 
his head lying upon hb wife*s bosom, with hb 
cheek fanned by her warm breath, but ignorant 
to the very last of the real nature of that dark 
something, that nameless and formless horror 
with which he had wrestled so patiently and so 
long. 

** ril tike her away with me,** he thought ; 
" and wlien we are divided by a thousand milea 
of blue water from the scene of her secret, I wiU 
fall on my knees before her, and beseech her to 
confide in me.** 

He passed by the north lodge with a shudder, 
and walked straight along the high road toward 
the principal entrance of the Park. He was 
close to the gates when he heard a voice — a 
strange suppressed voice, calling feebly to him 
to stop, lie turned round and saw the softy 
making his way toward him with a slow, sham- 
bling mn. Of all human beings, except perhaps 
that one who now lay cold and motionless in the 
darkened chamber at the north lodge, this Stecve 
Hargraves was the last whom Mr. Mellish cared 
to see. He turned with an angry frown upon 
the softy, who mas wiping the perspiration from 
his pale face with the ragged end of hU neck- 
handkerchief, and panting hoarsely. 

* * What is the matter ?'* asked John. < * What 
do you want with me ?** ' 

** It*s th* coroner,** gasped Stephen Hargraves 
— *'th* coroner and Mr. Lofthouse, th* parson — 
thev want to speak to ye, sir, oop at the Loi-on.** 

"What about r 

Steeve Hargraves gave a ghastly grin. 

*'I doan*t know, sir,** he whispered. "It*s 
hardly loikely they*d tell me. Thcre*s snmmat 
oop, though, ril lay, for Mr. Lofthouse was as 
whoite as ashes, and seemed strangelr oopset 
about summat. Would you be pleased to step 
oop and speak to *un directly, sir f that was my 
message.** 

*' Yes, res, 1*11 goi,** answered John, absentlr. 

He had taken hb hat off, and was passing hb 
hand over his hot forehead in a half bewildered 
manner. He turned hb back upon the softr, 
and walked ranidly away, retracing hb steps in 
the direction oi the roadside inn. 

Stephen llargraTes stood staring after him 
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until he was out of figbt, and then turned and 
walked on slowlj toward the turnstile leading 
into the wood. 

"/ know what they'Te found,** he muttered, 
'* and / know what thejr want with him. He'll 
be some time oop there, so 1*11 slip across the 
wood and tell her. Yes** — he paused, rubbing 
his hands, and lao|<ihing a slow, voiceless laugh, 
which distorted his nglj face, and made him 
horrible to look npbn — *' jes, it will be nuts for 
me to tell her." 



CHAPTER XXVIL 
'* irr wiFB ! XT wife I what wifb? i hate 

HO WIFB.** 

The Golden Lion had rcassnmed its accus- 
tomed air of rustic tranqnillitjr when John Mcl- 
lish returned to it. The jurymen had gone back 
to their diflfcrent avocations, glad to have finish- 
ed the business so easily ; the villagers, who had 
hung about the inn to hear what tlicv could of 
the proceedings, were all -dispersed ; and the 
landlord was eating his dinner, withhis wife and 
familj, in the comfortable liule bar-parbr. He 
put down his knife and fork as John entered the 
sanded bar, and left his meal to receive such a 
distinguished visitor. 

**Mr. Hayward and Mr. Lofihouse are in the 
coffee-room, sir,** he said. *' Will you please to 
step this way ?** 

He opencil the door of a carpeted room, fur- 
nished with shining mahogany tables, and adorn- 
ed by half a dozen gaudily colored prints of the 
Doncaster meetings, the great match between 
Voltigeur and living Dutchman, and other 
events which had won celebrity for the northern 
race-course. The coroner was sitting at the bou 
turn of one of the long tables, with Mr. Loft- 
house standing near him. William Dork, the 
Meslingham constable, stood near the door, with 
his hat in his hand, and with rnther an alarmed 
expression dimly visible in his ruddy face. Mr. 
Hayward and Mr. Xiofihouse were both very 
pale. 

One rapid glance was enough to show all this 
to John Mellish— enough to show him this, and 
something more : a basin of bloodstained water 
before the coroner, and an oblong piece of wet 
napcr, which lay under Mr. Uayward's clenched 
nand. 

** ^Vhat is the matter ? Why did yon send for 
me r* he asked. 

Bewildered and alarmed as he had been by 
tlie message which had summoned him hurried- 
ly back to the inn, he was still more so by the 
confusion evident in the coroner's manner as he 
answered this question. 

** Pray sit down, Mr. Mellish,' he said. " I— 
I — sent Ifbr you — at — the — advice of Mr. Loft- 
house, who-^who, as a clergyman and a family 
rann, thought it incumbent nnon me — ** 

Reginald Lofihouse laid his hand upon the 
coroner's arm with a warning gesture. Mr. 
Hayward stopped for a moment, cleared hu 
throat, and thien continued speaking, but in an 
altered tone. 

*' I have had occasion to reprimand William 
Dork for a breach of duty, which, though I am 
aware it may have been, as he sayi, puidy unin- 
tentional aaid aeoklentM— ** 



**It was indeed, sir," muttered the constable, 
snbmwsively. " If I'd ha' know'd— ** 

*'The fact is, Mr. Mellisb, that on the nigh! 
of the murder, Dork, in examining the clothes 
of the deceased, discovered a paper, which had 
been concealed by the unhappy man between 
the outer material and the lining of his waistcoat. 
This paper was so stained by the blood in which 
the breast of the waistcoat was absolutely sato- 
rated, that Dork was unable to decipher a word 
of its contents. He therefore was quite unaware 
of the importance of the paper; and, in the hur- 
ry and confusion consequent on the very hard 
duty be has done for the last two days, he forgot 
to produce it at the inquest. He had occasion 
to make some memorandum in h» pocket-book 
almost immediately after the verdict had been 
given, and this circumstance recalled to his mind 
the existence of the paper. He came immediate- 
ly to me, and consulted me upon this very awk- 
ward business. I examined the document, wasli- 
ed away a considerable portion of the stains 
which had rendered it illegible, and have con- 
trived to decipher the greater part of it.** 

** The document b of some importance, then ?'* 
John asked. 

He sat at a little distance from the table, with 
his head bent and his fingers rattling nervously 
against the side of his chair. He chafed hom- 
bly at the coroner's porojous slomicss. * He suf- 
fered an agony of fear and bewilderment. Why 
had they called him back ? W^at was this pa- 
per ? 1 low could it concern him ? 

"Yes," Mr. Hayward answered, ** the docu- 
ment is certainly an important one. I have 
shown it to Mr. Lofthonse, for the purpose of 
taking his advice u)ion the subject. I have not 
shown it to Dork ; Imt I detained Dork in order 
that you mny hear from him how and where the 
])apcr was found, and why it was not produced at 
the inquest." 

'*Why should I osk any questions njion the 
snbjcct?" cried John, lifting his head f-uddenly, 
and looking from the coroner to the clergyman. 
**IIow should this paper concern me?" 

** I regret to say that it does concern you veir 
materially, Mr. Alcllish,'* the rector answered, 
gently. 

John's angry spirit revolted against that gen- 
tleness. What right had they to speak to him 
like this? Whv did they look at him with those 
grave, pitying faces ? \Vhy did they drop their 
voices to that horrible tone'in which the bearers 
of evil tidings pave their way to the announce- 
ment of some overwhelming calamity? 

•*Let me see this paper, then, if it conccmi 
me," John said, very carelessly. " Oh, my God," 
he thought, **what is this misery that is 'coming 
upon mo? What is this hideous avalanche of 
trouble which is slowly desivuding to crufih me ?" 

**Ypu do not wish to hear any thing from 
Dork ?" asked the coroner. 

"No, no!" cried John, savagely. "I only 
want to see that paper." He poiiited as he spoke 
to the wet and bloodstained docuiAbnt under BIr. 
Hayward*s hand. 

'* Yon may go, then. Dork,* the coroner said, 
quietly, "and be sure you do not mention this 
boxiness to any one. It is a matter of purely 
private interest, and has no reference to the miuv 
der. Yon will remember f* 

"Yetjilr," 
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The coujitaLle bowed irspectfiillr to the three \ 
pentlcraen and l«'ft the roum. He was very glad 
to be <io well out of the liu<iiie«». 

"Thev needn't have ctiltid me," he thought 
(to rall,'\n the Northern j.aii)i!«, is to scold, to 
ahnse). " Thov nwdn't ha\-e said it was n»pri — 
wliai's ii# name?— to kwii tlic juikt. 1 might 
have Imrnl it if I liki-d, and said naught aliout it/' 

" Now/* said Jtihn, ri-nig and walking to the 
table a^J the dwr closed u\ttm the constable, 
•*now, then, Mr. Ilaywanl, let me tec thiii i>a])cr. 
If it concerns nv, orany one connected with me, 
I have a rij?hl to «hs it." 

** A rishi which I will not dispute," the coroner 
answered, gravclr, as he handed the bloodstain- 
ed document to Mr. Mclli-h. " I only beg you 
to believe in my heartfelt sympathy with you in 
this— •• 

*• Iict mo alone !** cried John, waving the 
speaker away from him as hn snatched the ]m|)cr 
from hi:^ hand ; ** let me alone ! Can*t you sec 
that I'm nearly ma<l ?** 

He walked tc the window, and with his back 
to the coroner and Mr. lyifibjmse, examined the 
blotched and- blotted document in his hands. 
He stared for a lon^ time at tht>se blurred and 
half illegible lines before he became aware of 
their full mean in;;. But at Inst, at last, the sig- 
nification of that miserable paper grew clear to 
him, and with n loud cry of anguish he dn)i)pcd 
into the chair fnun which he had risen, and coy- 
ered his face with his strong right hand. He 
held the pa;>er in the K-fr, crumpled and crushed 
by the convuNive pressure of his grasp. 
***My God I" he ejaculated, after that first 
cry of angui>h, " my (»od! I never thought of 
this — I never could ha\'c imagined this.** 

Neither the coroner nor the clergyman spoke. 
What could they siiy to him? Sympathetic 
words could have no power to lessen such a grief 
as this: they would only fret and harass the 
strong man in his ngony ; it was better to obey 
him; it was far letter to let him alone. 

Ho rose at last, after a silence that seemed 
long to the spectators of his grief. ' 

** Gentlemen, " he said, in a loud, resolute voice 
that resounded thnmgh the little room, " I give 
vou my solemn word of honor that when Archi- 
bald Floyd's daughter married me, she believed 
this man, Janu's Conyers, to be dead.'* 

He struck his clenched fist upon the table, and 
looked with proud defiance at the two men. 
Then, with his left hand, the hand that gra-sped 
the blooilstained |^per, thrust into his breast, ho 
walked out of the room. He walked out of the 
room and out of the hous;*, but not homeward. 
A grassy lane opposite the Golden Lion led away 
to a great waste of brown turf ailled Harper's 
Common. John Melli>h walked slowly along 
this lane, and out upon this quiet common-land, 
lonely even in the broad summer daylight^ As 
he closed the fire-barred gate at the end of the 
lane, and emerged upon the open waste, he seem- 
ed to shut the door of the world that lay behind 
him, and to stand alone with his great grief nn- 
der the low, sunless summer sky. The dreary 
scene bi^ore him, and the gray atmosphere aboye 
his head, seemed in strange harmimy with his 
grief. The reedy water-pools, unbroken by a 
ripple; thi*. barren yerdure, burnt a dull grayish 
brown by the summer sun; the bloomh^ss heath- 
er, and the flowerlest mshct — all things upon 



which he looked took a dismal coloring f\rom hto 
own desolation, and seemed to make him the 
more desolate. The spoiled child of fortnna^ 
the jiopiilar yonng squire, who hod never been 
contradicted in nearly two-ond-lhirtj yeers^ 
the happy hasband, whose pride in his wife had 
touched u|»un that narrow boundary-line which 
separates the sublime from the ridiculous — ah i 
whither had they fled, all these shadows of the 
haftpy days that were gone? They had vanish- 
ed away; they had fallen into the block gnlf of 
the cruel juist. The monster who deroun his 
children had taken back these happy ones, and 
a desolate man was left in tlieir stead — a deso- 
late man, who looked at a broad ditch and » 
nishy bank a few paces from where he stood, 
and 'thought, "Was it I who leaped thai dike • 
month ago to gather forget-me-nots formy wilte?** 
Ho asked himself that question, reader, which 
we must all ask oui^Bclves sometimes. Was he 
really that creature of the irrevocable past? 
Kven as I write this I can see that common-land 
of which I write — the low sky, the sunburnt 
grass, the i«edy water-pools, the flat landsea|f« 
stretching far away on e\'crT side to regions that 
are strange to me. I can recall every object in 
that simple scene — the atmosphere of the sunle« 
day, the sounds in the soft snromer air, the 
voices of the people near me; I can recall every 
thing cuccnt—Myxelf. This miserable e^ u the 
one thing that I can not bring bock — the one 
thing that seems strange to me — the one thing 
that I can scarcely believe in. If I went back 
to that Northern common -land to-morrow, I 
should recognize every hillock, every scrap of 
furze, or patch of heather. The few years that 
have gone by since I saw it will have made a 
scarcely iierceptible difTerenee in the features of 
the familiar place. The slow changes of Nature, 
immutable in her harmonious law, will have done 
their work according to that unalterable law; 
but this wretched me has undergone so complete 
a change, that if you could bring me back that 
alter C'to of the past, I should be unable to recog- 
nize the strange creature; and yet it is by no 
volcanic shocks, no rending asunder of rocky 
masses, no great convulsions, or terrific agonioi 
of Nature, that the change has come about; it is 
rather by a slow, monotonous wearing away of 
salient points, an imperceptible adulteration of 
this or that constituent part, an addition here, 
and a subtraction there, that the transformation 
takes place. It is hard to make a man believe 
in the physiologists, who declare that the hand 
which uses his pen to-day is not the same hand 
that guided the quill with which he wrote seven 
years ago. He finds it very difficult to belieye 
this ; but let him take out of some forgotten writ- 
ing-desk, thrust into a comer of his lumber-room, 
those letters which he wrote seven years ago, 
and which were afterward returned to him by 
the lady to whom they were addressed, and the 
question which flo wifl ask himself, as he reads 
the faded lines, will most surely be, "Was it 1 
who wrote this bosh ? Was it I who called • 
lady with white eyelashes * the guiding alar of • 
lonely life ?* Was it I who was * inexpresiiblr 
miserable* with one «, and looked ' forward with 
unutterable anxiety to the party in Onsloir 
Square, at which I once more should look into 
those soft blue eyes?' What party In Onslow 
Square? Som mi records 'Those soft bine flgyM* 
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irero garnbhed with ^rhite lashes, and the lad j to 
whom the letters were written jilted me to roar- 
r^ a rich soap-hoikr.** Even the law ukcs cog- 
nizance of this wonderful transfunnation. The 
debt which Smith contracts in 1S50 is nnll and 
void in 1857. The Smith of *50 may have been 
an extravagant rogne; the Smith of '57 may be 
% conscientious man, who wonld not cheat his 
CT^itors of a farthing. Shall Smith the second 
be called upon to pay the debts of Smith the first ? 
I leave that question to Smith's conscience and 
the metaphysicians. Snrely the same law should 
hold good in breach of promise of marriage. 
Smith the first may have adored Miss Brown ; 
Smith the second may detest her. Shall Smith 
of 1857 be called upon to perform the contract 
entered into by that other Smith of 1850 ? Tho 
FVench criminal law goes still farther. Tho 
murderer whose crime remains unsuspected for 
ten years can laugh at the police-officers who 
discover his guilt in the eleventh. Surely this 
must be because tho real murderer is no longer 
amenable to justice — because the hand that 
struck the blow, and the brain that plotted the 
deed, are alike extinct. 

Poor John Mellish, with the world of the past 
enimbled at bis feet, looked out at the blank fu- 
ture, and mourned for the people who were dead 
and gone. 

lie flung himself at fall length npon tho stunt- 
ed grass, and, taking the crumpled paper from 
bis breast, unfolded it and smoothed it out be- 
fiwe him. 

It was a certificate of marriage — the certifi- 
cate of a marriage which had been solemnized 
at the parish church of Dover u|>on the 2d of 
July, 1856, between James Conyers, bachelor, 
rough-rider, of London, son of Joscpli Coiiyers, 
i(taf::c-coachmnn, and Susan, his wife, and Au- 
rora Floyd, spinster, daughter of Archibaldlloyd, 
banker, of Felden Woods, Kent. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 
aubgra's flight. 

KIbs. Mellish sat in her husband's room on 
the morning of the inquest among the guns and 
fishing-rods, the riding-boots and hunting-whips, 
and all the paraphernalia of s|)or(smanship. She 
sat in a capacious wicker-work arm-chair close 
to the open window, with her head lying back 
open the chintz-covered cushions, and her eyes 
wandering far away acrobS the lawn and flower- 
beds toward the winding pothway by which it 
was likely John Mellish would return from the 
inquest at the Golden Lion. 

She had openly defied Mrs. Powell, and had 
locked the door of this quiet chamber u])on that 
lady*s stereotyped civilities and sympathetic sim- 
perings. She had locked the door upon the 
outer world, and she sat alon<! in the pleasant 
window, the full-blown roses showering their 
scented i^etals U|x>n her lap with every breath of 
the summer breeze, and the butterflies hovering 
about her. Tlie old maMiff sat by her side, with 
his heavy head lying on her lap, and his big dim 
eyes lifted to her face. She sat alone, I have 
said ; but Heaven knows she was not rompan- 
ionlcm. Black care and corroding anxiety kept 
her faithful company« and would not bodge from 



her side. What companions are so adhesive as 
trouble and sorrow ? what associates so tenacious^ 
what friends so watchful and untiring? This 
wretched girl stood alone in the centre of a sea 
of troubles, fearful to stretch out her hands to 
those who loved her, lest she should drag them 
into that ocean which was rising to overwhelm 
her. 

"Oh, if I could safier alone," she thought — 
" if I could suffer all this misery alone, I think 
I would go through it to the last without com- 
plaining; but the shame, the degradation, the 
anguish, will come upon others more heavily than 
upon me. What will they not suffer? what will 
they not endure if the wicked madness of my 
youth should become known to the world ?** 

Those others of whose possible grief and shame 
she thought with such cruel torture were her fa- 
ther and John Mellish. Her love for her hus- 
band had not les5ened by one iota her love for 
that indulgent father, on whom the folly of her 
girlhood had brought such bitter suflfcring. Her 
generous heart was wide enough for both. She 
had acknowle<1ged no ** divided duty," and wonld 
have repudiated any encroachment of the new 
affection upon the old. The great river of her 
love widened into an ocean, and embraced a new 
shore with its mighty tide; but that far-away 
source of childhood, from which affection first 
s])rang in its soft infantine purity, still gushed in 
crystal beauty from its unsullied spring. She 
would perhaps scarcely have recognized the cold- 
Iv-measurcd aflfcction of mad Lear's voungest 
daughter — ^the affection which could divide itself 
with mathematical prccbion between father and 
husband. Snrely love is too pure a sentiment 
to be so weighed in the balance. Must we sub- 
tract something from the original sum when we 
are called upon to meet a new demand ? or has 
not afTection rather some magic power by which 
it can double its capital at any moment when 
there is a run upon the bank ? When Mrs. John 
Anderson becomes the mother of six children, 
she does not say to her husband, '* My dear John, 
I fhall be compelled to rob yon of six tenths of 
my affection in order to provide for the little 
ones." No ; the generous heart of the wife 
grows larger to meet the claims upon the moth- 
er, as the girVs heart ex))anded with the new af- 
fections of the wife. Every pang of grief which 
Aurora felt for her husliand's misery was doubled 
by the image of her father's sorrow. She could 
not dinde these two in her own mind. She 
loved them, and was sorry for them, with an 
equal measure of love and sorrow. 

'* If—if the truth should be discovered at this 
inquest," slie thought, ** I never can see my hus- 
band again ; 1 can never look in his face anv 
more. I will run away to the end of the worlJ, 
and hide myself from him forever." 

She had tried to capitulate with her fate; she 
had endeavored to esca|)e the full measure of 
retribution, and she had failed. She had done 
evil that good might come of it, in the face of 
that command which says that idl snch evil-do- 
ing shall be wasted sin, lueless iniquity. She 
had deceived John Mellish in the hope that the 
veil of deception might never be rent in twain, 
that the truth might be undiscovered to the end, 
and the man she loved spared from emel shame 
and grief. But the fmiu of that foolbh seed; 
town long ago in the day of her disobedience 
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had grown up aroand her and hedged her in 
upon every •idc, and she hud been powerless to 
cut a pathwaj for herself through tlic noxious 
weeds that hvr own hands had ])lanted. 

She sat vviih her watch in her hand, and her 
eyes waudored eviTT now and then from the car- 
dons before her to the figures on the dial. John 
McUish had left tho house at a little after niuo 
o'clock, and it was now nearly two. lie had 
told liur tliut the inquest would bo over in a 
couple of hour^s ^^*^ ^^^'^ ^^ would huny homo 
dircittly it was finished to tell her tho resiUt. 
What would bo the result of that inquest ? What 
inquiries might bo made? what evidence might, 
by some iiuhajipy accident, be produced to com- 
promiAC or to betray her? She sat in a dull 
stupor, waiting to receive her sentence. What 
would it bo? Condemnation or release? 1/ 
her secret should cs<Ta|)C detection — if James 
Conyers should be allowed to carry the story of 
his brief married life to the grave, what relief, 
what release for tho wretched girl, wht)se worst 
sin had b.-en to mitsakc a bad man for a good 
one — ^tlic i):noraiit triistfulncM of a child who is 
ready to accept any shabby pilgrim for an exiled 
nobleman or a prince in disguise. 

It was half piut two when slic was startled 
by the sound of a shambling footstep upon tho 
graveled pathway undcnicath the veranda. Tho 
footstep slowly shuillcd on for a few paces, then 
jMiused, thvn shuillcd on again ; and at last a 
face tliat she hated made itself visible at tho 
angle of tho window o])posite to that against 
which she sat. ^It was tlio white face of tho 
softy, which was ))oked cautiously forward a few 
inches within tho window-frame. Tho mastiff 
sprang up with a growl, and made as if he would 
have flown at that U'^ly leering face, which look- 
ed like one of the hideous decorations of a Goth- 
ic buildiu;;; but Aurora caught the animal's col- 
lar with b«>th lior hands, and dragged him back. 

** Be quiet, Bow-wow," she said ; "quiet, boy, 
quiet." 

She still held him with one firm hand, sooth- 
ing him with the other. *• What do you want ?** 
she a&ked, turning u|)on the softy with a cold, icy 
grandeur of disdain, which maido her look like 
Xcro's wife defyiiig her false accusers. *» What 
do you want with me? Your master is dead, 
and yon have no longer an excuse for coming 
■ here. You have been forbidden the hooso and 
the grounds. If you forget this another time, I 
shall rcipiest ^Ir. Mcllish to remind you." 

She lifccd her disengaged hand, and laid it 
upon the window-sash; she was going to close 
the window, when Stephen llargraves stopped 
her. 

** Don't be in such ahoorry,"hesaid ; ** I want 
to speak to you. Tre coom* straight from th* in- 
quesu 1 thought you might want to know all 
about it. I coom out o' friendliness, though you 
did pay into mc with th' horsewhip." 

Aurora's heart beat tem()C^tuous]y against her 
aching breast. Ah ! what hard duty that poor 
heart had done lately ; what icy burdens it had 
borne, what horrible opprevsion of secrecy and 
terror had weighed upon it, crushing out all 
hope and peace! An agony of suspense and 
dread convulsed that tortured heart as the softy 
tempted her— tcmjited her to ask him tho issue 
of the inquest, that she might rrceire from his 
lips the K-ntcnce of life or death. She little 



knew bow much of her secret this man had 
covered ; but slio knew that ho hated her, and 
tlmt he suspected enough to know his power of 
torturing ber. 

She lifted her proud head and looked at him 
with a steady glance of defiance. '* I hare told 
you that your pn»cncc if disagreeable,** she said. 
'*' Stand aside, and let roe shut the window.** 

Tlic softy grinned insolently, and, holding the 
window-frame with one of his brood hands, pat 
his head into the room. Aurora rose to leave 
the window ; but he laid the other hand upon 
her wrist, which shrunk instinctively from eon- 
tact with his hard homy palm. 

**I tell von Tve got sum mat particklar to sar 
to you,** ho whispered. ''Y'ou shall hear au 
about it. I was one of th* witnesses at th* io- 
qucsf, and I've been hangin* about ever nnoe^ 
and 1 know crerr thing.** 

Aurora flung nor head back disdainfully, and 
tried to wrench her wrist from that strong grasp. 

''Let roe go," she said. *'Yoa shall snflE^ 
for this insolence when Mr. Mellish returns.** 

*' But he won*t be back just yet a while,** said 
tho softy, grinning, "lie's gone back to tba 
Golden Loi-on. Th* coroner and Mr. Lofthouse^ 
th' parson, sent for him to tell him summat— 
mmiMat about vouT* hissed Stcplien Hnrgrsrei^ 
with his dry white lips close to Aurora*s ear. 

"What do you mean?*' cried Mrs. Mellidi, 
still writhing in the 8ofty*s grasp— still restrain- 
ing her dog from flying at him with her disen- 
gaged hand ; " what do you mean ?** 

"I mean what I say," answered Stccve Hai^ 
graves ; " I mean that it*s all found out. Ther 
know evcrv thing ; and they've sent for Mr. MeL 
lish to tell him. They've sent for him to tell 
him what you was to him that's dead." 

A low wail broke from Aurora's lips. She 
had expected to hear this perha]»s ; she had, at 
any rate, dreaded it ; she had only fouglit againsi 
receiving the tidings from this man ; but he had 
conquered her — he had conquered her as the 
dogged obstinate nature, however base, will al* 
ways conquer the generous and impulsive sonL 
He had secured his revenge, and had contrived 
to be the witness of her agony. He released her 
wrist as he finished speaking, and looked at hei^— 
looked at her with an insolently triumphant leer 
in his small eyes. 

She drew herself np, proudly still — proudly 
and bravely in spite of all, but with her face 
changed — changed from iu former expression 
of restless jiain to the dull blankness of despair. 

"They found th' certificate,** said the softy. 
"He'd carried it about with him sewed up in*8 
waistco-at.'* 

Tho certificate ! Heaycn have pity upon her 
girlish ignorance] She had never thought of 
that ; she had never remembered that miserable 
scrap of paper which was the legal evidence of 
her folly. She had dreaded the presence of that 
husband who had arisen, as if from the grave^ 
to pursue and torment her, but she had fof^ttea 
that other evidence of the narish register, whiek 
might abto arise against ner at any moment. 
She had feared the finding of something — some 
letter — some picture — some accidental record 
among the possessions of the murdered roan, hot 
she had never thought of this most conclnsife 
evidence, this most incontrovertible proof. She 
put her hand to her head, trying to realise the 
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fan horror other position. The certificate of 
her niArriiigc with her father's groom wai in the 
hands of John Mcllish. 

"What will ho think of roe?" she thought. 
'*now would he erer beliere me if I were to tell 
him that I had received what I thought posi- 
tive evidence of James Conyerx*s death a year 
(before my second marriage ? How couU he be- 
'tievc in me ? I have diHrcived him too cruelly 
to dare to ask his confidence.** 

She looked about, tr}ing to collect herself, 
dying to decide upcm what she ought to do, and 
in her bcwildemicnt and agony forgot for a roo> 
ment the greedy eyes which were gloating upon 
her misenr. But she remembered herself pres- 
ently, and, turning sternly upon Stc]>hen liar- 
graves, spoke to him with a voice which was sin- 
gular^ clear and steady. 

'* Yon have told roe all that you hare to tell,** 
she said ; '*be so good as to get out of the way 
while I shut the window.'* 

Tlio softy drew back ond allowed her to close 
the sashes; she bolted the window, and drew 
down the Venetian blind, cflectually shutting 
out her spy, who cre])t away slowly and reluct- 
antly toward the shrubbery, through which ho 
could make his way safely out of the gntunds. 

'* Trc i»aid her out,*' he muttered, as he sham- 
bled off^ under the shelter of the young trees ; 
•• Tvo paid her out pretty tidy, li's almMt l»et- 
ter than money,** bo said, laughing silently — 
** it*s almost better than money to pay otf tliem 
kind of debu.** 

Aurora seated herself at John Mellish*s desk, 
and wrote a few hurried lines u|ion a sheet of 
paper that lay n|»|iermost among letters and 

**Mt dear Ix>ve," she wrote, "I can not 
remain here to see you after the diiicovery which 
has been nindo to-day. I am a miscrnble cow- 
ard, and I can not meet vour altered looks, I 
can not hear your altered voice. I have no 
ho|)e that you can have any other feeling for nio 
than contempt and loathing. But on some future 
day, when I am far away from you, and the be- 
wiltlermcut of my present miscnr has grown less, 
I will write and explain ever}* thing. Tliink of 
roe mercifully if you can ; and if you can believe 
that, in the wicked concealments of the last few 
weeks, the mainspring of my conduct has been 
mr love for vou, von will onlv believe the truth. 
GtMl bless you, my best and truest. The ]uiin 
of leaving you forever u Icks than the pain of 
knowing tfiat yon had ceased to love me. 
Good-by." 

She lighted a taper, and sealed tlie envelope 
which contained this letter. 

'* llio s)iies who hate and watch mo shall not 
rend this,*' she thought, as she wrote Juhn*s 
name u|ion the envelope. 

She left the letter u|Km the desk, and, rising 
from her seat, looked round the room — looked 
with a long, lingering gase, that dwelt on each 
familiar object. IIow happy slie had been among 
all that masculine litter! how happy with the 
man she had believed to be her husi>and ! how 
Innocently ha)>py before the coming down of that 
horrible Ktorm-4*loud which had overwhelmed 
them both! She turned away with a shud- 
der. 

*' I have brought disgrace and mlsenr upon 
aU who have loTod roc^ ** she thought *' If I iiad 



been less cowardly — if I had told the truth — all 
this might have been avoided if I had confessed 
the truth to Talbot Bulstrode." 

She paused at the mention of that name. 

«< I will go to Talbot," she thought. *» He is 
a good man. I will go to him ; I ^hall have no 
shame now in telling him all. He will advise 
me what to do ; he will ba'ak this discovery to 
my poor father.** 

Aurora had dimly foreseen this misery when 
she had spoken to Lucy Bulstrodo at Felden; she 
had dimly foreset^n a day in which all would lie 
discovered, and she would ily to Lucy to ask for 
a shelter. 

She looked at her watch. 

"A quarter jwst three," she said. "There 
is an express that leaves Doncaster at five. I 
could walk the distnni*e in the time." 

She unlocked the door, and ran up stairs to 
her own rooms. There was no one in the dress- 
ing-room, but her maid was in the bedroom, ar> 
ranging some dn*sscs in a huge wardrobe. 

Aurora selected her plainest bonnet and a 
largo gray cKmk, and quietly put them on before 
the cheval glass in one of the pretty French 
Mi indows. Tho inaid, busy with her own work, 
did not take any ]inrticular notice of her mis- 
tresses actions; for Mrs. Mellish was accustomed 
to wait upon herself, and dbliked any officious 
attention. 

** How pretty the rooms look !" Aurora 
thought, with a weary sigh ; ** how simple and 
countrified ! It was for ttie that the now furni- 
ture was chosen, for me that the bathroom and 
conser%-ntor)' were built. ** ^ 

She looked through the vista of brightly-car- 
peted rooms. 

Would they ever seem as cheerful as they had 
once done to their master? Would he still oc- 
cupy them, or would he lock the doors, and turn 
his buck u))on the old bouse in which he had 
lived such an untroubled life for nearly two-and- 
thirtv years? 

" ^f y |)oor boy, my poor boy !** she thought. 
"Why was I ever bom to bring such sorrow 
upon him ?*' 

Tliero was no egotism in her sorrow for his 
grief. She knew that he had loved her, and site 
knew that this parting would be the bitterest ag- 
ony of his life ; but in tho depth of mortification 
which her own womanly pride had undergone, 
she could not look bevond the present shame of 
j tho discovery made that day to a future of hap- 
j piness and release. 

I '* He will believe that I never loved him,** she 
thought. ** Ho will believe that he was the dupe 
of a designing woman, who wihlunl to regain the 
(Kisition she had lost. What will he not think 
of me that is ba.sc and horrible ?" 

Tho face which she saw in the glass was very 
]>ale and rigid ; the largo dark eyes dry and lus- 
trous, the lips drawn tightly down overthe white 
teeth. 

*'I look like a woman who could cut her 
throat in such a crisis as this,'* she said. ** How 
oHcn I have wondered at the des|icrate deeds 
done by women ! I shall never wondc*r again.** 

She unlocked her dressing-case, and took a 
couple of bank-noU'S and some loose gold from 
one of the drawen. She put these in her pane, 
gatliered her doak about her, and walked toward 
the door. 
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She paused on the thrrihold to fj^ak to licr 
TiiM, who wns *iiU busy in ihe iiiucr ruom. 

•»1 Hin i:*^h\A "»»«> **"5 };;iraoii, rareoni, ' «hc 
naiJ ; *'i'n Mr. MtHish lUat ihcro U a letter for 
him ill hi* »tmly.- . , ^ , ... . 

Thf riMim in which John kept hi* bouts and 
racing ncwuiits w.is called a "Mudj" by the re- 

spciifiil household. ,.^ , , . ,|. , ., - 

The di>;; Hww-wow hftcd !iims4-If hizily from 
hui ti;;cr.^i^in ruR ft* Auroru tTossod ihc hull, niid 
nuiic^Miifli",: nlnnit hor, and cntloiivoi^d to fol- 
low lur I'ut of the hiHiM'. Hiit >lni ordered him 
biK-k to 111* nijr, and the siibmi.N^ivc animal obey- 
ed h«r, us hft had oftt-n done in hi* youth, whni 
his vi>iiii); inistre>.-i us«'d to throw her doll into 
tlic water at FfMon, and send the faitlifid nias- 
tiff to rt'M'ue that fair-haired waxon favorite. 
He ol»i-y^-d licr nowjmt a little rehu'tantly; and 
he watched her (tu<|iiciou>ly as ^hcdoeendud the 
flight of siejw bi'fore the door. 

^Iie walked at a rapid |uiec across the lawn, 
and into the shruhber}\ t:«>iitK ^tradiiy southward, 
thoii|;h by that means >iic made her journey Ion- 
iser ; for the north hMl);e lay toward l)oiu-a>ter. 
In her way thnMii;h the shrubh<«ry she met two 
p»'o]di\ who walketl elosi'ly Nide by side, eiijjrosjt- 
cd in a whis)K*riii); eonversntion, and who Inith 
btartrd and chnngi'd eouiitenance at seeint; her. 
These two |>co)>1e were tlie suifry and Mn«. l\iwt'll. 

** S«»,'* she thou;;lit, as j>he prissed this strant;e. 
Iv-inatehod pair, **niy two enemies nr« laving 
tlioir heads together to ]>lot my misery. It is 
time that I left MelliNh Tark." 

She went ont of a little gate leading intOM>ino 
. meadows. lU-voiid the>c meadows there was a 
long shndy lane that led U'hind the hoiiyo to 
IhiiiCMSter. It was a jmth rarely eln»Si'n by any 
of the household at the I'nrk, as it w:is the lon- 
ge.st way to the town. 

Aun>r:i s(o)i)hm1 at a1>out a mile from the hou«e 
whiih hail Kt-n her own, and Irvtked back at the 
pieinros4|ue pile of bniMing, half liidilen nnder 
the luxuriant growth of a eouplo of centuries. 

" GiKKl-hy, dear home, in which I was an ira> 
)K>sti»r and a cheat," she said; **good-by forever 
anil forever, my own dear love." 

While Aurora uttered these few words of pa.<- 
sionate fan«weU, John Mellish lay njwn the sun- 
burnt gras!(, faring absently at the Mill water- 
p<H)l!« ninler the gray sky — pitying her, praying 
for her, and forgiving her from tho depth of his 
bone^t heart. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

JOHN MELLtSIl FINl/S IIIS UuME DESOLATE. 

TiiK sun was low in the western sky, and dis- 
tant village clocks had struck Fcven, when John 
Mellish walked slowly away from that lonely 
waste of stunted grass callctl* Harper's Cimimon, 
and htrolleil homeward in the peaceful evening. 

The Yorkshire bquiro was still very pale. He 
walked with hit head b<«nt forward upon his 
hrcast, nnd the hand that grasped tho crumpled 
pajier thrust into the bosom of his waistcoat ; 
hut a hopeful light shone in his eves, aud the 
n;;id lines of his mouth had relaxeil into a ten- 
der liniile— a smile of lovo nnd fi »rgireneM. Ves, 
ho had (irayed for her nnd forgin^n her, and ho 
was at pence. He had pleaded her cause a hund- 
red times in the dull quiet of iliat rammer's aft* 



crnoon, and had excused her and forgiirm her. 
NuC lightly, Heaven L* a wiincM ; not wiiliont a 
sharp and'cmel Mrugglc, that had rent his heart 
with tortures undivained of hefoiv. 

'lliis revelation of the imst was unch Utter 
shame to him — such horrible drin'adatioa — snch 
irre%-ocab1c infamy. His luve, liia idol, his em- 
press, his goddctw — it was of her he thcnight. Ily 
lAliAt helhih witchcraft had she been insnatvd 
into tlM! degrading alliance rcctirdcd in this mis- 
erabk^ MTap of |m|ier ? *I*he pride of 6«-e nnsnl- 
lied centuries arose, fierce and ungoremaUe, in 
tlie bft'ast of tlie country gentleman.'^to nsvnt 
this outrage unon the wviman ho loved. O God, 
had all his glorification of lior been the Tain 
boasting of a foul who had not known what he 
talked about ? He was answcraUe to ihe world 
fi»r the past as well as for the iiment. He had 
made an altar for his idol, and had cried akmd 
to nil who came near her to kneel dc»wn and per- 
form tlu^ir worship at her fhrinc, and he was aa« 
Kwrrablo to these {icoplo for the pnritr of tht*ir 
divinity. He conld not think of lu>r as leas than 
the idol which his luvo had made hnr — jierfert, 
unsullied, unassailable. Disgrace wlicre vliewai 
concerned knew in his mind no dcgreoa. 

It was not his owu humiliation he thought of 
when his face grew hut as ho imagined the talk 
there would Iw in the count v if this fatal indis- 
cretion of Aurora's ytmth ever bei*uine f^ncralljr 
known : it was the thought of her shame that 
stung him to tho heart. He never once diMurh- 
ed himself with any prevision of the ridicule 
which was likely to fall u|ion him. 

It was here that John ^lellish and Talbot Bnl- 
strinle were so widelv ditferent in their manner 
of loving nnd snflenng. Talbot had sought a 
wife who should reflect honor upon himself, and 
had fallen away from Aurora at the (iix trial 
of his faith, shaken with hoiriblo npprehensiont 
of his own danger. Rut John Mellish had sub- 
merged his very identity into that of the woman 
he loved. She was his faith nnd his worship, and 
it was for her glory that he wei»t in this cruel 
day of shame. The wnnig which he found so 
hard to forgive was not her wnmg against him, 
but that other and more fatal wrong against hcr-^ 
self. I have said that his affection was univer- 
sal, nnd ])artook of nil tho highest attributes of 
that sublime self-abnegation which we call I^ore. 
The agony which he felt to-day was the agony 
which Archibald Floyd had suifored years before. 
It was vicarious torture, endured for Aur^tra, and 
not for himself; and in his struggle against that 
sorrowful anger which he felt for her follr, ererr 
one of her ]M*rfcctioiis took up arms upon the side 
of his indignation, and fought against their own 
mistress. Had she been less beautiful, less queen- 
ly, less generous, great, aud noble, he might have 
forgiven her that self-inflicted shame more easi- 
ly. But she was so perfect ; and how could she 
— how conld she ? 

He unfolded the wretched paper half a doaen 
times, and read and reread every word of that 
commonplace legal document, before ho could 
convince himself that it was n(»t some vile fonserr,- 
concocted by James Convers for )>urpoiics oif ex- 
tortion. Rut ho prayed for her, and forgave her. 
He pitied her with mora than a mother's tender 
pity, with more than a sonmwfnl father's anguish. 

** My |ioor dear I** he said, ** m? ]>oor dear I 
she was onljr a schoolffirl when tbis eertifteote 
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WM first written — an innocent child, ready to be- 
Uere in anj Hct tokl her bj a rillain." 

A dark frown olMcurcd tho Yurkiihirenuui*s 
brow as ho thoogbt this — a frown that would 
haTO promised no good to Mr. James Conrers 
had not the trainer passed out of the reach oifaU 
earthljr pood and eriL 

''Will God hare mercy npon a wretch liko 
that?** thought John MeUi>h; *'will that man 
be forgircn for having brought disgrace and mis- 
ery upon a trusting girl ?** 

It will pcrhajis be wondered at that John Me)- i 
lish, who suffered his sen-ants to rule in his i 
household, and allowed his butler to dictate to i 
him what ivines he should drink, who talked ■ 
freely to his grooms, and bade his trainer sit in j 
hb presence — it will be wondered at, perhapn, 
that this frank, free-spoken, simple-mannered 
young man should hare felt so bitterly the shame 
of Aurora's unequal marriage. It was a com- 
mon saying in Doncaster that Squire Mellish, 
of the Park, had no pride ; that he would clap 
poor folks on the shoulder and give them good- 
day as he lounged in the quiet street ; that he 
would sit upon the com-chandlcr*s counter, slash- 
ing his hunting-whip upon those popular tope — 
about which a legend was current, to the effect 
that they were always cleaned with Champagne 
— and ditfcussing tho pros))ects of the September 
meeting; and that there was not within tho 
three Hidings a better landlord or a nobler-heart- 
ed gentleman. And all this was perfectly trne. 
John McUish was entirely without personal pride; 
but there was another pride, which was wholly 
inseparable from his education and position, an^ 
thb WAS the pride of caste. He was strictly con- 
serraiivo ; and although he was ready to talk to 
his good friend the saddler, or his trnKtcd retain- 
er the groom, as freely as ho would have held 
conrcrxc with his equals, he would have opposed 
all the strength of his authority against tho sad- 
dler had that honest tradesman attempted to 
stand for his native town, and wonld hare anni- 
hilated the groom with one angry flai^h of his 
bright blue eyes had the servant infringed by so 
much as an inch u|x>n the broad extent of terri- 
tory that separated him from his master. 

The struggle was finished before John Mellish 
arose from the brown turf and turned toward 
the home which he had left early that morning, 
ignorant of the great trouble that was to fall upon 
him, and only diinly conscious of some dark fore- 
boding of the coming of an unknown horror. 
The St niggle was over, and there was now only 
hope in his heart — the hofie of clamping his wife 
to his breast, and comforting her for all the past. 
However bitterly he might feel the humiliation 
of this madness of her ignorant girlhood, it was 
not for him to remind her of it ; his duty was to 
confront the world's slander or the world's ridi- 
cule, and oppose his own breast to the storm, 
while she was shielded by the great shelter of 
liis love. His heart yearned for some peaceful 
foreign land, in which his idul would be far away 
from all who could tell her secret, and where she 
might reign once mora glorious and unapproach- 
able. He was ready to impose any cheat upon 
the world, in his greediness of praise and worship 
fur her — for her. How tenderiy he thought of 
her, walking slowly homeward in that tranquil 
evening 1 He thought of her waiting to hear 
firom hia the issue of the inqueift, and be re> 



proached himself for his neglect when he remem- 
bered how long he had been absent. 

*' But my darling will scarcely be uneasv,** he 
thought; *'she wiU bear all about the inqnett 
from some one or other, and she will think that 
I have gone into Doncaster on bnfinef^«. She 
will know nothing of the finding of this detesta- 
ble certificate. Ko one need know of it. Loft- 
house and Hayward are honorable men, and 
they will keep my poor girl's secret ; they will 
keep the secret of her foolish youth---my'poor, 
poorgirir • 

He longed for that moment which he fancied 
so near — the moment in which be should fold 
her in his arms and say,** My dearest one, be at 
peace ; there is no longer any Fccret between us. 
Henceforth your sorrows are my sorrows, and it 
is hard if I can not help you to carry the load 
lightly. We are one, my dear. For the first time 
since our wedding-day, we are truly united." 

He expected to find Aurora in his own room, 
for she had declared her intention of silting there 
all dav ; and lie ran across the broad lawn to the 
rose-skadowed veranda that siteltercd his favor- 
ite retreat. The blind was dra^n down and the 
window bolted, as Aurora had bolted it in her 
wish to exclude Mr. Stephen Hargrnves. He 
kiKxked at the window, but there was no answer. 
** Ix>lly has grown tired of waiting,** he 
thought. 

The second dinncr-ltcTl rang in the hall while 
Mr. Mellish lingered outside this darkmed win- 
dow. The common] luce sonnd reminded him 
of his social duties. 

** I must wait till dinner is over, I suppose, be- 
fore I talk to my darling," ho thought. ** I must 
go through all the usxxnX business, for tho edifi- 
cation of Mrs. Powell and the servants, before I 
can tako my darling to my breast, and set her 
mind at ease forever." 

John Me]]l<h submitted himself to the indis- 
putable force of those ceremoniol laws which we 
have made our masters, and he was prepared to 
eat a dinner for which he had no api^etite, and 
wait two hours for that moment for whose com- 
ing his soul yearned, rather than provoke Mrs. 
Poweirs curiosity by any deviation from the 
common course of events. 

The windows of the drawing-room were open, 
and he saw the glimmer of a pale muslin dress 
at one of them. It liclonged to Mrs. Powell, 
who was sitting in a contemplative attitude, gat- 
ing at the evening sky. 

She was not thinking of that western glory of 
pale crimson and shining gold. She was think- 
ing that if John Mellish cast off the wife who 
had deceived him, and who had never legally 
been his wife, the Yorkshire mansion wonld be a 
fine place to live in ; a fine place for a house- 
keeper who knew how to obtain influence over 
her master, and who had the secret of his mar- 
ried life and of his wife's disgrace to help her on 
to power. 

<* He's such a blind, besotted fool about her,** 
thought the ensign's widow, ** that if he breaks 
with her to-morrow, hell go on loving her Just 
the same, and hell do any thing to keep her se- 
cret. Let it work which* way It will, they're in 
my power — they're both In niy power ; and I'm 
no longer a poor dependent, to be sent away, at 
a quarter's notloe, when it pleases thrm to be 
tired of me.*" 
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The brcnd of dependence is not a i)1ca«int 
ilictfbut there are many ways of cnting the snni« 
food. Mrs. Toweir* habit was to receive all fa- 
vor* j:ru Jsingly, as she wonld have gix-en, had it 
been her lot to* give instead of to receive. She 
nieaftired other* by her own narrow paage, and 
was powerless to comprehend or believe in the 
frank impulses of a ^zonerous nature. She knew 
that hho wo* & useless memlier of )xx>r John's 
household, and that the yonng squire could have 
eiisilv disjicnsed with her pitisenoe. She knew, 
in fhort, tlint she was rilaincd by reason of Au- 
nmi's pity for her fricndle>sness ; and having 
neither gratitude nor kindly feoling* to give in 
return for her comfortable shelter, she resented 
her own poverty of nature, and hated her enter- 
toinerit for their generosity. It is a projicrty of 
these narrow natures so to resi^nt the attributes 
they can envy, but can not even understand ; 
and Mrs. Powell had lH!en far more at case in 
households in which she had been treated as a 
lady-like drudge than she had ever been at MeU 
lish Park, whrre she was received as an equal 
and a guest. She had eaten the bitter bread 
n]K>n which ^he had lived so long in a bitter spir- 
it, that her whole nature had turned to gall from 
tiie influence of that disagreeable diet. A mod- 
erately generous |icrson can bestow a favor, and 
lH2stow it well ; but to recci\*o a boon with per- 
fect grace requires a far nobler and more gener- 
ous nature. 

• John Mellish approached the open window at 
which the ensign** widow was seated, and looked 
into the room. Aurora was not there. The 
long saloon seemed empty and desolate. The 
decorations of the temjde looked cold and dreary, 
for the deity was absent. 

"No one here !** exclaimed Mr. Mellish, dis- 
consolately. 

**No one but me,** murmured Mrs. Powell, 
with an accent of mild deprecation. 

** But where is my wife, nia*am ?** 

He said tht»se two small words, "my wife," 
with such a tone of resolute defiance, that Mr*. 
I'owell looked up at him as he spoke, and thought, 
" He has seen the certificate.** 

** Where is Aurora?** repeated John. 

•*I believe th.it Mrs. Mellish has gone out." 

"Gone out! where?** 

•*Vou forget, sir,** said the ensign*s widow, 
reproachfully — "yon appear to forget your spe- 
cisil ri'qnost that 1 should abstain from all super- 
vi>ion of Mrs. Mellish's arrnntiemenls. IVior to 
that re<iuest, which I may venture to suggest was 
uimeivssariiy emphatie/l had certainly consid- 
ered mysf'lf as the humble individual chosen by 
Miss Floyd** aunt, and invested by her with a 
s|iecies of authority over the young lady's actions, 
in some manner res})onsible'for — ** 

John Mellish chafed horriblv under the mer- 
ciles* stream of long words wLich Mr*. Powell 
poured n\ion his head. 

" Talk about that at another lime, for heav- 
en*s sake, ma*aro,** he *aid, itnpnticntly. ** I only 
want to know where my wife i*. Two words 
will tell me that, I suppose.** 

•• I am sorry to say that I am unable to afford 
yon any information upon that *ubjcct,** answer- 
ed Mm. Powell ; " Mr*. Mellish quitted the house 
«t about half past three o*clock, dressed for walk- 
log. 1 have not seen her since.'* 

Heaven forgive Aurora for the trouble it had 



been her lot to bring Qpon thofe wlio best loT«d 
her. John** heart grew sick with terror at tbis 
first failure of his hope. He had iiictuned her ' 
waiting to receive him, ready to fall upon his 
blt^a*t in answer to his pasidonate cry, ''Aurora* 
come ! come, dear love ! the secret has been di^ 
covered, and is forgiven." 

"Somebody knows where mj wife has goneii 
I suppose, Mrs. Powell?** ho said, fiercely, tarn- 
ing upon the en*ign*s widow in his wrathfnl 
sense of disappointment and alarm. He was 
only a big child after all, with a child's altemata 
ho]K*fulni?s* and despair ; with a child** passion- 
ate devotion for those he loved, and ignorant 
terror of danger to those beloved ones. 

** Mr*. Mellish may have made a confidante 
of Parsons," replied the ensign** widow, "but 
she certainly did not enlighten aie as to her in- 
tended movement*. Shall I ring the bell lor 
Parsons?** 

•* If you please.** 

John Mellish stood upon the threshold of the 
French window, not caring to enter the hand- 
some chamber of which he was the master. 
Why should he go into the hontse? It was no 
home for him without tlie woman who had made 
it so dear and sacred— dear cvi-n in the darkest 
hour of sorrow and anxiety, sacred even in de- 
spite of the tronblo his love had brought upon 
him. 

The maid Parsons appeared in answer to n 
message Ki*nt by Mrs. Powell, and John strode into 
the room and inter negated her sharply as to the 
dejMirture of her mistress. 

Tlie girl could tell very little except that Mrs. 
Mellish had said that she was going into the 
ganlens, and that she had left a letter in the 
study for the master of the house. Perhajts Mrs. 
Powell was even better aware of the existence 
of this letter than the abigail herself. She had 
crept stealthily into John** room after her inter* 
view with the softy and her chance encounter 
of Aurora. She had found the letter lying on 
tfie table, scaled with a crest and monogram that 
were engraved upon a bl(x>dstone worn by Mrs. 
Mellish among the trinket* on her watch-chain. 
It was not possible, therefore, to manipulate this 
letter with any safetv, and Mrs. Powell had con- 
tented herself by guessing darkly at its contcntSL 
Tlie softy had told her of the fatal discovery of 
the morning, and *he instinctively comprehend- 
ed the meaning of that sealed letter. It was a 
! letter of explanation and farewell, perhaps — yet' 
haps only of farewell. 

John stroilo along the corridor that led to bis 
favorite room. The chamber was dimly lighted 
by the yellow e\'ening sunlight which streamed 
from between the Venetian blind*, and drew 
golden Imr* npnn the matted floor. But even in 
that dusky and uncertain light he saw the white 
patch u\ion the table, and sfvang with tigerish 
haste ofion the letter hi* wife had left for him. 

He drew np the Venetian blind, and stood ia 
the embrasure of the window, with the evening 
sunlight upon his face, reading Aurora** letter. 
There wa* neither anger nor alarm visible in hie 
face a* lie read— only *upremo iove and supreme 
compassion. 

**Afri)oor darling! my poor girl 1 Howconld 
she think that there conlu ever be such a word 
as good-by between n* ! l>oes she tliink so light. 
Ijr of m J love «§ to beliere that it eonld fail her 
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now, when sbo wmnts it most? Whr, if that man 
had lived,** be thought, his face darkening wiih 
the memory of that unburicd clay which yet lay 
in the still chamber at tlie north lodge — ** if that 
man had lived, and had claimed her, and car- 
ried her away from me by the right of the |)npcr 
in my ba'ast, I would have clung to her still ; I 
woald have followed wherever he wont, and would 
have lived near him, that she might have known 
where to look for a defender from every wrong ; 
I would have been his servant, the willing serv- 
ant and contented hanger-on of a boor, if I could 
hare served her by enduring his insolence. So, 
my dear, my dear,** murmured the young squire, 
with a tender smile, " it was worse than foolish 
to write this letter to roe, and even more useless 
than it was cruel to run away from the man who 
would follow yon to the farthest end of this wide 
worid.- 

lie put the letter into his pocket aikl took his 
hat from the table. He was ready to start — he 
scarcely knew for what destination ; for the end 
of the world, perhaps — in his seart'h fur the wom- 
an he loved. But he was going to Felden 
Woods before beginning the longer journey, as 
he fully believed that Aurora would fly to her 
father in her foolish terror. 

" To think that any thing conid ever hapjien 
to change or lessen my love for her/* ho said ; 
'* foolitfh girl ! foolish girl !** 

He rang for his servant, and ordered the hasty 
packing of his smallest portmanteau. He was 
poing to town for a day or two, and ho was go- 
ing alone. He looked at his watch ; it was only 
A quarter after eight, and the mail left Doneastcr 
at half past twelve. There was plenty of time, 
thercft)ne; a great deal too much time for the 
feverish impatienee of 1^1 r. Mellish, who would 
have chartered a special engine to convey him, 
bad the railway officials been willing. 'There 
were four long hours during which he must wait, 
wearing out his heart in his anxiety to follow the 
woman ho loved — to take her to his breast, and 
comfort and shelter her — to tell her that tme 
love knows neither decrease nor change. He 
ordered the dog-cart to be got ready for him at 
eleven o*clock. There was a slow train that left 
Doncaster at ten; but as it reached London 
on)^ ten minntes before the mail, it was scarcely 
desirable as a conveyance. Yet aAer the hour 
had passed for iu starting Mr. Mellish reproach- 
ed himself bitterly for that lost ten minutes, and 
was tormented by a fancy that, tlirough the loss 
of those very ten minutes, he should miss the 
chance of an immediate meeting with Aurora. 

It was nine o'clock before he remembered the 
necessity of making some pretense of sitting doi«'n 
to dinner. He took h'ls place at the end of the 
long table, and sent for Mrs. Powell, who ap- 
peared in answer to his summons, and seated 
bentelf with a well-bred affectation of not know- 
ing that the dinner had been put off for an hour 
and ahaH 

'* I*m iorry IVe kept yon so long, Mrs. Pow- 
ell,** ho said, ai be sent the ensign's widow a 
ladlcful of clear soup, that was of the tempera- 
tine of lemonade. ''The truth it, that I— I— 
find I shall be compelled to run np to town by 
the mail.** 
• " Upon no tmpleasant business, I hope r* 

''Oh dear, no, not at alL Mn. MeUbb has 
gooa np to her Unhw*9 pUce, and— and— hat re- 



quested me to follow her,*' added John, telling a 
lie with considerable awkwardness, but with no 
very great remor^. He did not speak again 
dunng dinner. He ate any thing that his serr- 
ants put before him, and took a good deal of 
wine; but he ate and drank alike unconsciously, 
and wlien the cloth had been removed, and he 
was left alone with Mrs. Powell, he sat staring 
at the reflection of the wax candles in the dcuha 
of the mahogany. It was only when tlie mdy 
gave a little ceremonial cough, and rose with the 
intention of simpering out of the room, that he 
roused himself from his long reverie, andlooked 
up suddenly. 

'* Dun*t go just this moment, if von please^ 
Mrs. Powell,** he said. *♦ If you'll sit down 
again for a few minutes, I shall be glad. 1 
wished to say a word or two to you before I 
kave Mellish.*' 

He rose as he spoke, and pointed to a chair. 
Afrs. Powell seated herself, and looked at him 
earnestly, with an eager, viperish eamcstnesi, 
and a nervous movement of her thin lips. 

'^When von came here, Mrs. Powell,** laid 
John, gravely, "you en me as my wife's guest 
and as my wife*8 friend. I need scarcely say 
that yon could have had no better claim upon my 
friendhhip and hospitulity. If you had brought 
a regiment of dragoons with yon as the condi- 
tion of your visit, they would have been wel- 
come, for I believed that your coming would 
give pleasure to my poor girl. If my wife had 
lieen indebted to you for any word of kindness, 
for any look of affection, 1 would have repaid 
that debt a thousand-fold, had it lain in my 
power to do so by any service, however dlfllcnlt. 
You would have lost nothing by your love for 
my poor motherless girl if anj devotion of mine 
could have recompensed you for that tendemesi. 
It was only reasonable that I should look to Ton 
as the natural friend and counselor of my dar- 
ling, and I did so honestly and confidently. 
Forgive me if 1 tell you that I very soon discor- 
ered how much 1 had been mistaken in enter- 
taining such a hope. I soon saw that yon were 
no friend to my wife." 

"Mr. MeUishl" 

" Oh, my dear madam, yon think becanae I 
keep hunting-boots niid guns in the room I call 
my study, and because I remember no more of 
the Latin that my tutor crammed into my bead 
than the first line of the Eton Syntax — yon think, 
because I*m not clever, that I must needs be a 
fooL That's your mistake, Mrs. Powell; Fm 
not clever enough to be a fool, and I*ye just soil 
flcient perception to see any danger that assails 
those I love. Yon don't like my wife; yon 
grudge her her youth and her bean^, and 'my 
foolish love for her; and you've watched, ana 
listened, and plotted — in a lady-lilfe way, of 
course — to do her some eviL Forgive me if I 
speak plainly. Where Aurora it concerned, I 
feel very strongly. To hurt her little finger ie 
to torture my whole body. To ttab her once b 
to stab me a hundred timet. I have no wiidi to 
be disconrteout to a lady ; I am only torry that 
yott have been unable to lore a poor girl wlio 
has rarely failed io win friends among those who 
have known her. hot nt part without animos- 
ity, bat let nt understand each other for the fim 
time. Yon do not like nt, and it it better thai 
we thonld part befurt yon Icam to hate nt.* 
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Tbo cnsipn's widoir waited in utter &tnpcfiic- 1 ^mptjr carriai^e ; but before the train started a 
tiuu until Mr. Mc»li»h »to|.pc<i, from waul of - couple of rtunly farmcrt took their Matt nnon 
breath, w-rlinpii, mtlicr than from want of wordi. '. the spring cuKhiuns op]io«ite Mn. Alellish. They 

All her vi|KTish nature nwc in while defiance , retm wealth/ p^ntlenien, who farmed their am 
of liim ai he walked up and down tlie room, 1 land, and traveled express ; but they brought 
I'hnfinK himself into a fury ^ith hi« reiH>llection ' powerful odor of the siahhsyurd into tl« ca 
of the wrong she had done him in not loving his riage, and they talked with that honest Korth* 
^}f^ I crn twang which always has a friendly sound to 

•* Vou arc jiorhaps aware, Mr. Mclli*h," she , the writer of this story. Aurora, with her tcU 
said, after an awful )>au«c, ** that under ^uch eir- \ drawn over her jialo face, attracted vcry^ little oC 
curo'#tAnci*s the annual sti}H;nd due to me fur my their attvution. They talked of farming-stock 
ser^'iccs cjin not be i'X]»cctcd to cease at your ca- and horMsracing, and looked out of the window 
pric-e; and that, although you may turn me out every now and then to shrug their shonldeiB at 
of doors*'— Mrs. Towcll descended to this very somebody else's agriculture. 
comm<»np]iice locution, and utooped to the ver- I liclicve they were acquainted with the cap*- 
narulur in hvr desire to bo spitefi4 — "yon must | bilities of every acre of land between Doncaster 
uiiilcrM.ind that vou will be liable for my salary ' " . . - « . » f*-^ i- i. 

until the expiration of — *' 

**0h, pray do not ima;;ine that I shall repu- 
diate any claim you may make upon ine, Mrs. 
l*o\vcll,**'said John, eagerly ; '* Heaven knows it 
has l>ccn no pleasure to me to s|icak as plainly as 
I have h]K>kc'n to>night. I will write a check for 
any amount you may consider proper as com- 
pcii^ititm for thii change in our arrangements. 
I might have been more })olite, perha|)s; I might 
have told vou that iny wife and 1 think of trav- 
eling on tlio Continent, and that we arc, there- 
foa', breaking up our household. I have pre- 
ffrrod telling yon the plain truth. Forgive me 
if I have wounded you.** 

Mrs. Towoll rose, i)ale, menacing, terrible — 
terrible in the intensity of her feeble wrath, and 
in the consciousness that she had ]K)wer to stab 
tlie heart of the man who had affronted her. 

** You have merelv anticipated my own inten- 
tion, Mr. >[oIlish,** i^he said. ** I could not pos- 
sibly have remained a member of your house- 
hold af:er the very unpleasant circumstances 
tliat have lately transpired. My worst wbh is, 
that you may find yourself involved in no great- 
er trouble throngh your connection with Mr. 



and Harrow, and knew how it might have boea 
made *' worth ten shillin* an acre more than H 
was, too, sir,*' as they perpetually informed each 
other. 

Uow wearisome their talk must have seemed 
to the poor lonely creature who was running 
away from the man she loved — from tlie man 
who loved her, and would love to the end of time. 

" 1 didn't mean what I ^lote," she thought. 
'* My |ioor boy would never love me less. His. 
great heart is made up of unselfish love and gen- 
erous devotion. But he would bo so sorry for 
me ; he wonld be so sorry ! He could never be 
proud U me again { he could never boast of me 
any more. Ho wonld be always resenting some 
insult, or imagining some slighL It would be 
too |iainful for him. He would see his wife point- 
ed at as the woman who had married her groom. 
Ho would bo embroiled in a hundred quarrel^ a 
hundred miseries. I will make the only return 
that I can ever make to him for his goodness to 
me — I will give him up, and go away and hide 
myself from him forever." 

She tried to imagine what John's life would 
be without her. She tried to think of him in 
some future time, when he should ha\-e worn out 



Floyd's daughter. IaH me add one word of j his grief, and reconciled himself to tier loss. But 
warning iK'fure I have the honor of wishing yon she could not, she could not ! She could not 
g4x>d-€vening. Malicious people might he tempt- 
ed to smile at your enthusiastic mention of your 
*wife,* remembering that the person to whom 
y<iu allude is Aurora Conyers, the widow of your 
groom, and that she has never jiosscssed any le- 
gal claim to the title vou l)Cstow npon her.*' 

If Mrs. Powell hai been a man, she would 
have found her head in contact with the Turkey 
carpet of John's dining-room before she could 
have concluded this sficeeh ; as she was a wom- 
an, John Mellish stood looking her full in the 
face, waiting till she had finished Fpe.iking. 
Hut he bore the stab she inflicted without flinch- 
ing under its cruel pain, and he robbed her of 
the jiraiification she had hoped for. He did not 
lv;t her see his anguish. 

" If Lofthonse has told her the secret," he 
cried, when the door had closed uiwn Mrs. Pow- 
ell, " I'll horsewhip him in the church.** 



CHAPTER XXX. 

AM tJXEXPECTED VISITOB. 

AraoRA found a civil railway official at the 
lionca^ter station, who was ready to take a tick- 
et for her, and find her a comforuhle scat in an 



endure any image of Au« in which he was sepi^ 
rated from his love for her. 

'*How should I ever think of him without 
thinking of his love for me ?'* she thought. ** He 
loved me from the fint moment in which he saw 
me. I have never known him except as a lo\'er 
— generous, pure, and true.*' 

And in this mind Aurora watched the smaller 
stations, which looked like mere streaks of whiten- 
ed wood -work as the express tore past them, 
though e\-ery one of them was a milestone upon 
the long road which was separating her from 
the man she loved. 

Ah ! careless wives, who think it a small thin|^ 
perhaps, that your husbands are honest and gen- 
erous, constant and true, and who are apt to 
grnmbic becanse your next-door neighbors have 
started a carriage, while you are fain to be con-i 
tent with eightcenpenny airings in vehicles pro- 
cured at the nearest cab-stand, stop and think 
of this wretched girl, who in this hour of desola- 
tion recalled a thousand little wrongs she had 
done to her husband, and would have laid her^ 
self under hit feet to be walked over by hla 
could she have thus atoned for her petty tyran- 
nies, her prcttT caprioes. Think of her in her 
loneliness, with her heart yearning to go back to 
the man she lored, and with her love amjed 
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against herself and pleading for bim. She 
Ranged her mind a hundnid times daring that 
four hours* journej, sometimes thinking that she 
would go back bjr the next train, and then again 
remembering that her first impulse had been, 

Krhaps, after all, only too correct, and that John 
ellishV licart had turned against her in thQ 
cruel humiliation of that moming*s discoTerr. 

Have you ever tried to imagine the anger'of a 
person whom you have never seen angry ? Have 
you ever called up the image of a face that has 
never looked on you except in lo\'e and gentle- 
ness, and invested that familiar countenance with 
the blank sternness of estrangement? Aurora 
did this. 8he acted over and over again in her 
weaiy brain the scene that might have taken 
place between her husband and hersclC She 
remembered that scene in the hacknevcd stage- 
play, which every body affects to ridicule and 
secretlv weeps at. She remembered Mrs. Hal- 
ler and the Stranger, the children, the countess, 
the cottage, the jewels, the parchments, and all 
the old familiar properties of that well-known 
fifth act in the sim]>Ie social tragedy, and she 
pictured to herself John Mellish retiring into 
some dbtant country with his rheumatic trainer 
Langlcy, and becoming a misanthropical hermit, 
after the manner of the injured German. 

What was her life to be henceforth? She 
shut her eyes upon that blauk future. 

*' I will go back to my father,** she thought ; 
" I will go back to him again, as I went before. 
But tills time there shall be no falsehoods, no 
equivocations, and this time nothing shall tempt 
me to leave him again.** 

Amid all her peri*1exities, she clung to the 
thought that Lucy and Talbot would help her. 
She would oppcal to passionless Talbot Bulstrode 
in behalf of her poor heartbroken John. 

** Talbot will tell me what is right and honor- 
able to be done,** she thought '* I will hold by 
what he says. He shall bo the arbiter of my fn- 
turo.** 

I do not believe that Aurora had ever enter- 
tained any very passionate devotion for the hand- 
some Cornishman, but it is very certain that she 
had alwavs respected him. It may be that any 
love she had felt for him had grown out of that 
very respect, and that her rewrence for his char- 
acter was made all the greater by the contrast 
between him and the base-bom schemer for 
whom her youth had been sacrificed. She had 
submitted to the decree which had separated her 
from her affianced lover, for she had believed in 
its justice ; and she was ready now to submit to 
any decision pronounced by the man in whose 
sense of honor she hod unbounded confidence. 

She thought of all these things again, and 
again, and again, while the farmers talked of 
sheep and tnrnips, of Thorley*s food, Swedes, 
and beans, and corn, and clover, and of myste- 
rious diseases, which they discussed gravely, un- 
der such terms as **red gum,** ** finder and toe,** 
ete. They alternated this talk with a dash of 
turf scandal ; and even in the all-abK>rbing per- 
plexities of her domestic sorrows, Mrs. Mellish 
could have turned fiercely upon these innocent 
farmers when they pooh-poohed John*s stable, 
and made light of the reputation of her name- 
sake the bay fiUv, and dec*nred that no horse 
that eame out of the squire's stables was ever 
any thing better than a plater or a screw. 



The journey came to an end, onlv too quickly 
it seemed to Aurora — too quicklv, for every x lil'e 
widened the gulf she had set hetween herself 
and the home she loved; everv moment onlv 
brought the realization of her loss more fully 
home to her mind. 

«' I will abide by Talbot Bnlstrode's advice,** 
she kept saying to herself; indeed, this thought 
was the only reed to which she clung in her 
trouble. She was not a strong-minded woman. 
She had the generous, impulsive n^iture which 
naturally turns to others for help and comfort. 
Secredveness had no part in her organization, 
and the one concealment of her life had been a 
perpetual pain and grief to her. 

It was pas\ eight o'clock when she found her- 
self alone amid the bustle and confusion of the 
King's Cross terminus. She sent a |)orter for a 
cab, and ordered the man to drive to Half-Moon 
Street. It was only a fiew days since she had 
met Lucy and Talbot at Felden Woods, and she 
knew that Mr. Bulstrode and his wife were de- 
tained in town, waiting for the prorogation of 
the House. 

It was Saturday evening, and therefore a hol- 
iday for the young advocate of the Cornish min- 
ers and their rights ; but Talbot spent his Icbure 
among Blue-books and Parliamcntaiy Minuteis 
and poor Lucy, who might have been shining, a 
pale star, at some crowded coiit-erMctoiM^ was 
comjtelled to forego the pleasure of struggling 
upon the staircase of one of those wise individu- 
als who insist upon inviting their acquaintances 
to pack themselves into the smallest given space 
consistent with the preservation of life, and tram- 
ple upon each other's lace flounces and varnish- 
ed boots with smiling equanimity. Perhaps, in 
the universal fitness of things, even these fash- 
ionable evenings have a certain solemn purpose, 
deeply hidden nnder considerable surface-frivol- 
ity. It may be that they serve as moral gym- 
nasia, in which the thews and sinews of social 
amenity are racked and tortured, with a view to 
their increased power of endurance. It is good 
for a mon to have his favorite com trodden upon, 
and yet be compelled to smile under tL^ torture ; 
and a woman may learn her first great lesson in 
fortitude from the destruction of fifty guineas* 
worth of Mechlin, and the necessity of assuring 
the destroyer that she is rather gratified than 
othem'ise by the sacrifice. Nobtestte ohUgt. It is 
good to ** suffer and be strong. " Cold coffee and 
tepid icc-creom may not be the most strengthen- 
ing or delightful of food, but there may be a 
moral diet provided at these social gatherings 
which is not without its usefulness. 

Lucy willingly abandoned her own delights, 
for she had that lady-like appreciation of society 
which had been a part of her education. Her 
placid nature knew no abnormal tendencies. 
She liked the amusements that other girls of her 
position liked. She had none of the eccentric 
predilections which had been so fatal to her 
cousin. She was not like that lovely and illus- 
trious Spanish lady who is said to love the cirque 
better than the o|)era, and to have a more intense 
appreciation of a series of flying plunges through 
tissue-paper-covered hoops than of the most 
elaborate JSoritur^ of tenor or soprano. Slie 
gave up something, therefore, In resigning the 
stereotyped gayeties of the London season. Bot, 
Heaven knowi^ it was reij pleasant to her \» 
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make the sacrifice. Iler inclinations were fatted 
l;imb% which the offered willinfily upon the alur 
of her idol. Slie was never happier than when 
hitting by her husband's side, nialcing extracu 
fn>in the Blue-books to be quoted in some pam- 
iihlet that he was writing; or if she was ercr 
happier, it was onljr when she sat in the ladies* 
gallcrT, strnining her eyes athwart the floriated 
iron fretwork, which screened her from any wan- 
dering glances of distracted members, in her vain 
effort* to sec her husband in his place on i!ie gov- 
ernment benrhes and very rarely seeing more 
than the crown of Mr. Bulstrodc*s hat. 

She sat by Talbot*s side u|K>n this evening, 
busv with some petty needle- work, and listening 
with patient attention to her bu!«l>and*s |>erusal 
of the proof-sheets of his last pamphlet. It was 
A noble specimen of the stately and ]>ondcrons 
style of writing, an<l it abounded in crushing ar- 
guments and magnificent climaxes, which utterly 
annihilated somebodv (Lucy didn't exactlv make 
out whoX and mo>t lacontrovertibly established 
something, though Mrs. Bulstrode couldn't quite 
understand what. It was enough for her that 
he had written that wonderful composition, and 
that it was his rich baritone voice that rolled ont 
the studied Johnsonianisms. If he had pleased 
to read Greek to her, itbc would have thought it 
pleasant to listen. Indeed, there were pet pas- 
sages of Homer which Mr. Bulstrode now and 
then loved to recite to his wife, and which the 
little hyiiocrito pretended to admire. No cloud 
had darKcncd the calm heaven of Lncy*s married 
life. She loved and was beloved. It was a part 
of her nature to love in a reverential attitude, 
and she had no wish to approach nearer to her 
idol. To sit at her sultan's feet and replenish 
the rose-water in his chibouque; to watch him 
while he sle)>t, and wave the fiunl-ah above his 
seraphic head; to love, and admire, and pray 
for him, made up the sum of her heart's desire. 

It was close upon nine o'clock when Mr. Bul- 
strode was interrupted in the very crowning sen- 
tence of his pcntration by a double knock at the 
street door. The houses in Half-Moon Street 
are small, and Talbot flung down his proof^hect 
with a gesture expressive of considerable irrita- 
tion. Lucy looked up, half sympathizingly, half 
apologetically, at her lord and master. She held 
herself in a manner responsible for his ease and 
comfort. 

** Who can it be, dear ?'* she mormored ; •* at 
such a time, too !'* 

" Some annoyance or other, I dare say, my 
dear," answered Talbot. ** But, whoever it i% I 
won't see them to-night. I suppose, Lucy, I've 
given you a preUy fair idea of the effect of thb 
ufion my honorable friend, the member for — ** 

Before Mr. Bulstrode could name the borough 
of which his honorable friend was the repre- 
scnutive, a servant announced that Mrs. Mel- 
li5h was waiting below to see the master of the 
hoose. 

" Aurora !" exclaimed Lncy, starting from 
her seat and dropping the fairy im]deroents of 
her work in a little shower upon the carpet; 
"Aurora I It can't be, surely ? Why, Talbot, 
she only went back to Yorkshire a few days 
ago." 

*' Mr. and Mrs. Mellish are both below, I rap. 
|)o«e ?•• Mr. BuUtrode said to the servant 

**No, sir; Mrs. Mellish came alone in a cab 

I 



from the station, I believe. Mra. ^Icllish is la 
the libraiy, sir. I asked her to walk op staira, 
but she requested to sec yoa alone, sir, if jroa 
please.*' 

«* ni come directW," answered TalboC '• Tdl 
Mrs. Mellish I will te with her imroediatdy.*' 

The door closed upon the servant, and Lucy 
ran toward it, eager to hurry to her coosiiL 

*' Poor Aurora,*' she said ; " there must be 
something wrong, surely. Uncle Archibald has 
been taken ill, perhaps ; he was not looking well 
when we left Fcldcn. I'll go to her, Talbot ; Fm 
sure slie'd like to see me first.** 

"Xo, LncT, no," answered Mr.BnUtrode,Iaj* 
ing his hand upon the door, and standing Iw- 
twcen it and his wife ; ** I had rather yon didn*t 
see your cousin until I ha\^ seen her. It will 
be better for me to see her flnt." ^Ilis face waa 
Terr grave, and his manner almost stem as he 
said this. Lucy shrank from him as if he had 
wounded her. She understood hiro rerr vagoe- 
ly, it is true, but she understood that he had 
some doubt or suspicion of her cousin, and for 
the first time in his life Mr. Bulstrode saw an 
angry light kindled in his wife's blue eyes. 
. •• \Vhv should you prevent my seeing Aurora ?* 
Lucy aitled ; ** she is the best and dearest girl in 
the world. Why shouldn't I see Iter?" 

Talbot Bnlstrode stared in Uank amazement 
at his mutinous wife. 

'* Bo reasonable, my dear Lucy," he answered 
rery mildly; "I hope always to bo able to re- 
spect your consin — as much as I res|iect yoa. 
But if Mrs. Mellish leaves her husband in York- 
shire, and comes to London without his permis- 
sion — for he would never permit her to come 
alone — she must explain to me why she does so 
before I can suffer my wife to receive her." 

Poor Lucy's fair head drooped under this re- 
proof. 

She remembered her latt conversation with 
her cousin — that conversation in which Aurora 
had spoken of some far-off day of tronble, that 
might bring her to ask for comfort and shelter 
in Half-Moon Street. Had the day of trouble 
come already? 

*'Was it wrong of Aurora to come alone, ^ 
Talbot, dear?" Lucy asked, meekly. 

«*Was it wrong*?" repeated Mr. Bnlstrode, 
fiercely. "Would it be wrong for yon to go 
tearing from here to Cornwall, child ?" 

He was irritated by the mere imagination of 
such an outrage, and he looked at Lucy as if he 
half suspected her of some such intention. 

'*But Aurora may have had some reiy par- 
ticular reason, dear ?" pleaded his wife. 

**I can not imagine any reason powerful 
enongh to justify such a proceeding," answered 
Talbot; **bnt I shall be better able to judge of 
that when I've heard what Mrs. Mellish has to 
say. Stay here, Lncy, till I send for yon." 

" Yes, Talbot." 

She obeyed as submissively ai a chfld; hot 
she lingered near the door, after her hnsbaad 
had closed it upon her, with a mournful yearn-* 
ing in her heart She wanted to go to her coos, 
in, and comfort her, if she had need of comfort. 
She dreaded the eflbet of her husband^ cold and 
passionless manner upon Anrora*s imprenioiia- 
blo nature. 

Mr. Bulstrode went down to the lihrarr to re- 
oeive his kinswoman. It would have been itraiifa 
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if he bad failed to remember that Christmas 
erening nearly two years before, apon which he 
had gone down to the shadowy room at Felden, 
with every hope of his heart crashed, to ask for 
comfort nt>m the woman he loved. It would 
have been strange if, in the brief interval that 
elapsed between his leaving the drawing-room 
and entering the library, hu mind had not flown 
back to that day of desolation. If there was an 
infidelity to Lncy.in that sharp thrill of pain 
that pierced hb heart as the old memory came 
back, the sin was as short-lived as the agony 
which it brought with iL He was able now to 
say, in all singleness of heart, ** I made a wise 
choice, and I shall never repent of having made 

The library was a small apartment at the back 
of the dining-room. It was dimly lighted, fur 
Aurora had lowered the lamp. She did not 
want Mr. Bulstrode to see her face. 

•' My dear Mrs. McUish/* said Talbot, grave- 
ly,"I am so surprised at this \'isit that I scarce- 
ly know how to say I am glad to see you. I fear 
something fnust have happened to cause roar 
traveling alone. John is ill, perhaps, or — * 

lie might have said much more if Aurora had 
not interrupted him by casting herself upon her 
knees before him, and looking up at him with a 
pale, agonized face, that seemed almost ghastly 
10 the dim lamp-light. 

It was impossible to describe the look of hor- 
ror that came over Talbot Bulstrodc*s face as she 
did this. It was the Felden scene over again. 
Ho came to her in the hope that she would justi- 
fy herself, and she tacitly acknowledged her hu- 
miliation. 

She was a guilty woman, then — a guilty crea- 
ture, whom it would be hu painful duty to cast 
out of that pure household. She was a poor, 
lost, polluted wretch, who must not be admitted 
into the holy atmosphere of a Christian gentle- 
man's home. 

" Mrs. Mcllish I Mrs. Mcllish !*' ho cried, 
** what is the meaning of this ? ^^lly do you 
give me this horrible pain again ? Why do you 
iwist upon humiliating yourself and mo by such 
a scone as this ?** 

"Oh, Talbot, Talbot r answered Aurora, "I 
come to yon because you are good and honora- 
ble. I am a desolate,' wretched woman, and I 
want your help — I want your advice. I will 
abide bv it ; I will, Talbot Bulstrode, so help me 
HcavenI" 

Her voice was broken by her sobs. In her 
passionate grief and confusion she forgot that it 
was just possible such an appeal as this might 
be rather bewildering in iu effect upon Tal^t. 
But |)erha]i«, even amid his bewilderment, the 
young Comishman saw, or fancied he saw, some- 
thing in Aurora's manner which had no fellow- 
ship with guilt, or with such guilt as he had at 
first dreaded. I imagine that it must have been 
80^ for his voice was softer and his manner kind- 
er when he next addressed her. 

** Aurora," ho said, "for pity*s sake, be calm. 
Why have you left Mcllish? What is the busi. 
ness in which I can help or advise you ? Be 
calm, my dear girl, and I will try and nndervtand 
yon. God knows how much I wish to be a friend 
to yon, fur I stand in a brother's place, yon know, 
my dear, and demand a brother*! right to ques- 
tion your actioni. I am sorry yon came np to 



town alone, because such a step was calculated 
to compromise you ; but if you will be calm and 
tell me why yon came, I may be able to under- 
stand your motives. Come, Aurora, try and be 
calm." 

She was still on her knees, sobbing hysterical- 
ly. Talbot would have summoned his wife to 
her assistance, but he could not bear to see the 
two women associated until he had discovered 
the cause of Aurora's agitation. 

He poured some water into a glass and gave 
it her. Ho placed her in an easy-chair near the 
open window, and then walked up and down the 
room until she had recovered herself. 

"Talbot Buktrodc,** she said, quietly, after a 
long pause, "I want you to help me in the crisis 
of my life. I must be candid with von, there- 
fore, and tell vou that which I would have died 
rather than tell you two years ago. You remem- 
ber the night upon which you left Felden ?" 

" Remember it ? Yes, yes," 

" The secret which separated us then, Talbof, 
was the one secret of my life — the secret of my 
disobedience, the secret of my father's sorrow. 
You asked me to give yon an account of that one 
year which was missing out of the history of my 
life. I could not do so, Talbot; / vould nott 
My pride revolted against the horrible humilia- 
tion. If you had discovered the secret yourself^ 
and had accused me of the disgraceful truth, I 
would have attempted no denial ; but with my 
own lit)s to utter the hateful story — no, no, I 
could nave borne any thing better than that. 
But now that my secret is common property, in 
the keeping of police-officers and stable-boys, I 
can aflford to tell yon all. When I left the 
school in the Rue Saint Dominique, I ran away 
to marry my father's groom 1" 

" Aurora I" 

Talbot Bulstrode dropred into the chair near- 
est nim, and sat blankly staring at his wife's 
cousin. Was this the secret humiliation which 
had prostrated her at his feet in the chamber at 
Felden Woods? 

** Oh, Talbot, how could I have told vou this? 
IIow can I tell you now why I did this mad and 
wicked thing, blighting the happiness of my youth 
by my own act, and bringing shame and grief 
upon my father? I haa no romantic, over- 
whelming love for this man. I can not plead 
the excuses which some women urge for their 
madness. I had only a schoolgirl's sentimental 
fancy for his dashing manner, onlv a schoolgirl's 
frivolous admiration of his handsome face. I 
married him because he had dark blue eyes, and 
long eyelashes, and white teeth, and brown nair. 
He had insinuated himself into a kind of inti- 
macy with me by bringing me all the em]>ty gos- 
sip of the race-course, by extra attention to my 
favorite horses, by rearing a litter of puppies for 
me. AU these things brought about association 
between ns; he was always my companion in 
my rides ; and he contrived, before long, to tell 
roe his storr. Bah! why should I weary yon 
with it ?" cned Aurora, scornfully. " He was a 
prince in disguine, of course; he was a gentle- 
man's son ; his father had kept his hunters ; he 
was at war with fortune ; he had been ill used 
and trampled down in the battle of life. Hie 
talk was something to this effect, and I believed 
him. Why should I dUbelieve him? I had 
lived aU my life in an atmosphere of truth. My 
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poTcmos* nna I talked pcrpctuallr of tbc gn>om*i 
rumaiitic ■torr. She w.i» a filly woman, and 
cncourap'*! n^X f*'^b* J ^'"* J*^ '"^'"^ ptopiJitr, I 
brliovc, and wiili no suspicion of tlio ini«chicf 
jthc wa< doin;;. Wc crUi»'i>cd the groom's hand- 
Mtiiic fact', his white hands his aristocratic man- 
lier*. I mistook in-olciu-c for arisiocracj- ; llcav- 
t-n help nie ! And as we nuw scarcely any so- 
ci.'ly at that lime, I coinpan-d my tithe r*s gnxtin 
with the few i;iie^ti( who came to FcKlen, and the 
town-hrcd iiii}>ostor profited by c«>mparL>oQ with 
riisiie gentlemen. Why should I stay to account 
to you for my f»»lly, Ta"llK>t HuUtrcHlc ? I could 
never succeed in dnins so, ihoui;h I talked for a 
week; I can not account to rayself for niy mad- 
ness. I can only Im^k b.ick to that horrible time, 
and wonder why I was mad." 

•» My p«>or Aurora ! my |>oor Aurora !*• 

He s}>oke in the pitviuj; tone with which he 
mi;;ht have comforted ^er had she l)een a child, 
ilc was thinkini; of her in her chiUli*ih if;norance, 
exposed to the insidious advances of an unscrupn- 
Iciiis schemer, and his heart bled ft)r the mother- 
less girl. 

•• My father found some letters written by this 
man. and di^Toven'd that his daughter had aflH- 
aneed herself to his };n>oni. He made this dis- 
co\-cry while I was out riding; with James Con- 
vert — the groom's name was Conyers — and when 
I came home there was a fearful scene between 
us. I was mad entm^h and wicked enough to 
defend my conduct, and to reproach my father 
with the ilin>erality of his sentiments. I went 
even farther: I reminded him that the house of 
Floyd and Floyd had had a very humble ori;;in. 
He to«>k mo to Paris u]N)n the following day. I 
thought myself cruelly treated. I revolted against 
t!ie ceremonial monotony of rhe/TCNstoa ; I hated 
the studies which were ten limes more difliciilt 
than any thing I had ever ex)x*rienecd with my 
govcrnes-* ; I Autfored terribly from the ctmventn- 
:il t>eclu«ion, for I haii bcon used to jjcrfect free- 
dom among the countn- roads round Fdden ; 
and amid all this, the groom pursued uie with 
letters and messages, for he had followed me to 
I'aris, and sjieiit his money recklessly in bribing 
the ser>-ants and hangers-on of the school. lie 
was playing for a high slake, and he played so 
dcsjicraiely that he won. I ran away' from 
school, and married him at IX)ver, within eight 
or nine hours of my escape from the Kue Saint 
Dominique.** 

She buried her face in her hands, and was si- 
lent for some time. 

*' Heaven have pity upon my wretched igno- 
rance!'* ^he said at 'last; »*thc illusion under 
which I had married this man ended in about a 
week. At the end of that time I discovered that 
I was the rictiin of a mercenary wretch, who 
meant to use me to the uttermi>st as a means of 
^Tinging money from my father. For some time 
I submittetl, and mv father paid, and paid dear- 
ly, for his daughter*8 folly ; but he refused to re- 
ceive the man 1 had mairicd, or to see me until 
1 separated myself from that roan. He offered 
the groom an income on the condition of his go- 
»ng to Australia, and resigning all association 
^nth me forc\-cr. But the man had a higher 
game to play. He wanted to bring al»ont a re- 
conciliation with my father, and he thought that 
in duo time that tender father's resolution wonld 
nave yielded to the force of his lore. It wai fit- 



tie better than m year after onr narriage that I 
made a di$4.*overT that transformed me In one 
moment from a girl into a woman — a revengeful 
woman, perhaps, Mr. Bulstrode. I discovered 
that 1 had been wronged, deceived, and outraged 
by a wretch who laughed at my ignorant confi- 
dence in him. I had learned to hate the man 
long before thia occurred ; I had learned to de- 
iipi«e hit idi.'Ulow trickeries, his insolent preten- 
sions; bnt I do not think I felt bis deeper in- 
famy the less keenly for that. We were travel- 
ing in the south of France, my husband pinying 
the great gentleman u]K>n my father** money, 
when this diK*o\'cry was made by me — or n(»t by 
me ; for it was forced upon me by a woman who 
knew my story and pitied me. Within htdf an 
hour of obtaining this knowledge, I acted uiion 
it. I wrote to James Conycrs, telling him I had 
discovered that which gave mc the right to call 
U|>on tlie law to release me from him ; and if I 
refrained from doing so, it was for my father's 
sake, and not for his. I told him that so long as 
he left me unmolested and kept roj socrcf, I 
would remit him money from time to time, I 
told him that I left him to the associations he 
had chosen for himself, and that my only prayer 
was that God, in His merry, might grant roe 
complete forgctfnlnt^ss of him. I left this letter 
for him with the concierge^ and quitted the hotel 
in sueh a maniK:r as to prevent his obtaining any 
trace of the way I had gone. I stopped in Paris 
for a few days, waiting for a reply to a letter I 
had written to my father, telling him that James 
Conyers was dead. - Perhaps that was the worst 
sin of my life, Talbot. I deceived my father ; 
but I UMievcd that I was doing a wise and mer- 
ciful thing in setting his mind at rest. He wonld 
h.ive never Iteen happy so long as he had believed 
the man lived. You understand all now, Tal- 
bot,** she said, mournfully. "You remember tbe 
morning at Brighton ?" 

** Yes, yes ; and the newspaper with tbe mark- 
ed paragra])h — the re|>ort of th« jockev*s death.** 

"That report was false, Talbot bulstrode,** 
cried Aurora. "James Conyers was not killed.** 

TaUx>t's face grew suddenly pale. Ho began 
to understand something of the nature of that 
trouble which had brought Aurora to him. 

"What! ho was stiU living, then?" he said, 
anxiously. 

" Yes ; until the night before last.** 

"Bnt where — where has he been all this time?** 

" During the last ten days at Mellish Park." 

She told him the terrible story of the murder. 
The tmincr*s death had not vet been reported in 
the London papers. She told him the dreadful 
story; and then, looking up at him with an 
e.imest, imploring face, as she might have done 
had he been indeed her brother, she entreated 
him to help and counsel her in tlus terrible honr 
of need. 

" Teach me how to do what is best for my dear 
love,** she said. " Don't think of roe or my hap- 
piness, Talbot ; think onlv of him. I will make 
any sacrifice ; I will submit to anv thing. I want 
to atone to my poor dear for all the misery I haw 
brought upon him.** 

Talbot Bulstrode did not make anr reply to 
this earnest appeal. Tbe administratnre powers 
of his mind were at work ; he was busy summing 
np facts and setting them before him, in order to 
grapple with them (airly, and be bad no atten* 
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Hon to waste upon lentixnent or emotion. He 
was walking np and down the room, with hb 
cjebrows knitted stcrnlj over hit cold gray ejcsi 
aind his head bent. 

** How many people know this secret, Aaro- 
n ?** he asked, presently. 

" I can*t tell yon that ; but I fear it most be 
rery generally known," answered Mrs. j^lcllish, 
with a shuddering recollection of the softy's in- 
solence. *' I heard of the discovery that had U^en 
made from a hanger-on of the stables, a roan 
who hates me — a nuin whom I»had a misun- 
derstanding with." 

*' Have yon any idea who it was that shot this 
Cooycw?''^ 

«« No^ not the least idea." 

** Yon do not even guess at atty one?** 

"No.* 

Talbot took a few more turns up and down 
the small apartment, in evident trouble and per- 
plexity of mind. He left the room presently, 
and called at the foot of the staircase: 

** Locy, my dear, come down to your cousin.** 

Fra iJraid Mrs. Bulstrode must have been 
lurking somewhere about, the outside of the 
drawing-room door, for she flew down the stairs 
at the sonnd of the strong .voice, and was by her 
husband's side two or three seconds after he had 
qjokea. 

" Oh, Talbot,** she said, "how long vou have 
been I I thought yon would never send for me. 
What has been the matter with my poor dar- 
Kng?- 

"Go in to her, and comfort her, my dear,'* 
Mr. Bulstrode answered, gravely: "she has had 
enough trouble. Heaven knows, poor girL Don*t 
ask her any questions, Lucy, but make her as 
comfortable as you can, and give her the best 
room vou can find for her. ^he will stay with 
us as long as she remains in town.** 

" Dear, dear Talipot, " murmured the young 
Comishman's grateful worshiper, " how kind you 
are!* 

" Kind !** cried Mr. Bulstrode ; "she has need 
of friends, Lucy ; and, God knows, I will act a 
brotber*s part toward her, faithfully and bravely. 
Yes, bravely !** he added, raising his head with 
an almost defiant gesture as he slowly ascended 
thesUirs. 

What was the dark cloud which he saw brood- 
ing so fatally over the far horizon ? He dared 
not think of what it was — he dared not even ac- 
knowledge its presence ; but there tos a pense 
of trouble and horror in his breast that told him 
the shadow was there. 

Lucy Bulstrode ran into the library, and flung 
herself upon her cousin's breast, and wept with 
her. She did not ask the nature of the sorrow 
which had brought Aurora an unexpected and 
uninvited gnest to that modest little dwelling- 
honse. She only knew that her cousin was in 
trooble, and that it was her happy privilege to 
offer her shelter and consolation. She would 
have fought a sturdy battle in defense of this 
privilege ; but she adored her husband for the 
generosity which had granted it to her without 
a struggle. For the first time in her life, poor 
gentle Lucy took a new position with her cous- 
in. It was her turn to protect Aurora; it was 
her turn to display a prettv nuHherly tenderness 
for the desolate creature whose aching bead rest- 
ed o« bar boioin. 



The West-End clocks wero striking three, in 
the dead middle of the night, when Mrs. Mcllish 
fell into a feverish slumber, even in her slc^ re- 
peating again and again, " My poor John ! my 
poor dear love ! what will become of him I my 
own faithful darling P 



CHAPTER XXXL 

TALBOT BCLSTBODE'S ADTTCB. 

Talbot Bclstkodb went out early upon the 
qniet Sunday morning after Aurora's arrival, 
and walked down to the Telegraph Coropanv's 
OfiSce at Charing Cross, whence he dispatched a 
message to Mr. John Mellish. It was a very 
brief message, only telling ^Ir. Mellbh to come 
to town without delay, and that he would find 
Aurora in Half-Moon Street. Mr. Bulstrode 
walked. quietly homeward in the morning sun- 
shine after having performed this duty. Even 
the London streeu were bright and dewy in that 
early sunlight, for it was only a little after seven 
o'clock, and the fresh morning breezes came 
swequng over the housetops, bringing health and 
purity from Shooter's Hill and Highgate, Streat- 
ham and Bamsbury, liichmond and Hampstead. 
The white morning mists wcra slowly melting 
from the worn grass in the Green Park; and 
weary creatures, who had had no better shelter 
than the quiet sky, were creeping away to find 
such wretched resting-places as they might, in 
that free city, in which to sit for an unreasonable 
time upon a door- step, or to ask a rich citizen 
for the price of a loaf, is to commit an indictable 
oflfcnse. 

Surely it was impossible for any young legis- 
lator not quite worn out by a life-long struggle 
with the time which was never meant to be set 
right — surely it was impossible for any fresh- 
hearted, prosperous young Liberal to walk 
through tnose quiet streets without thinking of 
these things. Talbot Bulstrode thought^ \eTj 
earnestly and very mournfully. To what end 
were his labors, after all ? He was fighting for 
a handful of Cornish miners ; doing battle with 
the rampant spirit of circumlocution for the sake 
of a few benighted wretches, buried in the dark- 
ness of a black abyss of ignorance a hundred 
times deeper and darker than the material ob- 
scurities in which they labored. He was work- 
ing his best and his hardest that these men 
might be taught, in some easy, unambitious man- 
ner, the simjilest elements of Christian love and 
Christian duty. He was working for these 'poor 
far-away creatures, in their forgotten comer of 
the earth ; and here, around and about him, was 
ignorance mora terrible, because, hand-in-hand 
with ignorance of all good, there was the fatal 
experience of all eriL The simple Cornish mi- 
ner who uses his pickaxe in the region of hii 
friend's skull, when he wishes to enforce an ar- 
gument, does so because he knows no other spe- 
cies of emphasis. But in the London universi- 
ties of crime, knavery, and vice, and violence, 
and sin matriculate and graduate dav bj di^, to 
take their degrees in the felon's dock or on the 
scaffold. How could he be otherwise than sor- 
rowful, thinking of these things? Were Sodom 
and Gomorrali worse than this dty, in which 
that were yet lo many good and caneii ncn 
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Iftboring patiently day br day, and taking, little 
rest? \vas thc'^rcat accutnnlaiion uf evil to 
heavy that it ruliod forever Imtk upon these un- 
tiring Si>yph!istfi ? Or did ihcy make Mine im- 
iicrceiitible advance toward the inouutain-top» de- 
spite of all dikcourugcment ? 

With t1ii« weary qiicsiion debating itself in his 
hrain, Mr. HuUtrude walked along riccadillT to- 
ward the cuniforiable bachelor's quarters, whose 
most coniinoni)lace attributes Lucy had turned 
to favor and to prettincM* ; but at the door of the 
Gloucester Cotik*c-house Talbot paused to stare 
alMently at a ner\-ous-Iooking chestnut mare, 
who in>i$ted upon going through several lively 
performances n)K>n her hind legs, very much to 
the annoyance of an unshaven ostler, and not 
jianieularly to the advantage of a smart little 
dog-eart to which she was hamesjced. 

** You needn't pull her month to pieces, my 
man,** cried a voice from the doorway of the 
hotel; "use her gently, and she'll soon quiet 
herself. Steady, my girl, steady !'* added the 
owner of this voice, walking to the dog-eart as 
he spoke. 

Talbot had goo<1 ren^ion to stop short, for this 
gentleman w:is Mr. Jolin Mellish, wlio!« pale 
fui'e, and loose, disordered hair betokened a 
rleeidcKS nighu 

lie was g<'ing to spring into the dog>cart when 
his old friend tnpjmd him on the sliouldor. 

"This is rather a lurky accident, John, for 
you're the rory |icrson I want to see," said Air. 
Biilstrodc. ** I've jnst telegrajdied to you.** 

John MoHish stared wi;h a blank face. 

" Don't hinder me, plean?," he said ; " I'll talk 
to you by-and-by. Ml call ujKjn you in a day 
or two. I'm just (•If to Felden. I've only been 
in town an hour and a half, and should have 
gone down l»eforc if I had not been afraid of 
knocking up the family.*' 

He m:ulc another attempt to get into the vehi- 
cle, but Talbot caught him by the arm. 

" You needn't go to Felden," he said ; "your 
wife's much nearer." 

" Eh ?" 

" She's at my house. Come and hare some 
breakfast." 

There was no f>h.idow upon Talbot Ilulstrotlc's 
mind as his old schoolfellow caught him by the 
hand, and nearly dislocated his wrist in a'par- 
oxysm of joy and gratitude. It was impossible 
for him to KK«k l>eyond that sudden bur>t of sun- 
shine ujKm John'.s face. If Mr. Melli^h had been 
«ei»arau*d from his wife for ten years, and had 
just returned from the AntiiHKles for the sole 
]>urpose of seeing her again, he could scarcely 
have ap|>carcd more delighted at the prob]jcct of 
a speedy meeting. 

"Aurora here!" he said; "at your house? 
My dear old fellow, vou can't mean it. But, of 
course, I ought to liavc known she'd come to 
you. She couldn't have done any thing better 
or wiser, after having been so foolish as to doubt 
me." 

"SI»o came to me for advice, John. She 

wanted me to advise her how to act for your 

happiness— yours you great Yorkshireman, and 
not her own.*' 

"Bless her noble heart!" cried Mr. Mellish, 
huskily. •* And you told her—" 

** I told her nothing, my dear fellow ; but I 
tcu yoa to take your lawyer down to I>octor's 



Commont with yoa to-morrow nomiiig, get a 
new licenoe, and marry yomr wife for the second 
time, in some quiet little oat-o£>tbe-wi^ churck 
in the city.** 

Aurora had riseo rcry early upon that peace- 
ful Sundoy morning. The few houn of feverish 
and fitful sleep had brought rery little comfort 
to her. She stood with her wear/bead leaninf 
again>t the window-frane, and looked hopeless- 
ly out into the em|itT London street. She look- 
ed out into the desolate beginning of a new life, 
the blank uncertainty of an unknown future. 
AU the minor miseries peculiar to a toilet io a 
strange room were doubly miserable to her. 
Lucy had brought the poor luggagcless traTeler 
all the paraphernalia of the toilet-table, and hod 
arranged every thing with her own busy handt. 
But the most insignificant trifle that Aurora 
touched in her cousin's chamber brooght back 
the memory of some costly toy chosen for her by 
her husband. She had traveled in her while 
morning-dress, and the soft lace and muslin were 
none tlie fresher for her journey; but as two of 
Lucy's dresses joined together would ha\-e scarce 
ly fitted her stately cousin, Mrs. Mellish was fain 
to be content with her limp muslin. Wlmt did 
it matter? The loving eyes which noted every 
shred of ribbon, every morsel of lace, every fold 
of her garmenta, were, perhaiis, never to look 
u]H)n her again. She twisted her ht ' into a 
carc'lcss mass at the back of her head, and had 
completed her toilet, when Lucy came to the 
door, tenderly anxious to know how she had' 
slept. 

"I will abide by Talbot's dedsion,** she repeat- 
ed to hcR^elf again and again. " If he says it is 
lK*st for my dear that we should port, I will go 
away forever. I will ask my father to take mc 
far away, and my poor darling shall not even 
know where 1 have gone. I will be true in what 
I do, and will do it thoronghlr.'* 

She looked to Tall>ot Bulstrode as a wise 
judge, to whose sentence she would be willing to 
submit. Perhaps she did tliis because her own 
heart ke)>t forever repeating, **Go back to the 
man who loves you. Go back, go back ! There 
is no wrong you can do him so bitter as to desert 
him. lliere is no unhappiness yon can bring 
u)ion him equal to the unhappiness of losing yon. 
Let Me be your guide. Go back, go back!** 

But this selfish monitor must not be listened 
to. How bitterly this poor girl, so old in ex|>eri- 
encc of sorrow, remembered the selfish sin of her 
mad marriage 1 She had refused to sacrifice a 
schoolgirl's foolish delusion ; she had disobeyed 
the father who had given her seventeen years of 
patient love and devotion ; and she looked at all 
the misery of her youth as the fatal growth of 
this evil seed, so rc'bclliously sown. Surely snch 
a lesson was not to bo altogether unheeded I 
Surely it was powerful enough to teach her the 
duty of sacrifice ! It was this thought that steel- 
ed her against the pleadings of her own affec- 
tion. It was for this that she looked to Talbot 
Bulstrode as the arbiter of hex future. Had she 
been a Roman Catholic, she would have gone to 
her confessor, and appealed to a priest — ^whOi 
having no social ties of his own, most, of course, 
be the best iodge of all the duties involved in 
domestic relations — for comfort and succor ; 
but, being of another faith, she went to the man 
whom she most resjcctcd, and who^ being a bus- 
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band himself, might, m she thonght, he able to 
comprehend the duty that was due to her hns- 
band. 

i>he went down stain with Lncy into a little 
inner room upon the drawing-room floor — ^a snug 
apartment, opening into a mite of a conscrra- 
torj. It was Mr. and Mrs. Bulstrode*s habit to 
breakfast in this cosy little chamber rather than 
in that awful temple of slippery morocco, funereal 
bronze, and ghastly mahogany, which upholster- 
ers insist npon as the only legitimate place in 
which an Englishman may take nis meals. Lucy 
loved to sit opposite her husband at the small 
round taUe, and minister to his morning appetite 
fnmi her pretty breakfast equipage of silrcr and 
china. She knew — to the smallest weight em- 
ployed at Apothecaries* Hall, I think — how much 
Migar Mr. Bulstrodc liked in his tea. She pour- 
ed the cream into hb cnp as carefully as if she 
bad been making up a prescription. He took 
the simple bererage in a great shallow brcakfa&t- 
cop of fragile turqnoii>e Sbrres, that had cof^t ser- 
cn guineas, and had been made for Madame dn 
Barnr, the rococo merchant had told Tnlbot. 
(Had his customer been a lady, I fear Marie An- 
toinette wonld hare been described as the origi- 
nal possessor of the porcelain.) Mrs. Bulstrodc 
lorcd to minister to her husband. She picked 
the bloated lircrs of mart}'rcd gccse out of the 
Strasburgh pies for his delectation; she spread 
the butter npon his dry toast, and pampered and 
waited on him, serving him as only such women 
serve their idols. But this morning she had her 
consin*s sorrows to comfort, and she established 
Aurora in a capacious chintz-covered easy-chair 
on the threshold of the conservatory, and seated 
herself at her feet. 

*'My poor pole darlinp,** she said, tenderly, 
** what can I do to bring the roses back to your 
checks?** 

•*Love me and pity me, dear," Aurora an- 
swered, gravely, ** but don*t ask me any ques- 
tionsw" 

The two women sat thus for some time, Auro- 
ra's handsome head bent over Lucy's fair face, 
and her hand clnspo«* in both Liicy*s hands, 
'riiey talked very little, and only spoke then of 
indifTercnt matters, or of Lucy's hap)iiness and 
Talbot's |«r]iamcntary career. The little clock 
over the cbimncy-picce struck the quarter before 
i'lght ; they were very early, these unfaKhionablc 
]ieo})le; and a minute afterward Mrs. BuUtrode 
heard her husband's step upon the stairs, return- 
ing from his ante- breakfast walk. It was his 
habit to take a constitutional stroll in the Green 
Park now and then, so Lucy had thought nothing 
(if this early excursion. . 

'* Talbot has let himself in with his latch-key," 
said Mrs. Bulstrode, "and I may pour out the 
tea, Aurora. But listen, dear; I think there's 
Kome one with him." 

There was no need to bid Aurora listen ; she 
had started from her low »eat, and stood erect 
and motionless, breathing in a quick, agitated 
manner, and looking toward the door. Besides 
Talbot Bulstrode*s step there was another, quick- 
er and heavier — a step she knew so well. 

The door was opened, and Talbot entered the 
room, followed by a visitor, who pushed aside his 
Imut with very little attention to the laws of civil, 
iied sorietv, and, indeed, nearly drove Mr. Bul- 
strode hflcLward into a gilded basket of flowen. 



FLOTD. 

Bot this stalwart John Mellish had no intention 
of being unmannerly or brutal. He pnslied aside 
his friend only as he would have pushed, or tried 
to push, aside a regiment of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets, or a Lancaster gun, or a raging ocean, 
or any other impediment that had come between 
him and Aurora. He had her in his arms be- 
fore she could even cry his name aloud in her 
glad surprise, and in another moment she was 
sobbing on his breast. 

••My darling! my pet! my own!" he cried, 
smoothing her dark hair with his broad hand, 
and blessing her and wccjting over her — •^my 
own love I How could yon do this? how could 
von wrong mc so mnch ? ^ly own precious dar- 
ling! had yon learned to know me no better 
than this in all our happy married life?" 

••I came to ask Talbot's advice, John," she 
said, earnestly, ••and I mean to abide by it, 
however cruel it may seem." 

Mr. Bulstrode smiled gravely as he watched 
these two foolish people. He wos very much 
pleased with his part in the little domestic drama, 
and he contemplated them with a sublime con- 
sciousness of being the author of all this happi- 
ness ; for they were happy. The poet has said, 
there arc some moments — very rare, very pre- 
cious, very brief — which stand by" themselves, 
and have their perfect fullness of joy within their 
own fleeting span, taking nothing from the past, 
demanding nothing of the future. Had John 
and Aurora known that they were to be separ- 
ated by tlie breadth of Europe for the remainder 
of their several lives, they would not the less have 
wept jo}'ful tears at the pure blissfulness of this 
meeting. 

•• You asked me for my advice, Aurora,'* said 
Talbot, •• and I bring it you. Let the past die 
with the man who died 'the other night. The 
future is not yours to dispose of; it belongs to 
your husband, John Mellish." 

Having delivered himself of these oracular 
sentences, Mr. Bulstrode seated himself at the 
breakfast-table, and looked into the m\*sterioui 
and cavernous interior of a raised pie with such 
an intent gaze, that it seemed as ifhc never meant 
to look out of it. He devoted so many minutes 
to this serious contemplation, that by the time 
he looked up again, Aurora had become quite 
calm, while Mr. Mellish aflected an unnatural 
gayety, and exhibited no stronger sign of past 
emotion than a certain inflamed appearance in 
the region of his eyelids. 

But this stalwart, devoted, impressionable Tork- 
shircman ate a most extraordinary repast in 
honor of this reunion. He spread mustard on 
his muffins. He poured Worcester sauce into 
his coffee, and cream over his derilcd cutlets. 
He showed his gratitude to Lucy by loading her 
plate with comestibles she didn*t want. He talk- 
ed perpetually, and devoured incongruous viands 
in utter absence of mind. He shook hands with 
Talbot so many times across the breakfast-table 
that he exposed the lives or limbs of the whole 
party to imminent peril f^om the boiling water 
m the urn. He threw himself into a paroxysm 
of coughing, and made himself scarlet in 'the 
face by an injudicious use of Cavenne pcpiier; 
and he cxhiMted himself altogether in snch an 
imbecile light, that Talbot Bulstrode was coid« 
pelled to have rcconrae to all sorts of expodicntt 
to keep the ierraDtt otit of the room dniring th« 
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nrocrea of that rather noisy and bewildering ' as he opened the gates to hb master^ daughter. 

' He was an old man, and ho had <mencd the 

same gates more than twenty tears before^ when 
the banker** >dark-eyed bride had first entered 



repast. 

The Sunday papers were bronght to the mas- 
ter of the houM before breakfast was orer ; and 
while John talked, ate, and gesticulated, Air. 
Bulstrode bid him!^slf behind the open leaves of 
the llVri/y Difpatch^ reading a paragraph that 
Ajtpearcd in that journal. 

This* parngraph gave a brief account of the 
murder and the inquest at Mcllish, and wound 
up by that rather stereotyped sentence, in which 
the pulilic are informed that " the local police 
are giving unremitting attention to the aflfair, 
and we think we may venture to aflSrm that they 
have obtained a clew which will most probably 
lead to'lhe. early discovery of the guihy party." 

Talbot Bulstrode, with the ncH*spapcr still be- 
fore his face, sat for some little time frowning 
darkly at the page upon which thi< paragraph 
appeared. The horrible shadow, whose nature 
he would not acknowledge even to himself, once 
more lowered upon the horizon which had just 
seemed so bright and clear. 

^I would give a thousand ponnds,** he 
thought, ** if I could find the murderer of this 
man.** 



CnAPTER XXXIL 

CM THE WATCH. 

Vert soon after breakfast upon that happy 
5>abbarh of reunion and contentment, John Mcl- 
lish drove Aurora to Fclden Woods. It was 
nt.'cessarv that Archibald Flovd should hear the 
story of the traincr*s death from the lips of his 
OM'n children before newspaper paragraphs ter- 
rified him with some imjx^rfcct outline of the 
truth. 

The dashing phaeton in which Mr. Bulstrode 
was in the habit of driving his wife was brought 
to the door as the church-bclU were calling de- 
vout citizens to their morning dutieii, and at that 
unseemly hour John Mellish smacked his whip, 
and dasficd ofi" in the direction of Westminster 
Bridge. 

Talbot Bulstrode*s horses soon left London 
behind tliem, and before long the phaeton was 
driving upon the trim park-like roads, overshad- 
owed by luxuriant foliage, and bordered here 
and there by exquisitely-ordered gardens and 
rustic villas,' that glittered whitcly in the sun- 
shine. The holy peace of the quiet Sabbath was 
upon every object that they parsed, even upon 
the leaves and flowers, as it seemed to Aurora. 
The birds H.ing subdued and murmuring harmo- 
nics; the light summer breeze scarcely stirred 
the deep grass on which the lazy cattle stood to 
watch the phaeton dash by. 

Ah! how happy Aurora was, seated by the 
side of the man whose love had outlasted every 
trial ! How happy now that the dark wall that 
had divided them was shattered, and they were 
indeed united 1 John Mellish was as tender and 
pitying toward' her as a mother to her forgiven 
child. He'asked no explanations; he sought to 
know nothing of the past. He was content to 
believe that she had been foolish and mistaken, 
and that the mistake and folly of her life would 
be buried In the grave of the murdered train- 
er. 

The lodge-keeper at Fclden Woods exclaimed 



lier husband*s mansion. 

Archibald Floyd welcomed hia children heart- 
ily. How could' he ever be otherwise than unnt- 
terably happy in the presence of his dariing, how- 
ever often she might come, with whaterer eccen- 
tricity she might time her visits f 

Mrs. Mellish led her father into hb study. 

** I must speak to you alone, papa,^ she said; 
**bnt John knows all I have to say. There are 
no socrcts between ns now. There neyer will 
be again.*' 

Aurora had a painful story to tell her father, 
for she had to confess to him that she had de- 
ceived him upon the occasion of her return to 
Felden after her parting with James Conyera. 

** I told you a story, father,*' she said, *' when 
I told yon that my husband was dead. Bat, 
Heaven knows, I belic^'ed that I should be for- 
given the sin of that falsehood, for I thought that 
it would sjtare Ton grief and trouble of mind, 
and surely any thing would have been justifiable 
that could have done that. I suppose good ner- 
er can come out of eril, for I have been bitterly 
punished for my sin. I received a newspaper 
within a few months of my return in which there 
was a paragraph dcticribing the death of Jamee 
Conyers. The paragraph was not correct, for the 
^man had escaped with his life ; and when I mar- 
ried John Mellish, my first husband was alive.** 

Archibald Floyd uttered a cry of despair, and 
half rose from his easy-chair; nut Aurora knelt 
upon the ground by his side, with her arms about 
him, soothing and comforting him. 

*'It is all over now, dear father," she said ; 
** it is all over. The man is dead. I will tell 
you how he died by-and-by. It Is. all over. 
John knows all; and' I am to marry him again. 
Talbot Bulstrode says that it is necessary, as onr 
marriage was not legal. My own dear father, 
there is to be no more secrecy, no more unhap- 
pincss — only love, and peace, and union lor all 
of us." 

She told the old man the story of the trainer's 
death, dwelling very little upon the particulan, 
and telling nothing of her own doings that night, 
except that she had been in the wood at the time 
of the murder, and that she had heard the pistol 
fired. 

It was not a pleasant story, this storr of mnr- 
der, and riolence, and treachery within the bound- 
ary of his daughtcr*s home. Even amid Anro- 
ra*t assurances that all sorrow was past, that 
dout>t and uncertainty were to vanish away be- 
fore security and peace, Archibald Floyd could 
not control this feeling, lie was restless and 
uneasy in spite of himself. He took John Mel- 
lish out upon the terrace In the afternoon sun- 
shine, while Aurora lay asleep upon one of the 
sofas In the long drawing-room, and talked to 
him of the trainer's death as they walked up and 
down. There was nothing to bo elicited from 
the young squire that threw any light upon the 
catastrophe, and Archibald Floyd tried In vain 
to find any Issue out of the darkness of the myi- 
tety. 

** Can yon Imagine any one haring any mo- 
tive for getting rid of this man?*' the banker 
asked. » 
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John ibnij^j*ed hb shoulders. He had been 
asked this question so often before, and had been 
always obliged to give the same repljr. 
. No ; he knew of no motive which an/ one 
about Mcllish could be likely to have. 

"Hod the man any money about him?*' ask- 
ed Mr. Floyd. 

** Goodness knows whether he had or not,** 
John answered, carelessly; *'but I should think 
it wasn*t likely be had much, lie had been out 
of a situation, I believe, for some time before he 
came to me, and he had spent a good many 
months in a Prussian hospitaL I don't suppose 
he was worth robbing.'* 

The banker remembered the two thousand 
pounds which he had given to his daughter, 
what had Aurora done with that money I Had 
she known of the trainer^s existence when she 
asked for it? and had she wanted it for him? 
She had not explained this in her hurried story 
of the murder, and how could he press her upon 
so painful a subject? Why should ho not ac- 
cept her own assurance that all waa over, and 
that nothing remained but peace ? 

Archibald Floyd and his children spent a 
tranquil day together; not talking much, for 
Aurora was completely worn out by the fatigue 
and excitement she had undergone. AVhat had 
her life been but agitation and terror since the 
day upon which Mr. John Pastern's letter had 
come to Mcllish to tell her of the existence of her 
first husband ? She slcjtt through the best part 
of the day, lying upon a sofo, and with John 
Mellish sitting by her side keeping watch over 
her. She slept while the bells of Beckenham 
church summoned the parishioners to afternoon 
service, and while her father went to assist in 
those quiet devotions, and to kneel on his has- 
sock in the old souaro pew, and pray for the 
peace of his beloved chilo. Ilcaven knows how 
earnestly the old man prayed for his daughter's 
happiness, and how she filled his thoughts ; not 
distracting him from more sacred thoughts, -but 
blending her image with his worship in alternate 

Krayer and thanksgiving. Those who watched 
im as he sat, with tlie sunshine on his gray 
head, listening reverentially to the sermon, liulo 
knew how much trouble had been mingled with 
the great prosperity of his life. They pointed 
him out respectfully to strangers as a man whose 
signature across a slip of paper could make that 
oblong morsel of beaten rag into on incalculable 
sum of money ; a man who stood upon a golden 
pinnacle with the Rothschilds, and Montcfiorcs, 
and Conttses; who could nflbrd to pay the na- 
tional debt any rooming that the whim seized 
him ; and who was yet a plain man, and simple 
as a child, as any body might see, the admiring 
parishioners wonkl add, ai the banker came out 
of church shaking hands right and left, and nod- 
ding to the charity jchildren. 

Pm afraid the children dropped lower court- 
esies in the pathway of Mr. Floyd than even be- 
fore the Vicar of Beckenham; for they had 
learned to associate the image of the banker 
with bnns and tea, with sixpences and oranges, 
gambols on the smooth lawn at Felden, and 
jovial fcastf in monster tents to the music of 
clashing brass hands, and with even greater 
treats in the way of excursions to a Cnrstal PaL 
ace on a hill, an enchanted fairy-land of won- 
ders, from which it waa dclicioni to retnm in the 



dewy evening, singing hymns of rejoicing that 
shook the vans in which they traveled. 

The banker had distributed happiness right 
and left ; but the money which might have paid 
the national debt had been impotent to save the 
life of the dark-eyed woman he had loved so' 
tenderly, or to spare him one pang of uneasiness 
about his idoliztnl child. Had not that all-pow- 
erful wealth been rather the primary cause of his 
daughter's trouble, since it had cast her, young, 
inexperienced, and trusting, a prey into the mer- 
cenary hands of a bad man, who would not have 
cared to persecute her but for the money that 
had made her such a golden prize for any ad- 
venturer who might please to essay the hazard 
of winning her ? 

With the memory of these things alwa^ in 
his mind, it was scarcely strange that Archibald 
Floyd should bear the burden of bis riches meek- 
ly and fearfully, knowing that, whatever he might 
be in the Stock Exchange, he was in the sight of 
Heaven only a feeble old man, very assailable by 
suiTering, vcrv liable to sorrow, and humbly de- 
pendent on the mercy of the Hand that is alone 
powerful to spare or to afflict, as scemcth good 
to Him who guides it. 

Aurora awoke out of her long sleep while her 
father was at church. She awoke to find her 
husband watching her ; the Sunday papers Iving 
forgotten on his knee, and his honest eyes fixed 
on the face he loved. 

** My own dear John," she said, as she lifted 
her head from the pillows, supporting herself 
upon her elbow, and stretching out one hand to 
Air. Mellish, ** my own dear boy^ how happy we 
are together now! Will any thing ever come 
to break our happiness again, my dear? Can 
Heaven be so cruel as to afliict us any more ?** 

The banker's daughter, in the sovereign vital- 
ity of her nature, had rebelled against sorrow as 
a strange and unnatural part of her life. She 
had demanded happiness almost as a right ; she 
had wondered at her afflictions, and been nn*- 
blo to understand why she should be thus afflict- 
ed. There are natures which accept snfiering 
with patient meekness, and acknowledge the 
justice by which they sufier; but Aurora had 
never done this. Her joyous soul had revolted 
against sorrow, and she arose now in the intense 
relief which she felt in her release from the bonds 
that had been so hateful to her, and challenged 

Providence with her claim to be happy for ever- 
more. 

-John Mellish thought very seriously upon this 
matter. He could not forget the night of the 
murder — the night upon which he had sat alone 
in his wife*s chamber pondering upon his nn- 
worthmess. 

** Do yon think we deserve to he happy, Lol- 
ly ?** he said, presently. '* Don't mistake mcL 
my darling. I know that you're the best aoa 
brightest of living creatures— tender-hearted, 
loving, generous, and true. Bnt do yon thfaik 
we take life quite seriously enough, LoUyt dear? 
I'm sometimes afraid that we're too much like 
the careless children in the pretty chlldisb alle- 
gory, who played aboot among the flowers on 
the smooth grass in the beantifnl garden until it 
was too late to set oot npon the long Joamey on 
the dark road which wonld have led them to 
Paradise. What shall we do^ my darilng; to do. 
ienre the bletsingt God has ^feo os w tntHj^^ 
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the blessings of youth and strength, and love and 
wealth ? N\1»ai shall wc do, dear ? I don't want 
to turn Mclli^h into a Thilansteiy exactly, nor to 
give up my racing-stud if 1 can help it," John 
said, reflectively ; " but I want to do something, 
Lolly, to prove that I am grateful to Providence. 
Shall wc build a lot of school*, or a church, or 
alms-houses, or something of that sort? Loft- 
honse would like rac to put up a painted window 
in Mfllitfh church, and a new pulpit with a pat- 
ent sounding-board ; but I can't see that paint- 
ed windows and sounding-boards do much good 
in a general way. 1 want to do something, Au- 
rora, to prove my gratitude to the Providence 
tliat has given me the loveliest and best of wom- 
en for my true-hearted wife." 

The bankei's daughter smiled almost monm- 
fully u]K>n her devoted husband. 

** Have I been such a blessing to you, John,** 
she said,**tliat you should be grateful for me? 
Have I not brought you far more sorrow than 
happiness, my poor dear?" 

"No," shouted Mr. Mellish, emphatically. 
"The sorrow you have brought me has been 
nothing to the joy I have felt in your love. My 
own dcarc9t girl, to be sitting here by your side 
to-day, and to hear you tell me that you love 
me, is enuu;;h happiness to set against all the 
trouble of mind that 1 have endured since the 
man th.it is dead came to Mellish." 

I hoiKS my \yooT John Mellish will be forgiven 
if he talked a great dc.il of nonsense to the wife 
he loved. He had been her lover from the first 
moment in which he had seen her, darkly beau- 
tiful, u|>on the gusty Brighton Parade, and he 
was her lover still. No shadow oi contempt had 
ever grown out of his familiarity with her. And, 
indeed, I am disposed to take objection to that 
old proverb, or at least to believe that contempt 
is only engendered of familiarity with things 
which are in themselves b.i«c and vpurious. The 
priest, who is familiar with the altar, learns no 
contempt for its sacred im.iges ; but it is rather 
the ignorant neophyte who sneers and sniggers 
at things which ho can not understand. The 
artist becomes only m<^rc reverent ns toil and 
study make him more familiar with his art ; its 
eternal sublimity grows u]>on him, and he wor- 
ships the far-away Goddess of Perfection as hum- 
bly when he drops his brush or his chisel after 
a life of )iatient labor as he did when first he 
ground color or pointed rough blocks of marble 
for his master. And I can not believe that a 
good man's respect for the woman ho loves can 
be lessened by that sweet and every-day famil- 
iarity in which a hundred household' virtues and 
gentle beauties — never dreamed of in the ball- 
rooms where he first danced with an unknown 
idol in gauzy robes and glimmering jewels — 
grow upon him, until he confesses that the wife 
of ten yearji* standing is eve- ten times dearer 
than the bride of a week's hoae^tnoon. 

Archibald Floyd came back from church, and 
found his two children sitting side by side in one 
of the broad windows, watching for bis arrival, 
and whispering together like lorert, as I have 
said they were. 

They dined pleasantly together later in the 
evening, and a little after dark the phaeton was 
brought round to the terrace 8to]M, and Aurora 
kissed her father as she wished him good-night. 

'* Yoa will come up to town, and be present 



at the marriage, sir, I know," John whispered, 
as he took his fathcr-in-Uw*s band. "Talboc 
BuUtrodc will arrange all abont it. It is to take 
place at some out-of-the-way little church in the 
city. Nobody will bo an v the miser, and Aurore 
and I will go back to Mellish as quietly as nom- 
blc. Tlicrc's only Ix)fihouse and Hayward know 
the secret of the certificate, and they — ^ 

John Mellish stopped suddcidy. He remem- 
bered Mrs. Powell's parting sting. She knew 
the secret. But how could she have come hj 
that knowledge? It was imjxffisible that cither 
Lofthouse or Hayward could have told her. 
They were both honorable men, and they hod 
plctlged themselves to be silent. 

Archibald Floyd did not observe his son-in- 
law's embarrassment; and the phaeton drove 
away, leaving the old man standing on the ter- 
race steps looking after his daughter. 

"I must shut up this place,** he thought^ 
*'and go to Mellish to finish my days. I cmn 
not endure these separations; 1 can not hemr 
this suspense. It is a pitiful ^am, my keeping 
house, and living in all this dreaiy grandenr. 
I'll shut up the place, and ask ray daughter to 
give me a quiet comer in her Yorkshire home, 
and a grave in the parish chnrch-yard.** 

The lodge-keeper turned out of his coroforte- 
blo Gothic habitation to open the clanking iron 
gates for the phaeton; but John drew up hia 
horses before they dashed into the road, for he 
saw that the roan wanted to speak to him. 
•» What is it, Forbes ?** he asked. 
**0h, it*s nothing particular, sir," said the man, 
** and pcrha]>s I oughtn't to trouble you about it; 
but did you expect any one down to-day, nr?** 
** ExiKJCt any one here ? no !'* exclaimed John. 
" There's been a person inquirin*, sir, this aft- 
ernoon — two persons, I may say, in a shay-cart 
— but one of 'em asked particular if you waa 
here, sir, and if Mrs. Mellish was here ; and 
when I said yes, you was, the gent says it wasn*t 
worth tronblin' you about, the business as he*d 
come upon, and as he'd call another time. And 
he asked mc what time you'd be likely to be 
leavin' the Woods ; and I said I made no donbt 
you'd stay to dinner up at the house. So he 
says * All right,* and drives off.** 
*• He left no message, then?" 
** No, sir. He said nothin* mole than what 
I've told yon." 

"Then his business could have been of no 
great importance, Forlnss,**^ answered John, 
laughing. *' Sc we needn't worry our heada 
about him. Good-night." 

Mr. Mellish dropped a five-shilling piece into 
the lodge-keeper's hand, gave Talbot's horsea 
their heads, and the phaeton rolled off London- 
ward over the crisp gravel of the well-kept Beck- 
enham roads. 

"Who could the man have been?** Aurora 
asked, as they left the gates. 

** Goodness knows, my dear," John answered, 
carelessly. * * Somebody on racing business, pen> 
haps.** 

Kacing bnslnesi seems to be in itself such e 
mysterious business that it is no strange thing for 
mysterious people to be always tunning up in re- 
lation to it. Aurora, thcrehMre, was content to 
accept this explanation, but not without lome 
degree of wonderment. 

** I can't understand the man coming to Fd* 
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den after jon, John,*' she said. " How conld 
ho kno\T that von were to be there to-daT?" 

*• Ah ! howlndced, Lolljr?" returned Xir. Mel- 
Ibh. ** He chanced it, I suppose. A sharp cus- 
tomer, no doubt ; wants to sell a hone, I dare 
say, and heard I didn't mind ginng a good price 
for a good thing." 

Mr. Mcllish might hare gone even farther 
than this, for there were many horsey gentlemen 
in his neighborhood, past masters in the art they 
practiced, who were wont to say that the young 
squire, judfciuusly manipulated, might be in- 
duced to give a remarkably good price for a 
very bad thing, and there were many broken- 
down, 6lim-Icgged horses in tlie Mellish stables 
that bore witness to the same fact. Those needy 
chevaliers tTtsprU, who think that Burke*s land- 
ed gentry were created by Providence and en- 
dowed with the goods of this world for their es- 
pecial benefit, just as pigeons are made plump 
and nice-eating for the delectation of hawks, 
drove a wholesale trade upon the young man*s 
frank simplicity and hearty belief in his fcllow- 
creaturcs. I think it is Kliza Cook who sa^-s, 
" It is better to trust and be deceived, than own 
the mean, ]K>or spirit that betrays;** and if there 
is any happiness in being **done,** poor John 
cnjnved that fleeting delight pretty frequently. 

There was a turn in the road uetwcen Beck- 
enham and Norwood ; and as the phneton swept 
round, a chaise or dog.cart, a shabby vehicle 
enough, with a rakish-looking horse, drove close 
up, and the man who was driving asiked the 
squire to put him in the nearest way to London. 
The vehicle had been behind them all the way 
from Felden, but had kept at a very respectful 
distance until now. 

"Do vou want to get to the city or the West 
End ?" John asked. 

"The West End." 

" Then yon can't do better than follow us," an- 
swered Mr. Mellish; "the road*s clean enough, 
and your horse seems a good one to go. Yon 
can keep ns in sight, I suppose ?** 

** Yes, sir, and thank ye." 

" All right, then." 

Tall>ot Bnlstrode*s thorongh-breds dashed off, 
bnt the rakish-looking horse kept his ground be- 
hind them. lie had something of the insolent, 
off-hand assifhinco of a buicher*s horse, accus- 
tomed to whirl a bare-headed, blue-coated roas- 
ter through the sharp morning air. 

*« I was right, Lolly,** Mr. ]Mellish said, as he 
left the dogcart behind. 

" How do yon mean, dear?" asked Aurora. 

"The man who spoke to us just now is the 
man who has been inquiring for me at Felden. 
lle*s a Yorkrhircman." 

"A Yorkshiremanl" 

"Yes; didn*t yon hear the North-conntry 
twang?" 

No; she hsd not listened to the roan, nor 
heeded him. How should she think of any thing 
but her newborn happiness — the newborn confi- 
dence between herself and the husband she loved ? 

l>o not think her hard-hearted or cruel if she 
forgot that it was the death of a fellow.ereatnre, 
ft sinful man stricken down in the prime of yonth 
mnd health, that had given her this welcome m* 
lease. 8he had anfferod lo much that the re- 
lease conld not be otbcrwito than welcome, let H 
oome liow it night. 



Her nature, frank and open as the day, had 
been dwarfed and crippled by the secret that had 
blighted her life. Can it be wonderetl, then, 
that she rejoiced now that all need of secrecy 
was over, and this generous spirit might ex]iand 
as it pleased ? 

It was past ten when the phaeton turned into 
Half-Moon StreeL The men in the dog-cart 
had followed John*s directions to the letter, for 
it was only in Piccadilly that Mr. Mellish had 
lost sight of them among other vehicles traveling 
backward and forward on the laroplit thorough- 
fare. 

Talbot and Lucy received their visitors in one 
of the pretty little drawing-rooms. The young 
husband and wife had spent a quiet day togeth- 
er ; going to chureh in the rooming and after- 
noon, dining alone, and sitting in the twilight, 
talking happily and confidentially. • Mr. Bul- 
strode was no Sabbath-breaker ; and John Mel- 
lish had reason to consider hiir ?lf a peculiarly 
privileged person, inasmuch as the thorough- 
breds had been permitted to leave tiieir stables 
for his service, to say nothing of the groom, who 
had been absent from his hard seat in the serv- 
ants* new at a fashionable chapel in order that 
he might accompany John and Aurora to Fel- 
den. 

The little party sat up rather late, Aurora and 
Lucy talking afTiK^tionatcly together, side by side, 
upon a sofa in the shadow of the room, while the 
two men lounged in the open window. John 
told bis host the history of the day, and in doing 
so casually mentioned the roan who had asked 
him the way to London. 

Strange to say, Talbot Bulstrode seemed espe- 
cially interested in this part of the stoir. lie , 
asked several questions about the men. lie ask- 
cii. what they were like ; what was said by either 
of them ; and made many other inquiries, which 
seemed equally triviaL 

"Then they followed yon into town, John?" 
he said, finally. >. 

" Yes ; I only lost sight of them in Piccadilly, 
five minutes before I turned the comer of the 
street." 

" Do you think they had any motive in follow> 
ing yon^* asked Talbot 

"Well, I fancy so; theyVe on the look-out for 
information, I expect, "the man who spoke to 
me looked something like a tout. I*ve heard 
that Lord Stamford*s rather anxious about my 
West-Australian colt, the Pork Butcher. Per- 
haps his people have set these men to work to 
find out if Fm going to run biro in the I^ger." 

Talbot Bulstrode smiled bitterly, almost monm- 
fully, at the vanity of horseflesh." It was jminfnl 
to see this light-hearted young squire looking in 
such ignorant hopefulness toward a horixon upon 
which graver and more thoughtful men could 
see a dreadful shadow lowering. Mr. Bulstrode 
was standing close to the balcony; he stepped 
out among the china boxes of mignonnette, and 
looked down into the quiet street. A man was 
leaning against a lamp-post tome few naoes from 
Talbot*s house smokmg a dgar, and with his 
face turned toward the balcony. lie finished his 
cigar deliberately, threw the end into the road, 
and walked away while Talbot kept watch ; but 
Mr. Bnlstrode dU not leave his post of obsemk 
tioo, and abont a quarter of aa hour eAerward 
ho saw the sane naa looagiiig dowfy akNig tht 
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Sftycmcnt upon the other Bide of the street, 
ohn, who sat whhin the shndow of the windovr- 
curtaius, lolling aRninst thcin. and creasing ihcir 
dclic.ite fold* with the heavy pressure of his 
hroatl back, was utterly nnconscious of all this. 

Early tlic next morning Air. Bulstn>de and 
Mr. Mcllish took a Hansom cah, and rattled 
down to Doctors* Commons, where, for the sec- 
ond time in his life, John Ka\-e himself up to bo 
fiiught for by whitc-apnjned ccclesiajsiical tonu, 
and eventually obtained the Archbishop of Cun- 
terhurv's gracious sanction of his marringe wiih 
Aurora, widow of James Conyers, only daughter 
of Archibald Floyd, bankerl From Doctors' 
Commons the two' gentlemen drove to a certain 
quiet, out-of-the-way church, within the S4>und 
of IJow bells hut so completely hidden among 
piles ijf warehouses toji-heavy chimneys, sloping 
roofs and other eccentricities of masonry, that 
any unhappy bridegroom w1m> had appointed to 
be married there was likely enough to spend the 
whole of the wedding-day in futile endeavors to 
find the church door. Here John discovered a 
mouldy clerk, who was fcichttd from some habi- 
tation in the ncighborhiM)d with considerable dif- 
ficulty by a boy, who volunteered to accomplish 
any thing under heaven for a certain copjier con- 
sideration ; and to this clerk Mr. McUish gave 
notice of a marriage which was to take place 
a])on the following day, by s]>ecial license. 

** ril lake my second marriage certificate Kick 
with me,** John said, as he left the church, " and 
then I xhonld like to sec who'll dare to look me 
in the faee, and tell me that my darling is not 
my own lawfully wctlded wife.** 

Ho was thinking of Mrs. Powell as he said 
this. He was thinking of the pale, spiteful eyes 
that had looked at him, and of the woman's 
tongue that had stabbed him with all a little na- 
ture's great capacity for hate. He wouhl be 
able to di-fv her now ; he would bo able to defv 
cverv creature in the world who Jared to breathe 
a syllable against his beloAxd wife. 

Early the next morning the marriage took 
place. Archilkild Floyd, TuUK)t ISulstrode, and 
Lucv were the onlv witnesses — that is to sav, the 
onlv witnesses with the exception of the clerk 
and the pew-opi-ner, and a couple of men who 
loungetl into the church when the ceremony was 
half over, and slouched about one of the side 
aisle*:, looking at the monuments and talking to 
each other in whispers, nntil the parson took oif 
his !iur]>lice, and John came out of the vestry 
with his wife upon his arm. 

Mr. and Mn. Mellish did not return to Half- 
M««on Street; they drove straight to the Great 
Northern Station, whence they started by the 
afternoon express for Doucastcr. John was anx- 
ious to return ; for remember that he had loft his 
household under very peculiar cireumstances 
and strange reporU might have arisen in his ab- 
sence. 

T1m5 young squire would perhaps scarcely have 
tliought of this had not the i«lca been suggested 
to -him by Talbot RnlMnnle, who particularly 
nrge«l uixm him the expediency of returning ira- 
roeu lately. 

•* Go back, John," said Mr. Rulstrode, «« with- 
out an hour's unnecessary delay. If by any 
chance there should be some farther disturbance 
fthoui this murder, it will lie ranch better ft»r you, 
and Anrora too^ to be on the spot. 1 will come 



down to Mellish myself in a dajr or two, and will 
bring Lucy with me, if yon will allow me.** 

** Allow' yon, my dear Talbot!" 

** I tcili come, tWn. Good-by, and God blea 
you ! Take cans of yoor wife." 



CHAin*KR XXXIH, 

CAFTAIX PROUDER GOES BACK TO DOXCASTES. 

Mr. Samukl Prodder, returning to Tendon 
after having ]dayed hit insignificant part in the 
tragedy at Felden Woods found that city singa- 
larly dull and gloomy. He put np at some dis- 
mal buiurding-lM>usc, situated amid a mazy laby- 
rinth of brick and mortar between the Tower 
and Wap)iing, and having relations with another 
tKLtrding-house in LiveqKX>l. lie took np his 
abode at tliis idace, in which he was known and 
resi>cctcd. He drank mm and water, and play- 
ed cribbago with other seamen, made af^er the 
same pattern as himself. He even went to an 
Kast-Knd theatre upon the Saturday night after 
the mnnler, and sat out the representation of a 
nautical drama, which he would have been glad 
to have Ixlicved in, had it not promulgated snch 
wild theories in the science of navigation, and 
exhibited such extraordinary ex|)eriments in tho 
manoeuvring of the man-of-war, npon which the 
action of the play took place, as to cause the cap- 
tain's hair to staind on end in the intensity of his 
wonder. The things })eop1e did u|ion that ship 
cnrdU'd Samuel l*rodder's Mood, as he sat in the 
lonely grandeur of the cighteenpenny boxes. It 
was quite a common thing for them to walk un- 
hesitatingly thnmgh the bulwarks and disappear 
in what ought to have l>een the sea. The ex- 
tent of browl>eating and humiliation home by 
the captain of that noble vessel; the amount of 
authority exercised by a sailor with loose legs; 
the agonies of sea-sickness represented by a comic 
countr^'man, who had no particular business on 
l)oard the gallant bark ; tlte proportion of hom- 
Iii]>c-danciug and nautical luillad-singing gone 
through, as compared to the work that was done, 
all combined to impress ]K)or Samuel with such 
a novel \ic\r of her majesty's naval service, that 
he was very glad when the captain who had been 
browbeaten suddenly repented of all his sins-* 
not without a sharp reminder from the proni|)ter, 
who informed the tiramatii jtentonrr. that it was 
jwrst twelve, and they'd better cut it short- 
joined the hands of the contumacious sailor and 
a young lady in white muslin, and begged them 
to be happy. 

It was in vain that the captain sought distrac- 
tion from the one idea njion which he had per- 
petually brooded since the night of hii visit to 
Afellish Park, lie would be wanted in York- 
shire to tell what he knew of the dark history of 
that fatal night. He would be called upon to 
declare at what hour he had entered the wood, 
whom he had met there, what he had seen and 
heard there. They would extort from him that 
which he would have died rather than tell. 1 hey 
would cross-examine, and bewilder, and tonnent 
him, nntil he told them ereiy thing — until he re- 
)>eated, syllable by syllable, the passionate words 
that had been said — until he told them how, 
within a quarter of an hour of the firing of the 
pistol, he had been the witness of a des|ienae 
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scene between his niece and the mnrdered man 
— a scene in which concentrated hate, vengeful 
fnry, inimitable disdain and detcsution had been 
expressed bj her— b/ her alone: the man had 
been calm and moderate enough. It was she 
who had been angry ; it was she who had gircn 
loud utterance to her hate. 

Now, bj reason of one of those strange incon- 
sistcni-ies common to weak human nature, the 
captain, though possessed night and day by a 
blind terror of being suddenly pounced upon by 
the minions of the law and compelled to betray 
his nicce*s secret, could not rest in his safe re- 
treat amid the labyrinths of AVapping, but must 
needs pine to return to the scene of the murder. 
He wanted to know the result of the inquest. 
The Sunday papers gave a very meagre account, 
only hinting darkly at suspected parties. lie 
wanted to ascertain for himself what had hap. 
pened at the inquest, and whether his absence 
had giren rise to suspicion. lie wanted to see 
his niece again — to see her in the daylight, un- 
disturbed by passion. He wanted to see this 
beautiful tigress in her calmer moods, if she ever 
bad any calmer moods, llcavon knows the sim- 
ple merchant-captain was well-nigh distracted 
as he thought of his sister Elixa*s child, and the 
awful circumstances of his first and only meeting 
with her. 

Was she — that which he feared people might 
be led to think her if they heard the story of that 
scene in the wood ? No^ no, no ! 

She was his sister*s child — the child of that 
merry, impetuous little girl, who had worn a pina- 
fore and played hopscotch. lie remembered his 
sister flying into a rage with one Tommy Barnes 
for unfair practices in that very game, and up- 
braiding him almost as passionately as Aurora 
had upbraided the dead man. But if Tommy 
Barnes had been found strangled by a skipping- 
ro^ie or shot dead from a nca-shooter in the next 
street a quarter of an nour afterward, would 
£liza*s brother have thought that she must needs 
be guilty of the boy*s murder ? The captain had 
gone so far as to reason thus in his trouble of 
mind. His sister £lixa*s child would be likely 
to be passionate and impetuous, but his sister 
£liza*s child would be a generous, warm-heart- 
ed creature, incapable of any cruelty in either 
thought or deed. He remembered his sister 
Eliza boxing his ears on the occasion of his goug- 
ing out the eyes of her wax doll, but he remem- 
bered tlie same dark-eyed sister sobbing piteous- 
ly at the spectacle of a lamb that a heartless 
butcher was dragging to the slaughter-house. 

But, the more seriously Captain Proddcr re- 
volved this question in his mind, the more de- 
cidedly his inclination pointed to Doncastcr; 
and early upon that very morning on which the 
quiet marriage had taken place in the obscure 
city church, he repaired to a magnificent Isracl- 
itish temple of fashion in the Minories, and there 
ordered a suit of such clothes as were most af- 
fected by elegant landsmen. The Israelitish 
salesman recommended something light and live- 
ly in the fancy check line; and Mr. Prodder, 
submitting to that authority as beyond all ques- 
tion, invested himself in a suit which he had 
contemplated solemnly athwart a vast expanse of 
plate glass before entering the temple of the 
Graces. It was '*oar aristocratic tonrist,** at 
torenty-Mven •btllingt and sixpcaoe, and was 



made of a fleecy and rather powdery-looking 
doth, in which the hues of baked and unbaked 
bricks predominated over a more delicate hearth- 
stone tint, which latter the shopman declared to 
be a color that West -End tailors had vainly 
striven to emulate. 

The captain, dressed in ** our aristocratic tour- 
ist,*' which suit was of the ultra cut-awoy and 
peg-toppy order, and ^ith his sleeves and'truw- 
sers inflated by any chance summer*s breeze, had 
perhaps more of the appearance of a tomliola 
than IS quite in accordance with a strictly artis- 
tic view of the human figure. In his desire to 
make himself utterly irrecognizable as the sea- 
faring man who hail carried the tidings of the 
murder to Mellish Park, the captain had tor- 
tured himself by substituting a tight circular col. 
lar and a wisp of purple ribbon for the honest 
half yard of sno^-j linen which it had been his 
habit to wear turned over the loose collar of his 
blue coat. He suffered acute agonies from this 
modern device, but he bore them bravely ; and 
he went straight from the tailor's to the Great 
Northern Railway Station, where he took his 
ticket for Doncaster. He meant to vkit that 
toHn as an aristocratic tourist; he would keep 
himself aloof from the neighborhood of Mellish 
Park, but he would be sure to hear the result of 
the inquest, and he would bo able to ascertain 
for himself whether any trouble had come upon 
his sister's child. 

The sea-captain did not travel by that express 
which carried Air. cn:l Mrs. Mellish to Doncas- 
ter, but by an earlier and a slower train, which 
lumbered quietly along the road, conveying in- 
ferior persons, to whom time was not measured 
by a golden standard, and who smoked^ and slept, 
and ate, and drank resignedly enough through 
the eight or nine hours* journey. 

It was dusk when Samuel Prodder reached 
the quiet racing-town from which ho had fled 
away in the dead of the night so short a time 
before. He left the station, and made his way 
to the market-place, and from the market-place 
he struck into a narrow lane that led him to an 
obscure street upon the outskirts of the town. 
He had a great terror of being led by some un- 
happy accident into the neighborhood of the 
" licindeer," lest be should be recognized by 
some hanger-on of that hoteL 

Half way between the beginning of the strag. 
gling street and the point at which it dwindled 
and shrank away into a country lane, the captain 
found a little public liouse called the ** Crooked 
Rabbit"— such an obscure and out.of-the-way 
place of entertainment that )>oor Samuel thought 
himself safe in seeking for rest and refretihment 
within its ding}* walls. There was a framed and 
glazed legend of **good beds" hanging lK>bind 
an ofuiqne window-pane— -beds for which the 
hindlord of the *' Crooked Rabbit" was in the 
habit of asking and receiving almost fabulous 
prices during the great Leger week. But there 
seemed little enough doing at the humble tavern 
just now, and Captain Prodder walked boldly 
in, ordered a steak and a pint of ale, with a glass 
of mm and water, hot, to follow, at the bar, and 
engaged one of the good beds for hit acconimc 
dation. The landlord, who waa a fat man, 
lonnged with his back against the bar, reading 
the sporting news in the Mamchetter Guardian # 
and it wat the landlady who took Mr. Prudderii 
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orders and showed him the waj into an awk- 
wanllv-!«hnpc«l parlor, which was much below the 
rest uf the house, and into which the uninitiated 
visitor was apt to precipitate himself head fore- 
most, as into a well or pit. ITiero were several 
small mahogany tuMcs in this room, all adorned 
Willi sticky arabesques formed b/ the wet impres- 
sions of liie bottom rims of pewter pots; there 
were so many spittoons that it was almost im- 
]K><»iMc to walk from one end of the room to the 
other without taking unintentional foot-baths of 
saw-du«t ; thcru w:is an old bagatelle table, the 
cloth of which had changed from green to din- 
gy yellow, and was frayed and tattered like a 
]M)(»r raan*s coat ; and there was a low window, 
the hill of which was almost on a level with the 
pavement of the street. 

The merchant-captain throw offhis hat, loosen- 
ed the slip of ribbon and the torturing circular 
cellar snpplie<l him by the Israelitish outfitter, 
and cast himself into a shining mahogany arm- 
chair close to this window. Tlic lower panes 
were shrouded by a crims<m curtain, and he lift- 
ed this very cantiously and peered for a few mo- 
mcnts into the 5treet. It was lonely enough and 
quiet enough in the dusky summer's evening. 
Here and there lights twinkled in a shop window, 
and uyM>n one threshold a man stood talking to 
his neighbor. With one thought always para- 
mount in his mind, it is scarcely strange that 
Samuel Proilder sliould fancy these people must 
nec(>ssarily be talking of the murder. 

Ttio landlady bn)ught the captain the steak 
ho had ordered, and the tired traveler seated 
liim>clf at one of the tables and discussed his 
simjilc moal. He had enten nothing since seven 
o'clock that morning, and ho made very short 
work of the three quarters of a pound of meat 
thnt had Iwon cooked for him. lie finished his 
beer, drank his rum ami water, smoked a pipe, 
and thcnf as he had the room still to himself, he 
made an impromptu c<)uch of Windsor chairs 
arranged in a row, and, in his own jnirlanrt, 
turned-in upon this rough hammock to take a 
brief stretch. 

ITc mi^ht have set his mind at rest, perhaps, 
before this, had he cliosen. He could have ques- 
tioned the landlady about the murder at Mellish 
Park; hhc was likely to know as much as any 
one else he might meet at the ** Crooked Rab- 
bit." But he had n*frained from doing this be- 
cause he did not wish to draw attention to him- 
K'lf in any way as a person in the smallest de- 
gree intere>tcd in the murder. How did he know 
what inquiries had posMlily been made for the 
mi!i«ing witness ? There was perhaps some enor- 
mous reward ofTored for his ajtprehension, and a 
word or a Inok might betray him to the greedy 
eyes of those upon the watch to obtain it. 

Rememl)er that this broad-shonldered seafar- 
ing man was as ignorant as a child of all things 
beyond the deck of his own vessel, and the wa- 
terv high roads he had lx?en wont to navigate. 
Life along shore was a solemn mystery to him — 
the law of the British dominions'a complication 
of inscrutable enigmas, only to be spoken of and 
thought of in a spirit of reverence and wonder. 
If any body had told him that he was likely to 
be seited upon as an accessory before the wet, 
and hung out of hand for his pas«iive imrt in the 
MrlliRh catastrophe, he would have believed them 
implicitly. How did he know how many AcU 



of Parliament his conduct in learing Doncaster 
without giving bis evidence might como under t 
It might be high treason, Icse majesty — any thing 
in the world that is unprononnccable and awfnl 
— for aught this simple sailor knew to the con- 
trary. But in all this it waa not his own aafe^ 
that Captain Prodder thought of. That was of 
very little moment to this light-hearted, eainr- 
going sailor. lie had periled his life too often 
on the high seas to set any exaggerated Taloe 
u|ton it ashore. If they chose to hang an inno- 
cent man, they must do their worst; it would be 
their mistake, not his ; and he had a simple sen- 
man -like faith, rather vague, perhaps, and not 
very rcilucible to any thing like Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, that told him that there were sweet little 
cherubs sitting up aloft who would take good 
care that any sucn sublunary mistake should be 
rectified in a certain snpernal log-book, upon 
whose ])agcs Samnel l*rodder hoped to find him- 
self set dotvn as an honest and active sailor, al- 
ways humbly obedient to the signals of his Com- 
mander. 

It was for his niece*s sake, then, that the sail- 
or dreaded any discovery of his whereaboats^ 
and it was for her sake that he resolvetl upon ea^ 
ercising the greatest degree of caution dTwUch 
his simple nature was capable. 

** I won*t ask a single question,** be thongbt; 
"there's sure to be a pack of lubbers dropping 
in here by-and-by, and I shall hear *em talking 
about the bu!(incss as likely as not. ' Tliese coun- 
try folks would have nothing to talk about if 
they didn't overhaul the ship's books of tlxdr 
betters." 

The captain slept soundly for upward of an 
hour, and was awakened at the end of that time 
by the sound of voices in the room,«and the fumes 
of tobacco. The gas was flaring high in the 
low. roofed parlor when he opened his eyes, and 
at first he could scarcely distinguish the occu- 
pants of the room for the blinding glare of light. 

*'I won't get up," he thought; **ril sham 
a<leep for a bit, and see whether they happen to 
talk about the business.** 

There were only three men in the room. One 
of them was the landlord, whom Samuel Prod- 
der had seen reading in the bar; and the other 
two were shabby-looking men, with by no means 
too res]icctable a stamp either upon their persons 
or their manners. One of them wore a velveteen 
cut-away coat with big brass buttons, knee-breech- 
es, blue stockings, and high-lows. The other 
was a pale-faced man, with mutton-chop whi^ 
kers, and dressed in a shabby-genteel costume, 
that gave indication of general vagabondage 
rather than of any particular occupation. « 

They were ulking of horses when Captain 
Prodder awoke, and the sailor lay for some time 
listening to a jargon that was utterly unintelligi- 
ble to him. The men talked of Lord Zetland's 
lot, of Lord Glasgow's lot, and the I^ger and the 
Cup, and made otTcrs to bet with each other, 
and quarreled about the tenns, and never came 
to an agreement, in a manner that was utterly 
bewildering to poor Samuel ; bnt he waited pa- 
tientlr* still feigning to be asleep, and not in any 
way disturbed by the men, who did not eond^ 
scend to take any notice of him. « 

**They*ILtalk of the other business prescDt^i* 
he thoughtT ** they're safe to Ulk of it.** 

Mr. Ptodder was right. 
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AAer disonsdng tbe conflicting menu of half 
th« horsps in the racing calendar, the three men 
ahandoncd the fascinating subject ; and tbe land- 
lord, re-entering the room after baring left it to 
fetch a fresh supply of beer for his guests, asked 
if either of them bad heard if any tiling new had 
turned up about that business at Mellish. 

** There's a letter in to-day*s CwinBam^'* he 
added, before receiving an/ i^ply to his question, 
**and a pretty strong one. It tries to fix the 
murder upon some one in the house, but it don*t 
exactly name the party. It wouldn't be safe to 
do that yet a while, I suppose." 

Upon the request of the two men, the landlord 
of the ** Crooked Rabbit'* read the letter in the 
Manchester daily paper. It was a very dcrer 
letter, and a spirited one, giring a synopsis of 
the proceedings at the inquest, and commenting 
▼ery severely upon the manner in which that in- 
Test])|:ation had been conducted. Mr. Prodder 
quailed until the Windsor chairs trembled be- 
neath him as the landlord read one passage, in 
which it was remarked that the stranger who 
carried the news of the murder to the house of 
the victim's employer, the man who had heard 
the report of the pistol, and had been chiefly in- 
strumental in the finding of the body, had not 
been forthcoming at the inquest. 

**He had disappeared mysteriously and ab- 
ruptly, and no efforts were made to find him,*' 
wrote the correspondent of the GuanBan. 
** What assurance can be given for the safety of 
any man's life when such a crime as the Mellish 
Park murder is investigated in this loose and 
indifferent manner? Tlie catastrophe occurred 
within the boundary of the Parit fence. Let it 
be discovered whether any person in the Mellish 
household had a motive for the destruction of 
James Conyers. The roan was a stranger to the 
neighborliood. He was not likely, therefore, to 
have made enemies outside the boundary of his 
employer's estate, but he may have had some se- 
cret foe within that limit Who was he? where 
did he come from? what were his antecedents 
and associations ? Let each one of these ques- 
tions be fully sifted, and let a cordon be drawn 
round the house, and let every creature living in 
it be held under the surveillance of the law un- 
tU patient investigation has done its work, and 
such eridence has been collected as must lead to 
the detection of the guilty person." 

To this effect was the letter which the land- 
lord read in a loud and didactic manner, that 
was very imposing, though not without a few 
stumbles over some hard words, and a good deal 
of slap-dash jumping at others. 
• Samuel Prodder could make very little of the 
composition, except that it was perfectly clear he 
had been missed at the inquest, and his absence 
commented upon. The landlord and the shab- 
bv-gcntecl man talked long and discursively upon 
the matter ; the man in the velveteen coat, who 
was evidently a thorough -bred Cocknev, and 
onlv newly arrived in Doncaster, required to be 
told the whole story before he was upon a foot- 
ing with the other twa He was very quiet, and 
generally spoke between his teeth, rarely taking 
the unnecessary trouble of removing his short 
clay pipe from his mouth except when it re- 
quired refilling. lie listened to the story of the 
murder vcrr intently, keeping one eye upon the 
speaker and the other on his jrfpe^ and nodding 



approvingly now and then in the course of the 
narrative. 

lie took his pipe from his mouth when the 
story was finished, and fiUed it from a gutta- 
perdia pouch, which had to be turned inside out 
in some mysterious manner before the tobacco 
could be extricated from iL While he was pack^ 
ing the loose fragments of shag or. bird's-eye 
neatly into tbe bowl of the pip<> with hb stumpy 
liule finger, he said, with supreme carelessness, 

"I know'd Jim Conyers.'^ 

**Did you, now?" exclaimed the landlord, 
opening his eyes very wide. 

** I know'd him," repeated the man, ** as inti- 
mate as I know'd my own mother; and when I 
read of the murder in the newspaper last Sun- 
day, yon might have knocked me down with a 
feather. 'Jim's got it at last,' I said; foY he 
was one of them coves that goes through the 
world cock-a-doodling over other people to sich 
an extent that, when they do drop in for it, there's 
not many particular sorry for 'cm. He was one 
of your selfish chaps, this here ; and when a chap 
goes through this life makin* it his leadin' prin- 
ciple to care about nobody, he mustn't be sur- 
friscd if it ends by nobody carin* for him. Yes, 
know'd Jim Conyers," added the man, slow- 
ly and thoughtfully, ** and I know'd him under 
rather pecooliar circumstances." 

The landlord and the other man pricked up 
their ears at this point of the conversation. . 

Tho trainer at Mellish Park had, ns we know, 
risen to popularity from the hour in which he 
had fallen upon the dewy turf in the wood, shot 
through the heart 

*' If there wasn't any partiklar objection^** 
the landlord of the ** Crooked Rabbit" said, pres- 
ently, ** I should uncommonly like to hear any 
thing you've got to tell about the poor chap. 
There's a deal of interest took about the matter 
in Doncaster, and my customers have scarcely 
talked of any thing else since the inquest." 

The man in tbe velveteen coat rnbbed his chin 
and smoked his pipe reflectively. He was eri- 
drntly not a very communicative man, but it was 
also evident that he was rather gratified by the 
distinction of his ] osition in the little public- 
house parlor. 

This man was no other than Mr. Matthew 
Harrison, tbe dog-fancier, Aurora*s pensioner, 
the man who had traded upon her secret, and 
made himself the last link between herself and 
the low-bom husband she had abandoned. 

Samuel Prodder lifted himself from the Wind- 
sor chairs at this juncture. He was too much 
interested in the conversation to be able to sim- 
ulate sleep any longer. He got up, stretched his 
legs and arms, made elaborate show of having 
just awakened from a profound and refreshing 
slumber, and asked the landlord of the ** Crook- 
ed Rabbit" to mix him another glass of that pin^ 
apple-rum grog. 

The captain lighted his pipe while his host de- 
parted upon this errand. The seaman glanced 
rather inquisitively at Mr. Harrison ; but he was 
fain to wait until *the conversation took its own 
course, and offered him a safe opportunity of ask- 
ing a few questions. 

**The pecooliar circumstances under which I 
know'd James Convers," pursued the dog-fan- 
cier, af^er having taken his own time and smoked 
oat half a pipeful of tobacco^ to the acnte eggra^ 
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vation of liis anditorr, "was a woman— and a 
stanncT she was, too; one of your regular spit- 
fircft, that*U knock yon into the middle of next 
week if yon so ranch as asks her how she does 
in a manner she don't approve of. She was a 
woman, she was, and a hundsome one too; but 
she was more than a match for James, with all 
hi* brass. Whv, Tve seen her great black eyes 
flash fire npon him," said Mr. Harrison, looking 
dreamily before him, as if he could even at that 
moment sec the flashing eves of which he spoke 
~.** I've seen her look at him as if she'd wither 
him up from off the ground ho trod upon with 
that conti-mpi she felt for him.** 

Samuel Prodder grow strangel^r uneasy as he 
Ibtened to this man's talk of flashing black eyes 
and angry looks directed at James Convcrs. 
llod he not seen his niece's shining or^ name 
fire upon the dead man only a quarter of an 
hour before he received his death-wound— only 
so long — Heaven help that wretched girl !— only 
so long before the man for whom she had ex- 
pressed immitigated hate had fallen by the band 
of an unknown murderer ? 

'*She must hax-e been a tartar, this yonng 
woman of yours, ** the landlord observed to Mr. 
narriM>n. 

**She was a tartar,** answered the dog-fan- 
cier; **but she was the right sort, too, for all 
that ; and, what's more, she was a kind friend to 
me. There's never a quarter-day goes by that 
I don't have cause to say so." 

lie poured out a fresh glass of beer as ho 
spoke, and tossed the liquor do^-n his capacious 
throat with the muttered sentiment, ** Here's to- 
ward her." 

Another man had entered the room while Mr. 
Prodiler had sat smoking hU pipe and drinking 
his rum and water — a ham|)-backcd, white-faced 
man, who sneaketl into the public-house parlor 
as if he had no right to be thero, and seated him- 
self noiselessly at one of the tables. 

Samuel Prodder remembered this man. He 
had seen him through the window in the lighted 
parlor of the north lodge when the body of 
James Conyers had been carried into the cot- 
tage. It was not likely, however, that the man 
had seen the captain. 

"Why, if it isn't Stceve Hargravcs, from the 
Park!" exclaimed the landlord^ as he looked 
ronnd and recognized the soAy ; ** he'll be able 
to tell plenty, I »Ure say. ' We've been talking 
of the murder, Stecve," he added, in a concilia- 
tory manner. 

^ Mr. Hargraves rubbed his clumsy hands about 
his head, and looked furtively, yet scarchingly, 
at each member of the little assembly. 

** Ay, sure," ho said, "folks don't seem to me 
to talk about aught else. It was bad enough up 
at the Park, but it seems worse in Doncastcr.'* 

"Are you stayin' up town, Stceve?** asked the 
londlord, who seemed to be upon pretty intimate 
terms with the late hanger-on of Mellish Park. 

"Yes, I'm stayin^ oop town for a bit; I've 
been out of place since the business oop there ; 
yon know how I was turned out of the house 
that had sheltered me ever since I was a boy, 
and yon know who did it. Never mind that; 
I'm out 0* place now, but yon may draw roe a 
tnug of ale ; I've money enough for that** 

Samuel Prodder looked at the softy with eon- 
siderable interest. He had playt4 a small part 



in the great catastrophe, yet it was icaroely Uka- 
ly that he should be able to throw any light npos 
the mvstery. What was he but a poor half-, 
wittcdliangcr-on of the murdered man, who had 
lost all by his patron's aniimcly death f 

The softy drank his beer, and sat, silent, na-. 
gainly, and disagreeable to look upon, among 
the other men. 

"There's a rcglar stir in the I^Ianchcster pa- 
pers abont this murder, Stoeve,** the landlord 
said, by way of o]iening a conversation; "it 
don't soem to me as if the business was eoia* to 
be let drop over quietly. There'll be a second 
inquest, I reckon, or a examination, or a mcroi^ 
rial to the Sccreuiy of Sute, or sunmiat o* that 
sort, bdbro long." 

The softy's face, expresnonless almost always 
expressed nothing now but stolid indiiTcpcnce; 
the stupid indiffcrcnce of a half-witted ignora- 
mus, to whose impenetrable intellect e\-cn the 
roni^cr of his own master vras a far-away and 
obscure event, not powerful enough to awaken 
any effort of attention. 

"Yes; in lay there'll be a stir abont it bft- 
foro long," the landlord continued. "The pa- 
pers put it down very strong that the mnider 
must nave been dono by some one in the honse 
— by some one as had more knowledge of the 
man, and more reason to be angry against him, 
than strangers could have. Now you, HargraveSy 
were living at the place; yon must have teen 
and heard things that other people havent bad 
the opportunity to hear. What do yom think 
about it?" 

Mr. Hargravcs scratched his head reflectivdy. 

" The papers are cleverer nor me," he said at 
last ; "it wouldn't do for a poor fond chap like 
mc to go again* such as them. I think what 
they think. I think it was some one abont the 
place did it ; some one that had good reason to 
be sjiitcful against him that's dead." 

An imperceptible shudder passed over the 
softy's frame as he alluded to the murdered 
man. It was strange with what gusto the other 
three men discussed the ghastly subject, return- 
ing to it persistently in spite of every intermp- 
tion, and in a manner licking their lips over its 
gloomiest details. It was surely more strange 
that they should do this, than that Stephen Har- 
gravcs should exhibit some reluctance to talk 
freely npon the dismal topic 

" And who do you think had canse to be spit^ 
ful agcn him, Stceve?" asked the landlord. 
" Had him and Mr. Mellish fell out abont the 
management of the stable ?'* 

" Him and ^/r. Mellish had never had an 
angry word pass between 'cm, as IVe hoerd ol^** 
answered the softy. 

He laid such a singular emphasis npon the 
word Mr, that the three men looked at him 
wonderingly, and Captain Prodder took his pine 
from his month and grasped the back of a ncign- 
boring chair as firmlv as if he had entertained 
serious thoughu of flinging that trifle of furni- 
ture at the softy*s head. . 

" Who else could it have been, then, as had a 
spite against the man ?" asked some one. 

Samuel Prodder scarcely know who it waa 
who spoke, for his attention was concentrated 
upon Stephen Hargraves; and he never onoe 
removed his gase from the white face, and doll, 
blinking eyea. 
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**WTio was it that went to meet liim laus at 
night in the north lodge ?" whispcitHi the sofiy. 
** Who was it that coul(]n*t find words that was 
bad eaou);h for him, or looks that was angry « 
enough for him ? Who was it that wrote him a 
letter — Pvc got it, and I mean to keep it, too— 
askin* of him to be in the wood at such and such 
a time upon the very night of the murder? 
Who was it that met him there in the dark — 
as others could tfell as well as roe ? Who was it 
that did thisr* 

No one answered. The men looked at each 
other and at the softy w''h open mouths, but said 
nothing. Samuel Prodder grasped the topmost 
bar of the wooden chair still more tightly, and 
his broad bosom rose and fell beneath his tour- 
ist waistcoat like a raging sea ; but he sat in the 
shadow of the queerly-shaped room, and no one 
noticed him. 

**Who was it that ran away from her own 
home and hid herself after the inquest ?** whis- 
pered tlie softy. **AVho was it that was afraid 
to stop in her own house, but must run away to 
London without leaving word where slie was 
gone for any body t Who was it that was seen 
upon the momin* before the murder mcddlin* 
with her husband's guns and pistoln, and was 
seen by more than me, as them that saw her will 
testify when the time comes? Who was this?** 

Agnin there was no answer. The raging sea 
labored still more heavily under Captain l*rod- 
der's waistcoat, and his grasp tightened, if it 
could tighten, on the rail of the chair ; but he 
uttered no word. There was more to come, per> 
hap^ yet, and he might want every chair in the 
room as instruments with which to appease his 
vengeance. 

**You was talkin*, when I just came in, a while 
ago, of a yonng woman in connection with Mr. 
James Conyers, sir,'* said the softy, turning to 
^latthew Harrison ; '* a black-eyed woman, you 
said ; might she hare been his wife?** 

The dog-fancier started, and deliberated for a 
few momenu before he answered. 

** Well, in a manner of speaking, she was his 
wife,'* he said at last, rather reluctantly. 

** She was a bit above him, loike, wasn't she?" 
asked the softy. ** She had more money than 
she knew what to do with, eh ?** 

The dog-fancier stared at the questioner. 

** You know who she was, I suppose ?** he said, 
tnspiciously. 

*' I think I do,** whispered Stephen Hargraves. 
**She was the daughter of Mr. Floyd, the rich 
banker oop in London ; and she married James 
Convent, and she got tired of him ; and she mar- 
ried our squire while her first husband was alive ; 
and she wrote a letter to him that's dead, askin* 
of him to meet her opon the night of the mnr- 
der.» 

Captain Prodder flung aside the chair. It wat 
too poor a weapon with which to wreak his wrath, 
and with one bound he sprang upon the uoity^ 
seizing the astonished wretch by the throat, and 
overturning a table, with a heap of cruhinn 
glasses and pewter pots, that roUea away into the 
comers of the room. 

**It's a liel** roared the sailor, «*;roa fo^]. 
moothed hound ! you know that it's a lie I Give 
mo something,** cried Ca|»tain Prodder, **giv« 
me something, somebody, and give It quick, that 
I may pound this man into a math at tofk at a 



soaked ship's biscuit ; for if I use my fists to him 
I shall murder him, as sure as I stand here. It's 
my sister Kliza's child yon want to slander, is it ? 
You'd better have kept vour mouth shut while 
yon was in her own uncle's company. I meant 
to have kep* quiet here," cried the captain, with 
a vague recollection that he had betrayed him- 
self and his purpose ; ** but was I to keep quiet 
and hear lies told of my own niece ? Take care," 
he added, shaking the softy, till Mr. Hargravet* 
teeth chattered in his head, **or 1*11 knock those 
crooked teeth of yours down your ugly throat, to 
hinder you from telling any more lies of my dead 
sister's only child." 

"They weren't lies," ga5pcd the softy, dog- 
gedly ; ** I said I've got the letter, and 1 have 
got it. Let me go, and I'll show it to yon." 

The sailor released the dirty wisp of cotton 
neckerchief by which he had held Stephen Haiw 
graves, but he still retained a grasp upon his 
coat-collar. 

** Shall I show yon the letter ?" asked the softy. 

"Yes." 

Mr. Hargravet fumbled in his pockets for some 
minutes, aud ultimately produced a dirty scrap 
of crumpled paper. 

It was the brief scrawl which Aurora had writ- 
ten to James Conyers, telling him to meet her in 
the wood. The murdered man had thrown it 
carelessly aside after reading it, and it had been 
picked up bv Stephen Hargravet. 

He would not trust the precious document out 
of his own clumsy hands, but held it before Cap- 
tain Prodder for inspection. 

The sailor stared at it, anxious, bewildered, 
fearful; he scarcely knew how to estimate the 
importance of the wretched scrap of circumstan- 
tial evidence. There were the words, certainly, 
written in a bold, scarcely feminine hand. But 
these words in themselves proved nothing until it 
could be proved that his niece had written them. 

" IIow do I know as my sister Elita't child 
wrote that ?*' he asked. 

" Ay, sure ; hot she did, though,** answered 
the soAy. "But, coom, let me go now, will 
von ?" he added, with cringing civility; "I didn't 
know you was her nnde. How was I to know 
aught about it ? I don't want to make any mis- 
chief agen Mrs. McUish, though she's be!en no 
friend to me. I didn't say any thing at the in- 
quest, did I ? though I might have said as much 
as I've said to-night, if it comet to that, and have 
told no liet. But when folks bother me about 
him that's dead, and ask this, and that, and 
t'other, and go on at if I had a right to know all 
about it, I'm free to tell my thoughtt, I luppote 
— surely I'm free to tell my thoughts?" 

" I'll go straight to Mr. Mellish, and tell him 
what you've said, yon scoundrel 1" cried the cap- 
tain. 

" At, do,** whispered Stephen Hargravet, ma- 
liciously; "there's tome o( it that'll be ttak 
newt to him, anyhow." 
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to be fupposcd that the pleasant coantrr man- 1 
iion could Ihs a^aiii, all in a moment, the homo ; 
that it had been iHjfore tl»o advent of James Con- 
rcrs llie trainer, and ihc trapedy that had so ab- 
rnptljr concluded hi* brief service. 

Xo; c%'erv j«ang that Aurora had fell, every 
agony that John had endured, had left a certain 
impress upon the sccno in which it had been ', 
iufTervd. 'Flic subtle influences of association 
hunp hc;ivily aUmt the familiar i»lace. AVc are 
the slaves of such assoiuaiions, and wo are jx)w. 
crless to Hand against their silent force. Scrapa 
of color and patches of gilding ujKjn the walls 
will bear upon them, as plainly- as if they were 
covered with hioroglyphical inMjripiiona, the 
shadows of the thoughts of those who have look- 
ed upon them. TnmMcnt and chance cflTocts of 
light or shade will recall the same effects, seen 
and observed — as Fagin oldened the broken 
spike u)ion the guarded dock — in some horrible 
crisis of mUeiy and despair. The commonest 
household goods and chattels will bear mute 
witness of yonr agonies : an easy-chair will say 
to you, ** It was ujion me you casit yourvclf in 
that paroxysm of rage and grief;'* the pattern 
of a dinner-service may recall to yon that fatal 
day on which yon pushed yonr food untayted 
from yon, and turned your face, like grief-strick. 
en Kinj; David, to tlio wall. Tlie lx*d you lay 
upon, the curtains that sheltered you, the pattern 
of the paper on the walls, the common every- 
day sounds of the household, coming muffled 
and far-awav to that lonciv room in which vou 
hid yourself, all theic bear n'cord of your sor- 
row, and of that hideous d<tublo action of the 
mind which impresses these things roost vividly 
upon you at the very time when it would seem 
they should be most indifferent. 

But every sorrow, even* pang of wounded 
love, or doubt, or jealousy, or despair, is a fact — 
a fact once, and a fact furcrcr ; to be outlived, 
but Tory rarely to he forgotten ; leaving such an 
impress u]>on our livos as no future joys can quite 
wear out. The murder has been done, and the 
hands are red. Th** sorrow has Ix^en suffered ; 
and, however licautiful Happiness may be to us 
she can never bo the bright virginal creature she 
once was, for she h.is posbcd through the valley 
of the shadow of death, and we have discovered 
that she is not immortaL 

It is not to he expected, then, that John Mel- 
lish and his wife Aurora could feel quite the 
same in the pretty chambers of the York«hire 
mansion as they had felt k-fore the first shij*- 
wreck of their happiness. They had been s.aved 
from peril and destruction, and lande<l, by the 
mercy of Providence, high and dry ui>on a shore 
that seemed to promi>e them pleasure and secu- 
rity hcnecfonh. But the memor}* of the tem- 
pest was yet new to them ; and upon the sands 
that were so smooth to-day they had seen yester- 
day the breakers beating with furious menace, 
and hnrr>ing onward to destroy them. 

The funeral of the trainer had not yet taken 
plicc, and it was scarcely a pleasant 'thinp: for 
Mr. Mcllish to remember that the body of the 
murdered man still lay, stark and awful, in the 
oak coffin that stood u|)on trestles in the rustic 
chamber at the north lodge. 

"Ill pull that place down, Lolly," John said, 
as ho tnrned away from an open window, through 
which he conid see the Gothic chimneys of the 



trainer's late habitation glimmering redly above 
the trees. **1'11 pull tlus place down, my {let. 
The gates are never used except by the susble- 
boyis ; I'll knock them down, and tlic lodge too, 
and build some loose boxes for the brood-maree 
with the materials. And we'll go away to the 
south of France, darling, ami run across to luly, 
if you like, and forget all about this horrid bosi- 
ncsa." 

**The funeral will take place to-morrow, John, 
will it not ?*' Aurora asked- 

** To-morrow, dear ! to-morrow is Wednesday, 
you know. It was U)ion Thursday night that — ^** 
** Yea, yes,'* she answered, interrupting him, 
•* I know — I remember.** 

She shuddered as she spoke, reroemberini* the 
ghastly circumstunces of the night to which he 
alluded — remembering how tlie dead man had 
stood before her, strong in health and vitality, 
and had insolently defied her hatred Away 
from Mellish Park, slie had only remembered 
that the burden of her life had been remorcd- 
from her, and that she was free. But here — 
here, u|ion the scene of the hideoni story — she 
rcctdlected the manner of her release, and tliat 
memory oppressed her even more terribly than 
her old secret, her only sorrow. 

She had never seen or known in this man, 

who had been murdered, one redeeming qnality, 

one generous thought. She had known him a« 

a liar, a schemer, a low and paltry swindler, a 

selfish siicndthrift, extravagant to wantonnesa 

ujMm himself, but meaner than words could tell 

toward others ; a profligate, a traitor, a glutton, 

a drunkard. This is what she had found be- 

I hind her schoolgirrs fancy for a handsome face, 

for violet-tinted eyes, and soft brown curling 

hair. Do not call her hard, then, if sorrow hod 

no part in the shuddering horror she felt as she *' 

' conjured up the image of him in his death-hour, 

I and saw the glazing eyes turned angrily upon 

- her. She was little more than twenty ; and it 

had been her fate always to take the wrong step, 

: always to be misled by the vague finger-pnsU 

n}ion life's high raod, and to choose the longest. 

\ and crookede>t, and hardest way toward the 

■ gail she sought to reach. 

I Had she, u|K>n the discovery of the first hni- 

; band's infidelitv, called the law to her aid^he 

was rieh enough to command its utmost help, 

. though Sir Cresswell Cresswell did not then keep 

, the turnpike upon such a royal road to divorce 

, as he does now — she might have freed herself 

from the hateful chains so foolishlr linked to- 

gethcr, and might have defied this dead man to 

torment or assail her. 

But she had chosen to follow the counsel of 
expediency, and it had led her upon the crook- 
ed way through which I have striven to follow 
: her. I feel that there is much need of apolo^ 
j for her. Her own hands had sown the dragons 
• teeth, from whose evil yeed had sprung up armed 
I men strong enough to rend and devour her. 
; But then, if she had been faultless, she could not 
have been the heroine of this story ; for I think' 
j some wise man of old remarked that the perfect « 
I women were thoso who left no histories behind 
I them, but went throngh life n|>on such a tranquil 
I course of quiet well-doing as left no footprints 
on the sands of time ; only mute records hidden 
here and there, deep in the grateful heoilt of 
those who had been blessed by them. 
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Tbe prescnoe of the dead m&n within the 
bouiuiary of Mdlish Park made itself felt 
throaghoat the household, that had once been 
such a jorial one. The exdtement of the ca- 
tastrophe had passed away, and only the dull 
gloom remained — a sense of oppression not to 
be cast aside. It was felt in the senrnnts' hall 
as well as in Aurora's luxurious apartments. It 
was felt by the butler as well as by the master. 
No worse deed of yiolcnoe than the slaughter of 
an unhappy aiiag, who had rushed for a last ref- 
uge to the Mellish flower-garden, and had been 
run down by furious hounds upon tbe Tel vet 
lawn, had ever before been done within the 
boundary of the young squire's home. The 
house was an old one, and had stood, gray and 
ivy-shrouded, through the perilous days or civil 
war. There were secret passages, in which loy- 
al squires of Mellish had hidden from ferocious 
Roundheods bent upon riot and plunder. There 
%rere broad hearth - stones, upon which sturdy 
blows had been given and exchanged by strong 
men in leathern jerkins and clumsy iron-heeled 
boots; but the Royalist Mellish had always ul- 
timately escaped — up a chimney, or down a cel- 
lar, or behind a curtain of tapestry; and the 
wicked Praise-the-Lord Thomytsons and Sroiter- 
of-the-Philistines Joneses had departed after 
plundering the plate-chest and emptying the 
wino-barrcls. There had never before been set 
upon the place in which John Mellish had first 
seen the light the red hand of Mcrdek. 

It was not strange, then, that the servants sat 
long over their meals, and talked in solemn whis- 
pers of the events of the past week. There was 
naore than the murder to talk about. There 
was the flight of Mrs. Mellish from Wnenth her 
husband's roof upon the very day of the inquest. 
It was all very well for Jokn to give out that 
his wife had gone up to town upon a visit to her 
cousin, Mrs. Bulstrode. Such ladies as Mrs. 
Mellish do not go upon visits without escort, 
without a word of notice, without the poorest 
pretense of bag and baggage. No ; the mistress 
of Mellish Park had fled away from her home 
under the influence of some sudden panic. Had 
not Mrs. Powell said as much, or hinted as 
much? for when did the lady-like creature ever 
vulgarize her opinions by stating them plainly? 
The matter was obvious. Mr. Mellish had taken, 
no doubt, the wisest course: he had pursued his 
wife and brought her back, and had done his 
best to hush up the matter; but Aurora*s de- 
parture had been a flight — a sudden and unpre- 
meditated flight. 

The lady's maid — ah I how many handsome 
dresses, given to her bv a generous mistress, lay 
neatly folded in the girVs boxes on the second 
story I — told how Aurora had come to her room, 
pale and wild-looking, and had dressed herself 
unassisted for that hurried journey upon the day 
of the inquest. The girl liked her mistress, love^ 
her, perhaps ; for Aurora had a wondrous and 
almost dangerous faculty for winning the love 
of those who came near her; but it was so pleas- 
ant to have something to say about this all-ab- 
sorbing t<^ic, and to be able to make one*s self a 
feature in the solemn conclave. At first they 
had talked only of the murdered man, speculat- 
ing upon his life and historr, and building np a 
doxcn theoretical viewi of the murder. But the 
tide had turned now, ai&d they talked of their 



mistress; not connecting her in any positire or 
openly-expressed manner with the murder, but 
commenting upon the strangeness of her con- 
duct, and dwelling much upon those singular 
coincidences by which she had happened to be 
roaming in the dark upon the night of the catas- 
trophe, and to run away from her home upon 
the day of the inquest. * 

** It wa» odd, TOO know,** the cook said ; " and 
them black-eyed women arc generally regular 
spirity ones. / shouldn't like to offend Master 
John's wife. Do yon remember how she paid 
inlot'soiW?" 

**But there was naught o* sort between her 
and the trainer, was there?" asked some one. 

**I don*t know about that. Bat softy said 
she hated him like poison, and that there was no 
love lost between 'em." 

But why should Aurora have hated the dead 
man? The ensign's widow had left the sting 
of her venom behind her, and had suggested to 
these servants; by hints and innuendoes, some- 
thing so far more base and hideous than the truth, 
that I will not sully these pagrs by recording it. 
But Mrs. Powell had of course done this foul 
thing without the utterance of one ugly word 
that could have told against her gentility^ had it 
been repeated aloud in a crowded drawing-room. 
She had only shrugged her shoulders, and lifted 
her straw-colored eyebrows, and sighed half re- 
gretfully, half deprecatingly ; but she had blast- 
ed the character of the woman she hated as 
shamefully as if she had uttered a libel too gross 
for Holywell Street. She had done a wrong 
that could only be undone by the exhibition of 
the bloodstained certificate in John's keeping, 
and the revelation of the whole story connected 
with that fatal scrap of poper. She had done 
this before packing her boxes ; and she had gone 
away from the house that had sheltered her well 
pleased at having done this wrong, and comfort, 
ing herself yet farther by the intention of doing 
more mischief through the medium of the pen- 
ny-post 

It is not to be supposed that the Manchester 
paper, which had caused so serious a discussion 
m the humble parlor of the ** Crooked Rabbit," 
had been overlooked in the servants' hall at Mel- 
lish. The Manchester journals were regulariy 
forwarded to the young squire from the metrop- 
olis of cotton-spinning and horre-racing, and the 
mysterious letter in the Cwxrdian had been read 
and commented upon. Every creature in that 
household, from the fat housekeeper, who had 
kept the keys of the store-room through nearly 
three generations, to the rheumatic trainer, 
Langley, had a certain interest in the awfol 
question. A nervous footman turned pale as 
that nassago was read which declared that the 
muroer had been committed by some member 
of the household ; but I think there were some 
younger and more adventurous spirits — espe- 
ciallv a pretty housemaid, who had seen the 
thrilling drama' of Su»an Uopley performed at 
the Doncaster Theatre during the spring meet- 
ing — who would have rather liked to be accused 
of the crime, and to emerge snotless and triumph- 
ant ftom the judicial onleaJ, through the evi- 
dence of an idiot, or a magpie, or % ghotf, or 
some other witness common and popnlar io 
criminal covrta. 

Did Aurora know aoy thing of all this? No; 
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fhe only knew that a dull and hcarv «!n?c of 
opprcs»iun in her own breast made the Tenr sain- 
nier atniusphore floaiing in at the open windows 
teem siiftiuR aud jHiiionoas; that the huu;ie, 
which had uncc hocn 5«) dear to her, was as pain- 
fullr and pcq>ciuaUy haunted by the i;ha<tly 
prvscnco of the murdered man as if the dead 
trainer had stalkinl paljuibly about the corridors 
wrapped in a blooJsuiined winding-sheet. 

She Jini-d wjih her husKnnd alone in the prcat 
dining-n)oin. Many i)e<»ple had called dnring 
the two daya that Mr. and .Mrs. Mcllisli had bt-en 
absent; among others the rci'tor, Mr. Lofthouse, 
and the coroner, Mr. Hay ward. 

*• LofchouTKS and Ilayward will guess why we 
went away,'* John titought, m he tossed the cards 
orcr in the basket ; ** they will guess that I li.ivc 
taken the jiropcr steps to make my marriage le- 
gal, and to make my darling quite my own.*' 

They wcnj very silent at dinner, for the pres- 
ence of the servants M»alctl their li|>s upon the 
topic that was up]>cnnof>t in their minds. John 
looked anxiously nt his wife every now and then, 
for he saw that her face had grown paler fimc 
her arri%'al at McUish ; but ho waited until they 
were alone before he s|)oke. 

** My darling," he said, as the door closed be- 
hind the butler and his sulK)rdinatc, ** I am suro 
vuu arc ilL This business has been too much 
for yon.** 

*' It is the air of this house that seems to op- 
press me, John," answered Aurora. " I had for- 
gotten all about this dreadful business while I 
was nwav. Now that I come back, and find that 
the time which has been so long to me — so long 
in misery and anxictv, and so l<mg in joy, my 
own dear love, through you — is in reality onW a 
few days, and that the mnnlcred man still lies 
near us, I — I shall bo better when — when the 
funeral is over, John." 

**My poor darling, I was a fool to bring yon 
hack. I should never have done so but for Tal- 
bot's advice. He urged me st) strongly to come 
buck directly. He said that if there should be 
any dirrturbancc al>out the murder, we ought to 
l^ ufion the spot.'* 

**Dlsturb;ince! What disturbance?** cried 
Aurora. 

Iler face bLinched as she spoke, and her hearty 
sank within her. "Wiiat farther disturbance could 
there be ? Was the ghastly business as yet un- 
Hnibhed, then ? She knew — alas ! only too well 
— that there could be no investigation of this 
matter which would not bring her name before 
the world linked with the name of the dead man. 
How much she had endured in order to keep that 
shiimcful secret from the world ! How mnch 
she had sacrificed in the ho|x; of saving her fa- 
ther from humiliation ! And now, at the last, 
when she had thought that the dark cha))ter of 
her life was finij^hed, the hateful page blotted out 
—now, at the very last, there was a probability 
of some new disturkincc which would bring her 
names and her history into every ncwsjia]icr in 
England. 

"Oh, John, John P she cried, bursting into a 
passion of hysterical sobs, and covering her face 
with her clasjied hands, •* am I never to hear the 
last of this? Am I never, ncrcr, never to be re- 
leased from the comequenccs cSf my miserable 
folW?" 

The butler entered the room as she said this ; 



she rose hnrriedlr, and walked to one of the win- 
dows, in order to* conceal her face fh)m the man. 

** I beg your pardon, sir,** the old scrrnnt said, 
** but they've foand something in the Park, and 
I thought perhaps too might Tike to know—" 

**They*Te found semcihing? ^Vhat?** ex- 
claimed John, utterly bewildered between his agi» 
tation at the sight (JT his wife's grief and lus en- 
deavor to understand the man. 

" A pistol, sir. One of the stable-lads fonnd 
it just now. He went to the wood with another 
boy to look at the place where — the — the man 
was shot, and he's brought back a pistol he found 
there. It was close against the water, but hid 
away among the weeds and rushes. Whoercr 
threw it there, thought, no doubt, to throw it in 
the pond ; but Jim, that's one of the boys, fancied 
ho saw something glitter, and sure enough it was 
the band of a pistol ; and I think it must be tbe 
one that the trainer was shot with, Mr. John.** 

'< A pistol!** cried Mr.Mdlish; "let me see 
it- 

His servant handed him the weapon. It was 
small enough for a toy, but none thie less deadlj 
in a skillful hand. It was a rich man*s fancr, 
deftly carried out by some cunning gunsmith, 
and enriched by elaborate inlaid work of purple 
steel and tarnished silver. It was rustr, from ex- 
posure to rain and dew ; but Mr. Mellish knew 
the pistol well, for it was his own. 

It was his own; one of his pet playthings; and 
it had been kept in the room which was only en- 
tered by privileged persons — the room in which 
his wife had busied herticlf u]ion the day of the 
murder with the rcarraugement of his gnns. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

UNDER ▲ CLOnOw 

Talbot Bulstrodp and his wife came to 
Mellish Park a few days af^er the return of 
John and Aurora. Lucy was pleased to come to 
her cousin — pleased to be allowed to love her 
without resen'ation — grateful to her husb&nd for 
his gracious goodness in setting no barrier be- 
tween her and the friend she loved. 

And Talbot — who shall tell the thoughts that 
were busy in his mind, as he sat in a comer of 
the first-class carriage, to all outward appear- 
ance engrossed in the pcnisal of a Tiwes leader? 

I wonder how much of the Thunderer's noble 
Saxon English Mr. Bnlstrode comprehended that 
morning ? The bnmd white paper on which the 
TiMtt is printed serves as a convenient screen 
for a m.in's face. Heaven knows what agonies 
have been sometimes endured behind that print- 
ed mask. A woman, marrie<l, and a happy 
mother, glances carelessly enough at the Births, 
and Marriages, and Deaths, and reads, perhaps, 
that the man she loved, and parted with, and 
broke her heart for fifteen or twenty years be- 
fore, has fallen, shot through the heart, far away 
upon an Indian battle-field. She holds the pa- 
per firmly enough before her face, and her hus- 
band goes on with his breakfast, and stin his 
coffee, or breaks his egg, while she suffers her 
agony — while the comfortable breakfast-table 
darkens and goes away fmm her, and the long- 
ago day comes back upon which the ernel ship 
left Southamjiton, and the hard Toiect of weU- 
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meaning friends held forth monotononslj npon 
the folly of improrident marriages. Would it 
not be better, by-the-br, for wires to make a 
practice of telling tbcir' husbands all the senti- 
mental little stories connected with the pre- 
matrimonisd era? Would it not be wiser to 
gossip frcdj about Charles's dark eres and 
mustache, and to hope that the poor fellow is 
getting on well in the Indian service, than to 
keep a skelet<jfn, in the shape of a phantom en- 
sign in the 87th, hidden away in some dark 
chamber of the feminine roemoiy f 

But other than womanly agonies are suffered 
behind the Tliwes. The husband reads bad 
news of the railway com}uiny in whose shares 
he has so rashly invested that money which his 
wife believes safely lodged in the jog-trot, thrcc- 
per-cent- yielding Consols. The dashing son, 
with Newmarket tendencies, reads evil tidings of 
the horse he has backed so boldly, perhaps at the 
advice of a Manchester prophet, who warranted 
putting his friends in the way of winning a hat- 
ful of money for the small consideration of tlirec 
and sixpence in postage stamps. Vi^^ions of a 
wall that it will not be very easy to square ; of 
a black-list of play or pay engagements ; of a 
crowd of angry bookmen clamorous for tlieir 
dues, and not slow to hint at handy horse-ponds, 
and possible tar and feathers, for defaulting 
swells and sneaking wclshers — nil these things 
flit across the disorganized brain of the young 
man, while his sisters are entreating to be told 
whether the Crotm tJiamonda is to be pcrfurmcd 
that night, and if **dear Miss IVne** will warble 
Rode*s air before the curtain falls. I1ie friend- 
ly screen hides his fi»ce ; and by the time he has 
looked for the Covent Garden advertisements, 
and given the required information, he is able 
to set the paper down and proceed calmly with 
hb breakfast, pondering ways and means as he 
does so. 

LucT Bnlstrode read a High -Church novel 
while her hu.slMind siit with the Tiiitca before liis 
face, thinking of all that had hnpjicned to him 
since he had first met the bankcr*s daugliter. 
How far away that old love-story seemed to have 
receded since the quiet domestic hnpjiiness of his 
life had begun in his marriage with Lucy! He 
had never been false, in the remotest shadow of 
a thought, to his second love ; but, now that he 
knew the secret of Aurora's life, he could but 
look back and wonder how he should have borne 
that cruel revelntitm if John's fate had been his; 
if he had trusted the woman he loved in spite 
of the world, in spite of her own strange words, 
which had so terribly strengthened his worst 
fear, so cruelly redoubled his darkest doubts. 

**I*oor girl,*' he thought; "it was scarcely 
strange that she should shrink from telling that 
humiliating story. I was not tender enough. 
I confronted lier in my obstinate and pitiless 
pride. I thought of myself rather than of her 
and of her sorrow. I was barbarous and nngen- 
tlcmanly ; and then I wondered that she refused 
to conftde in me.** 

Talbot Bulstrode, reasoning afker the fact, saw 
the weak points of his conduct with a preternat- 
ural clearness of vision, and could not repress % 
sharp pang of regret that he had not acted more 
generously. There was no infidelity to Lucy in 
this thought Ue would not have exchanged 
bli doToted little wife for the Uack-browed di- 



vinity of the past, thongh an all-powerful fairy 
had stood at his side ready to cancel his nuptials 
and tie a fresh knot between him and Aurora. 
But he was a gentleman, and he felt that he had 
grievously wronged, insulted, and humiliated a 
woman whose worst fault had been the trusting 
folly of an innocent girL 

**I left her on the ground in that room at 
Felden,*' he thought — ** kneeling on the ground, 
with her beautiful head bowed down before me. 

my God, can I ever forget the agony of that 
moment? Can I ever forget what it cost me to 
do what I thought was right ?** 

The cold perspiration broke out upon his fore- 
head as he remembered that by-gone pain, as it 
may do with a cowardly person who recalls too 
vividly the taking out of a three-pronged double 
tooth, or the cutting off of a limb. 

** John Mellish was ten times wiser than I,** 
thought Mr. Bulstrode ; ** he trusted to his in- 
stinct, and recognized a true woman when he 
met her. 1 used to despise him at Rugby be- 
cause he couldn't construe Cicero. 1 never 
thought he'd live to be wiser than me.** 

Tnlbot Bulstrode folded the TimtM newspaper, 
and laid it down in the empty seat beside him. 
Lucy shut the third volume of her novel. How 
should she care to read when it pleased her hns- 
band to desist from reading ? 

**Locy," said Mr. Bulstrode, taking his wife*s 
hand (they had the carriage to themselves, a 
piece of good fortun'* which oAcn happens to 
travelers who give the guard half a crown), 
**Lucy, I once did your cousin a great wrong; 

1 want to atone for it now. If any trouble, which 
no one yet foresees, should come npon her, I 
want to be her friend. Do you think I am right 
in wishing this, dear?** 

"Right, Talbot!*' 

J^Trs. Biilstroile could only repeat the word in 
unmitigated suqirise. When did she ever think 
him any thing but the truest, and wisest, and 
most perfect of created beings ? 

Every thing seemed very quiet at Mellish 
when the visitors arrived. There was no one in 
the drawing-room, nor in the smaller room with- 
in the drawing-room ; the Venetians were closed, 
for the day was close and snltry; there were 
vases of fresh flowers npon the tables, but there 
were no open lx>oks, no litter of frivolous needle- 
work or drawing materials, to indicate Aurora's 
presence. 

**Mr. and Mrs. Mellish expected yon by the 
later train, I believe, sir," the ser>*ant said, as he 
usliered Talbot and his wife into the drawing- 
room. 

" Shall I go and look for Aurora ?** Lucy said 
to her hnsband. ** She is in the morning-room, 
1 dare say.** 

Talbot suggested that it would be better, per- 
ha]«, to wait till Mrs. Mellish came to them. 
So Lucy was fain to remain where she was. She 
went to one of the open windows, and pushed the 
shutters apart. The blazing sunshine burst into 
the room, and drowned it in light The smooth 
lawn was afianie with scarlet geraniums and 
standard roses, and all manner of gaudily-colorvd 
bloMBoms ; but Mrs. Bulstrode looked beyond this 
vividly-tinted parterrt to the thick woods, that 
loomml darkly purple against the glowing sky. 

It was in that very wood that her husband had 
declared his love for her; the same wood that 
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had since been ontragcd by violence and mur- 
der. 

•*The— ihc roan is Imricd, I snp}X>se, Talbot?" 

«he i>.tid to her husband. 

»• 1 bcHcvc so, my dear. 

**l should nt-vcr caro to lire in this place 
ajxain, if I were Aurora," 

The d»K>r o|»oned l)cfore Mrf. Bul^trode had 
fini-hcil biK'akin?, and the roistress of the house 
Clime itiward thi m. She wclwmed them affoc- 
tiouatelv and kindly, takinj* Lucy in her arms 
and ir.i-ctinp her very tenderly; but Tnllwt saw 
iliai she had changed terribly within ihe^ few 
days that h:id pas^^d since her return to York- 
>hirc, and hi* heart smik as he obs^'rvcd her pale 
face and the dark circles ab»»ut her hollow eyes. 

Could she have heard — Could any body have 
given her reason to suppose — 

** You are not well, Mrs. ^Ielli:^h,** he said, as 
he took her hand.« 

** No, not very well. Tliis oppressive weather 
makes my head ache.** 

" I am' sorry to sec yon looking ill. Where 
shall I find John ?** asked Mr. Rul>trode. 

Aurora*8 pale face flushed suddenly. 

•*1 — I— <lon't know,** she stammered. "He 
is not in the hou^e ; he has gone out — to the 
stables— or to tlie farm, I think. T\\ send for 
him.** 

*• No, no,'' Talbot said, intercepting her hand 
on its w.iy to the bell. ** 1*11 go and look for 
him. Lucy will be glnd of a chat wi:h yon, I 
dare say, Aurora, and will not be sorry to get rid 
of me." 

Ijucy, with her arm aliont her couMn*s waist, 
assented to tliis arningemcnt. She was gricvcnl 
to see the chanpc in Auror.Vs looks, the unnat- 
ural constraint of her maimer. 

Mr. Dulstrodc walked away, hu|;ging himself 
upon having done a very wise thing. 

** Lucy is a great deal more likely to find out 
what is the matter than I am,** ho thiMighu 
"There is a sort of freema>onr}- iKtwccn wonien, 
an electric affinitv, \\hich a niun*s presence al- 
ways dcilroys. llow deathly pale Aurora looks ! 
Can it be ])ossiMe that the trouble I expected 
has come so soon ?** 

He went to the stables, but not so much to 
look for John Mellish as in the hope of finding 
somob<>ily intelligent enough to fumi>h him with 
a better account of the murder than any he had 
yet heard. 

** Some one else, as well as Aurora, must have 
had a reason for wishing to gel rid of this man/* 
he thought. "There must have been some mo- 
tive — revenge, gain — something which no one 
has yet fathomed.** 

lie went into the stable-yard ; but he had no 
opportunity of making his investigation, for John 
McIIi>h was standing in a listless attitude before 
a small forge, w.itching the shoeing of one of his 
hiirK's. The young sqnire looked up with a start 
as he recognized Talbot, and gave him his hand, 
with a few straggling words of welcome. Even 
in that moment Mr. Dnlstrode saw that there 
was jK^i^haps a greater change in John*s appear- 
ance than in that of Aurora. The Yorkshire- 
man's blue eyes had lost their brightness, his step 
its elasticity ; his face seemed sunken and hag- 
gard, and he evidently avoided meeting Talbot*s 
eye. He lounged listlessly away from the forge, 
walking at hit guest*! tide in the direction of the 



stable gates ; but he had the air of m man who 
neither knows nor cares whither be U going. 

" Shall we go to the honse ?** be nid. *' Y<m 
must want some luncheon after yonr joamer.** 
He looked at his watch as he said this. It was 
half ]iast three, an hour after the usaal time for 
luncheon at Mellish. 

** Tve been in the stables all the morning^'* be 
said. " We*rc busy making our prepantions for 
the York Summer.^ 

'* What hoQ^es do yon run ?** Bfr. Bnlstrode 
asked, politely aficcting to be interested in a sob- 
ject that was utterly indifferent to him, in the 
hope that stable-talk might rouse John from his 
listless apathy. 

«* \Vhat horses?** repeated Mr. MeUish, ragne> 
ly. " I — I hardly know. Langiley manages all 
that for me, von' know; and — I — Ifor^get the 
names of the Worses he proposed, and — " 

Talbot BuUtrode turned suddenly upon his 
friend, and looked him full in the face. They 
had left the stables by this time, and were in a 
shady pathway that led through a shmbbexy to- 
ward the house. 

" John Mellish,** he said, " this is not fair to- 
ward an old friend. Yon have something on 
yonr mind, and you are trying to hide it from me.** 

The squire turned away his head. 

" I have something on mv mind, Talbot,** he 
said, quietly. "If yon confd help me, Td ask 
your help more than any man*8. But you can't, 
you can*t !** 

" But suppose I think I can help yon?** cried 
Mr. Bulstrode. "Suppose I mean to try and 
do so, whether you will or no? I think I can 
guess what yonr trouble is, John, bnt I thought 
you were a braver man than to give way under 
it; 'I thought you were just the sort of man to 
stru;:g1c through it nobly and bravely, and to get 
the bettor of it by your own strength of will.'* 

"What do you mean?** exclaimed John Mel- 
lish. " You can guess — you know — ^yon thought! 
Have you no mercy upon me, Talbot Bulstrode? 
Can't you see that Vm almost mad, and that 
this is no time for you to force yonr sym|>athr 
up<jn me ? I)o you want me to betray myself^ 
Do you want me to betray — ** 

He stopped suddenly, as if the words had 
choked him, and, passionately stamping his foci 
u]K>n the ground, walked on hurriedly, with his 
friend still by his side. 

The dining-room looked dreary enough when 
the two men entered it, although the table gave 
Iiromise of a very snbstantial luncheon ; bat 
there was no one to welcome them or to officiate 
at the banquet. 

John seated himself wearily in a chair at the 
bottom of the table. 

" Yon had better go and see if Mrs. Bulstrode 
and your mistress are coming to luncheon,** he 
said to a ser\'ant, who left the room with his 
master's message, and returned three roinntes 
afterward to say that the ladies were not coming. 

Tlio ladies were seated side by side upon a 
low sofa in Aurora*s morning-room. Mrs. Mel- 
lish sat with her head upon her cousin*s shoul- 
der. She had never had a si.scer, remember, 
and gentle Lucy stood in place of that near and 
tender comforter. Talbot was perfectly right; 
Lncy had accomplished that which he would 
have failed to bring about. She bad found the 
key to her cousin's unhappin 
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Ceased to lore jon, dear!** exclaimed Mn. 
Bnlstrode, edioing the words that Aurora had 
last spoken. " Impossible !** 

*' It is true, Lucy/* Mrs. Mellish answered, 
despairingly. '* lie has ceased to lore me. 
There is a black doad between us now, now that 
all secrets are done away with. It is very bit- 
ter.for me to bear, Lucy, for I thought we should 
bo so hapUT and united. But — but it is only 
imturaL lie fceb the degradation so much. 
How can he look at me without remembering 
who and what I am ? The widow of his groom ! 
Can I wonder that he avoids me?" 
" Avoids yoo, dear!** 

** Yes, avoids me. We have scarcely spoken 
m dozen words to each other since the night of 
our return. He was so good to me, so tender 
and devoted during the journey home, telling 
me again and again that this discovery had not 
lessened his love, that all the trial and horror 
of the patt few days had only shown him the 
great strength of his affection ; but on the night 
of our return, Lucy, he changed — changed sud- 
denly and inexplicably; and now I feel that 
there is a gulf between us that can never be pass- 
ed again. He is alienated from me forever.** 

*' Aurora, all this is impossible,** remonstrated 
Lucy. '* It is your own morbid fancy, darling.** 
** My fancy !** cried Aurora, bitterly. " Ah ! 
Lucy, yon can not know how much I love my 
husband, if yon think that I could be deceived 
in one look or tone of his. Is it my fancy that 
he averts his eyes when he speaks to me ? Is it 
my fancy that his voice changes when he pro- 
nounces mr name ? Is it my fancy that he roams 
about the house like a ghost, and paces up and 
down his room half the night through ? If these 
things are my fancy. Heaven have mercy apon 
me, Lucy, for I must be going mad.** 

Mrs. Bulstrode started as she looked at her 
cousiiL Could it be possible that all the trouble 
and confusion of the past week or two had indeed 
unsettled this poor giri*s intellect ? 

'* My poor Aurora,** slie murmured, smoothing 
the heavT hair away from her cousin's tearful 
eyes, *' my poor darling, how is it possible that 
John should change toward you ? He loved you 
so dearlv, so devotedly; surely nothing could 
alienate ^im from you.** 

**I used to think so, Lucy,** Aurora murmur- 
ed in a low, heart-broken voice; **I used to 
think nothing could ever come to part us. He 
said he would follow roe to the uttermost end 
of the world ; he said that no obstacle on earth 
should ever separate us ; and now — ** 

She could not finish the sentence, for she broke 
into convulsive sobs, and hid her face upon her 
cousin's shoulder, staining Mrs. Bulstrode*s pret- 
ty silk dress with her hot tears. 

•• Oh, my love, my love,** she cried, piteoasly, 
" why didn't I mn away and hide myself from 
yon ? why didn*t I trust to my first instinct, and 
run away from you forever? Any suffering 
would be better than this — any suffering would 
be better than this!** 

Her passionate grief merged into a fit of hys- 
terical weeping, in which she was no longer mis- 
tress of herself. She had suffered for the past 
few daprs more bitterly than she had ever suffered 
yet Lncy understood all that. She was one 
of those people whose tcndcmett Instinctively 
comprehend! the grids of otheii. She knew 



how to treat her cousin; and in less than an 
hour after this emotional outbreak Aurora was 
lying on her bed, pale and exhausted, but sleep- 
ing peacefully. She hnd carried the burden of 
her sorrow in silence during the past few days, 
and had spent sleepless nights in brooding over 
her trouble, ller conversation with Lucy had 
unconsciously relieved her, and she slumbered 
calmly af^er the storm. Lucy sat by the bed 
watching the sleeper for some time, and then 
stole on tiptoe from the room. 

She went, of course, to tell her husband all that 
had passed, and to take counsel from his sublime 
wisdom. 

She found Talbot in the drawing-room alone ; 
he had eaten a dreanr luncheon in John*s com- 
pany, and had been hastily left by hb host im- 
mediately after the meal. There had been no 
sound of carriage-wheels upon the graveled drive 
all that morning ; there had been no callers at 
I^Iellish since John's return ; for a horrible scan- 
dal had spread itself throughout the length and 
breadth of the county, and those who spoke of 
the young squire and his wife talked in solemn 
undcr-tones, and gravely demanded of each oth- 
er whether some serious step should not be taken 
about the business which was uppermost in ev- 
ery body*8 mind. 

Lucy told Talbot all that Aurora had said to 
her. This was no breach of confidence in the 
young wifc*8 code of morality ; for were not she 
and her husband immutably one, and how could 
she have any secret from him ? 

"I thonght so!" Mr. Bulstrode said, when 
Lucy had finished her story. 
** You thought what, dear?** 
'* That the breach between John and Aurora 
was a serious one. Don*t look so soiTowful, my 
darling. It must be our business to reunite thc^c 
divided lovers. You shall comfort Aurora, Lucy, 
and ril look after John.** 

Talbot Bulstrode kissed his little wife, and 
went straight away u])on his friendly errand. 
He found John Mellish in his own ro«)m — the 
room in which Aurora had written to him upon 
the day of her flight — the room from which the 
murderous weapon had been stolen by some un- 
known hand. John had hidden the rusty pistol 
in one of the locked drawers of his Davenport ; 
but it was not to be supposed that the fact of its 
discovery could be locxed np or hidden away. 
TTiat had been fully discussed in the servants* 
hall ; and who shall doubt that it had traveled 
fartlier, percolating through some of those sinu- 
ous channels which lead away from every house- 
hold? 

** I want yon to come for a walk with me, Mr. 
John Mellish,** said Talbot, imperatively; '*so 
put on your hat, and come into the Park. You 
are the most agreeable gentleman I ever bad the 
honor to visit, and the attention you pay your 
guests is really something remarkable.** 

Mr. Mellish made no reply to this speech. Ho 
stood before his friend pale, silent, and sullen. 
He was no more like the hearty Yorkshire squire 
whom we have known than he*was like Viscount 
Palmerston or Lord Clyde. lie was transform- 
ed out of himself by some great trouble that was 
preying upon his mind, and, being of a transpa- 
rent and childishly truihful dlsposhion, was una- 
ble to disguise bis anguish. 

••John, John,** cried TalboC, ««wo wore Uttlo 
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boys together at Rugbr, and hare backctl each 
other ill a doten childi>h fiphts. Is it kind of 
Ton to wiihliold your fricnd^'hip from mc now, 
when I have come here on paqmi^ to be a frivnd 
to Tou — to yon and to Aurora ?" 

John McIIibh turned away his head at hii 
friend nicntiuned that familiar name, and the 
gesture was not loftt upon Mr. Bul»trode. 

** J«>hn, why do you refuse to trust me ?'* 

** I don't refuse. I — why did yon i*onie to thii ' 
accursed house ?*' cried John Mcllish, pav«iorate> i 
\y ; •* whv did vou come here, Tnlbot Bulstrode? i 
You douH know the blijrht that is upon thin place, ' 
and those who live in it, or yon nnnid have no ' 
more come here than you would willingly go to ' 
a plague-strickon city. Do yon know that Kince 
I came buck from London not a croatnrc has j 
called at this house ? Do von know that when 
I and — and — mv wife — went to church on Sun- 
day, the ]KK>])le we knew sneaked away from our 
)>ath as if wo hnd ju>t recovered from typhus fe- 
ver? Do you know that the cursed gapmg rab- 
ble come from D«mcaster to $-tare over the Park 
palings and that this house is a show to half the 
West Hiding ? Why do you come here ? You 
will be stared at, and grinned at, and scandal- 
ized — ^you, who — Go back to Tendon to-night, 
Talbot, if you don't want to drive me mad." 

*'Not till you trust me with your troubles, 
John," answered Mr. HulstriHlc, firmly. **l*ut 
on your hat, and come out with me. I'want you 
to show me the spot where the munler was done.*' 

** Yo!i may get some one else to show it you," 
ninrtcred J«»hn, sullenly; ** 1*11 not go there!" 

*• J.>hn .Mdlish," cried Talbot, suddenly, •* am 
I to I'liuk you a coward ond a fool ? By the 
hoavon that's al)ovo me, I shall think so if yon 
persist in this nonfM'n«se. Come out into the Park 
with me ; I have the claim of jwist friendship 
upon you, and Til not have that claim set osidc^ 
by any folly of yours." 

The two men went out ai>on the hiwn, John 
complying nioodilv cnou^^h with his friend's re- 
quest, and walked silently across the Park to- 
ward that portion of the wood in which James 
Conyers had met his death. They had reached 
one of the loneliest and shadiest avenues in this 
wood, and were, in fact, close ngaiubt the spot 
from which Samuel Proddcr had watched his 
niece and her companion on the night of the 
murder, when Talbot stopped suddenly, and laid 
his hand on the squire's shoulder. 

"John,** he said, in a dotomiined tone, "be- 
fore we go to look at the place where this bad 
man died, you must tell me your trouble. •* | 

Mr. >fellish drew himself up proudly, and ! 
looked at the speaker with gloomy defiance low- 
ering upon his face. 

*• I will toll no man that whirh I do not choose 
to tell," he said, firmly ; and then, with a sudden 
change that was terrible to see, he cried impetu- ' 
ously, •* Why do you torment me, Talbot ? I tell " 
you that I can't trnst you — I can't trust anv one I 
upon earth. If— if I told you — the horrible! 
thought that — if I told yon, it M-onld be your I 
duty to— I— Talbot, Talbot, have piir upon me . 
— let me alone — go away from me — I — '* 

Stamping furiously, as if he would have tram- 1 
pled down the cowardly despair for which he de- ' 
spiscd himself, and bea'ting his forehead with his I 
clenched fists, John Mellish turned away from his > 
friend, and, leaning against the gnarltd branch I 



of a great oak, wept akmd. Tolbot Bolstrode 
waited till the parox\*sm bad posted awar before 
he spoke again ; but when his friend had grows 
calmer, he linked his arm about him, and diew 
him away almost as tenderly as if the big York- 
shircman had been some sorrowing woman, sor^ 
ly in need of manly help and comfort. 

"John, John," he said, gravely, "thank God 
for this ; thank God for any thing'that breaks the 
ice between us. I know what your trouble ii, 
]K>or old friend, and I know that you liare no 
cause foi it. Hold up your head, man, and look 
stmight forward to a ha)»py future. I know the 
black thought that has been gnawing at yoar 
jMior foolish manly heart; ^<w think that AMrora 
mwrttcrtd the groom .'** . 

John Mellibh started, shuddering convnisirelr. 

"No, no^** he gasijcd: "who said so — who 
said— - 

"You think this, John,** continued Talbot 
Bulstrode, " and yon do her the most grieroot 
wrong that ever yet was done to woman — a 
more shameful wrong than I committed when I 
thought that Aurora Floyd had been guilty of 
some Imse intrigne.* 

*' You don't know — ^ stammered John. 

" I don't know ! I know all, and foresaw 
trouble f<»r you before you saw the clond that was 
in the sky. But I never dreamed of this. 1 
thought the foolish country-people would suspect 
your wife, as it alwa}*s pleases people to tiy and 
fix A crime upon the jierson in whom that crime 
would be more particularly atrocious. I was 
]»reparcd for this ; but to think that yon — yon, 
John, who should have learned to know yonr 
wife by this time — to think that vou should sna- 
pcct the woman yon have loved of a fool and 
treacherous munler !*' 

" IIow do we know that the — that the man was 
murdered?" cried John, vehemently. "Who 
savs that the deed was treacherouslv (lone? lie 
may have goaded her beyond endurance, insulted* 
her generons pride, stung her to the veir quick, 
and in the madness of her jmssion — having that 
wretched pistol in her imssession — she ibnv — ^^ 

" Stop !'• interrupted Talbot. " AVliat pVtol ? 
You told me the weajM^n had not been found.** 

** It >ias found npon the night of our retnm.** 

"Yes; but why do yon associate this weapon 
with Aurora? What do yon mean by saying 
that the pistol was in her possession ?** 

" Because — O my God ! Talbot, why do yoo 
wring these things fn»ra me?" 

" For your own good, and for the justificafion 
of an innocent woman, so help me. Heaven !'* 
answered Mr. Bulstrode. " Do not be afraid to 
be candid with me, John. Nothing would ever 
make me believe Aurora Mellish guilty of thb 
crime.*' 

The Yorkshircman. tnmed suddenly toward 
his friend, and, leaning upon Talbot Bn1strode*s 
shoulder, wq>t for the second time during that 
woodland ramble. 

"May God in heaven bless yon for this, Tal- 
bot!" he cried, )>assionately. *"Ah! my love, 
my dear, what a wretch I have been to yon 1 bvt 
Heaven is my witness that, even in my worst ag- 
ony of doubt and horror, my love has never leM- 
ened. It never could, it never could I* 

*' John, old fellow," said Mr. Bolstrode, checN 
fully, "perhaps, instead of talking this nonsense 
fwhicb leaves me entirely In the dark at to «?• 
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ery thing that has happened since jou left Ion- 
don), you will do roe the favor to enlighten me 
aa to the cause of these foolish suspicions.** 

They had reached the ruined summer-house, 
and the pool of stagnant water on the margin of 
which James Conycra had met with his death. 
Mr. Bulstrodc seated himself upon a pile of bro- 
ken timber, while John Mellish paced up and 
down the smooth patch of turf between the sum- 
mer-house and the water, and told, disjointcdly 
enough, the story of the finding oif the pistol, 
which had been taken out of his rpom. 

** I saw that pistol upon the day of the mur- 
der,** he said. ** I took particular notice of it ; 
for I was cleaning my guns that morning, and I 
left them all in confusion while I went down to 
the lodge to see the trainer. When I came 
back^I— " 

"Well, what then r- 

'* Aurora had been setting my guns in order.** 

" Yon argue, tlicrcfore, Uiat your wife took 
the pistol?** 

John looked piteously at his friend ; but Tal- 
bot's grave smile reassured him. 

*'No one else had permission to go into the 
room,** he answered. **I keep my papers and 
accounts there, you know, and it*8 an understood 
thing that none of the servants are allowed to go 
there except when tlicy clean the room.** 

*' To be surel But the room is not locked, I 
suppose?*' 

*• Locked ! of course not** 

" And the windows, which open to the ground, 
are sometimes left open, I dare say ?" 

'* Almost always, in such weather as this.** 

*' Then, my dear John, it may be just possible 
that some one who had not ficnnission to enter 
the room did nevertheless enter it for the pur- 
pose of abstracting this pistol. Have you asked 
Aurora why she took upon herself to rearrange 
vour guns? She had never done such a thing 
before, I suppose ?** 

** Oh yes, very often. l*m rather in the habit 
of leaving them about after cleaning them, and 
my dar|ng understands all about them as well 
as I do. She has often put them awav for me.** 

'*Then them was nothing particular in her 
doing so upon the day of the murder. Have 
yon asked her how long she was in your room, 
and whether she can remember seeing this par- 
ticular pbtol among others ?** 

''Ask her!** exclaimed John ; *'how could I 
ask her when—** 

" When you had been mad enough to suspect 
her. No, my poor old friend, yon made the 
same mistake that I committed at Felden. You 
presupposed the guilt of the woman yon loved, 
and yon were too great a coward to investigate 
the evidence upon which your suspicions were 
built. Had I been wise ei\pngh, instead of blind- 
ly questioning this poor bewildered girl, to tell her 
plainly what it was that I suspected, the incon- 
trovertible truth would have flashed out of her 
angry eyes, and one indignant denial would have 
told me how basely I had m-ronged her. You 
shall not make the mistake that I made, John. 
You must go frankl? and fearlessly to the wife 
ron love, tell her of the suspicion that overclouds 
her fame, and implore her to help you to the ut- 
terihpat of her power in unraveling the mystenr 
of this man*s death. The assassin mmI be foun J, 
John \ for, so long u he remains nndiscorered, 



yon and your wife will be the victims of every 
penny-a-hner who finds himself at a loss for a 
paragraph.*' 

««Yes,'* Mr. Mellish answered bitterly, ** the 
papers ha\*o been hard at it already; and'there*s 
been a fellow hanging about the place for the 
last few days whom Tve had a very strong incli- 
nation to thrash. Some reporter, I suppc. , 
come to pick up information.** 

*' I snpposo so,** Talbot answered, thoughtful- 
ly ; '* what sort of a roan was he ?*' 

'* A decent-looking fellow enough ; but a Lon- 
doner, I fancy, and — stay!** exclaimed John, 
suddenly, *^ thcrc*s a roan coroing toward us- from 
the turnstile, and, unless Tm considerably mis- 
taken, it's the very fellow." 

Mr. Mellish was right. 

The wood was free to any foot-passenger who 
pleased to avail himself of tlie pleasant shelter 
of spreading beeches, and the smooth carpet of 
mossy turf, rather than tramp wearily upon the 
dusty highway. 

The stranger advancing from the turnstile was 
a decent-looking person, dressed in dark, tight- 
fitting clothes, and making no unnecessary or 
ostentatious display of linen, for his coat was but- 
toned tightly to the chin. He looked ^ Talbot 
and John as he passed them, not insolently, or 
even inquisitively, but with one brightly rapid 
and searching glance, which seemed to take in 
the most minute details in the appearance of both 
gentlemen. Then, walking on a few paces, he 
ston]>cd and looked thoughtfully at the pond, 
and the bank above it. 

"This is the place, I think, gentlemen?** he 
said, in a frank and rather free-and-easy manner. 

Talbot returned his look with interest. 

'* If you mean the place where the murder was 
committed, it is,*' he said. 

**Ah! I understood so,** answered the stran- 
ger, by no means abashed. 

He looked at the bank, regarding it, now from 
one point, now from another, like some skillful 
upholsterer taking the measure of a piece of fur- 
niture. Then walking slowly round the pond, 
he seemed to i>lumb the depth of the stagnant 
water with his small gray eves. 

Talbot Bulstrode watched the roan as he took 
this mental photograph of the place. There was 
a business-like composure in his manner which 
was entirely different to the eager curiosity of a 
scandalmonger and a busybody. 

Mr. Bulstrode rose as the man walked away, 
and went slowly after him. 

"Stop where you are, John,** he said, as he 
left his companion; "I'll find out who this fel- 
low is." 

He walked on, and overtook the stranger at 
about a hundred yards from the pond. 

" I want to have a few words with you befoie 
yon leave the Park, my friend,** he said, quietly ; 
"unless I am very much mistaken, you are a 
member of the detective police, and come here 
with credentials from Scotland Yard.** 

The man shook his head with a quiet smile. * 

" Vm not obliged to tell every body my bnsi- 
nesR,** he answered, coolly ; " this footpath is a 
public thoroughfare, I believe ?** 

" Listen to me, my good fellow," said ^Ir. Bul- 
strode. "It may servo your purpose to beat 
about the bnsh, but I have no reason to do so^ 
and therefore may as well come to the point «t 
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i-*^ -.ri c ic.iii'.r.v'^wui.iJlie fatal to iw. If 

: _• * / =r I r'.i:. : r>-viir.^.' =.:.1 It J la hi I zr.:.ii x^at « i:h tLI« | :*:ol with wbirll 

;.. -/■. .:• 7 '..*ik. v.'-i r*rj t^rr i.:^-h r-">- r*. ; d -■•l ^2j »I:r.<, te vi.aIJ bare irK-ritablj 

Lj'-'r. : f r :. j oi • c^n ^? !- ir-rr aSSe t xi.* re r.^.:J a r-.*: f.-irf-l FD<;irk^n nr*«n his wife 

/....:.-' : * z '•■ yj iv.->'a":''< ia iKi* iLia Mr. "P-iriG •! I • \rr.-j here f>-AjT! We mn^t look 

ani Mrs. '!''.I:-'a." ni 'V'.ri s:ri*^>.t ;a xLc f-c*, and oar firrt step 

'P. I ■! T -^^o- -f r h-; Lil :nd:lr air*.::!:-! rr.3rt bo t.-k *«.vcre Aurora** Uolpt S5o Ion* as 

•'..^ fi .: ' i' i..- I ■'•''■ •-. n— 1 •iV.-J J-jLUfwUv ai *\.: :« *■'.. 2: r* 10 ber *harc :n ibie CTents of that 

Ta':l«. t r*.:*tr ■:«. '^.tv :inl nirh:. there is a link nil««in|; in the 

•• y. :'r-: a 1 i**.. T, I s-rjj^. •-.;?■■ b* fnid. , l'-^ih. an-J * ; r.re all a: sea- Jobn mu5S »peak 

•* I s- 1 Mr. T il"--t 15 :!-:.-. -Ic, ctiaS-r !'^^r Pcr^ 10 h*r :-j-'.v'.:; or 2*:rbafa it mil! l* bcticr for 

ru:*.v, «n 1 •.Li *.--S.ir.'i of Mrs. McUi-Vi ftr*; ' lac to sy^-ak."" 

C'-»i:-ia." I Mr. R :'.-:rrJc went dovv to the dravini^ 

r -'•ire bii^Cii. r « n. nV.- rj he f -and Lis friend {sarins ^J* ^nd 

Mv r, -.•;? i« .f ■-'■;.*i Grirr.*: i*^, r-f S«^:!.-.r.d Jo" r:. «• ll'.irx ?r.d wrvtcbed. 
Yjir ! a:, i IS I'u- I'-n-i,'" !.•: -.li i ; "anJ I c n-in- ••T <* 1'. li- * ar« c^inj to dine up rtairn," fiaid 
Iv **:■: r. I « '■ y • :: n T-j *':r r.xrkin; l- v. -J'^^r. If Mr. M'\!:*h a* TalS t joined bim. " I liavc just 
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Mr. ?•! "li'li i* J '«j ir'-»i tj :.'.: on il»c ^'^Tiir':-. 1:1 .1 n: *-. je to *ar w. AVbr doe* »lic avoid 
Tni 1 .'•!■. rf i Tj .!• : -^iih I.im. .^nd t.'t acr^j*: any i:>.\ T.i*?-.:? i^hr dv*s tux nife arv*id me like 
r-.w.!- 1 fiii .:•■'!• r'~:ty ninr tK-.r. Ri:i if Kv i»r t'li*? Wc have scarcelv spoken to each vcbcr 
.inr fri- n-l if lii* '.v.inis fo I.<>jt]iiiiLk JoKj-b f.rdfly*." 

Grim-*' a\ l.c'.l 1--i:t i1ii:.k tv.ic'? a^'-ai tbc j *• S:..vl I tc^ yen why, von fi^lish Jobn?" 
g.^rric bf-.r*? hi trie's it tn — ihnt** all.'* nn«H.-rtJ Mr. Bt:U:riJe. '*Y«nir wife avoids 

.Mr. Iliil-rroJ** i--ik m n-iiii-*? cf ilii< ibrrat, 'y'* ^'-■^*-'S'« yoa bare cbt-scn to alii^nate ronr- 

.« If from bvr. and V^caiL-o 5lie tbinki^ \iOOT jiiri, 
i!..'.t «>!.c lt.i« I1M y..-ar afToetiun. Sbc fancies 
:!..iJ T?:i; i::<o vpry* ff bor firtt mania;:? Ikw canned 
a rc-vu^i n k.\ fi.-e!:ng, and tl.at yoa no longer 
lovo Vcr." 

*• N.i l-'r.pcr I'Vc bi-r!" cried Jobn. **0 my 

G' .1 : •.!;.* i::;:l.i to kni-'W tbat, if I coald give my 

•* W- .-!:.;ii \a \ rfjiir*;'! :o nctivayi.u. GoC'J lifo f.r Jicr f.f:y times over, I wonid do it, to save 

afVrrii'.Nin." Ixr ''•no ] ;inp. I would «1«> it, 90 bolp me Hear- 

Mr. (iriin-T'iii'* t'»Mrhrd \.U bat, ami srrMlrJ en. tbi'':'.;Ji >!i.' wnc tSiC ;;ui1tie5l wretch ibal bad 

'|-ii":ly n--».iy v.\\\* r tbc s-babiw of !«:«• b.-.ih'^s ; cvi.r cra'-\le'l tbc eartbl" 

•AhiiL- T.>ib >t IJiil-trolc v.alki.'l back tu rrj* in Lis I " B::i no r v.c n^k-i yoa !o do «ny tbin;r of the 
frirnd. ■ kin'l,*' «aid Mr. UiiKtrtwlc. "Yoa are only re- 

It fnav l»i :i* will 10 take tlii« fij'fif>rtiinitT rif ^ *|ui *:r-J to Ik? na^i-ralile and jvnticnt, to put m 
•"t.-iTlr^ :?i^ r-:!** n of t!.c ili.v." tire's i-:irly afji'^ar- j pmj'Cr tru-t in I*ro\iilcnce, and to be guided by 
nil"? ;ii M ll«-!i Talk. \'\i"n the dny « f ihc in- ! jo^jlc who are ra ' ' 



bit lo-.k.-l at bis %i:iti*i ?y:f»*re njiUins **"* tb-; 
df.tf rtire. 

" I:'. .1 'ji irtT I .V? «-ir.." h** 'aid. " Mr. Mol- 
11 h i'.Im s a* "-v.-n. <\.n vi'i cuil at tl.c 1. .::-o, 

■ 

j-.iy ar nlr;.\ tl:!- *^f:T\\v,^'f Y'-u tb.iil th- n 1iJ>c 
all th" : "i-'.!:!' **. it i* i:i '-iir ]■••« *-x tu ;:iv.- vu'i."* 
*'fi-:; ::j1;.\ »ir. A: lii.o this Mt-i'.iii,;." 



iiin--t, :in i <i'n-'']ui'iiTly the n'.'Xt d.'iy but one 
uftT ihc in'irlfr, l-AO iiuonymons Irticr*, w(ird- 
r-d in th<' ':inie riiannr-r, itnd writti-n by the fame 
lj:»n'l- v.rri: rvo-iwd ri *t<.-i tivclv bv il>c bcaJ of 
!hc J>iiii^.i-t«T ri»iisT:i1'»l;irv .'iiid bv tlic thief cf 
ih'* Sioil.iiiil-Yanl di. tfitivc con fcilc racy. 

Th'-»'.? :in«»nyinMus ciJiiinnnications — wriltrn 
in a b.in<l ^^]iif h. in >].iic of all Attrmpt at dis- 
j:iii*/», still rfl:iiii'-d tbc ^pil^■^y jioriiliaritits of 



ratbcr less imjietooai than yoar 
unpf.vpmaMc self." 

'*! uill do i^bat yon like, Talbot, I nil] do 
what yon like." 

Mr' M< lli'b prc*«c«l bis friend*! hand. Had 
be o%cr tb^mpbt, i%lu>n be bad fcen Talbot an 
ncco]>tcd lovcr at Fcldcn, and bad bated bim with 
a ^avnpo niid wild Imlian-like fury, tbat be woold 
come to be tbu« humbly grateful to him — that 
pitifully dependent u}>on bis FU|)erior wivdom? 



fininiii" r:il};.'r:ij.hy — ji^iintcl. by a ^illuolls and ■ lie wrung the young politician's band, and proin- 
iiidurfive ppK'f-s of rr;i«oning, at Aurora Mel- • » - • "^ • • .- .mj • 1. *.-_ 

li-b «« the miinh-recs of James Conycrs. 1 need 
M-arei'ly vay that ibc writer was no other than 
MtH. l*o\wll. She ba« di«api*eari-d fnrevcr from 
my i^torv, nnJ I have no ^i-b to blaekcn a char- 
mt'T wfii'h can ill nffnrd to l* sbindcrc<I. The 
(^ii»i^n*B widow nctiiiilly lidieved in tbc guilt of 
biT ifcaiitifiil patn)nef<. It i^ fo eu«y fur an cn- 
vifiii4 woman to U'lieve horrible thing! of the 
more prosperous si<t«'r Kibom she batei. 



isod to be as submissive as a child beneath hu 
guidance. 

In compliance, therefore, with Talbot^ com- 
mands, be ate a few morsels of fish, and drank 
a couple of glasM's of sbeny ; and having tbos 
gone through a »bow of dining, ho went with 
Mr. Bnlttnxle to seek Aurora. 

Sbc wail sitting with her eonsin in the room* 
ing-room, lo<»king terribly pale in the dim dnhk 
of the August evening — jmlo and shadowy in her 
loose wbiie-mn^lin drrs*i. She had only lately 
risen after a lung feverish slumber, and had |iro- 
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tended to dine out of oonrtesy to ber Rocft. 
Lncjr bad tried in vain to comfort her cousin. 
This passionate, inipctuoas, spoiled child of for- 
tune and affection refused all consolation, erring 
out again and again that she had lobt her iius- 
band*8 luve, and that there was nothing left for 
ber npon earth. 

But in the verj midst of one of these despond- 
ent speeches »he sprang up from her seat, erect 
and trembling, viih ber parted lips qniTcring and 
her darlc eyes dilated, surtled by the sound of a 
familiar step, which within the last few davs had 
been seldom heard in the corridor outside her 
room. She tried to speak, but her TtMce failed 
ber ; and in anotlier moment the door bad been 
dashed open by a strong hand, and b^ husband 
stood in the room, holding out his arms and call- 
ing to her. 

** Aurora! Aurora! my own dear lore, my 
own poor darling!** 

She was folded to his breast before she knew 
that Talbot Bnlstrude stood close behind him. 

*'My own darling,** John said, "my own 
dearest, you can not tell how cruelly I have 
wronged yon. But oh, my love, the wrong has 
brought unendurable torture with it. My poor 
guiltless girl ! how could I — bow could I — But 
I was mad, and it was onW when Talbot — ^ 

Aurora lifted her bend from her hnsband*8 
breast and looked wonderingly into his face, ut- 
tcrly unable to guess the meaning of these bro- 
ken sentences. 

Talbot laid his band upon bis friend*s shoulder. 
"Tou will frighten your wife if you go on in this 
manner, John,** he said, quietly! " You mn8tn*t 
take any notice of his agitation, my dear Mrs. 
Blellish. There is no cause, believe me, for all 
this outcry. Will you sit down by Lucy and 
compose yourself? It is eight o'clock, and be- 
tween this and nine we have some serious busi- 
ness to settle.** 

** Serious busine»!** repeated Aurora, vague- 
ly. She was intoxicated by her sudden happi- 
ness. She had no wish to ask any explanation 
of the mystery of the past few days. It was all 
orer, and her faithful husband lured her as de- 
votedly and tenderly as e%rr. llow could she 
wish to know more than tbb ? 

She seated herself at Lncy*s side, in obedience 
to Talbot ; but she still held her husband's hand, 
she still looked in his face, for the moment most 
supremely unconscious that the scheme of crea- 
tion included any thing beyond this stalwart 
TorkKhireman. 

Talbot BuUtrode lighted the lamp upon Auro- 
ni*s writing-table — a shaded lamp, which only 
dimly illuminated the twilight room — and then, 
taking his seat near it, said gravely, 

*' My dear Mrs. Mellish, I shall be compelled 
to say something which I fear may inflict a ter- 
rible shock upon you. But this is no time for 
reservation — scarceljr a time for ordinary deliea- 
CT. Will you trust m the love and friendship of 
those who arc around yon, and promise to near 
this new trial bravely ? I believe and hope that 
it will be a very brief one.** 

Aurora looked wonderingly at her husband, 
not at Talbot. 

** A new trial ?** she said, inquiringly. « 

** You know that the murderer of James Cbn- 
yers has not yet been diMOfered?** said Mr. 
Bolstiodo, 



** Yes, yes ; but what of that ?" 

** My dear Mrs. 5fcllish, my dear Aurora, the 
world is apt to take a morbid delight in horrible 
ideas. There are some people who think that 
yon are guilty of this crime !** 

"//*• 

She rose suddenly from ber low seat, and turn- 
ed her face toward the lamplight with a look of 
such blank amazement, such utter wonder and 
bewilderment, that, had Talliot Bulstrodc until 
that moment believed her guilty, he must thence- 
forth and forever have been firmly convinced of 
her innocence. 

•* //*• she repeated. 

Tlien turning to her husband, with a sudden 
alteration in her face, that blank ainazi'ment 
changing to a look of sorrow, mingled with re- 
proachful wonder, she said, in a low voice, 

** You thought this of me, John ; y<M thought 
thw !*• 

John Mcllisb bowed his bead before her. 

** I did, my dear,** be murmured ; ** God for- 
give me for my wicked folly; 1 did think this, 
Aurora. But I pitied you, and was sorry for 
you. my own dear love ; and when I thought it 
most. I would have died to save vou frr>m shame 
or sorrow. My love has never changed, Aurora, 
my love has never changed.** 

She gave him her hand, and once more re- 
sumed her seat. She sat for some moments in 
silence, as if trying to collect ber thoughts, and 
to understand the meaning of this strange scene. 

** Who suspects me of this crime?** she said, 
presently. '^Ilas any one else suspected me? 
Any one besides — my husband T* 

** I can scarcely tell you, my dear Mrs. Md- 
lish,** answered Talbot ; ** when an event of this . 
kind takes place, it is very difficult to say who 
may or may not be suspected. Different {lersons 
set up different theories: one man writes to a 
newspa})er to declare that, in his opinion, the 
crime was committed by some person within the 
house; another man writes as positively to an- 
other paper, asserting that the murderer was un- 
doubtedly a stranger. Each man brings fonvard 
a mass of supposititious evidence in favor of his 
own argument, and each thinks a great deal 
more of proving his own cleverness than of fur- 
thering the ends of justice. No shadow of slan- 
der must rest upon this house, or upon those who 
live in it. It is necessary, therefore, imperative 
ly necessary, that the real murderer .soould be 
found. A London detective is alrendv at work. 
These men are very clever; some insignificant 
circumstance, forgotten by those most interested 
in discovering the truth, would be often enough 
to set a detective on the right track. This man 
is coming here at nine o'clock, and we are to 
give him all the assistance we can. Will yon 
help us, Aurora?** 

«* Help yon? How?" 

**By telling us all yon know of the night of 
the murder. Why were yon in the wood that 
night r* 

** I was there to meet the dead man.** 

" For what purpose ?" 

Aurora was silent for some moments, and then 
looking up with a bold, half defiant glance, she 
said suddenly, 

** Talbot Bulstrode, before yon blame or de- 
spise roe, remember how the tie that bonnd ma 
to this man had been broken. The Uw would 
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Iiavc fct me frre from him if I had been brave 
inuii};h to :ij>])cal to the 1a\ ; anJ was 1 to isutTcr 
uU iiiy life Ik cause of the mistake 1 had made in 
nut demanding a n'Icasc from the man whose 
^ro^i intidclity entitled me to bo dirurved from 
him ? ilcuv«:n Lnuivi I had borne i\i(h him |>a- 
lii'udy enough. 1 had endured his rulgarity, 
his insdlcure, his |>rc>um|ition ; I had eoiic |icn. 
nih>5 «\hile he si«nt my father's money m a 
^:inibIiug4«iK>th on a race-cour>c, and dinucrkitf 
while he drank Ch;un|ingno with cheats and rcp- 
robatef- lienKmln'r this when yon blame mc 
nitist. I went in!o the wood that ni^ht to meet 
liiui AiT the Ia:>i time upi>n this earth, lie had 
pruiiii^cd me that he wnuld emigrate to Au»tralia 
u]K«n the |>aymcnt of a certain sum t»f money." 

** And you went that night to pay it to him?" 
crii»«l Talbot, eagerly. 

*' I did. lie w.is insolent, ns he always was; 
for he hated !»■.* for having diMN>vi-red that which 
Fhut him out from nil claim ujHm my fortune, 
lie hated himM:If for his fully in nut having 
pLuod his cards liottcr. Angry wurds passed 
iH.*(\ve?n us; but it ended in his tleclarini! his in- 
tent iun of starting for Liverjtool early the next 
morning, and — ** 

** You gave him the money ?** 

•* Yet." 

" But tell mc — toll me, Aurora," cried Talbot, 
nlmo-t tiM) cij^vr to find words, *'how long had 
vou l>.-fi him when vou heard the rt^jiort of tlic 
pistol ?- 

" Not more than ton minutes." 

**John MiUish," exclaimed Mr. BuUtroile, 
**w:is there any money found u]K)n the person 
of the mnrdcrcil man?'* 

** Xi» — yvs ; 1 biliove thi^rc was a liltJc silier," 
Mr. .Melli^h an"^wercd, va;;urly. 

**.V liiilo >i!>irl" criod TalU»l, conlomptuuus. 
ly. •* Anrora. w hat w as the >um you gave James 
Conwrs ujon ihe ni;:iii of his death?'* 

" Fno thousand pounds.*' 

"Inacheck?** 

*' Xo, in noies.** 

*'Ani ibai uioncv has never been heard of 
since ?' 

Nu ; John Mclii^h declared that he had never 
beard of it. 

** Tiiai.kGoJI** cxclaimedMr. BuUtrodc; **we 
^hall fin J the murderer." 

•• Wli.it do yiu mean?" a<ked John. 

** Whi-vcr killed J.imcs Con vers, killed him 
in .x^lor to rub him of the money that he had 
U|"..n liim a{ the time of bis deaih." 

"Bit who could liave known of the money?" 
u>ked Anriira. 

••Any l-.-ly; the pathway through the wood 
a public ihoroUi;hf.ire. ' Your conversation 



der baring been committed by m iSreoger. Is 
there any one of the lenrants whom job ccmld 
ius}«ct of such o crime, John f* 

'*Xo^*' oiuwcred Mr. Mcllisb, decisiTelj. «*iioC 
one." 

** And yet the penon who comraittcd the miiF- 
der mu>t'have been the person who stc^ jonr 

{>istol. You, Julm, declare that xcTf pistol to 
lavc been in your poeecssioa npon tlie monuAf 
before the murder?** 

•* Most certainly.* 

'* You put John*! enn« back into their places 
upon that morning, Aurora,** said Mr.Bnlstrode; 
** do you remember Si'cing that jiarticular ]«istol?** 

** No," Mrs. Mellish answered ; ** I shoold aol 
have known it from the others.** 

** You did not fiiul any of the Knmots in the 
room that morning?** 

"Oh no,** Aurora answered immediately; 
** Mrs. Powell came into the room while I was 
there. She was always followini; roe about, snd 
I sup|K)sc she had heard mo talking to—** 

''Talking to whom r* 

*' To James Conyen*s hanger-on and mesKiw 
ger, Stcplten Ilargfavcs — ^the fofky, as the/ call 
him.** 

**You were talking to him? Then this Sc^ 
phen Ilargravcs was in tlie room that rooming?** 

'*Yi^; he brought me a message from tlie 
murdered man, and took back my answer.** 

**Was he alone in the room?** 

" Yes ; I found him there when I went in ex- 
pecting to Aud John. 1 dislike the man — vn- 
justly, pcrhai»s, fur he is a fioor half-witted cre». 
ture, who I dare say scarcely knows right from 
wrung, and I was angry at seeing him. He 
mu>t liave come in through the window.** 

A sen ant entered the room at thu moment. 
He came to sav that Mr. Grimstone Imd been 
I waiting l^clow for some time, and was anxxms 
j to 50c Mr. Bulstrode. 

T.nlboi and John went down stairs together. 
I They found Mr. Joseph Grimstone sitting at * 



table in the comfortable ro«.<m that had latdr 



i< 



«ita th? inuri'.i'rfd m:in may have been over- 
heard. Yva talked about the monev, I supix»e ?" 

•'Yes,- ' *^*^ 

••Thank Go,!, thank God I Ask vour wife's 
lirJ..n fur the cruel wrong you hare J^ne her, 
Jolin, and then come dow n stairs with mc. iri 
] a*t nine, and I dare say Mr. Gnm>tone is waiu 
i::,: for us. Bat »iay— one worJ, Aurora. The 
pi»tol with which this man was killed was Uken 
from thi« houac — from John's room. Did vou 
know that?* 

-Ko; how should I know it?- Mrs. Melli!>h 
a>k*.sl. naivrly. 

'* i'hat fact is agaJDit the theoiy of the mor- 



, l<en taorcd to Mr^. Towcll, with the shaded lamp 
I draw n close to his elbow, and a greasy little 
mcmorandum-lKxtk open before him. lie was 
ihougliifully employed making notes in this mem- 
orandum-book with a stumpy morsel of lead- 
J encil — when do these sort of people begin their 
l>eiieiL<, acd how is it that they always seem to 
have arrived at the stump? — when the two gei^ 
tlcinen entered. 

John Melli>h leaned airainst the mantel-piee^ 
and covered his face with his hand. For anr 
jtraciical pur}.<i^>e, he might as well have been 
io his own room. He knew nothing of Talbot's 
rvsK'ns for this intcn'iew w ith the detective oA- 
cer. He had no ^hadowy idea, no growing sn^ 
picion shaping itself slowly oat of the confusion 
and obsouritv, of the idcntitv of the murderer. 
He only knew that his Aurora was innocent; 
that she had indignantly refuted his base 
cicn ; and that he had seen the trath, radiant 
the licht of inspiration, sfiining ont <^her 
tiful face. 

Mr. Bulstrode rang, and erdercd a bottle of 
sherry for the delectation of the dctectiTC^ and 
then, in a carcfnl and buiness-like manner, he 
recited all that he had bei>n aUe to disooTvr npon 
the sufijoet of the murder. Jo^pb Grimstone 
listened wiy quietly, following Talbot Balrtrode 
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with a shining track of lead-pencil hierogkphict 
over the greasy paper, just as Tom Thnrob 
strewed crumbs of bread in the forest pathwaj 
with a view to bis homeward guidance. The de- 
tective only looked np now and then to drink a 
glass of sherry, and smack hb lips with the quiet 
approval of a connoisscnr. When Talbot had 
told all that he had to tell, Mr. Grimstone thrust 
the mcmorandnra-book into a very tight breast- 
pocket, and, taking his hat from under the chair 
upon which he had been seated, prepared to de- 
part. 

** If this information about the money is quite 
correct, sir,*' he said, ** I think I can see my way 
through the affair — that is, if we can have the 
numbers of the notes. I can*t stir a peg with- 
out the numbers of the notes.** 

Talbot*s countenance fell. Hero was a death- 
blow. Was it likely that Aurora, that impetu- 
ous and unbnsiness-like girl, had taken the num- 
bers of the notes, which, in utter scorn and loath- 
ing, she had flung as a last bribe to the man she 
hated? 

*M*11 go and make inquiries of Mrs. Mellish,** 
he said ; ** but I fear it is scarcely likely that I 
shall get the information you want." 

He left the room, but five minutes afterward 
returned triumjihant. 

**Mrs. Mcllish had the notes from her father," 
he sold. ** Mr. Flovd took a list of the numbers 
before he gave Ills daughter the money.*' 

"Tlicn, if you'll be so good as to drop Mr. 
Floyd a line, asking for that list by a return of 
}>ost, I shall know how to act," replied the de- 
tective. *'I haven't been idle this afternoon, 
gentlemen, any more than yon. I went back 
aft'T I parted with you, Mr. Bulstrode, and had 
another look at tlie pond. I found something 
to pay me for my trouble.'* 

He took from his waistcoat pocket a small ob- 
ject, which he held between his linger and thumb. 

Talbot and John looked intently at this dintry 
object, but could make nothing out of it. It 
seemed to be a mere disk of rusty metal. 

'* It's neither more nor less than a bra!»s but- 
ton," the detective said, with a smile of quiet 
superiority; "maker's name Crosby, Birming- 
ham. There's marks upon it which seem on- 
common like blood ; ana, unless I'm very much 
mistaken, it'll be found to fit pretty correct into 
the barrel of vour pistol, Mr. Mellinh. So what 
we've got to do is to find a gentleman wearin* 
or bavin' in his possession a waistcoat with but- 
tons by Crosbv, Birmingham, and one button 
missin'; and if we happen to find the same gen- 
tleman changin' one of the not-» that Mr. Floyd 
took the numbers of, I don't think wc shall be 
vety far off layin* our hands on the man we 
want." 

With which oracular speech Mr. Grimstone 
departed, charged with a commission to proceed 
forthwith to Doncastcr, to order the immediate 
printing and circulating of a hundred bills, offer- 
ing a reward of £200 for such information as 
would lead to the apprehension of the mnrderer 
of James Conyers — this reward to bo given by 
Mr. Mcllish, and to be over and above any re- 
ward offered by the goremroent. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 



TIIB BRASS HUTTOX BT CBOSBT, BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. MA-rriiEW Harrison and Captain Prod- 
dcr \rere both accommodated with suitable en- 
tertainment ut tlie sign of the V Crooked Uali. 
bit;" but while the d(»g-faneier ap]Kared to have 
ample employmeut in the neighborhood — em- 
ployment of a mysterious nature, which kept hiui 
on the tramp all day, and sent him home at sun- 
set, tired and hungry, to his hostelry — the sailor, 
having nothing whatever to do, and a great bur- 
den of care upon his mind, found the time hang 
very heavily upon his hands, although, licing nat- 
urally of a social and genial temper, he made 
himself very much at home in his strange quar- 
ters. From Mr. Harrison the captain obtained 
much information n*:*i)ecting the secret of all tlie 
sorrow that had befallen his niece. The dog- 
fancier had known James Conyers from his boy- 
hood ; had known his father, the " swell'* coacli- 
man of a Brighton Highflyer, or Sky-rocket, or 
Electric, and the associate of the noblemen and 
gentlemen of that princely era, in which it was 
the right thing for the youthful aristocracy to 
imitate the manners of ^Ir. Samuel Wcller, sen- 
ior. Matthew Harrison had known the trainer 
in his brief and stormy married life, and had ac- 
comjNinicd Aurora's first husband as a humble 
de)>cndent and hanger-on in that foreign travel 
which had been paid for out of Archibald Floyd's 
check-book. The hon^^st ca])tain*s blood boiled 
as he heard that Fhameful story of treachery and 
extortion practiced U|ion an ignorant schoolgirl. 
Oh, tlmt he had been by to avenge those out- 
rages uiwn the child of the dark-eyed sister he 
had loved! His rage against the undiscovered 
murderer of the dt;ad man was redoubled when 
he remembered how comfortably James Conyers 
had escaped from his vengeance. 

Mr. Stephen Hargraves, the softy, took good 
care to keep out of the way of the ** Crooked 
Rabbit," having no wish to encounter Captain 
Pro<ldcr a second time; but he still hung at)out 
the town of Doncastcr, where he had a lodging 
up a wretched alley, hidden awav behind one ik 
tlie baek streets — a species of lair common to 
ever}' large town, and only to be found by the in- 
habitants of the locality. 

The softy bad bi'en bom and bred, and had 
lived liis life, in such a narrow radius, that the 
uprooting of one of the oaks in Mcllish Park 
could searctily be a slower or more painful oper- 
ation than tlie severing of those ties of custom 
which held the boorish hanger-on to the neigh- 
Iforhood of tlie household in which he had so 
long been an inmate. But, now that his occupa- 
tion at Mcllish was forever gone, and his patron, 
the trainer, dead, he was alone in the world, and 
had need to look out for a fresh situation. 

But be seemed rather slow to do this. He 
was not a very prepossessing person, it must be 
remembered, and there were not very many serv- 
ices for which he was fitted. Although upward 
of forty years of age, he was generally rather 
looM^ly described as a young man who under- 
stood all about horses, and this qualification was 
usually suflScient to procure for any individual 
whatever s«)me kind ofcmitloyment in fhe neigh- 
borhood of Doncaster. Tlie softy seemed, how- 
ever, ratlier to keep aloof from the people who 
knew and could have recommendca him ; and 
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when asked why ho did not Bcok a situation, 
K.ivo ovasiivc answers, and muilcre*! »uniething to 
the effort tli.it he had saved a little bit of money 
at Mclli>h Park, and had no iK'ed to come upon 
the parish if he wai out of work for a week or 

two. 

John .Mollish was so well known as a genonmi 
pavmnster. that this was a nialter of i?uri>rise to 
no one. Steevc Hargnives had no doubt had 
pri'ity pirkinjp» in that liU'ral honsehold. in) the 
sofiv'went his way unquestioned, hanging about 
the'town in a lounj;injr, unconiforiablc nuiuner, 
sittini; in some public-house taproom half the 
dav and ni;;hl, drinking his meager liqntir in a 
sullen and uns«>ci:J style peculiar to himself, and | 
eonH>rting with no one. 

lie made his a]>pcarancc at the railway station 
unc day, and grujicd hel]>lesslv through all the 
time -tables jvi^ted against the walls; Imt he 
ctMild make nothing of them unaided, and was 
at la<t coni|>eUcd to api)ea1 to a good-tem)iered- 
looking ollieial who was biLsy on the platform. 

** I want th' Li%'erpool trayun^"he paid, **and 
I can't find nowpht al)ont 'em here.** 

The otVu'ial know Mr. Ilargravos, and looked 
at Inni with a 5tare <*f oiten wonder. 

** My >v«»rd I StiTve," he said, laughing, ** what 
takis you to Liverpool ? I thought you'd never 
Ix'on farther than York in yonr life.** 

*• Mayl»c I haven't,** the softy answered, sulk- 
ily ; •* but that's no reason I shoubln't go now. 
Vvv hoard of a situation at LivcriK>ol as I thinkll 
suit me.** 

•* Not l>eitcr than the jilacc yon had with Mr. 
Meliish.*' 

** Perhaps not," muttered Mr. Harpraves, with 
a frown darkening over his ugly face; "hut 
Mclli^^h Tark be no ]»leaeo for nic now, and am't 
been for a long time past.** 
The railway ctlieial laughed. 
The story of Aurora*s ehastisement of iho half- 
witted groom was jiretty well known among the 
timnsiK'0|ile of Dfincaster, and I am sorrj" to say 
there were very few members of that sporting 
community who did not admire tlie mistn^ss of 
Melli>h Park something more by reai^on of this 
little incident in her history. 

Mr. Ilargravos received the desired iuforma- 
tion alKuil the railway route Ijetweou Doncaster 
and Liveqiool, and then left the station. 

A shabby -looking little man, who had also 
l)cen making some inquiries of the fame oflieinl 
who had talked to the S4»fty. and had consequent- 
ly heard the alcove brief dialogue, followed Ste- 
j»h«*n Ilargravos from the statiou into the town. 
Indeed, had it not been that the softy was un- 
usually slowof j»erci»ption, he might have discov- 
ered that uiK)n this particular day the same 
shabby-Kx)king little man generally 'hap|iem>d to 
!« h.inging about any and every place to which 
he, Mr. IIargraves.4>otook himself. But the cast- 
off retainer of Mel! ish Park did not trouble him- 
self with any such misgivings. His narrow in- 
tellect, never wide enough to take in many sub- 
ject h at a time, was fully al)sorl)ed by other con- 
siderations ; and he loitered alwut \iith a gloomy 
and preoccupied expression on his face that by 
no means enhanced his personal attractions. 

It j^ not to lie supposed that Mr. Joseph Grim, 
stone let the grass grow under his feet after his 
interview with John Mellish and Talliot Rul- 
•trode. He had beard enough to make hit 



eonrse prcttj clear to him, and be went to wcwIl 
quietly and sagncionsly to win the reward offered 
to him. 

There was not a tailor's shop in Doocaster or 
its vicinity into which the detective did not make 
liis way. ' lliere w as not a garment conjcdioa*^ 
by any of the civil puneyors u|Km whom he in- 
truded that Mr. (irimstone did not examine ; not 
a drawer of odds and ends which he did not ran- 
sack, in his bcarch for buttons by **Crof'byv 
maker, liirmingham.'* But for a loni; time ho 
made his inquisition in rain. Before the dajr 
sui'cecding that of Talliot's arrival at Mcllish « na 
over, the detective had visited every tailor or 
clothier in the iieighlK>rhood of the racing me- 
tropolis of the north, but no tracct of ^'Ciosbr, 
maker, Birmingham,** had he been able to find. 
Brass waistcoat-buttons are not particularly af- 
fected by the leaders of the fashion in the jin^a- 
ent day, and Mr. Grimstone found almost erriy 
variety of fastening n]>on the waisti*oats be ex- 
amined except that one s]>ecial style of button, 
a s]K'eimen of which, out of shape and blocd- 
stained, he carried dee]) in his tn)WsrTs iKxkct. 

He was returning to the inn at whicli he bad 
taken up his alxxle, and where lie was supposed 
to l»c a traveler in the Glcniicld starch and sug- 
ar-plum line, tired and worn out with a daj*a 
useless work, when he was attracted by the ap- 
pearance of some ready-made garments grace- 
fully fostoonetl about the door of a Doncaster 
pawnbroker, who exhibited silver 1eas]ioons, oil 
painting*, Ixmts and shoes, dro))sical watcbea, 
doubtful rings, and n-mnants of silk and satin, 
in his artistically -arranged window. 

Mr. Grimstonc stopped short Ixrforcthe monej* 
lender's |H)rta]. 

'* I won't Iks beaten,** he muttered between liia 
teeth. **If this man has got any waistcoats, 
ril h.ivc a look at 'cm." 

He lounged into the shop in a leisurely man- 
ner, aujl a>ked the jiroprietor of the establish- 
ment if he had any thing cheap in tlie way of 
fancy waistcoats. 

Of course the proprietor had every thing de- 
sirable in that way, ami from a kind of grove or 
arbor of all manner of dry goods at the liack of 
the shop, he brought out half a dozen brown-pa- 
]iOT parcels, the contents of which he exhibited 
to Mr. Jose))h Grimstone. 

Tlie detective looked at a great many waiit- 
coats, but with no satisfactoi^' result. 

** You haven't got any thing with brass but- 
tons, I suppose?" he inquired at last. 
The proprietor shook his head reflectively.- 
** Brass buttons ain*t much worn nowadays," 
he said ; *• but 1*11 lay Pvc got the very thing yon 
want, now I come to think of it. I got *im an 
uncommon bargain from a traveler for a Bir- 
mingham house, who was here ot the Septimber 
meeting three years ago, and lost a hatful of 
money ujxm Uiiderhand, and left a lot of thing! 
with me, in order to make up what bo want- 
ed." 

Mr. Grimstone )>ricked up his ears at the sound 
of *• Birmingham.** The pawnbroker retired once 
more to the mysterious caverns at the back of hSa 
sho]i, and, after a considerable search, succeeded 
in finding what he wanted. He brought anoth- 
er brown-pa])er parcel to the counter, tnmed the 
fisming gas a little higher, and exhibited a heap 
of very gaudy and vulgar-looking waistcoatti 
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identljr of that species of manufactaro which is 
generally called slop-work. 

"These are the Koods," he said; "and very 
tasty and lively things they are, too. 1 had a 
dozen of *em; and I've only got these five left.** 

Mr. Grimstone had taken np a waistcoat of a 
flaming check pattern, and was examining it hy 
the light of the ga& 

Yes; the purpose of his day*s work was ac- 
complished at last. The back of the brass but- 
tons bore the name of Crosby, Birmingham. 

" Yoa*ve only got five left out of the dozen,*' 
said the detective ; " then you*ve sold seven ?** 

•* I have.- 

" Can you remember who yon sold 'cm to ?*• 

The pawnbroker scratched his head thought- 
folly. 

" 1 think I must hare sold *em all to the men 
at the works,** he said. "They take their 
wages once a fortnight ; and there's some of *em 
drop in here every other Saturday night to buy 
something or other, or to take something out of 
pledge. I know I sold four or five that way." 

" But can you remember selling one of them 
to any body else?'* asked the detective. "I'm 
not asking out of curiosity; and I don't mind 
standing something handsome by-and-by, if vou 
can give me the information I want. Think it 
over, now, and take your time. You couldn't have 
sold 'cm all seven to the men from the works.** 

*^No, I didn't," answered the pawnbroker, aft- 
er a paa.<^3. " I remember, now, I sold one of 
them — a fancy sprig on a purple ground — to 
Josephs, the baker in the next street ; and I sold 
antitiicr — a yellow stripe on a brown ground — 
to the head gardener at McUish Park." 

Mr. Joseph Grimstone*s face flushed hot and 
red. His day's work had \\ot been wasted. lie 
was bringing the buttons by Cro«^by of Birming- 
ham very near to where he wanted to bring them. 

" You can tdl me the gardener's name, I sup- 
pose?" he said to the pawnbroker. 

"Yes; his name's Dawson. He belongs to 
Doneostcr, and ho and I were boys together. I 
should not have remembered selling him the 
waistcoat, perhaps — for it's nigh u|x>n a year and 
a hiilf ago— only he stopped and had a chat with 
me and my missis the night he bought it." 

Mr. Grimstone did not linger much longer in 
the shop. His intercut in the waistcoats was 
evidently departed. Ho bought a couple of 
second-hand silk handkerchiefii, out of civility, 
no doubt, and then bade the pawnbroker good- 
night. 

It was nearly nine o'clock ; but the detective 
only stopped at his inn long enough to cat about 
a pound and a quarter of beefsteak, and drink a 
pint of ale, after which brief refreshment he sUrt- 
ed for Mellish Park on foot. It wos the princi- 
ple of his life to avoid observation, and he pre- 
ferred the fatigue of a long and lonely walk to 
the risks contingent upon hiring a vehicle to con- 
vey him to his destination. 

Talbot and John had been waiting hopefullv 
all the day for the detective's coming, and wel- 
comed him very heartily when he appeared, bcw 
twcon ton and eleven. He was shown into John's 
own room this evening, for the two gentlemen 
ware sitting there smoking and talking after Au- 
rora and Luev had gone to bed. Mrs. MclliKh 
had good necu of rest, and could slceii peacefully 
now ; for the dark shadow between oer and her 



husband had gone forc\*er, and she could not fear 
any |ieril, any sorrow, uow that she knew her- 
self to be secure of his love. John looked uji 
eagerly as Mr. Grimstone followed the servant 
into the room ; but a warning look from Talhot 
Bulstrode checked his ini]>etuosity, and he waited 
till the door was shut before he spoke. 

"Now, then, Grimstone," he said, "what 
news?" 

" Well, sir, I've had a hard dav's work," the 
detective answered, gravely, "an<^ perhaps nei- 
ther of you gentlemen — not being profc^ssional — 
would think much of what Fve done. But, for 
all that, I believe I'm bringin' it home, sir ; I be- 
lieve I'm bringing of it home." -^ 

"Thank God for that!" murmured Talbot 
Bulstrode, reverently. 

He had thrown away his cigar, and was stand- 
ing by the fireplace, with his arm resting upon 
the angle of the mantle-piece. 

" You've got a gardener by the name of Daw- 
son in your service, Mr. Mellish ?" said, the de- 
tective. 

"I have," answered John ; "but. Lord have 
mercy ujion ns ! you don't mean to say you think 
it's him. Dawson's as good a fellow as ever 
breathed." 

" I don't say I think it's any one as yet, sir," 
Mr. Grimstone answered, sententiously ; "but 
when a man, as had two thousand pound upon 
him in bank-notes, is found in a wood shot 
through the heart, and the notes missin* — the 
wood bcin* free to any body as chose to walk in 
it — it's a pretty open case for suspicion. I should 
like to see this roan, Dawson, if it's convenient." 

" To-night ?" asked John. 

" Yes ; the sooner the better. The less delay 
there is in this sort of business, the more s;itis- 
factory for all parties — with the exception of the 
party that's wanted," added the detective. 

" I'll send for Dawson, then," answered Mr 
Mellish ; ** but I expect he'll have gone to bed 
by this time." 

"Then he can but get np again, if he has, 
sir," Mr. Grimstone said, politely. "I've set | 
my heart upon seeing him to-night, if it's all the 
same to you." 

It is not to be sr;:posed that John Mellish was 
likely to object to tiny arrangement which might 
hasten, if by but a moment*8 time, the hour of 
the discovery for which he so ardently prayed. 
He went straight off to the servants* hall to make 
inquiries for the garoener, and left Talbot Bul- 
sti-ode and the detective together. 

** There ain't nothing turned np here, I sup- 
pose, sir," said Ja^^eph Grimstone, addressing Mr. 
Bulstrode, "as will be of any help to ns?" 

"Yes," Talbot answer(^d; "we have got the 
numbers of the notes which Mrs. Mellish gave 
the murder(^d man. I telegratihed to Mr. Floyd's 
country-house, and he arrive^ here himself onlr 
an hour ago, bringing the Ibt of the notes with 
him.- 

" And an uncommon plncky thing of the old 
gentleman to do, bcggin' vonr pardon, sir," ex- 
claimed the detective, with enthusiasm. 

Five minutes afterward Mr. Mellish re-entered 
the room, bringing tne gardener with him. The 
man had been into Doncaster to see hit friends, 
and only returned about half an hoor before | 
so the master of the house had caught him in the 
net of making hnToe with a formidable oold Joittt» 
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anil a prcat jar of pickled cabbage, in llie scrr- 

ttuis' hall. 

"Now, yoa*re not to bo friFhtciicd, Dawson, *• 
faiJ the voung »^uin% with fiivmUy indiscretion ; 
•* of coarse noboily for a numient susiwtts you, 
anv more than they wifpcct nie ; but this gcutlc* 
iniin bore wants to yoc you, and of course you 
know tlicrc's no reaR«n that bo sbou1dn*t m.*c 
\ou if be ^bbcs ii, though what he wants with 

von—" 

' Mr. Mellish stopped abruptly, arrested by a 
frown fmm Tallwl Jiulslnxle ; and the gardener, 
who was inn«X'cnl of the faintest coinpR'bcn^tion 
of his nin>icr*s meaning, pulled bbi hair rc>pcet- 
fiilly, and thufllcd ncr>ou&ly up«.n the slippery 
Indian matting. 

" I only want to ask you a question c»r two to 
decide a wager bet ween 'these two genilcnien and 
me, Mr. Dawson," said the detective, with re- 
assuring familiarity. **You l)ougbt a second- 
hand waistcoat of Gogram, in the market-place, 
didn't you, about a year and a half ago?" 

»*Ay, sure, sir. I bought a weskit at Go- 
gram's,- answered the gardener ; "but it weren't 
scci>nd-liand — it were bran new." 

**A yellow strijio ujnm a brown ground?" 

The man nodded, with his mouth ^\ i Je ojK-n, 
in the extremity of his surpri>e at this Ix>ndon 
stranger's familiarity with the details of his toilet. 

" I dunno how you come to know about that 
wc»kit, sir," be said, with a grin ; ** it were wore 
out full six months ago ; for I took to wearin* of 
*t in i' garden, and garden-work soon spiles any 
thing in the way of clothes; but him as I give it 
to wiu» glad enough to have it, though it was aw- 
ful shabby." 

** Him us you give it to?" repented Mr. Grim- 
stone, not pausing to amend the scutenec in his 
eagerness. ** You gave it away, then ?" 

** Yecs, I gave it to th' scfty ; and wasn't the 
poor fond chap glad to get it, that's all !" 

** The sofiv r cxcluimed Mr. Grimstone. 
'* >\1io's the softy ?" 

"The man wc spoke of last night," answered 
Talbot Bulstrode; **thc man whom Mrs.Mellish 
found in this room u]K>n the morning before the 
murder — the man called Stej»hen Ilargravcs." 

"Ay, ay, to be sure; I thought as much," 
murmured the detective. "That will do, Mr. 
Dawson," he added, addressing the g.irdcncr, 
who had sbullled a good deal nearer to the door- 
way in his uneasy state of mind. ** Slay, though; 
I may m well ask you one more question. Were 
any of the buttons missing off that waistcoat 
when you gave it away ?" 

" Not one on 'em," answered the gardener, de- 
cisively. ** My missus is too partiekhir for that. 
Sli<*'g A reg'lnr toidy one, she is ; allers mcndin* 
and pnt<jiin* ; and 'if one of t* buttons got loose, 
she was sure to sew it on toight again before it 
was losL" 

"Thank yon, Mr. Dawson," returned the de- 
tective, with the friendly condescension of a su- 
lH?rior being. ** Good-night." 

The gardener shuffled off, very glad to be re- 
leased from the awful presence of his sni>criors, 
and to go back to tho cold meat and pickles in 
the servants* hall. 

"I think I'm bringing tho bu.«ines8 into a nut- 
shell, sir," said Mr. Grimhttme, when tho door 
had closed upon the gardener. ** Rut the less 
^«ld the beiUT, just yet a while. I'll take the 



list of the nuraberf of tho notes, please, sir; and 
I believe I th.-dl come uiK>n yoa for that two 
hundred pound, Mr. Mellish, before cither of us 
b many weeks older." 

So, with the list made Inr cautions Archibald 
Floyd bestowed safely in his waistcoat pocket, 
^Ir.' Joseph Grimstone walked back to lioncas- 
tcr through the still summer's night, intent upon 
the business he had undertaken. 

" It lookcKl uncommon black against the ladj 
about a week ago,'* he thought, as he walked 
meditatively across tho dewy grass in Mellish 
Park ; " and I fancy the information they got at 
the Yard would have put a fool upon the wrong 
scent, and kept him on it till the right one got 
worn out. But it's clearing up — it*s clearing np 
beautiful ; and I think it'll turn out one of the 
neatest cases I ever had the handling of.** 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

OFF TUB SCEXT. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, with the 
button by Crosby in his pocket, and with the in- 
formation acquired from Dawson the gardener 
stowed away carefuUr in his mind, Mr. Joseph 
Grimstone looked with an eye of particular in- 
terest uptm Steevc Hargrarcs, the sofkr. 

Tlie dt'tectivo had not come to Doncastcr 
alone. lie had brought with him on humble 
ally and follower in the shape of the little shah- 
by-looking man who had encountered the soft/ 
at the railway station, having received orders to 
keep a close watch upon Mr. Stephen Ilargravcs. 
It >\.is, of tonrse, a very easy matter to identify 
the softy in the town of Doncaster, where he had 
been prettv generally known since bis childhood. 

Mr. Grimstone had called u])on a medical 
practitioner, and had submitted the bntton to 
him for ins|>cction. The stains upon it were in- 
deed that which the detective had supposed, 
blood ; and the surgeon detected a minute mor- 
sel of cnrtilngo adhering to the jagged hasp of 
the button; but the same surgeon declared that 
this missile could not have been the only one used 
by the murderer of James Conyers. it had not 
been through the dead man's body ; it had in- 
flicted only a surface wound. 

The business which now lay before Mr. Grind- 
stone was the tracing of one or other of the bank- 
notes ; and for this purpose he and his ally set 
to work upon the track of the softy, with a view 
of discovering all the places wluch it was hit 
habit to visit. The haunts affected by Mr. Ilar- 
gravcs turned out to be some half do»*n very oh- 
scurc public houses, and to each of these Joseph 
Grimstone went in person. 

But he could discover nothing. All his in- 
quiries only elicited the fact that Stephen Har- 
graves had not been observed to change, or at^ 
tempt to change, any bank-note whatever. He 
had paid for all he had had, and sjient more than 
it was usual for him to spend, drinking a good 
deal harder than had been his habit theretofore | 
but he had paid in silver, excqit on one occa- 
sion, when ho had changed a sovereign. ' The 
detective called at the bank ; but no person an- 
swering the dcscrintion of Stephen Ifargravot 
had been observeu there. The detccthre en- 
deavored to discover any friends or companioiii 
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of the softy; bat here again he failed. The 
half-witted hanger-on of the ^lellish stables had 
never made any fricnds» being entirely deficient 
in all social qualities. 

Tliere was something almost roiraculons in 
the manner in which Mr. Joseph Grimstone con- 
trirc<l to make himself master of any information 
which he wbhcd to acquire ; and before noon on 
the «liy after his interview with Mr. Dawson the 
gariicncr, he had managed to eliminate all the 
fiict!i set down above, and had also succeeded in 
in;(ratiating hinuiclf into the confidence of the 
dirty old proprietress of that humble lodging in 
which the softy had taken up his abode. 

It is scarcely necessary to this story to tell how 
the detective went to work ; but while Stephen 
llargnivcs sat soddening his stupid brain with 
medicated beer in a low taproom not far off, and 
while Mr. Grimstonc*s ally kept close watch, 
holding himself in readiness to give warning of 
anv movement on the part of the suspected indi- 
vidual, Mr. Grimstone himself went so cleverly 
to work in his manipulation of the softy's land- 
ladv, that in less than a qimrter of an hour ho 
had t.nken full possession of that weak ])oint in 
the intellectual citadel which is commonly call- 
ed the blind side, and was able to do what he 
pleased with the old woman and her wretched 
tenement. 

nU peculiar pleasure was to make a very elab- 
orate examination of the aimrtment rented by 
the softy, and any other apartments, cupboards, 
or hiding-places to which ]Mr. Ilargraves had 
access. But he found nothing to reward him 
fur hu trouble. The old woman was in the habit 
of receiving casual lodgers, resting for a night or 
so at Doncastcr before tramping farther on their 
vagabond wanderings; and the six-roomed dwdl- 
ing-placc was only furnished wiih such meagre 
accommodation as may be expected for four|M;uce 
and sixpence a night. Tliere were few hiding- 
places. No carpets, underneath which fat bun- 
dles of bank-notes might be hidden ; no picture- 
frames, behind which the same species of projcr- 
ty might be bestowed ; no ponderous cornices or 
heavily-fringed valances shrouding the windows, 
and nfltirding dusty recesses wherein the title- 
deeds of half a dozen fortunes might lie and rot. 
There were two or three cupboards, into which 
Mr. Grimstone penetrated with a tallow candle ; 
but he discovered nothing of any more imjK>r- 
tance than crockery- ware, lucifer" matches, fire- 
wood, potatoes, bare ropes, on which an onion 
lingered here and there, and sjtrouted dismally 
in iis dark lonclinoss, empty ginger-beer bottles, 
oyster-shells old boots and Allocs, disabled monse- 
tra]Ki, black beetles, and humid fungi rising ghost- 
like from the damp and darkness. 

Mr. Grimstone emerged, dirty and discomfited, 
from one of these dark rei-es5es after a profitless 
seareh which had occupied a couple of weaiy 
honrs. 

** Some other chapll go in and cut the ground 
under my feet, if I waste my time this way," 
thought the detective. "Pro b]r«s*d if I don't 
think Tvo been a fool for my |»ains. The man 
carries the money about him, that's as clear at 
mud ; and if I were to seareh Doncister till my 
hair got gray, I shouldn't find what I want.** 

Mr. Grimstone shut the door of the last cup- 
board which he had examined with an imiiatient 
•lam, and then turned toward the window. Thcro 



was no sgn of hb scout in the little alley before 
the house, and he had time, therefore, for fanlier 
business. 

He had examined every thing in the softyV 
apartment, and he had paid particular attention 
to the state of Mr. llargravcs's wardrobe, which 
consbted of a pile of garments, every one of 
which bore in its cut and fashion the stamp of a 
different individuality, and thereby proclaimed 
itself as having belonged to another master. 
There was a Newmarket coat of John MellishX 
and a pair of hunting-breeches, which could only 
have been built b}- the great Poole himself, split 
across the knees, but otherwise little the worse 
for wear. There was a linen jacket, and an old 
livery waistcoat that had belonged to one of the 
servants at the Park; odd tops of every shade 
known in the hunting-field, from the spotless 
white, or the delicate Champagne-cleaned color 
of the dandy, to the favorite vinegar hue of the 
hard-rid ingcountry squire ; a groom's hat with 
a tarnished band and a battered crown ; hob- 
nailed boots, which may have belonged to Mr. 
Dawson; corduroy breeches, that could only have 
fitted a dropsical lodge-keeper long deceased: 
and there was one garment which bore ujion it 
the ghastly impress of a dreadful deed, that had 
but lately' been done. This was the velveteen 
shooting-coat worn by James Conyers the train- 
er, which, piereed with the muitlerous bullet, 
and stiffened by the soaking torrent of blood, had 
been appropriated by Mr. Stejihen Hargravi'S 
in the confusion of the catastrophe. All thchc 
things, with sundry rubbish in the way of odd 
spun and whip-handles, scraps of broken har- 
ness, ends of rope, and such other scrapings as 
only a miser loves to accumulate, were packed 
in a lumbering trunk covered with mangy fur, 
and secured by about a dozen yards of knotted * 
and jagged rope, tied about it in such a mann«*r 
as the softy had considered sufficient to defy tiie 
most artful thief in Christendom. 

Mr. Grimstone had made very short work of 
all the elaborate defenses in the way of knots 
and entanglements, and had ransacked the box 
from one end to the other ; nay, had even closely 
examined the fur covering of the trunk, and had 
tested each separate brass-headed nail to ascer- 
tain if any of them had been removed or altered. 
He may have thought it just possible that two 
thousand pounds* worth of Bank of England pa- 
per had lieen nailed down under the mangy ^r. 
lie gave a weary sigh as he conclnded bis in- 
spection, replaced the garments one by one in 
the trunk, reknottcd and secured the jagged 
cord, and turned his back upon the softy's cham- 
ber. 

**It's no go," he thought. "The yellow- 
striped waistcoat isn't among his clothes, and tlie 
money isn't hidden away any where. Can he 
be deep enough to have destroyed that waistcoat, 
I wonaerf He'd got a red woolen one on this 
morning; perhaps he's got the yellow-striped 
one under it.** 

Mr. Grimstone bmshed the dust and cobwelis 
off his clothes, washed his hands in a greacy 
wooden bowl of scalding water which the old 
woman brought him, and then sat down before 
the fire, picking his teeth thoughtfully, and with 
his eyebrows set in a reflective frown over his 
small gray ereik 
«« I donH like to be beat,** be thoogbt, «« I doB*! 
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lilce to be beat." lie doubtcti if any masistratc 
would grain hiin a warrani against the sofiy ujon 
the $trcn;:th of the cviJcncc in his pos<(^sian — 
the blo-^lstaiucd button by Crosby of nirmini*- 
bam ; ami without a warrant he could not search 
for the not^** ujiun the jwrson of the mau he sus- 
pected* lie had soumlcd all the out-door serv- 
ants at Millisb, but had been able to discorer 
nothing that tliix'w any liijlit upon the niovomcnu 
of Stephen lIari;ra^os on the. night of the mur- 
der. No one icmenibcrcd having seen him ; no 
one h:ul been on the southern side of the wood 
that night. One of the lads had passed the north 
iDdgc on his way from the high road to the sta- 
bles aliout the time at which Aurora had heard 
the shot tired in the wood, and had seen a light 
burning in the lower window ; but this, of course, 
proved nutbini; either one way or the other. 

** If we could find the money vjwn Aiia,'* thought 
Mr. Gnm>tonc, ** it would be pretty strong proof 
of the rob1)crT ; and if we find the wai.<iU*oat, otT 
which that button came, in his ]K)$$ession, it 
wouldn't bo bad evidence of the murder, putting 
the two thin;:s together; but we shall have to 
keep a preshus sharp watch u|)on my friend while 
wc hunt up uhat we want, or Tm bU*ss'd if be 
won*t give us the slip, and be off to Liverpool 
and out of the countiy before wc know where we 
are." 

Now the tmth of the matter is that Mr. Joseph 
Grimstone was not, i>erlia|ts, acting quite so con- 
6cicntiou>ly in this business as he might have done, 
had the love <»f justice in the abstract, and with- 
out any relation to sublunary reward, been the 
ruling principle of his life, itc might have had 
an,^ help he jtlcnsod from the Doncastcr conMab- 
uhirj-, had he chosen to confide in the nunilHjrs 
of that force: but as a very knowing individual 
who owns a ihn'c-year old which he has reason 
to believe ** a fiver" is apt to kcej) the cnpabiliiics 
of his hor«e a secret from his friends and the 
S]K>rting public while he puts a "pot" of m«)ney 
upon the animal at enormous odds, so Mr. Grini- 
stonc desired to keep his information to himself 
until it s!ii>uld have brought him its golden fruit, 
in the shnrK* (»f a small reward from government 
and a large one from John Mcllish. 

The detective had reason to know that the 
DopberrTs of Doncastcr, milled by a duplicate of 
that very letter which had first aronsed the atten- 
tion of Scotland Yard, were on the wrong scent, 
as he had l»eon at first ; and he was very well 
content to leave them where they were. 

"No," he thought, "ii*s a critical game; but 
m j'lay it single-handed, or, at Ica^t, with no one 
better than Tom Chivcrs to help me through with 
it ; and a ton-jiound note will satisfy him, if wc 
win the day." 

Pondering thns, Mr. Grimstone departed, after 
having recomi»ensed the landlady for her civility 
by a donation which the old woman considered 
princely. 

He had entirely deluded her as to the object 
of his search by telling her tluoi he was a lawyer's 
clerk, commissioned by his employer to hunt for 
a codicil which had bien hidden somewhere in 
that house by an old man who had lived in it In 
the year 17^3; and ho had contrived, in the 
conrw of conversation, to draw from the old wom- 
an, who was <if a garrulous turn, all that she bad 
to tell aliont the softy. 

It was not much, certainly. Mr. IlargraTcs 



had never changed a bank-note with her kiKml. 
edge. He had paid for his bit of victuals ai he 
had it, but had not spent a shilling a day. At 
to bank-notes, it wnsn*t at all likely that lie had 
any of them ; for lie was always cumplaininK theft 
he was very poor, and that his little Int of sat- 
ings, scra])ed together out of his Magei^ wouldn't 
last him long. 

"This llargravet Is a prccions deep *nii, ibr 
all they call him soft,** thought Mr. Grimstone^ 
as he left the lodging-honse, and walked slowlr 
toward the sporting public at which he had left 
the softy under the watchful eye of Mr. Tom 
Chivers. " Tve often heard say that these half- 
witted chaps have more cunning in their little 
fingers than a better man has in the whole orif hif 
composition. Another man would never hare 
been able to stand against the temptatioii of 
changing one of those notes ; or would have gone 
about wearing that identical waistcoat ; or would 
have made a bolt of it the day after the mnrder : 
or tried on something or another that would 
have blown the gaff upon him ; bat not jofor 
softy ! lie hides the notes and he hides the waist- 
coat, and then he laughs in his sleeve at thoea 
that want him, and sits drinking his beer at com- 
fortably as yon please.** 

Pondering thus, the detective made his war to 
the public house in which he had left 2ilr. Steiuiea 
Ilargraves. He ordered a glass of brandy and 
water at tlie bar, and walked into the taproom, 
ex])ccting to sec the softy still brooding sullenlj 
over his drink, still guarded by the apparentlj 
indifitTcnt eye of Mr. Chivers. But it was noC 
so. The taproom was empty; and, upon mak- 
ing cant ions inquiries, Mr. Grimstone ascertained 
that the softy and his watcher had been gone for 
upward of an hour. 

Mr. Chivers had been forbidden to let hu 
charge out of sight under any circumstanect 
wliatcver, except, indeed, if the softy had turned 
homeward while Mr. Grimstone was employed in 
ransacking his domicile, in which event Tom was 
to have slip])ed on a few pace* before him, and 
given warning to his chief. Wherever Stephen 
Ilargraves went, Mr. Thomas Chivers was to fol- 
low him ; but ho was, above all, to act in such a 
manner as would cficctually prevent any suspi- 
cion arising in the softy*s minu as to the met that 
he was followed. 

It will be seen, therefore, that poor Chivers had 
no very easy task to perform, and it has been seen 
that he had heretofore contrived to perform it 
|tretry skillfully. If Stephen Ilargraves sat boos- 
ing in a taproom half the day, Mr. Chivers was 
also to booze, or to make a 2>retense of boozing, 
for the same length of time. If the softy showed 
a di«jK>sition to be social, and gave his companion 
any opportunity of getting friendly with him, the 
detective*s underling was to emjiloy his utmost 
skill and discretion in availing himself of that 
golden chance. It is a wondrous provision of 
Providence that the treachery which would be 
hateful and horrible in any other man, is con- 
sidered jierfectly legitimate in the man who is 
employed to hunt out a murderer or a thief! The 
i vile instruments which the criminal emplored 
I against his unsusjiocting victim are in due time 
I used again<tt himself; and the wretch who laughed 
at the 1 oor unsusriecting dupe who was tripped 
to his deKtnirtion i>v lih lies, is caught in his tarn 
by some shallow Ilcceit or pitifully hackneyed 
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device of the paid spy, who hat been bribed to 
lare him to liis doom. For the ontlaw of society, 
the code of honor is null and void. His exist- 
ence is a perpetual \xin\ to innocent women and 
honorable men ; and the dctcctire who beguiles 
him to his end does snch a sendee to society as 
must doubtless counterbalance the treachery of 
the means by which it is done. The days of 
Jonathan Wild and his compeers are orer, and 
the thief-taker no longer begins life as a thief. 
The dctectire officer is as honest as he is intrepid 
and astute, and it is not his own fault if the dirty 
natnre of all crime gives him now and then dirty 
work to do. 

But Mr. Stephen IlargraTes did not give the 
opportunity for which Tom Cbirers had been 
bidden to lie in wait ; he sat sullen, silent, stu- 
pid, unapproachable ; and as Tom*s orders were 
not to force himself upon his companion, ho was 
fain to abandon all thought of worming himself 
into the softy's good graces. This made the task 
of watching him all the more difficult. It is not 
f uch a very easy matter to follow a man without 
seeming to follow him. 

It was market-day too, and the town was 
crowded with noisy countr}* people. Mr Grim- 
stone suddenly remembered this, and the recoU 
lection by no means added to his peace ot mind. 

"Chivers ncrer did sell me,** he thought, 
*' and surely he won*t do it now. I dare say 
they*re safe enough, for the matter of that, in 
some other public Fll slip out and look titer 
them." 

Mr. Grimstone had, as I have said, alreadr 
made himself acquainted with all the haunts af- 
fected by the softy. It did not take him. long, 
tlicreforc, to look in at the three or four public 
houses where Stecve Hargravcs was likely to be 
found, and to discover that he was not iherc. 

'* lie's slouching about the town somewhere 
or other, I jlare say,'* thought the detective, 
^*with my mate close upon his heels. I'll stroll 
toward the market-place, and see if I can find 
them any where that way." 

Mr. Grimstone turned out of the by-street iti 
which he had been walking into a narrow alley 
leading to the broad open sqnare upon which the 
market-place stands. 

The detective went his way in a leisurely man- 
ner, with his hands in his pockets and a cigar in 
his mouth. lie had perfect confidence in Mr. 
Thomas Chirers, and the crowded state of the 
market-place and its neighborhood m no way 
weakened his sense of security. 

*' Chivers will stick to him through thick and 
thin,*' he thought; ** he'd keep an eye upon his 
man if he had to look after him between Charing 
Cross and Whitehall when the queen was going 
to open Parliament. lie's not the man to be 
flumrouxed by a crowd in a country market- 
place.** 

Serene in this sense of security, Mr. Grimstone 
amused himself by looking about him, with an 
expression of somewhat supercilious wonder, at 
the manners and customs of^ those indigent who, 
upon market-day, make their inroad into the 
quiet town. He paused upon the edge of a little 
sunken flight of worn steps leading down to the 
stage-door of the theatre, and read the fragmenu 
of old bills mouldering upon the door-posts and 
lintel. Tliero were glowing announcements of 
dramatic performances that had long ago taken 



place ; and above the rain and mud-stained relics 
of the past, in bold black lettering, appeared the 
record of a drama as terrible as any that had 
ever been enacted in that provincial theatre. The 
bill-sticker had posted the announcement of the 
reward offered by John Melltsh for the discovery 
of the murderer in every available spot, and had 
not forgotten this position, which commanded 
one of the entrances to the market-place. 

*' It's a wonder to me," muttered Mr. Grim- 
stone, "that that blessed bill shouldn't have 
opened the eyes of these Doncnster noodles. But 
I dare sny they think it's a blind; a planned 
thing to throw em off the scent their clever noses 
are sticking to so determined. If I can get my 
man before they open their eyes, I shall have 
such a haul as I haven't met with lately.** 

Mutsing thus plca^ntly, Mr. Grimstone tnmed 
his back upon the theatre, and crossed over to 
the market. Within the building the clamor of 
buying and selling was at its height : noisy coun- 
trymen chafToring in their northern patoit upon 
the value and merits of ponlttr, butter, and eggs; 
dealers in butchers' meat bewildering themselves 
in the endeavor to simnltaneously satisfy the de- 
mands of half a dozen sharp and bargain-loving 
housekeepers ; while from without there came a 
confused clatter of other merchants and other 
customers, clamoring and hustling round the 
st.ills ot green-grocers, and the slimy barrows of 
blue-jacketed fishmongers. In the midst of all 
this bustle and confusion, Mr. Grimstone came 
suddenly upon his trusted ally, pale, terror-strick- 
en, and — ^ALOXE ! 

Tlie detective's mind was not slow to grasp the 
full force of the situation. 

"You've lost him!" he whispered, fiercely, 
seizing the unfortunate Mr. Chivers by the col- 
lar, and pinning him as securely as if he had se- 
rious thoughts of making him a permanent fix- 
ture upon the stone-flags of the market-place. 
" You've lost him, Tom Chivers !" he continued, 
hoarse with agitation. " You've lost the party 
tliat I told you was worth more to me than any 
other party I ever gave you the ofiice for. You're 
lost ipe the best chance I've ever had since I've 
been in Scotland Yard, and yourself too ; for I 
should have acted liberal by you," added the de- 
tective, apparently oblivious of that morning's 
reverie, in which he had predetermined offering 
his assistant ten pounds, in satisfaction of all his 
claims — "I should have acted lilicral by yon, 
Tom. But what's the tise of standing jawing 
here? You come along with mc; yon can tell 
me how it happened as we go." 

With his powerful grasp still on the nnder- 
ling*s collar, Mr. Grimstone walked out of the 
market-place, neither looking to the right nor 
the jcft, though many a pair of rnstic eyes onen- 
ed to their widest as he passed, attracted oo 
doubt by the rapidity of his pace and the obvious 
determination of his manner. Perhaps those 
rustic by-standers thought that the stem-looking 
gentleman in the black frock-coat had arrested 
the shabby little man in the art of nicking bis 
pocket, aiid was bearing him oCT to deliver bin 
straight into the hands of jnstSce. 

Mr. Grimstone released his grasp when he and 
his companion had got clear of the market-place. 

** Now," he said, breathless, but not slackea- 
ing his pace, ** now I suppose yon can tell ms 
bow you cone to make such m**— in fcd min i W > 
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ndjoctirtv— " fool of yourself? Never yon mind 
where Tni goin'. Tm goin* to t!jc railway sta- 
tion. Never you miiwi why I'm poin* there. 
You'd gUL'j'S why if yon weren't a fooL Now 
tell me all about it, can't yon ?" 

•• It ain*i much to tell," the hnmMe follower 
gasped, his res)iiraioij functions sadly tried by 
the jKicc at which his fujierior went over the 
ground. ** It ain't much. I followi-d your in- 
siruciions faithful. I tried, nrtful and quiet-like, 
to make acquaintance with him, but that wam't 
a bit of good. lie was as surly as a bull-terrier, 
so I didn't force him to it, but kept an eye ujwn 
him, and let out before him as it was racin* busi- 
ness as had brought mc to Doncaster, and as I 
was here to look after a horse, what was in train- 
in' ft few miles off, for a gent in London ; and 
when he left the public I went after him, but not 
conspikiwous. But 1 think from that minute he 
was rty, for he didn't go three steps without look- 
in' back, and he led me such a chase as made my 
legs tremble under me, which they trembles at 
this moment; and then he gets mc into the 
mArket-]dace, and he dotlgcs here, and he dodges 
there, and wherever the crowd's thickest ho 
dodges most, till he gets me at last in amung a 
ring of market-people round a couple a coves a 
millin' with each other, and there I loses him. 
And I've been in and out the market, and hero 
end there, until I'm fit to drop, but it ain't no 
good ; and you*ve no call to lay the blame on 
mc, for mortal man couldn't have done more.** 

3Ir. Chivcrs w-i])cd the perspinition from his 
face in testimony of his exertions. Dirty little 
streams were rolling dow.n his fnrcliead and trick- 
ling upon his poor laded chcc'ks. He mo]i]icd 
uj) these evidences ot his iati;;no with a red cot- 
ton hnndkerchicf and gave a dc]>recatory sigh. 

" If there's any body to hiy blame on, it ain't 
me,** he said, mildly. '* I said all along you 
ought to h.ive had help. A man as is on his 
own ground, and knows \\vs> ow n ground, is more 
than a match for one cove, however hard he may 
work." 

Tlie detective turned fiercely upon his meek 
dcjicndent. 

** NMio's blaming you ?" he cried, impatiently. 
** I wouldn't ci^- out before I was hurt, if 1 were 
you." 

They had reached the railway station by this 
time. 

"How long is it since yon missed him ?'* asked 
Mr. Grimstone of the penitent Chivcrs. 

"Three quarters of a hour, or it may be a 
hour,'' Tom added, doubtfully. 

" I dare say it is an hour," muttered the de- 
tective. 

He walked straight to one of the chief ofRcinls, 
ond a<ked what trains had left within the last 
hour. 

" Two, both market trains : one eastward, Sd- 
by way , the other for renistono and the inter- 
vening stations.'* 

Tlie detective looked at the time-table, run- 
ning his thumb-nail along the names of the sta- 
tioni. 

" That train will reach Penistonc in time to 
catch the LivrriKx>l train, won't it?" he asked. 
•* Just about." .^ 

*'AMiat timediditgo?** 
•♦Tlierculslonc train?" 



** About half an hoor ago— at 2 SO.** 

The clocks had struck three as Mr. Grimstone 
made his wav to the itation. 

"Half anliour ago," muttered the detective. 
** He'd have had ample time to catch the traia 
after giving Chiven the slip.** 

He questioned the guards and portcn as to 
whether any of them hud seen a man answering 
to the description of the softy: a white-iarvdy 
humjibackcd fellow, in corduroys and a fustian 
j.icket; and even iienetrated into the ticket- 
clerk's oiTice to ask tne same question. 

No ; none of them had seen Mr. Stephen Har- 
gravcs. Two or three of them recognized him 
b)' the detective's description, and asked if it fcoa 
one of the stable-men from Mellish Park that the 
gentleman ^^ inquiring after. Mr. Grimstone 
rather evaded any direct answer to this qncstion. 
Secrecy was, as we know, the principle upoa 
which he conducted his affairs. 

" He may have contrived to give *em all the 
slip,** ho said, confidentiallv, to his faithful bnt 
dispirited ally. "He may'^ave got off without 
any of 'em seeing him. He's got the moner 
nliout him, I'm nil but certain ^ that, and liis 
game is to get off to InverpooL His inqnirica 
after the trains yesterday proves that. Now I 
might telegraph, and have nim stopped at Liv- 
erpool — su])]>osing him to have given us all the 
blip, and gone off there — if 1 like to let others 
into the game ; but I don't. I'll play to win or 
loi»c ; but I'll play single-handed. He may tiy 
another dodg(^ and get off Hull way by the ca- 
nal-boats that the market-people use, and then 
slip across to Hamlmrough, or something of that 
sort ; but that am't likely — these fellows always 
go one way. It seems as if the minnte a man 
has taken another man's life, or forged his name, 
or eml>ezzled his money, his ideas gets fixed in 
one groove, and never can soar higher than Liv- 
erpool and the American packet.** 

Mr. Chivcrs listened respectfully to his pa- 
tron's comninnications. He was very well pleased 
to see the serenity of his employer's mind grad- 
ually returning. 

"*Now, 111 tell you what, Tom,** said Mr. 
Grimstone. " If this cnap has given os the slip^ 
why he's given us the slip, and he's got a start 
of us which we sha'n't be able to pick op till 
half i)a.st ten o'clock to - night, when there's a 
train that'll take us to Liverpool. If he han^t 
given us the slip, there's only one way he can 
leave Doncaster, and that's by this station; so 
yon si.iy here patient and quiet till you see me, 
or hear from me. If he is in Doncaster, I'm jig- 
gered if I don't find him." 

With which powerful asseveration Mr, Grim- 
stone walked away, leaving his scout to keep 
watch for the possible coming of the softy. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TJLLBOT Din^STBODB If AKKS AT0VE3IENT FOft 

TUB PAST. 

Jonx Mellish and Talbot Bulstrode walked 
to and fro upon the lawn before the drawing, 
room windows on that afternoon on which the de- 
tective and his underling lost sight of Stephen 
Hargraves. It was a dreary time, this period of 
watching and waiting, of nnecnainty and appre- 
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hcn$ion, and poor John MdlUh cbafcd bitterly 
under the buracn which he had to bear. 

Now that hb fricnd*s common sense had come 
to his relief, and that a few plain, outspoken sent- 
ences had dispersed the terrible doud of m jstciy, 
now that he himself was fully assured of his wife*s 
innocence, he had no ooticnco with the stupid 
country people who held themselres aloof from 
the woman he lored. He wanted to go out and 
do battle for his slandered wife; to hurl back 
every bAse suspicion into the faces that had 
scowled npon his idolixed Aurora. How could 
they dare, these foul-minded slanderers, to har- 
bor one base thought a{;ainst the purest, the most 
perfect of women ? Mr. Mcllbh, of couree, quite 
forgot that he, the rightful defender uf all this 
perfection, had suffered his mind to be for a time 
obscured beneath the black shadow of that vile 
suspicion. 

Ue hated the old friends of his yonth for thdr 
base avoidance of him ; the servants of his house- 
hold for a half doubtful, half solemn expression 
of face, which he knew had relation to that grow- 
ing suspicion, that horrible suspicion, which seem- 
ed to grow stronger with evciy hour. Ue broke 
out into a storm of rage with the gray-haired but- 
ler, who had carried him pick-a-back in his in- 
fancy, because the fiuthful retainer tried to hold 
back certain newspapers which contained dark 
allusions to the Mellish mystery. 

** Who told you I didn*t want the Manchester 
Guardian^ Jarvis?'* he cried, fiercely; **who 
gave you the right to dictate what I*m to read 
or what I*m to leave nnread? I do want to- 
day*s Guardian ; to-day*s, and ycstcrday*s, and 
to-morrow*s, and every other newspaper that 
comes into this house ! I won*t have them over- 
hauled by you, or any one, to see whether they're 
pleasant reading or not, before thcyVe brought 
to me. Do you think /m afraid of any thing 
these penny-a-liner fellows can write?*' roared 
the young squire, striking his open hand upon 
the table at which he sat. **Lct them write 
their best or their worst of me. But let them 
write one word that can be twisted into an insin- 
uation npon the purest and truest woman in all 
Christendom, and, by the Heaven above me, I'll 
give them such a thrashing — penny-a-liners, 
printers, publishers, and every man-Jack of them 
— as shall make them remember the business to 
the last hour of their lives I** 

Mr. Mellish said all this in despite of the re- 
strain! ng presence of Talbot Bulstrode. Indeed, 
the young member for Penruthy had by no means 
a pleasant time of it during those few days of 
anxiety and su^pens^ A keeper set to watch 
over a hearty young jungle tiger, and bidden to 
prevent the noble animal from committing any 
imprudence, might have found his work little 
harder than that which ^fr. Bulstrode did, pa- 
tiently and uncomplainingly, for pure (Hend^ip's 
sake. 

John Mellish roamed about in the custody of 
this friendly keeper, with his short auburn hair 
tumbled into a feverish-looking mass, like a field 
of ripening com that had been beaten bv a sum- 
mer hurricane, his checks sunken and haggard, 
and a bristling yellow stubble npon his chin. I 
dare say he had made a row neither to shave nor 
bo shaven until the murderer of James Convers 
should be found, lie clung dcsperatelv to Td- 
bot Bulstrode, bat be doog with ftiU wilder des- 



peration to the detective, the professional crimi- 
nal-hunter, who had, in a manner, tacitly pledged 
himself to the Uiscoverv of the real homicide. 

All through the fitful August day, now hot and 
still, now overclouded and showery, the master 
of Mellish Park went hither and thither — now 
bitting in his study ; now roaming out on the 
lawn ; now pacing up and down the drawing, 
room, displacing, disarranging, and overturning 
the pretty furniture; now wandering up and 
down the staircase, lolling on the landing-places, 
and patroling the corridor outside the rooms in 
%vhich Lucy and Aurora sat together, making a 
show of employing themselves, but only waiting, 
waiting, waiting for the hoped-for end. 

Poor John scarcely cared to m'Hit that deaily- 
loved wife ; for the great earnest eyes that look- 
ed in his face always asked the same question so 
plainly — always appealed so piteously for the an- 
swer that could not bo given. 

It was a weary and a bitter time. I wonder, 
as I write of it, when I think of a quiet Somenct- 
shiro household in which a dreadful deed was 
done — the secret of which has never yet been 
brought to light, and perhaps never will be re- 
vealed until the Day of Judgment — what must 
have been suffered by each member of tfiat fam- 
ily ? What slow agonies, what ever-increasing 
tortures, while that cruel mystery was the " sen- 
sation** topic of conversation in a thousand hap- 
py home circles, in a thousand tavern narlors 
and pleasant dub-rooms — a common and ever- 
interesting topic, by means of which travelers in 
first-class railway carriages might break down 
the ceremonial icebergs which surround each 
traveling Englishman, and grow friendly and 
confidential ; a safe topic upon which even tacit 
enemies might talk pleasantly without fear of 
wrecking themselves upon hidden rocks of per- 
sonal insinuatioiL Go'^. help that householo, or 
any such household, througfi the weaiy time of 
waiting which it may please Ilim to appoint, un- 
til that day in which it shall bo Ilis good pleas- 
ure to reveal the truth ! God help all patient 
creatures laboring under the burden of an unjust 
suspicion, and support them unto the end ! 

John ^Idlish chafed and fretted himself cease- 
lessly all through that August day at the iion- 
appearance of the detective. VThj didn't he 
come ? He had promised to bring or send them 
news of his proceedings. Talbot in %'ain assured 
his friend that Mr. Grimstone was no doubt hard 
at work; that such a discovery as he had U> 
make was not to be made in a day ; and that Mr. 
Mellish had nothing to do but to make himself 
as comfortable as he could, and wait quietly for 
the event he desired so eagerly. 

** I should not say this to yon, John," Mr. Bul- 
strode said by-and-by, *' if I did not believe— at 
I know this man Grimstone believes — that we 
are upon the right track, and are pretty sure to 
bring the crime home to the wretch who com- 
mitted it. Yon can do nothing bnt be patient, 
and wait the result of Grimstone'i labors.** 

«Yes,** cried John Mellish; «*and, in the 
mean time, all these people are to say cniel 
things of my darling, and keep aloof from her, 
and— No, I caii*l bear it, Talbot, I can't bear 
it. lU turn my back npon this confonnded 
place ; I*U leU it; 1*0 bum it down ; 1*11—111 
do any thing to get away, and take my preeleoi 
one from the wretchot who hare slandered herl** 
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"That Ton fhnll iro* do, Jolin Mtfllijh," ex- 
cliiimcd Talbot Dubtrodc, ** until the munlcror 
of James Convi-n ha« bocn di<^ruve^HS. Ijo 
away then as itoon as you like, for the axfroeia- 
tioiis of this place can not be otluMnrise than dis- 
agreeable to you — for a time, at lea^t. ISut, un- 
til the truth is .out, you niubt remain here. If 
there is any foul susipicion a^^ainst Aurora, her 
presence hero will be<4 t;iro the lie to that sus- 
picion. It was her hurried journey to London 
which first wt j¥»ople talkin)* of her^ I dare say," 
added .Mr. HuNinKle, who wa?, of course, entirc- 
. jy ignorant of the fact that an anonymous letter 
from Mrs. Powell had oripnally aroused the sus- 
picions of the I')onc.1^ter constabulary. 

So thnmf;1i the long summer's day Talbot ron- 
sont.'d with and comforted his friend, never grow- 
ing wear^* of his task, never for one moment los- 
ing sight of the interests of Aurora Mellish and 
her husband. 

Ferhn)»s this was a self-impojcd penalty for 
the wrong which he had done the banker's 
daughter long ago in the dim starlit chamlvr at 
Feldcn. If it was so, he did penance very cheer- 
fully. 

•* Heaven knows how gladly I would do her a 
ser\-ice," he thought ; ** her life has been n troub- 
led one, in sjiite of her father's thousands. 
Tliank Heaven, my jjoor little Lucy has never 
liccn forced into playing the heminc of a trag- 
edy like this; thank Heaven, my ptnir little dar- 
ling's life flows evenly and placidly in a smooth 
channel.*' 

lie could not but reflect with something of a 
shudder that it might have l»e<*n his wife whose 
hi«tory wnsl>cing canvassed throughout the West 
Kiding. He could not Ik* otlK*r\vise tlian ))lon>ed 
to remcmlier that the name of the woman he had 
chosen had never gone l»oyon»l the holy circle of 
lier own home, to be the common talk among 
strangers. 

There arc things which arc utterly unendur- 
able to «»nic jieopie, but whicli arc not at all ter- 
rible in the eyes <if otliers. .John Melli-h, secure 
in his own Ix'liof in his wifc*s inncK'cnce, would 
have K'cn content to carrj- her away with him, 
af!er razing the home of his forefathers to the 
ground, and defying all Yorkshire to find flaw 
or si»<»ck upon her fair fame. But Talbot Bul- 
strodc would ha%e gone mad with the agony of 
the thought that common tongues had defiled 
the name he loved, and would, in no aftor-tri- 
iimpli of his wife's inni.Kenee, have Wen able to 
forget or to recover fn>m the torture of that un- 
endurable agony. There arc people who can 
not forget, and Talbot Bul«tro<le was one of them. 
He had never forgotten his Chri>tmas agonv at 
FeUK'n Woo<l.«, and the .ifier-*truggle at Buli^trode 
Ca>tle; nor did he ever hoj« to forget it. The 
happiuitJs of the present, pure and unalloyed 
though ii wa<, could not annihilate the angui<h 
J of I be i»ast. T/tnt stood alone — so manv months, 
wcck-s, days, and hours of unutterable misery 
J riven away from the rest of his life, to remain 
? forever a stony memorial upon the smooth ]»lains 
I of the ]iHst. 

Archibald Martin Floyd sat with his daughter 
and Lucy in Mrs. Mellir^h*! moming-rooro, the 

iileasantest chamber for many reasons but chief. 
. y because it was removed from the hustle of the 
J houv, and from the chance of unwelcome in- 
trusion. All the tronbles of that household bad 



been made light of in the preseneo of the old 
man, and no wort had been dropped before him 
which could give him reason to gncss tbmt his 
only child had been sas|XHrted of the most fear- 
ful crime that man or woman can commit. Hnt 
Archibald Floyd was not easily to be deceived 
where his daughter's happine^ was in question ; 
he had watched that beautiful face, whose ever- 
varying expression was its highest charm, so long 
and earnestly, as to ha\*e grown familiar with ita 
eveiy look. No shadow npon the brightness of 
his daughter's beauty conld possibly cscajic the 
old man's eyes, dim as they may hare grown far 
the figures in his banking-book. It was Anrot«*8 
business, therefore, to sit by her father's side in 
the ]dea«ant morning-room, to talk to him and 
amusi^ him, while John rambled hither and thith- 
er, and made himself otherwise tiresome to hb 
fiatient companion, Tnlbot Bulstrode. Mrs. McU 
isli re])eated to her father again and again that 
there was no cause for uneasiness ; they were 
merely anxious — nnturallr anxions — that the 
guilty man should be found and brought to jos- 
ticc — nothing more. 

The Kinker accepted this explanation of his 
daughter's pale face very quietly ; but he was not 
the less anxious — anxious he scarcely knew why, 
but with the shadow of a dark cloud hanging 
over him that was not to be driven away. 

Thus the long August dav wore itself out, and 
the low sun— blazing :f lurid red behind the trees 
in >fellish Wood, until it made that pool beside 
which the murdered man had fallen seem a pool 
(»f blood — gave warning that one weary day of 
watching and suspense was nearly done. 

John Mellish, far too restless to sit long at dc^ 
sert, had roamed out ni>on the lawn, still attends 
cd by his imlefatigable keeper, Talbot Bulstrode, 
and em]»loyed himself in pacing up and down 
the smooth grass amid Mr. Dawson's flower-beds, 
looking always toward the pathway that led to 
the house, and bR'athing suppressed anathemas 
against the dilatorj' detective. 

**()ne dav ncarlv gone, thank TTeaven, Tal- 
bot :" he sai'd, with' nn imjiatient sigh. •* WiU 
to-morn>w bring us no nearer to whot we want, 
I wonder ? What if it should go on like this for 
long ? what if it should go on forever, until Au- 
rora and I go mad with this wTctched anxiety 
and snsj>ense ? Yes, I know you think me a fool 
and a coward, Talbot Bulstrode ; but I can't bear 
it quietly, I tell you I can't. I know there are 
some peo])lc who can shut themselves up with 
their troubles, and sit down quietly and suffer 
without a gronn ; but I can't. I must cry out 
when I am tortured, or I should dash my brains 
out against the first wall I came to, and make 
a.; end of it. To think that any body should 
sn^peet my darling I to think that they should 
believe her to lie — *• 

**.To think that you should have bcliered it» 
John !" said Mr. Bulstrode, gravely. 

" Ah ! there's the cruelest stab of all .•• cried 
John ; ** if /—I, who know her, and love her, and 
believe in her as man never yet believed in wom- 
an — if / could have been bewildered and mad- 
dened by that horrible chain of cruel circum- 
stances, every one of which pointed — HeaTctt 
' help me !— at her— if /could be deluded by these 
things until mv brain reeled, and I went nearly 
mad with donfiting my own dearest love, what 
may strangers think — strangers who neither know 
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nor love her, but who aro only too ready to be- 1 
iieve anjr thing annatorallj infamoos? Talbot, | 
I iron'f endare this anjr longer. 1*11 ride into 
Doncastcr and see this man Grimstone. lie 
must have done some good to-day. lUl go at 
once.** 

Air. McUish would have walked straight off to 
the stables ; but Talbot Bulstrode caught him 
by the arm. 

** You may miss the man on the road, John," 
he said. ** He came last night after dark, ond 
may come as late to-night. There's no knowing 
whether hell come by the road, or the short cut 
across the fields. Tou*re as likely to miss him 
as not.'* 
Mr. McIIish hesitated. « 
**He mayn*t come at all to-night,** he said; 
"and I teU you I can't bear this suspense." 

"Let me ride into Doncastcr, then, John," 
urged Talbot, "and you stay here to receive 
Grimstone if he should come." 

Mr. Mellish was considerably moUificd by this 
proposition. 

"Will you ride into the town, Talbot?" he 
said. " Upon my word, it*s very kind of yon to 
propose it. I shouldn't like to miss this man 
upoti any account ; but, at the same time, I dpn't 
feel inclined to wait for the chance of his coming 
or staying away. I'm afraid I'm a great nui- 
sance to you, Bulstrode." 

"Not a bit of it," answered Talbot, with a 
smile. 

Perhaps he smiled involuntarily at the notion 
of how little John Mcllish knew what a nubance 
he had been through that weary day. 

" I'll go with very great pleasure, John,** he 
said, "if you'U tcU them to saddle a horse for 
me.** 

"To be sure; you shall have Red Rover, my 
covert hack. We'll go round to the stables, and 
see about him at once." 

The^ truth of the matter is, Talbot Bulstrode 
was vety well pleased to hunt uu the detective 
himself, rather than that John Mellish should 
execute that errand in person ; for it would have 
been about as easy for the young squire to have 
translated a number of the Sjtorting Uagazine 
into Forsonian Greek, as to have kept a secret 
for half an hour, however earnestly entreated, 
or however conscientiously determined to do so. 
Mr. Bulstrode had made it his particular busi- 
ness, therefore, during the whole of that day, to 
keep his friend as much as ]K)ssiblo out of the 
way of every living creature, fully aware that 
Mr. MclUsh's manner would most certainly be- 
tray him to the least observant eyes that might 
chance to fall upon him. 

Red Rover was saddled, and, after twenty 
loud]y-whis))ered injunctions from John, Talbot 
Bulstrode rode away in the e^'cning sunlight. 
The nearest way from the stables to the high 
road took him past the north lodge. It had been 
shut up since the day of the trainer's funeral, 
ioch furniture as it contained left to become a 
prey to moths And rats ; for the Mellish servants 
were a great deal too superstitiously impressed 
with the story of the murder to dream of read- 
mitting those goods and chattels which had been 
selected for Mr. Conyers's accommodation to the 
garrets whence they had been taken. The door 
had been locked, therefore, and the key given to 
Dawson the gardener, who was to bo onco moro 



free to use the place as a store-house for roots 
and matting, superannuated cucumber-fran^ 
and crippled garden-tools. 

The place looked dreary enough, though the 
low sun made a gorgeous illumination upon one 
of the latticed windows that faced the crimson 
west, and though the lost leaves of the roses were 
still lying upon the long grass in the ))atch of 
garden before the door, out of which ^Ir. Con- 
yers had gone to his last resting-place. One of 
the stable-boys had accompanied ^Ir. Bubtrode 
to the lodge in order to open the rusty iron gates, 
which hung loosely on their hinges, and were 
never locked. 

Talbot rode at a brisk pace into Doncastcr, 
never drawing rein until he reached the little inn 
at which the detective had taken up his quar- 
ters. Mr. Grimstone had been snatching a hasty 
refreshment, after a weary and useless perambu- 
lation about the town, and came out with his 
mouth full to nxiak to Mr. Bulstrode. But he 
took very good care not to confess that since 
three o'clock that day neither he nor his ally 
had seen or heard of Sir. Stephen Ilargraves, or 
that he was actually no nearer the discovery of 
the murderer than he had been at eleven o'clock 
upon the previous night, when he had discovered 
the original proprietor of the fancy waistcoat, 
with buttons by Crosby, Birmingham, in the per- 
son of Dawson the gardener. 
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I'm not losing any time, ur,** he said, in an- 
swer to Tdbot's mquirics; "my sort of worVs 
quiet work, and don't make no show till it's 
done. I've reason to think the man we want is 
in Doncastcr ; so I stick in Doncastcr, and mean 
to, till I lay my hand upon him — unless I should 
get information as would point farther off. Tell 
Mr. McHi&h I'm doing tny duty, sir, and doing it 
conscientious ; and that I shall neither eat, nor 
drink, nor sleep more than just as much as*U 
keep human nature together, until I've done 
what I*ve set my mind on doing.'* 

" But you've discovered nothing fresh, then T 
said Talbot; "you've nothing new to tell me?" 

" Whatever I've discovered is neither here nor 
there yet a while, sir," answered the detective, 
vaguely. " You keep your heart up, and tell Mr. 
Mellish to keep his heart up, and trust in me.* 

Talbot Bulstrode was obliged to be content 
with this rather doubtful comfort. It was not 
much, certainly, but he determined to make the 
best of it to Jo'bn Mellish. 

lie rode out of Doncastcr, past the ' * Reindeer** 
and the white-fronted houses of the wealthier 
citizens of that prosperous borough, and away 
u)K)n the smooth hign road. The faint shimmer 
of the pale early moonlight lit up the tree-tops 
to right and left of him as he left the suburb 
behind, and made the road ghostly beneath hb 
horse's feet. He was in no very hopeful humor, 
after his interview with Mr. Grimstone, and be 
knew that hungry-eyed members of the Doncas- 
tcr constabulary were keeping stealthy watch 
upon every creature in the Mellish honsehold, 
and that the slanderous tongues of a greedy pub- 
lic were swelling into a loud and ominous mur- 
mur against the wife John loved. Every hour, 
every moment, was of rital importance. A hun- 
dred perils menaced them on every tide. What 
might they not have to dread from eager bosy. 
bodies anxious to distinguish themselret, and 
proud of being tbo firrt to drcnkuo a foul 
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dal ap-iinst the lovclv clAn;;htcr of one of the ricli- , 
c*i men uiKju the Su»uk Exchange? Ilaywui-J , 
the ci>roncr, and Lofthousc the rector, botli knew j 
the Kccrci of Aurora's life; and it would be lit- 
tle wou«lcr if, l<M»king at the irainor'n death by 
the liglu of that knowledge, thov believed her 
guilty of some khare iu the jihasitly business which 
had tenninatcd the traincr'it service iit Mellibh 

Park. 

What if, by some horrible fatality, the piilty 
man bhould escape, and the truth never be re- 
vealed. Forever and forever, until her blighted 
name phonid be written upon a toml>-«tonc, Au- 
rora >fenish must rest umler the shadow uf this 
sus])ieion. Could there be any doubt that the 
sensitive and highly-birung nature %vould give 
way under the unendurable burden? that the 
2>roud heart would break beneath the undeserved 
dijtgrace ? What misen* for her ! and not f«»r her 
alone, l>ut for even* one who loved her, or had 
ony share in her hi>ton'. Heaven ]»ardon the 
Fel1fi>hnc.ss that promjitcil the thought, if Talbot 
Bulstro«lc remembered that he would ha%-c some 
part in that bitter di«gracc ; that his name was 
allied, if only remotely, with that of his wife*s 
cousin ; and that the bhame which would make 
the name of Mellish a by-word, must also cast 
s<.*m.* slur n]Mm the escutcheon of the Bulstrodcs. 
Sir Bernard Hurkc, com]>iIing the romance of the 
county familie:^ would tell that cruel stor>*, and 
hinting cautiously at Aurora's guilt, would scarce- 
ly fail to add, that the sus]>iH:tcd lady*s cousin had 
married Tnlbot Haleigh Bulstrodc, Ksq., eldest 
son and heir of Sir John Walter Kalcigh Rul- 
strode, Baronet, of Bulstrode Castle, Cornwall. 

Now, although the detective had atfectcd a 
liojicful anil even mysterious mninier in his brief 
interview with Talbot, he had not succeeded in 
hoodwinking that gentleman, who h.id a vague 
suspicion that all was not quite right, and that 
"Mr. Ji'St'ph Grimstoue was by no means so cer- 
tain of success as he i»retendcd to be. 

*' It's njv firm belief that tliis man Ilargraves 
has given liim the slip,*" Talbot tliought. " He 
said something .ibout believing him to be in Don- 
caster, and then the next moment added that he 
might be Tmhcr off. It's clear, therefore, that 
Grimstone doesn't know where he is ; and in that 
case, it's as likely as not that the man*s made off 
with his money, and will get away from England 
in spite of us. ' If he docs this—'* 

Mr. Bulstrode did not finish the sentence. lie 
had ronehcd the north hnlge, and dismounted to 
oi«n the iron gate, llie lights of the house shone 
hc^pitably far away beyond the wood, and the 
voices of some men about the stable-gates sound- 
cd faintly in the distance ; but the north lodge 
and the neglected shrubbery around it were as 
silent as the grave, and had a certain phantom- 
like air in the dim moonlight. 

Tallwt led his horse through the gates. He 
looked up at the windows of the lodge as he 
passed, half involuntarily; bnt ho stop])ed with a 
supjirossed exclamation of surprise at the sight 
of A fwblo glimmer, which was not the moon- 
light, in the window of that upper chamber in 
which the murdered man had slept. Before that 
exclamation had well-nigh crossed his lips, the 
light had disappeared. 

If any one <if the Mellish grooms or stable- 
boys had beheld that brief ap|>arition, he would 
Have incontinently taken to liit liceli, and nuhcd 



breathless to tlio stablcft, with a wild stoi7<if soma 
su}>crnatural horror in the north lod|;e; but BIr. 
BuUtrode, being altogether of another meltk^ 
walked tK>ftly on, still leading his hone, nntfl Im 
was well out of eaVbhot of anv one within tba 
lodge, when he stopped and ticJ the Red Rotci^ 
bridle to a tree, and turned back toward the north 
gates, leaving the conifed covert hack cropping 
greed ilv at dewy hazel-twigs, and an/ green meat 
within his reach. 

Tlio heir of Sir John Walter Raleigh Balstrodo 
crept back to the lodge almost as noii«letf«lj at 
if he had been educated for Mr. Griinstonc*s pro- 
fession, choosing the grassy pathway beneath the 
trees for his cautious footsteps. As he approached 
the wooden imling that bhut in the little garden 
of the lodge, the light which had been so sudden* 
ly extingubhed reappeared behind the white cnr^ 
tain of tlie upper window. 

** It*t queer |** miued Mr. Bnlstrode^ aa ha 
watched the feeble glimmer; **bQt I dare star 
there's nothing in it. The associations of tha 
place arc strong enough to make one atthch a 
foolish importance to any thing connected with 
It. I think I heard John say the gardeners koep 
their tools there, and I suppose it*t one of them. 
But it*s late, too, for any of them to be at worh." 

It had struck ten while Mr. Bnbtrode rode 
homeward, and it was more than unlikely that 
any of the Alellish servants would bo out at such 
a time. 

Talbot lingered by the wicket gate, irrcsdlate 
as to wnat he should do next, bnt thoroughly d^ 
termined to see the last of this late visitor at tha 
north lodge, when the shadow of a man flitted 
across the white curtain — a shadow even more 
weird and ungainly than such things arc — the 
shadow of a man w ith a hum))back ] 

Talbot Bulstroilc uttered no cry of surprise; 
but his heart knocked furiously against his ribs, 
and the blood rushed hotly to his face. He nev- 
er remembered having seen the softv, but he had 
always heard him described as a humpbacked 
man. There coul«l lie no doubt of the shadow** 
identity ; there could l)0 still less doubt that St^ 
phen Ilargraves had visited that place for no 
good purpose. "WHiat could bring him there— to 
that place above all other places, which, if ha 
were indeed guilty, he would surely most desire 
to avoid ? Stolid, semi-idiotic as he was snp- 
T>osed to be, surely the common terrors of tha 
lowest assassin, half brute, half Caliban, would 
keep him away from that spot. These thoughts 
did not occu])y more than those few moments in 
which the violent beating of Talbot Bulstrode's 
heart held him powerless to move or act ; then, 
pushing open the gate, he rushed across the iinj 
ganlcn, tram] ding recklessly ujton the neglected 
flower-beds, and softly tried the door. It 



firmlv secured with a heavy chain and padlock. 
** ile has got in at the wmdow, then,** thought 
Mr. Bulstrode. '*What, in Heaven's name^ 
could be his motive in coming here?** 

Talbot was right, llie little lattice-window 
had been wrenched nearly off its hinges, and 
hung loosely among the tangled foliage that sufw 
ronnded it. Mr. Bulstrode did not hesitate a mo* 
ment before he plunged head foremost into tha 
narrow aperture through which the wniij must 
have found his way, and scrambled as he coald 
into the Hitlc room. The lattice, strained still 
I farther, dropi^od, with a crashing noise, behind 
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lum ; bnt not soon enongh to flcnre as a warning 
for Stephen Hargrares, who appeared npon the 
lowest step of the tinj corkscrew staircase at the 
same moment. He was canjing a tallow can- 
dle in a battered tin candlestick in his right 
hand, and he had a small handle nndcr his left 
arm. His whito face was no whiter than osnal, 
bat he prc:Uintcd an awfuUy oorpsc-like appear- 
ance to Mr. Balstrode^ who had never seen him 
or noticed him before. The S0A7 recoiled, with 
a gesture of intense terror, as he saw Talbot ; 
and a box of locifer matches, which he bad 
been carrying in tho candlestick, rolled to the 
ground. ^ 

** What are 70a doing here?" asked Mr, Bal- 
strode, sternly ; " and why did yon come in at 
the window V* 

" I wam*t doinT no wrong," tho softy whined, 
piteoosly ; *' and it ain't your business neither," 
he added, with a feeble attempt at insolence. 

** It is my business. I am Mr. BIe]lish*s friend 
and relation ; and I haTO reason to suspect that 
Ton are here for no good purpose,** answered 
Talbot. *' 1 insist npon knowing what you came 
for." 

"I harent come to steal owght, anr how,** 
said Mr. Hargraves ; " there's nothing here but 
chairs and tables^ and *taint loikcly IWe come 
arter them.*' 

" Perhaps not ; bat yon hare come after some- 
thing, and 1 insist upon knowing what it is. You 
wouldn't come to this place nnlcss you*d a very 
strong reason for coming. Wluit have yon got 
there ?- 

Mr. Bulstrode pointed to tho bnndle carried 
by the softy. Stephen Ilnrgravcs's small, red- 
brown eyes evaded those of his qocMioner, and 
made believe to mistake the direction in which 
Talbot looked. 

"What have yon got there ?** repeated Mr. 
Bnlstrodc ; ** yon know well enongh wliat I 
moan. What have yon got there, in that bundle 
nnder your arm?** 

The sofly clutched convulsively at the dingy 
bundle, an^ glared at his questioner with some- 
thing of the savage terror of some ugly animal at 
b.iy, except that in his. brutalized manhood he 
Wiis more awkward, and perhaps more repulsive, 
than the ugliest of lower animals. 

"It's nowght to you, nor to any body else,** 
he muttered, sulkily. *'I suppose a poor chap 
may fetch his few bits of clothes witnout bein* 
ca/A;^ like this?** 

** What clothes ? Let me see the clothes. ** 
•* No, I won't ; they're nowght to yon. They 
— it's only an old wcskit as was give me by one 
o' th* lads in th* stcables.** 

•« A waistcoat I" cried Mr. Bulstrode ; "let me 
see it this instant. A waistcoat of yonrs has 
been particularly inqnired for, ^fr. Hargraves. 
It's a chocolate waistcoat, with yellow stripes and 
brass buttons, unless I'm very much mistaken. 
Let me see it." 

Talbot Bulstrode was almost breathless with 
excitement. The softy stared aghast at the de- 
script iun of his waistcoat, but he was too stupid 
to comprehend infttantaneonsly tho reason for 
which this garment was wanted. Ho recoiled 
for a few paces, and then made a rush toward 
the window ; but Talbot's hands closed npoa his 
collar, and held him as if iii a rice. 

** You'd bettor not trifle with bm^" cried Mr. 



Bulstrode; "Fve been accustomed to deal with 
refractory Sepoys in India, and I've had a strug- 
gle with a tiger before now. Show me that 
waistcoat.** 

"I won't!" 

*' By the Heaven above ns, you shall!" * 

"I won't!" 

The two men closed with each other in a 
hand-to-hand btruggle. Powerful as tho soldier 
was, he found himself more than matched by 
Stephen Hargraves, whose thick-set frame, broad 
shoulders, and sinewy arms were almost hercu- 
lean in their build. The struggle lasted for a 
considerable time — or for a time that seemed 
considerable to both of the combatants; but at 
lost it drew toward its termination, and the heir 
of all the Bolstrodcs, tho commander of squad- 
rons of horse, the man who had done battle nith 
bloodthirst V Sikhs, and ridden against the black 
months of Kussian cannon at Balaclava, felt that 
he could scarcely hope to hold out much longer 
against the half-witted hanger-on of the McUish 
stables. The homy fingers of the softy were 
n]K>n his throat, the long arms of the sofky were 
writhing round him, and in another moment 
Talbot Bulstrode lav npon the floor of tho north 
lodge, with the softy's knee planted npon his 
heaving chest. 

Another moment, and in tho dim moonlight 
— the candle had been thrown down and tram- 

{)lcd upon in the beginning of the scuffle — the 
icir of Bulstrode Castle saw Stephen Hargraves 
fumbling with his disengaged hand in his breast 
pocket. 

One moment more, and Mr. Bulstrode heard 
that sharp metallic noise only associated with 
the opening of a clasp-knife. 

"K'es," hissed the softv, with his hot breath 
close upon the fallen man^s cheek, "you wanted 
I' see th' weskit, did you ? but you sha'n't, for 
rU sar\'e you as I sarvcd him. 'Tain't loikely 
1*11 let you stand between me and two thousand 
jwund." 

I TalliOt Raleigh Bulstrode had a faint notion 
that a broad Sheffield blade flashed in tho silvery 
moonlight ; but at this moment his senses grew 
confused under the iron grip of the softy's hand, 
and he knew little, except that there was a sud- 
den crashing of glass behind him, a quick tram- 
pling of feet, ana a strange voice roaring some 
seafaring oath above his head. The suflVicating 
pressure was suddenly removed from his throat ; 
some one, or something, was hnrled into a cor- 
ner of the little room : and Mr. Bulstrode sprang 
to his feet, a trifle dated and bewildered, but 
quite ready to do battle again. 

"Who IS it?" he cried. 

"It's me, Samuel Prodder!* answered the 
voice that had uttered that dreadful seafaring 
oath. " Yon were pretty nigh done for, mate, 
when I came aboard. It ain't tho first time I've 
been up hero after dark, takin* a quiet stroll and 
a pipe, b(>fore turning in over yonder** — Mr. 
ProJdor indicated Doncaster by a backward 
jerk of his thumb. " I'd been watchin* the light 
from a distance, till it went oat suddenly Ave 
minutes ago, and then I came np close to sea 
what was tho matter. I don't know who you 
are, or what yon are^ or why you're been quar- 
reling ; but I know yoa*ve been pretty near at 
nigh your death to-night as ever that chap was 
in the wood.** 
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" The waUtcont V gasped Mr. Bulslrodo ; «* let 

roc sec the woLitcomt !*• , a v i. j 

lie sjirang once more upon the softy, who had 
ni«hctl lowanl the door, and was tr}ing to beat 
out the panel with his iron-bonnd dop; but this 
tiino Mr. Uulstrodo had a stalnart ally in the 
merchant captain. v ^ s 

**A bit of rope comes uncommon nandr in 
these cases'* said Samuel Prodder, **for which 
riMi<on I always make a point of carrj ing it some- 
where about roe." 

He iduupcd up to his elbow m one of the ca- 
pjurious ixxrkeis of his tourist l»eg-tops, and pro- 
diiccd a short coil of tarrj* rojKS. As he might 
have lashed a seaman to a mast in the last crisis 
of a wreck, so he lashed Air. Stei>hen Ilargraves 
miw, bindinj; him right and left, until the strug- 
pling arms and legs, and writhing trunk, were 
fain to be stilL 

•* A«ip, if you want to ask him any questions, 
I make no doubt l>c'll answer Vm," said Mr. 
Prod Jcr, ]K)liicly. '* You'll find him a deal quiet- 
er after that," 

•* I can't thank you now," Tallx>t answered, 
hurriedly; "there'll bo time enough for that by- 

and-by." 

♦* Ay, ay, to bo sure, m.ite," prowled the cap- 
tain ; ** no thanks is needed where no thanks is 
due. Is there anv thing else I can do for you?** 
" Yes, a good deal presently ; but I must find 
this waistcoat first. Where did he ]>ut it, I won- 
der ? Stay, I'd better try and got a lipht. Keep 
your eye upon th.at man while I look for it.** 

Captain Proddcr only nodded. He looked 
u]K>n his scientific lashing of the softy as the tri- 
umph of art; but he hovered near his prisoner in 
c(>nii<li;\ncc with Tall)ot'8 request, ready to fall 
u]Hin him if he should make any atteni)>t to stir. 
There was enouph moonlight to enable Mr. 
Bulsirralc to find the lurifcrs and candlestick 
after a few minuted search. The candle w.ns 
ntit improved by havinp been trodden njion ; but 
TallK^t cnnt rived to light it, and then set to work 
to look fur the waistcoat. 

TIjc bundle had rolled into a comer. It was 
tightly l)i>und with a quantity of whipcord, and 
wns harder than it could have been had it con- 
sisted solely of the waistcoat. 

**IIold the light for me while I undo this,** 
TallK>t cried, thrusting the candlestick into Mr. 
I'rodder's hand. He w.is so impatient that he 
cnuld scarcely wait while he cut the whiiK-ord 
altout the bundle i^ith the softy's huge clnsp- 
knife, which he had jticked up while scarclung 
for the candle. 

"I thoupht so," he said, as ho unrolled the 
waistcoat ; "the moncy*8 here.*' 

The money was there, in a small Rnssia-leath- 
er pocket-book, in which Aurora had piven it to 
the murdered nj.an. If there had l)een any^ con- 
firmntion needed for this fact, the s.ivagc veil of 
raeo which broke from Stephen's lips woufd have 
afforded that confirmation. 

'* It's the money,** cried Talbot Bnlstrode. "I 

call npon yon, sir, to bear witness, whoever you 

tnaA- 1k», that I find this waistcoat and this pock- 

euUook in the po>scss{on of this man, and that I 

, t.nke them from him after a struggle, in which 

he attcro|»u ror life.*' 
! , " Ay, ay, I know him well cnongh,** muttered 
; the sailor; "he's a Imd 'nn; and him and mo 
■ have had a lUtnd further, bcforo thii." 



•' ** And I call npon yon to bear witness that tbif 
man is the murderer of James Conyeral* 

"What?" roared Samuel Trodder; «*himl 
Whv, tho double-dyed rillain, it was him that 
put^t into my bead that it was my sister £Uza*a 
chi-— that it was Mrs. Mellish — * 

"Yes, yes, I know. But we're got him nofir. 
Will you run to tho house, and send some of the 
men to fetch a constable, while I stop here ?** 

Mr. Proddcr assented willingly. lie had ai- 
sisted Talbot in tho first instance without any 
idea of ^hat the business was to lead to. Now 
he was quite as much elicited as Mr. Bolstrode. 
Ho scrambled through tho lattice, and ran off to 
the stables, puided by the lighted windows of tho 
grooms* dormitoriesL 

Talbot waited very quietly whQo he was pone. 
He stood at a few paces from tho softy, watching 
Mr. Hargrares as he gnawed savapelj at hia 
bonds, in the hope, perhaps^ of setting himself 
free. 

" I shall be ready for yon,** the young Cornish- 
man said, quietly, *' whenercr you're ready for 
mo." 

A crowd of grooms and hangers-on came with 
lanterns before the constable could arrive; and 
foremost among them came Mr. John Mcllish, 
very noisy and very unintelligible. The door 
of the lodge was opened, and they all burst into 
the littlo chamber, where, heedless of groomi^ 
pardcners, stable-boys, hangers-on, and raUde^ 
John ^lellish fell on bis friend's breast and wept 
aloud. 

L'EXTOL 

Wh.it more have I to tell of this simple dram^ 
of domestic life? The end has come. Tlie cl^ 
nicnt of tmpedy which has been so intermingled 
in the histor}* of a homely Yorkshire squire and 
his wife is henceforth to be banished from the 
record of their lives. The dark storr which he- 
pnn in Aurora Floyd's folly, and culuiinatcd in 
the crime of a half-witted scr^ing-man, has been 
told from the beginninp to tlie end. It would 
be worse than useless to linger npon the descrip- 
tion of a trial which took ]ilace at York at the 
Michnelmas Assizes. The evidence against Ste- 
])1)en Ilargr.ives was conclusive ; and the gallowa 
outside York Castle ended the life of a man who 
had never been cither help or comfort to any one 
of his fellow-creatures. There was an attempt 
made to set up a ])lea of irresponsibility npon 
the part of the softy, and the soltngvtt which had 
1)cen given him was urged in his defense; but a 
set of matter of fact jurymen, looking at the cir- 
cumstances of the murder, saw nothing in it but 
a most cold-blooded assassination, per])Ctratcd by 
a wretch whose sole motive was gain ; and the 
verdict which found Stephen Harpravcs guilty 
was tempered bv no recommendation to mcrey. 
The condemned murderer protested his inno- 
cence up to the night before his execution, and 
upon th.at nipht made a full confession of bif 
crime, as is p<rnerally the custom of his kind. He 
related how he had followed James Convers Into 
the wood npon the night of his assignation with 
Aurora, and how he had watched and listenod 
during the interview. He had sliot the trainer 
in tho hark while Mr. Conyers sat liy the water*! 
c<1pe loc>king over the notes in the jiockct-book, 
and he had used a button oflT his waistcoat in* 
stead of wadding, not finding any thing dso suit* 
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able for the purpose. lie hi&d hidden the waist- 
coat and pocket-book in a rathole in the wains- 
coat of the mturdcrcd roan*s chamber, and, being 
dismissed from the lod;;c suddenljr, liad been com- 
polled to leave his booty behind him rather tlian 
excite sos]>icion. It was thus that he had re- 
turned upon the night on which Talbot found 
him, meaning to secure his prize and start for 
I^vcrpool at six o'clock the following morn- 
ing. 

Aurora and her husband left Mcllish Park 
inuncdiately after the committal of the softjr to 
York prison. Thcjr went to the south of France, 
accompanied bj Archibald Floyd, and once more 
traveled together through scenes which were 
overshaduwcd by no sorrowful association. They 
lingered long at Nice ; and here Talbot and Lucy 
joined them, with an impedimental train of lug- 
gage and servant, and a Normandy nurse with 
a blue-eyed girl-baby. It was at Nice that an- 
other baby was born, a black-eyed child — a boy, 
I believe — ^but wonderfully like that solemn-faced 
infant which Mrs. Alexander Floyd carried to 
the widowed banker two-aud-tweuty years bcfure 
at Felden Woods. 

It is almost 8a|)ererogatory to say that Samuel 



Prodder, the sea-captain, was cordially receired 
by heartv John Mc]li:»h and his wife. lie is to 
be a welcome visitor at the Park whenever he 
pleases to come ; indeed, he is homeward bound 
from Barbadocs at this very time, his cabin-press- 
es filled to overflowing with presents which he 
is carrying to Aurora, in the way of chilis pre- 
served in vinegar, guava jelly, the strongest Ja- 
maica rum, and other trilles suitable for a lady*s 
acceptance. It may bo some comfort to the gen- 
tlemen in Scotland Yard to know that John Mcl- 
lish acted liberally to the detective, and gave him 
the full reward, although Talbot Bulstrode had 
bocn the cajitor of the soft^. 

So we leave Aurora, a little changed, a shade 
less defiantly bright, perhaps, but unspeakably 
beautiful and tender, bending over the cradle of 
her first-bom ; and though there are alterations 
being made at Mcllish, and loose boxes for brood 
mares building ui)on the site of the north lodge, 
and a subscription tan-gallop being laid across 
Harper's Common, I doubt if my heroine will 
care so much for horseflesh, or take quite so keen 
an interest in weight-for-age races as compared 
to handicaps, as dio has done in the days that 
are gone. 
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THE WAY TO MARLEY WATER. 

"No one by the IlighfiyeT to- 
night?" asked the blacksmith of 
Compton-on-Uie-Moor of tlie weak- 
eyed landlord of the Black Bear, first 
and greatest hostelry in that parish. 

** No one but Captain Duke.** 

" What ? the Captain's been up in 
London, then, maybe ?" 

"Been there three weeks, and 
over," replied the landlord, who seem- 
ed rather of a despondent nature, 
and not conversationally inclined. 

" Ah ! um !" said the blacksmith ; 
"three weeks and more up in Lon- 
don; three weeks and more away 
from that pretty-spoken lady of his ; 
three weeks gambling, and royster- 
ing, and fighting, and beating of the 
watch, and dancing at that fine 
roundabout place at Chelsea, and 
suppers in Covent Garden; three 
weeks spending of the King's money ; 

three weeks ^** 

Going to the devil ! three weeks 
oing to the devil !" said a voice be- 
ind him ; " why not say it in plain 
English, John Homertou, while you're 
about it ?" 

" Bless us and save us, if it bn*t 
Mr. Darrell Markhara !*» 

"Himself, and nobody else,** said 
the speaker, a tall roan in a riding- 
dress and high boots, wearing a three- 
cornered bat, drawn very much over 



I 



his eyes ; "but keep it dark. Homer- 
ton, nobody in Compton knows I'm 
here ; it's only a business visit, and a 
flying visit. I'm off in a couple of 
hours. What was that you were say- 
ing about Captain George Duke, of 
his Majesty's ship the Yidiurt /" 

" AV hy, I was saying. Master Dar- 
rell, that if I had such a pretty wife 
as Mistress Duke, and could only be 
with her two months out of the 
twelve, I wouldn't be in Tendon half 
of the time. I think your coumn 
might have made a better match of it, 
]\Iaster Darrell Markham, with her 
pretty face." 

" I think she might, John Ilomer- 
ton." 

They had been standing at the 
door of the inn during this little dia- 
logue. The blacksmith had the bri- 
dle of his sturdy little white pony — 
five-and-twenty years of age, if a day 
— in his hand, ready to mount him 
and ride home to uis forge, at the 
furthest end of the straggling country 
town ; but he had been unable to re* 
sist the fascination of the weak-eyed 
landlord's conversational powera. 
Darrell ^larkham turned away from 
the two, and walking out into the 
dusty high road, looiied along a nar> 
row winding track that crossed the 
bare black moorland, stretching away 
for miles before him. Tlie Black Bear 
stood at the entrance to the town, 
and on the very edge of the bleak 
open country. 
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"We shall bave a dark night,** 
siiid Markham, " and I shan't have a 
very pleasant ride to Marley Water." 

"You'll never go to-night, sirl'* 
said the landlord. 

"I tell you I must go to-night, 
Samuel Pecker. Foul or fair weather, 
I must sleep at Marley Water this 
night.'* 

"You always was such a daring 
one, ]ilr. Darrell,** said the black- 
smith, admiringly. 

"It doesn't take so very much 
courage for a lonely ride over Comp- 
ton i^foor as all that comes to, John 
Homerton. Pve a pair of pistols 
that never missed fire yet ; my horse 
is sound, wind and limb ; I've a full 
purse, and I know how to take care 
of it ; Pve met a highwayman before 
to-night, and I've been a match for 
one before to-night ; and what's more 
to the purpDse than all, honest John, 
I must do it.** 

" Must be at Marley Water, to- 
night, Mr. Markham ?" 

" Must sleep at the Golden Lion, in 
the village of Marley Water, this 
night, Mr. Pecker," replied the young 
man. 

" Landlord, show me the road from 
here to Alarley Water," said a stran- 
ger. 

The three men looked up, and saw, 
looking down at them, a man on horse- 
back, who had ridden up to the inn 
60 softly that they had never heard 
the sound of his horse's hoofs. How 
long the horse might have been stand- 
ing there, or when the horseman had 
stopped, or where he had come from, 
neither of the three could guess ; but 
there ho was, with the last fading 
light of the autumn evening full upon 
his face, the last rosy shadow of the 
low sun gleaming on his auburn 
hair. 

This face, lit up by the setting sun, 
was a very handsome one. Regular 
features, massively cut ; a ruddy co- 
lour in the cheeks, something bronzed 
by a foreign sun ; brown eyes, with 
dark, dearly-defined eyebrows, and 
waving auburn hair, which the Octo> 
ber breeze caught up from the low 



broad forehead. The horseman was 
of the average height, stalwart, well 
proportioned ; a model, in short, of 
manly English beauty. Tlie horse 
was like its master, broad-chested 
and strong-limbed. 

" I want to know the nearest road 
to Marley Water," he said for the 
second time ; for there was something 
so sudden in the manner of his ap» 
pearance, that neither of the three 
men had answered his inquiry. 

Tlie landlord, Mr. Samuel Pecker, 
was the first to recover from his sur- 
prise. 

"Yon winding road across the 
moor, will take voa straight as an ar- 
row. Captain," he answered, civilly, 
but paradoxically. 

The horseman nodded. "Thank 
you, and good-night," he said, and can- 
tered along the moorland bridle-path, 
for the road was little better. 

" Captain I who is he then ?" asked 
Darrell Markham, as soon as the 
stranger was gone. 

" 1l our cousin's husband, sir ; Cap- 
tain George Duke." 

" Is thnt George Duke ? Why he 
spoke like a stranger." 

" That's his way, sir," said the land- 
lord ; " that's the worst of the Cap- 
tain ; hail fellow well met, and what 
would you like to drink? one day, 
and keep your distance, another. 
There's no Knowing where to h^ve 
him; but, after all, he's a jolly chap, 
the Captain." 

"lie's a very handsome chap,** 
said Darrell Markham; "I don't so 
much wonder that J^Iillicent Mark- 
ham fell in love with him." 

" There's some as says Miss Milli- 
cent had fell in love with some one 
else before she saw him,'^ said the 
landlord, insinuatingly. 

" They should find something bet- 
ter to ao than to talk of a young 
lady's love afiairs, then," answered 
Markham, gravel v. " I tell you what, 
Samuel Pecker, if I don't set out at 
once, I shan't find Marley Water to- 
night ; it will be as dark as pitch in 
another hour. Tell them to bring 
out BalmeriDO.** 
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" Must you go to-night, ^Ir. Mark- 
ham ?»* 

*' I tell you I must, Samuel. Come, 
tell the ostler to bring the horse 
round. I shall be half way there be- 
fore 'tis dark, if I start at once." 

"Good- night, then, sir," said the 
blacksmith; "I only M'ish you was 
going to slop in Conipton ; the place 
u dull enough now, with the old 
squire dead, and the Hall shut up, 
and tlie young squire ruining himself 
at London, and you away. Compton 
isn't what it was when you was a 
boy, ^Ir. Darrell, and the squire, 
your uncle, used to keep Christmas 
up at the llall ; those were times — 
and now " 

" Egad, we must all get old, John 
Ilonicrton,'* said Darrell, with a 

sigh. 

" But it's hard to sigh, or to talk of 
growing old, either, sir," said the 
blacksmith, " at cight-and-twcnty 
vears of age. Good-night, Master 
I)arrell, and — asking pardon for the 
liberty— God bless you," and he 
nioiinied the elderly while pony, and 
joj^gcd oiT towards the twinkling 
fights of the narrow high street. 

Just as the blacksmith rode away, 
a feuiale voice in the interior of the 
inn was heard crying, " WHiere is he ? 
where is that fooll^^b boy of mine, I 
say? He's not a going away to- 
night ; he's not a gonig to have his 
throat cut, or his brains bio wed out 
on the King's highway," and with 
these words a ponderous female, of 
some fifty summers, emerged from 
the inn door, and flung two very red 
fat arms, ornamented with black mil- 
tens, round Darrell Markham's neck. 

" You're not a going to-night, 
blaster Darrell ? Oh, I heard Peck- 
er asking of you to stay ; but in 
hU niminy piminy, namby pambv 
way, asking isn't asking, somehow, 
S'iid ponderous Mrs. I'ccker, con- 
temptuously. "Oh, I've no patience 
with him ; as if you was a going to 
stay for dying ducks !'* This rather 
obscure observation was pointed de- 
risively at Mr. Samuel Pecker, whose 
despondent manner drew upon him 



the contempt of his magnificcnt and 
energetic better halt 

As to the landlonl of the Black 
Bear, it most be here set down that 
there was no such thing. Waiters 
there were, chambennaids there were, 
ostlers there were, but landlord there 
was not. He was so entirely absorb- 
ed in the splendour of liis large and 
dominant spouse that he liad much 
better have not been at all ; for what 
there was of him was always in the 
way. If he gave an order, it wan, of 
course, an insane and utterly imprao- 
ticablc order; and if by any evil 
chance some domestic, unused, per- 
haps, to the ways of the place, at- 
temptiHl to execute that order, why 
there was the whole internal machi- 
nery of the Black Bear thrown into 
confusion for an entire day. If he re- 
ceived a travi'ller, he cenerally gave 
that traveller such a dismal impres- 
sion of lite in general, and Compton- 
on-thc-Moor in particular, that nine 
times out of ten the dispirited wan- 
derer would depart as soon as his 
horse had had a mouthful of com, 
and a drink of water out of the groat 
trough under the oak tree before the 
door. There never were so many 
highwaymen on any road as on the 
roads he spoke of; there never were 
going to be such storms as when he 
discoursed of the weather; there 
never were such calamities coming 
down upon noor old Kngland as when 
he talked politics, or such bad harvests 
about to paralyse the country as when 
he conversed on agriculture. 

Some ])C()ple said he was gloomy by 
nature, and that (like that well-be- 
loved king across the channel, who 
used to tell Ma«lame de Pompadour 
to stop in the middle of a fuimy 
story) it was pain to him to smile. 
Others, on the contrary, affirmed tha 
he had been a much livelier man ba 
fore his marriage, and that the weight 
of his happiness was too much fui 
him ; that no was sinking under the 
bliss of being allied to so magnificent 
a creature as I^Irs. Samuel Pecker, 
and that his unlooked-for good for 
tune in the inatrimoni:d line had un 
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demiincci his health and spirits. Be 
it as it might, tliere he was, mililly 
despondent, and utterly powerless to 
combat with the contumely daily 
heaped upon his head by his lovely, 
but gigantic partner, Sarah Pecker. 

The stranger, on first beconiincir a 
witness of the domestic felicity with- 
in the Black Bear, was apt to imagine 
that 3[r. Samuel Pecker was m a 
manner an intruder there; landlord 
on sufTerance, and nominal proprie- 
tor ; or as one might say, host con- 
sort, only reigning by right of the 
actual sovereign, his wife. But it 
was no such tiling ; the august line 
of Pecker, time out of mind, had 
been regnant at the Black Bear. The 
late Samuel Pecker, father of Samuel, 
husband of Sarah, was a burly, stal- 
wart fellow, six feet high, if an inch, 
and as unlike his mild and feeble son 
as it is possible for one Englishman to 
be unlike another Englishman. From 
this father Samuel had inherited all 
those premises, dwelling-house, out- 
buildings, gardens, farm-yard, stables, 
cowhouses, and pigsties, known as the 
Black Bear. But Samuel had not 
long enjoyed his dominions. Six 
months after ascending the throne, or 
rather installing himself in the great 
oaken armchair in the bar parlour of 
the Black Bear, he had taken to wife 
Sar.'ih, housekeeper to Squire King- 
wood Markham, of the Hall, and 
widow of Thomas Masterson, mari- 
ner. 

Tlius it is that Sarah Pecker's two 
fat mottled arms are at this present 
moment clasped round Darrell !Mark- 
ham's neck. She had known Darrell 
from his childhood, and firmly be- 
lieved that not amongst all the beaux 
who fre<pient Ranelagh and the cof- 
fee-houses, not in either of the king's 
services, not in Leicester-fields or 
Kensington, not at the "Cocoa 
Tree," " White V nor " Bellamy's;" 
in the ^lall, or in Change Alley ; at 
Bath, or at Tonbridge Wells ; not, in 
short, in any quarter of civilized and 
fashionable England, is there to be 
met with so handsome, so distinguish- 
cd| so clever, so elegant, so brave. 



generous, fascinating, noble, and 
honest a scapegrace as Darrell Mark- 
ham, gentleman at large, and, what 
is worse, in difiiculties. 

**You wont go to-night. Master 
Darrell," she said. " You wont let 
it be said that you went away from 
the Black Bear to be nmrdered on 
ComptoQ Moor. Jenny's basting a 
capon for your sunpcr at this very 
nnnute, and you snail have a bottle 
of your poor nucleus own wine, that 
Pecker bought at the Hall sale." 

" It's DO use, Mrs. Pecker ; I tell 
yon I mustn't stay. I know how well 
Jenny can roast a capon, and I know 
how comfortable you can make your 
guests, and there s nothing I should 
tike better than to stop, but I mustn't ; 
I want to citch the coach that leaves 
Marley Water at five o'clock to-mor- 
row morning for York. I had no 
right to come to Compton at all, but 
I couldn't resist riding across to sliake 
hands with you, Mrs. Sarnh, for the 
sake of the old times that are dead 
and gone, and to ask the news of 
Xat Halloway the miller, and Lucas 
Jordan the doctor, and Selgood the 
lawyer, and a few more of my old 
companions, and — »-, and " 

"And of MissMillicent? Eh, Mas- 
ter Darrell ? For all London's such 
a wide city, and there's so many of 
these fine painted madams flaunting 
along the Mall, full sail, in their pan- 
nier-hoops and French furbelows. 
You haven't quite forgotten Miss 
Milliccnt, eh, Darrell Markham?" 

She had nursed him on her ample 
knees when he was but a tiny, swad- 
dled baby, and she sometimes called 
him Darrell Markham, (out court. 

"There was something wrong in 
that. Master DarrelL There was a 
gay wedding a year ago at Compton 
church, and very grand and very 
handsome everything was; and sure 
the bride looked very lovely, but one 
thing was wrong, and that was the 
bridecroom." 

" If you don't want me to bo be- 
nighted, or to have these very indif- 
ferent brains of mine blown out by 
some valiant knight of the road upon 
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Compton Moor, you'd better let mo ! 
be off, Mis^tress Pecker! Mistress! 
Pecker! oh, the good old days, the 
dear old days ! when I used to call 
you Mistress Sally ]\Insterson, iu the 
housekeeper's room at the Hall." He ^ 
turned away from her with a sigh, j 
and begau whistling a plaintive old j 
£ngiish ditty, as he stood looking out 
over the wide expanse of gloomy 
moorland. 

Tlie ostler brought the horse round 
to the inn door — a stout brown hack, 
sixteen hands high, muscular and 
spirited-looking, with only one speck 
of white about him, a long slender 
streak down the side of his head. 

The young man put his arm caress- 
ingly round the horse's neck, and 
drawing his head down looked at him 
as he would have looked at a friend, of 
whose truth, in all a truthless world, 
he at least was certain. 

"Brave nalnierino, good Balmeri- 
no," he said, "you've to carry ine| 
four-and-twenty miles across a rough 
country to-night. You've to carry 
mc on an errand, the end of which 
perhaj)S will be a bad one; you've 
to c:\rry mc away from a great many 
bitter memories and a great many 
cruel thoughts; but you'll do it, 
Babneriiio, you'll do it, wont you, 
old boy?" 

TIjc horse nestled his head against 
the young man's shoulder, and snuff- 
ed at his coat sleeve. 

" Brave boy ; that means yes," 
said Markham, as he sprang into the 
saddle. "Good night, old friends; 
good-bye, old honje: as Mr. Gar- 
rick says in Mr. Shakespeare's play, 
• Richard's himself again !' Good- 
bye." 

He waved his hand and rode slow- 
ly off towards the moorland bridle- 
path, but before he had crossed the 
wide high road, the usually phlegma- 
tic Samuel Pecker intercepted nim, 
by suddenly rising up, pale of coun- 
tenance and dismal of mien, under 
bis horse's head. 

Darrell pulled up with an abrupt 
jerk that threw Balmerino on his 
naunchesy or be must inevitably 



have ridden over the landlord of 
the Black Bear. 

" ^Ir. Darrell Markh.am,'' said the 
moody innkeeper, very slowly, ** dou^ 
you go to IVIarley A\ ater this iiigrht!" 
Don't go ! Don't ask mo why, sir, 
and don't, sir, ask me wherelbre ; for 
I don't know wherefore, and I can't 
tell why; but don't go! I've got 
one of those what-you-inay-call-*ein8. 
I mean one of those feelings about 
me that says, as plain as words, *' donH 
do iu' ** 

" AVhat, a presentiment, eh, Peck- 
er?" 

" Tliat*s the dictionary word for it, 
I believe, sir. Don't go !*• 

" Samuel Pecker, I must. If I go 
to my death, through going to Mar- 
ley Water, so be it ; I go !** He shook 
the bridle on the horse's neck, and 
the animal sped off at such a rate 
that by the tune Mr. Samuel Pecker 
had recovered himself suflji*iently to 
look up, all he could see of DarrcU 
Markham was a cloud of white dust 
hurrying over the darkening moor- 
land before the autumn wind. 

Mrs. Pecker stood under the wide 
thntehed porch of the Black Bear, 
watching the receding horsem.in. 

"Pour Master Darrell! Brave, 
generous, noble Master Darrell ! I 
only wish, for pretty Miss Mil]ic*cnt't 
sake, that CapUiin George Duke waa 
a little like him." 

"But sup]>ose Captain Georcje 
Duke wishes nothing of the kind ? 
How then. Mistress Pecker?" ^ 

Tlie person who thus answered Mrs. 
Pecker's soliloquy was a man of ave- 
rage height, dressed in a naval coat 
and three-cornered hat, who had come 
up to the inn doorway as quietly as 
the horseman had done half an hour 
before. 

For once the mgantic bosom of the 
unflinching Saran Pecker quailed be- 
fore one of the sterner sex : she al- 
most stammered, that great woman, 
as she said, *'I beg your pardon. 
Captain Duke, I was only a-think- 
ing !» 

" You were only a-thinking aloud. 
Mistress Pecker. So you'd like to 
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ice George Diike, of ITis ]irajest}*s 
gbip the Vulture^ a good-for-nothing, 
idling, reckless ne*er-do-well, likeDar- 
rell Markham, would you ?** 

"I tell you what it is, Captain; 
you're ^lis^s Millicent's husband, and 
if— if you was a puppy dog, and she 
was fond of you, tnere isn't a word 
I could bring myself to say against 
you, for the sake of that sweet youn^ 
lady. But don't yon speak one bad 
word of Master Darrell Markham, 
for that's one of the things that Sarah 
Pecker will never put up ii-ith, while 
she's got a tongue in ner bead and 
sharp nails of bcr own at her fingers' 
ends." 

The Captain burst into a long, 
ringing laugh; a laugh that had a 
silver music peculiar to itself. There 
were people in the town of Compton- 
on-thc-!Moor, in the seaport of Mar- 
ley Water, and on board His ]Mnjcs- 
ty's frigate the Vulture^ who said that 
there were times when that laugh had 
a cruel sound in its music, and was 
by no means good to hear. But what 
man in authority ever escaped the 
breath of slander, and why should 
Captain Duke be more exempt than 
his fellows ? 

" I forgive you, Mrs. Pecker,'' he 
said. "I forgive you. I can afford 
to hear people speak well of Darrell 
3Iarkham. Poor devil, I pity him !" 
With which fnendly remark the Cap- 
tain of the Vulture strode across the 
threshold of the inn, and on the door- 
step encountered Mr. Samuel Pecker, 
who had, afler his solemn adjuration 
to Darrell Markham, re-entered the 
hostelry by a side door that led 
through the stable yard. 

If Captain George Duke, of His 
3Injesty's navy, had been a ghost, his 
a2>poarance on the step of the inn 
door could scarcely have more asto- 
nished the mild Samuel Pecker. lie 
started back^ and stared at the naval 
officer with his weak blue eyes 
0|>ened to their very widest ex- 
tent. 

" Then yon didnt go. Captain ?*• 

" Then I didn't go ? Didn't go 
where ?" 



" Didn't go to I^Iariey Water ?" 

" Go to Marley Water ! No ! AVho 
said I was going ?" 

The small remnant of manly cou- 
rage left in Mr. Samuel Pecker after 
his surprise, was quite knocked out 
of him by the energetic tone of the 
Captain, and ho murmured mildly, — 

^^ Who said so ? Oh ! no one par- 
ticular ; only, only yourself!" 

The Captain laugned his own ring- 
ing laugh once more. 

^^ / said so, / said so, Samuel ? 
When ?" 

" Half an-hour ago. When you 
asked me the way there." 

"When I asked you the way to 
Marley Water f Why I know the 
road as well as I know my own quar- 
ter-deck." 

" Tliat's what struck me at the 
time, Captain, when you stopped 
your horse at this door and asked me 
the way. I must say I thou;;ht it was 
odd » ^ 

" I stopped my horse ! When ?** 

" Half an-hour ago." 

"Samuel Pecker, I haven't been 
across a horse to-day. I'm not over- 
attached to the brutes at the best of 
times, but to-night I'm tired out with 
my journey from London, and I've 
just come straight from my wife's 
tea-table, where I've been drinking a 
dish of sloppy bohca and going to 
sleep over woman's talk." 

" And yet Parson Bendham says 
there's no such things as ghosts l" 

" Samuel Pecker, you're drunk." 

" I haven't tasted a mug of beer 
this day. Caption. Ask Sarah." 

"That he hasn't. Captain," re- 
sponded his spouse to this appeal. 
" I keep my eye upon him too snarp 
for that." 

"Then what's the fool wool-ga- 
thering about. Mistress Sally ?" said 
the Captain, rather angrily. 

" Lord have mercy upon ns f I 
don't know," replied Mrs. Pecker, 
scornfully ; " he*s as full of fincies aa 
the oldest woman in all Cumberland ; 
he's always a-seein' of ghosts, and 
hobgoblins, and windin'sheeta, and 
all sorts of dismals," added the land- 
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ln»ly, conteinptuonsly, "and unset- 
lliii' his mind lor business and book- 
kcepin'. I haven't common patience 
with him, that I han't." 

Mrs, Pecker was very fond of in- 
forming people of this fact of lier 
ttmall stock of common patience in 
the matter of Samuel, her husband ; 
and as all her actions went to confirm 
her words, she was no doubt pretty 
generally believed. 

"Oh! never mind, it's no conse- 
quence, and it's no business of mine," 
said the lan<llord with abject meek- 
ness ; " there was three of us that 
seen him, that's all 1" 

"Tlireo of you as seen whom?" 
asked the Captain. 

"As see nim, as see " 

the landlord gave a peculiar dry gulp 
just here, as if the ghost of some- 
thing was choking him, and he was 
trying to exorcise it by swallowing 
hard, — " three of us sec — it P^ 

"It? What?" 

"The Captain that stopped on 
horseback at this door half-an-hour 
ago, and asked me the way to Mar- 
ley Water." 

Captain Duke looked very hard 
into the face of the speaker ; looked 
thuughtfully, gravely, earnestly at 
him, with bright, searching brown 
eyes ; and then again burst out laugh- 
ing louder than before. So much was 
he amused by the landlord's asto- 
nished and awe-stricken face, that he 
laughed all the way across the low old 
hall, laughed as he opened the door 
of the oak room in which the gen- 
teeler visitors at the Bear were ac- 
customed to sit, laughed as he threw 
himself back into the great wooden 
chair by the fire, and stretched his 
legs out upon the stone hearth, till 
the heels of his boots rested acainst 
the iron dogs, laughed as he called in 
Samuel PecKcr, and could hardly or- 
der his favourite beverage — rum 
punch — for laughing. 

The room was empty, and it was to 
be observed that when the door had 
closed ujion the landlord. Captain 
Duke, though he still laughed, some- 
thing contracted the muscles of his 



face, while the pleasant light died 
slowly out of his handsome brown 
eyes, and gave place to a settled 
gloom. 

When the punch was brought him, 
he drank three glasses one after ano- 
ther. But neither the ^reat wood 
fire blazing on the wide nearth, nor 
the steaming liquid, seemed to warm 
him, for he shivered as he drank. 

He shivered as ho drank, and pre- 
sently he drew his chair still closer 
to the fire, planted his feet upon the 
two iron dogs, and sat looking darkly 
into the red, spitting, hissing blaze. 

"My incubus, ray shadow, my 
cnrse 1 he said. Only six words, 
but they expressed the hatred of a, 
lifetime. 

By and bye a thought seemed snd- 
denly to strike him, he sprang to his 
feet, so rapidly that he overset the 
heavy, highbacked oaken chair, and 
strode out of the room. 

On the other side of the hall was 
situated the common parlour of the 
inn ; the room in which the trades- 
men of the town met every evening, 
the oak-room b<*ing sacred to a su- 
perior class of travellers, and to such 
men as the doctor, the lawyer, and 
Cai)tain Duke. The common par- 
lour was full this evening, and a loud 
noise of talking and laughter pro- 
ceeded from the open door. 

To this door the Captain went, and 
removing his hat from his clustering 
aubtirn curls, which were tied behina 
with a ribbon, he bowed to the merry 
little assembly. _ 

They were on their feet in a mo- 
ment ; Captain George Duke, of IHs 
Majesty's ship the Vtdture^ was a 
great man at Compton-on-the-Moor ; 
his marriage with the only child of 
the late squire identifying him vrith 
the place, to which he was otherwise a 
stranger. 

" Sorry to disturb yon, gentlemen,** 
he said, graciously; "is Pecker 
here ?" 

Pecker was there, but so entirely 
crestfallen and subdued that, on bear- 
ing himself asked for, he emerged 
from the head of the table, like some 
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melancholy male Aphrodite rising 
from the sea, and uttered not a word. 

" Pecker, I want to know the ex- 
act time,** said the Captain. "My 
watch is out of order, and Mistress 
Duke has been so much occupied with 
reading Mr. Richardson's romances 
and nursing her lap-dog, that all the 
clocks at the cottage are out of order, 
too. What is it by your infallible 
oaken clock on the stairs, Samuel ?" 

The landlord rubbed his two little 
podgy hands through his fmip, sandy 
hair, and seeming to feel better afler 
that slight refreshment, retired si- 
lently to execute the Captain's order. 
A dozen stout silver turnip-shaped 
chronometers, and great leather-en- 
cased Tompion watches, were out in 
a moment. 

"Half-past seven by me;*' "a 
quarter to eip^ht ;" " twenty minutes, 
Captain!" He might have had the 
choice of half-a-dozen difiercnt times 
had he liked, but he only said, quiet- 

"Thank you, gentlemen, very 
much; but Pll regulate my watch by 
Pecker's old clock, for I think it keeps 
truer time than the church, the mar- 
ket, or the jail.** 

" The jail's pretty true to time at 
eight o'clock on a Monday morning 
sometimes, though, Captain, isn't it ?" 
said a little shoemaker, the wit of the 
village. 

" Not half true enough sometimes, 
Mr. Tomkins,** said the Captain, 
winding up his watch, with a grave 
smile playmg round his well-shaped 
mouth. "If everybody was hung 
that deserves to be hung, Mr. Tom- 
kins, there^d be more room in the 
world for honest people. Well, Sa- 
muel, what's the exact time ?" 

"Ten minutes to eight. Captain 
Duke, and such a night ! I looked 
out of the staircase window, and. the 
sky's so black that it seems as if it 
would fall down upon our heads, if 
it wasn't for the wind a-stopping of iu" 

" Ten minutes to eight ; that's all 
right,** said the Captam, putting his 
watch into his pocket. He turned to 
leave the room, but stopped at the 



door and said, "Oh, by-the-bye, 
worthy Samuel, at what time did you 
see my ghost ?** He laughed as he 
asked the question, and looked round 
at the company with a smile and a 
malicious wink in the direction of the 
subdued landlord. 

" Compton church clock was strik- 
ing seven as he rode away across the 
moor. Captain. But dont ask me 
anything, don't, please, talk to me,** 
he said forlornly; "it*s no conse- 
quence, it*8 not any business of mine, 
it doesnt matter to anybody, but 

** he paused and repeated the 

swallowing process, "Z«ow itP* 

The customers at the Black Bear 
were not generally apt to pay very 
serious attention to any remark ema- 
nating from the worthy landlord, but 
these three last words did seem to 
rather impress them, and they stared 
with scared faces from Samuel Pecker 
to the Captain, and from the Captain 
back to Sanmel Pecker. 

" Our jolly landlord has been a lit- 
tle too free with his own old ale, gen- 
tlemen,*' said George Duke. " Good 
nighu" 

lie left the room, and, returning to 
the oak parlour, flung himself once 
more into his old moody attitude over 
the blazing logs; staring gloomily 
into the red chasms in the burning 
wood ; craggy cliffs and deep abysses, 
down which ever and anon some dy- 
ing ember fell like a suicide 2)lunging 
from the summit of a cliff to the fa- 
thomless gulf below. 

The creat brown eyes of the Cap- 
tain looked straight and steadily into 
the changing pictures of the fire. He 
was so entirely different a creature to 
that man whose gay voice and light 
laugh had just resounded in the com- 
mon parlour of the inn, that it would 
have been difficult for any one having 
seen him in one place to recognise 
him in the other. 

He was not lon^ alone, for present- 
ly Nathaniel Halloway the miller, 
aropped in, and joined the Captain 
over his punch ; and by-and-bye AU 
tomey Selgood and Mr. Jordan the 
surgeon — Dr. Jordan, /xir exceikiiee^ 
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llirongliout Compton — came in, arm- 
in-aria. Tlic four men were very 
friendly, antl they sat drinking, smok- 
inir, and talking politics till midnight, 
wiien Captain George Duke started 
from his seat and was for breaking 
up the party. 

"Twelve o'clock from the tower 
of Compton church,** he s:iid, as he 
rose from the table. "Gentlemen, 
I've a pretty young wife waiting for 
me at home, and I've half a mile to 
walk b<»fore I get home ; I shall leave 
you to finish your punch and your 
convei*sation without me." 

Nathaniel Ilalloway sprang to his 
feet. " Captain Duke, you're not go- 
ing to leave us in this shabby fashion. 
You're not on your own quarter- 
deck, remember ; and you're not go- 
ing to have it all your own way. As 
for the pretty little Admiral in petti- 
coats at home, you can soon make it 
straight with her. Stop and finish 
the punch, man!" and the worthy 
miller, on whom the evening's pota- 
tions had had some little effect, caught 
hold of the Captain's gold-laced cuff 
and tried to prevent his leaving the 
room. 

George Duke shook him lightly off, 
and 0]>ening the door that led into 
the hall, went out, followed by the 
miller and his boon companions, Dr. 
Jordan and Lawyer Selccood. 

The house, which hadl)ecn so quiet 
five minutes before, was now all bus- 
tle and confusion. First and fore- 
most there was worthy ^listress Sa- 
rah Pecker alternately bewailing, la- 
menting, and scolding at the very 
extrcinest altitude of her voice. Then 
there was Samuel, her husband, pale, 
aghast, and useless, getting feebly into 
everybody's way, and rapidly sinking 
■ beneath the combined effects of in- 
! ward stupefaction and universal con- 
j tumely. Then there was the ostler 
j and two rosy-faced, but frightened- 
looking chambermaids clinging to 
each other and to the cook-maid and 
the waiter ; and in the centre of the 
hall the one cause of all this alarm 
and emotion lay stretched in the arms 
of two men, a letter-carrier and a 



fann labourer. Yes, with 3iIi*R. Sarah 
Pecker kneeling by his side, adjurin^^ 
bim to speak, to move, to open his 
heavy eye-lids ; silent^ motionless, and 
rigid, lay that Darrell Markham who 
five hours before had started in full 
health and strength for the little sea- 
port of Marley Walter. 

" We kicked over him in the path,** 
said one of the men ; " me and J im 
Bowlder here of Squire Morrises at 
the Grange ; we come slap upon him 
in the dark, so dark that we couldn*t 
see whether he was a man or a dead 
sheep; but we got bim up in our 
arms and felt that he was stiff with 
cold and damp — ^he might be murder- 
ed or he might be frozen ; there was 
some wet about his chest and his le(t 
arm, and I knew by the feel of it, thick 
and slimy, that it was blood ; and me 
and Jim Bowlder, we raised him be- 
tween us, heels and head, and carried 
him straight here." 

" AVho is it, what is it ?" asked Cap- 
tain Duke, advancing into the very 
heart of the little crowd. 

" Your wife's nearest kinsman and 
dearest friend. Captain ; Miss Milli- 
cent's first cou^jin, Darrell Markham! 
Murdered! murdered on the moor- 
land road from here to Marley Wa- 
ter." 

" Not above a mile from here, mis- 
sus," interj)oscd the labourer who had 
picked up the wounded man. 

" Darrell Markham ! my wife's 
cousin, Darrell Markham ! What did 
he come here for ? What was he do- 
ing in Compton ?" The dark brown 
eyes looked straight down at the still 
face lying on the letter-carrier's shool- 
der, and dripping wet with the vine- 
gar and wat'ir with which Mistress 
Pecker was bathing the sufferer's fore- 
head. 

" What did he come here for ? He 
came here to be murdered ! lie came 
here to have his precious life taken 
from him upon Compton Moor, poor 
do^r lamb, poor dear lamb 1" sobbed 
Mrs. Pecker. 

During all this confusion, Lucas 
Jordan, the surgeon, slid qiiietly be- 
hind the little crowd, and taking Dar- 
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rcll 3Iarkhara*s arm in his hand, de- 
liberately slashed open his coat sleeve 
from the cuff to the shoulder with the 
scissors banging at Mi's. Pccker^s 
waist. 

"A basin, Molly," he said quietly. 
The terrified chambermaid brought 
him one in her shaking hands and held 
it under DarrelPs arm. 

" Steadily, my girl," said the doc- 
tor, as he drew out the lancet and in- 
serted it in the cold and ritnd arm. 
The blood trickled slowly and fitfully 
from the vein. 

" Is he dead, is ho dead, Mr. Jor- 
dan ?" cried Sarah Pecker. 

" No more than I am, ma*am — ^no 
more than I am, Mrs. Pecker. A 
pistol bullet through the right arm, 
shivering the bone above the elbow. 
He has lahited from the loss of blood 
and the coldness of the night air. A 
few bruises and contusions from falling 
off his horse and a wound in the scalp 
from the sharp pebbles on the road ; 
nothing more !'* 

Nothing more f It seemed so little 
to these territied people, who a mi- 
nute before had thought him dead, 
that jNIrs. Pecker, albeit unused to the 
melting mood, caught the surgcon^s 
hand between her two fat palms and 
covered it with kisses and tears. 

" So this is Darrell ^larkham," said 
the Captain, thoughtfully ; " Darrell 
the irresistible ; Darrell that was to 
have married his cousin Millicent, now 
my wife. Hum, a fair young man 
with auburn ringlets and a straight 
nose ! No fear of his life, you say, 
doctor?" 

" None, unless fever should super- 
vene ; which heaven forbid.'* 

"But if it should, how then?" 

" Every fear. With theso excita- 
ble teni|K?raments *• 

" His temperament is excitable?" 

" Extremely excitable f An acci- 
dent such as this is very likely to re- 
sult in fever ; fever may produce de- 
lirium. Mrs. Pecker, he must bo kept 
very quiet, ho must sec no one — that 
is to say, no one whoso presence can 
bo in the least oalcnlated to agitato 
him." 



" I'll keep watch at his door my- 
self, doctor, and I should like to see," 
said the worthy matron, glaring 
vengefully at her small spouse, "I 
should very much like to see the per- 
son thatil dare to disturb him by so 
much as breathing." Tlie landlord 
of the Black Bear left off breathing 
on the instant, as if he imagined him- 
self called upon to exist in future 
without the aid of that useful exercise. 

"We must get him upstairs at 
once, Mrs. Pecker," said the doctor. 
"We must get him into your quietest 
room and your most comfortable bed, 
and we must lose no time about it.** 

At the doctor^s direction, the let- 
ter-carrier and the farm labourer re- 
sumed their station at the head and 
feet of Darrell 3Iarkham, the ostler 
assisting them. The three men had 
just raised him in their arma, when 
he lifted his left hand to his damp 
forehead and slowly opened his eyes. 

The three men stopped, and Mrs. 
Pecker scrcame<I aloud, " Oh, be joy- 
ful, he isn't dead ! Master Darrell, 
speak to us, dear, and tell us you^re 
not dead." 

The blue eyes looked dimly into the 
scared faces crowding round. 

"He shot ine. He robbed me of 
the letter to the king, and of my 
purse. He shot me in my arm." 

" Who shot you, my darling? Who 
shot you. Master Darrell, dear ?" cried 
Mrs. Peckor. 

Tlie young man looked at her with 
a vacant stare ; evidently half uncon- 
scious of where he was, and of the 
identity of those around him. Pre- 
sently he took his blood-shot eyes 
from her face, and his gaze wandered 
round amongst the other spectators. 
From the landlord to the chamber- 
maid, from the chambermaid to the 
letter-carrier, from the letter-carrier 
to the doctor, from the doctor to Cap- 
tain George Duke, of bis Majesty^s 
ship the Vrdture. 

The blue eyes opened to thdr 
widest distension with a wild stare. 

" 77ia^ that*8 the man P 

•* What man, Master Darrell f " 

" The man who shot me,** 
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"I thought we should have him 
delinous," said the doctor, under hb 

breath. 

Captain Dulce*8 dark eyebrowa fell 
lowcr'mgly over his brown evea, and 
a black "shade spread itself about his 
liauilsumc face. 

"You're dreaming, darling," said 
Mrs. Pecker, soothingly. "What 
man, dear, and where is he ?" 

Darrell Markhani slowly lifted his 
unwounded arm and pointed with a 
white and slentler hand full at the 
dark face of the Captain of the Vul- 
ture. 

** There!** he said, half raising 
himself in the arms of the men sup- 
porting him, and with the effort he 
sank back once more unconscious. 

" I thought so," muttered Captain 
Duke. 

"So did I, Captain,'* res|X)nded 
the doctor. " We shall have him in 
a high fever, and then he may go off 
likethe snuff of a candle." 

"And he must be kept cjuiet?" 
asked the Captain, as they earned the 
Mounilcd man up the wide oak stair- 
case. 

" He must be kept quiet, Captain, 
or ni not answer for his life. I've 
known him from a boy, and I know 
any strong exeiieinent will throw him 
into a brain fever." 

" Poor fellow ! lie's a kinsman of 
mine, by my marriage with his cou- 
sin ; though Pm afraid there's not 
much love lost between us on that 
score. And this b the first time 
we've met. St ranee !" 

"There's a good deal in life that 
is strange. Captain Duke," said the 
doctor, sentenliouhly. 

" There is, doctor," answered the 
sailor. " So Darrell Markham, tra- 
velling from Conjpton to ]\Iarley 
Water, has been shot by a person or 
persons unknown. Very strange !" 
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]^IiLLicENT Dure sat alone in her 
little parlour on this autunm liigfat^ 
with the high wind howling and 
whistling round her windows, trjring 
to read ^Slr. Richardson*8 last novel ; 
a well thumbed little volume, cnibd* 
lished with small oval engravinca^ 
which had been lent to her by the 
wife of the curate of Compton-ou-the» 
Moor. But she couldn't read; the 
book drop})ed out of her bauds, and 
she fell a rousing over the low fire 
and listening to the wind disporting 
itself in the chimney. It is Kora»> 
thing to be able to look at Mrs. Milli* 
cent Duke, as she sits quietly by her 
lonely hearth, with one white hand 
sup]>orting her small head, and with 
her elbow leaning on the stiff horse- 
hair-cushioned arm of the chair in 
which she is seated. 

It is a very fair and mrlish face 
upon which the fitful firelight trem- 
bles ; now illumining one cheek with 
a soft red glow, now leaving it in 
shadow as the fiamc shoots up or dies 
out of the scattered embers on the 
health. A very fair and girlish face, 
with delicate features and softly dark- 
blue eyes, that leave a sad shadow in 
their softness — a shadow as of tears 
long dried but not forgotten. There 
arc pensive lines, too, about the mouth 
which do not tell of an entirely happy 
youth; sorrow and Millicent Dulce 
have met each other face to face, and 
have been companions and be<1fellows 
before to-night. But in spite of this 
pensive sadness which shadows her 
Dcauty, or jierhaps by very virtue of 
this sadness, which refines the beauty 
it shadows, Millicent Duke is a very 
pretty girl. It is difficult to tliint 
of her as a married woman ; there is 
such an air of extreme youth about 
her, such a girlish, almost childish 
timidity in her manner, that, as her 
husband — not too loving or tender a 
husband at the best of tinu*s— is npl 
to say, " it is as diflicult to deal with 
Alilliuent as with a baby, for yoa 
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never know when she may begin 
whimpering like a spoiled child as she 
is." There are people in Compton- 
ou-the-^Ioor who remember the time 
when the spoiled child never whim- 
pered, and when n gleam of spring 
sunshine was scarcely a brighter or 
more welcome thing to fall across a 
man's pathway than the radiant face 
of Millicent Markham ; but this was 
in the good days long departed, when 
her fatlicr, the squire, was living, and 
when she used to ride about the 
country roads on her pretty white 
pony, accompanied and protected by 
ner cousin and dearest fnend, Darrell 
Markham. 

She is peculiarly sad this nicht. 
The shrill wind whistling at the lat- 
ticed ca^tements makes her shiver to 
the heart ; she draws the skirt of her 
grey silk petticoat over her shoulders, 
and drags the heavy chair nearer to 
the low fire; she has sent her one 
servant, a strapping country girl, to 
bed long ago, and she cannot get any 
more fuel to heap upon the wide 
hearth. The wax candles have burnt 
low in the quaint old silver candle- 
sticks; ten, eleven, twelve have 
struck, with long dreary intervals 
between each time of striking, from 
the tower of Compton church, and 
still no Captain Duke. 

^'Ile is happier with them than 
with me," she said, mournfully. 
"Who can wonder? They make 
him smile; I can only weary and 
annoy him with my wretched pale 
face." She looked up as she spoke 
at an oval mirror on the wainscot 
opi>osite to her, and saw this sad nale 
Hice reflected by the faint light or the 
low fire and the expiring candles. 
** Ai»d they once called me a pretty 
girl ! I think he would scarcely know 
me now !" she said, with a sign. 

The long hour after midnight 
drags^ed itself out, and as one o'clock 
struck with a dismal sound vibrating 
drearily along the empty street, she 
heard the tharp stroke of her hus- 
liand's footstep on the pavement, 
^he s])nmg from her chair nurriedly, 
and ran out into the narrow passage; 



but just as she was about to with- 
draw the bolts, she paused suddenly, 
and laid her hand upon her heart. 
**• What is the matter with me to-night 
— what is the matter, I wonder?" 
she murmured; "I feel as if soma 
great unhappiness were coming, yet 
what more unhappiness can come to 
me?" 

Her husband knocked impatiently 
at the door with his sword-hnt, as she 
fumbled nervously with the bolts. 

" Were you listening at the door, 
]^Iillicent, that yon open it so quickp 
ly ?" he asked, as he entered. 

"I heard your footstep in the 
street, George, and hurried to let yon 
in. You are very late," she added, 
as he strode into the parlour, and flung 
himself into the chair she bad been 
sitting in. 

" Oh, a complaint, of course," he 
said, with a sneer. "Fve a great 
deal to keep me at home, certainly," 
he mutterea, looking round — ** a cry- 
ing wife and a bad fire." lie turned 
his back to her, and bent over the 
embers, trying to warm his hands at 
the red light left in them. She seat- 
ed herself at the slender-legged po- 
lished mahogany table, and taking up 
Mr. Richardson^s neglected novel, 
pretended to read it by the last glim- 
mer of the two candles. 

Presently be said, without once 
turning round to look at her, without 
once clianging his stooping posture 
over the fireplace, without once ad- 
dressing her by name; "There's 
been an accident down there !" 

" An accident !" She dropped her 
book, and looked up with an expres- 
sion of vague alarm. "An accident! 
Oh, I am sorry; but what acci- 
dent?" 

Though there was an accent of 
gentle pity in her voice, there was 
still a slight bewilderment in her 
manner, as if she were so preoccupied 
by some sad thougtits oi her own as 
scarcely to be able to understand bis 
words. 

As he did n6t answer her first ques- 
tion, she asked again, " What acd- 
dent, George ?" 
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*' A man half killed by liigliway- 
nion on Coiiiptoii Moor.'* 

" But not killod, George— not kill- 
ed?" sbe asked, anxiously, but still 
with that half-i)rcoccupicMl manner, 
as if, in spite of herself, she could not 
quite concentrate her mind upon the 
fiubjeet of which her husband was 
speaking. 

"Not killed, no; but all but killed, 
don't I tell you ?** s.iid the Captain. 
"Just the tos»-up of a guinea whe- 
ther he lives or dies. And a h.and- 
sonic fiiir-haired lad enough," he 
.added, half to himself— "a handsome, 
fair-faced, Hiir-haired lad enough. 
Poor devil I" 

" I am very sorry," she said, gen- 
tly; and as her husband did not stir 
from his seat by the fire, she took up 
lier book once more, and began por- 
ing over the small, old-fashioned type. 
Her husband turned and looked at 
lur as she sat bending over the light, 
and after watching her for a few 
minutes with an angry glinmier in his 
handsome brown eyes, said, with a 
scornful laugh — 

" Heaven bless these novel-readinjn: 
women! The death of a fellow- 
creature is little enough to them as 
Ions; as iMiss Clarissa is reconciled 
with her lover, and Mistress Pamela's 
virtue is rewarded in the sixth volume ! 
Here's a tender, compassionate crea- 
ture for you ! cries over Sir Charles 
Grandison, and doesn't so much as 
ask me who it is that is lying between 
death and life in the blue room down 
at the Black Bear !" 

SIic looked up at him with a fright- 
ened face, as if she were used to hard 
words, and used to warding them off 
by apologetic speeches, and said hesi- 
tatingly — 

" I beg your pardon, George I In- 
deed I am not unfeeling. I ani sorry 
for this poor wounded, half-dying 
man, whoever he may be. If I could 
do anything to serve him, or to com- 
fort him, I would do it. I would do 
it at whatever oi>st to myself. What 
more c:ni I say, George r* 

"And they talk about a woman^s 
curiosity !'• he cried, with a mocking 



laugh ; " even now she doesn't ask 
me who the wounded mah is." 

" I do, I do, George. Poor crea- 
ture ! who is he ?" 

He paused for a few moments after 
her question. She had risen from her 
seat and stood at the table trying: to 
revive the drooping wick of the last 
of the two candles left burning. Tlio 
Cantain turned his chair full round, 
and watched her pale face as he said, 
slowlv and distinctly — 

'* \ our first cousin, Darrell Mark- 
ham I" 

She uttered a cry ; not a shrill 
scream, but a faint, pitiful cry ; aud 
lifted her two little hands wildly to 
her head. She remained in this atti- 
tude f<>r some minutes, quite still, 
quite silent, and then sank quietly 
into her old position at the table. 
Her husband watched her all the 
time with a sneering smile .and bright 
glitter in his eyes. 

" Darrell ! my cousin Darrell dead ?" 

"Not dead. Mistress uMilliccnt; 
not quite so bad as that. Your dear, 
fair-haired, pretty-faced cousin is not 
dead, my sweet loving wife; he is 
only — dying." 

"Lying m the blue room at the 
Black Bear," she repeated the words 
he had said a few minutes before, in 
a distracted manner, very painful to 
look upon. 

" Lyin^ in the blue room at the 
Bear. \ es, the blue room, number 
four, on the long corridor. You 
know the chamber well enough ; have 
you not been there often to see your 
father's old house-keeper, the mari- 
ner's widow, at least the innkeeper's 
wife r 

"Trembling between life and 
death ?" she said, in the same bal£> 
conscious, pitiful tone. 

" He was ! Heaven knows how he 
may be now. That was half-an-hour 
ago ; the scale may be turned by this 
time ; he may be dead !'* 

As he said the last word, she 
sprang from her seat, and, without 
once looking at him, ran hurriedly to 
the outer door. She had her hand 
upon the bolts, when she cried out itt 
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a tone of dismal nnguish, " Oh ! no, 
no, no !" and dropped down on her 
knei^s, with her head leaning against 
the lock of the door. 

'IIjc Captain of tlie Vulture follow- 
ed her every movement with his eyes, 
and as she fell on her knees, he said — 

" You were going to run to him I" 

For the first time since Darrell 
Markham^s name had been mentioned, 
iihe looked at her husband; not 
mournfully, not reproachfully, least 
of all fearfully ; bold, hridit, and de- 
Han t, her blue eyes looked across the 
narrow passage and the little parlour 
into his. 

" I was.'' 

" Tlien, why not go ? You see I 
am not cruel ; I do not stop yon. 
You are free! Go! Shall 1 oi)en 
the door for you ?" 

She lilled herself with an effort 
upon her feet, still leaning for support 
against the street door. "No," she 
said, " I will not go to him ; I could 
do him no good; I might agitate 
him ; I might kill Iiim 1" 

The Captain bit his under lip, and 
the smile faded in his brown c\'cs. 

" But understand this, George 
Duke ; it is no fear of you which 
keeps me here ; it is no dread of your 
cruel words or more cruel looks that 
holds me from going to his side ; for 
if I could save him by my presence 
from one throb of pain, if I could 
give him by my love and devotion 
one moment's peace and comfort, and 
the town of Compton were one sea 
of raging fire, I would walk through 
that sea to do it.*' 

"That's a very pretty speech out 
of a novel," said her husband, "but 
I never very much believe in these 
j)retty speeches — perhaps I've a c^ood 
reason of my own for doubting them. 
I su))i>ose if Darrell ]\Iarkham asked 
for you with his dying breath you'd 
Uo to see him ; especially," ho added, 
with his old sneer, " as Compton isnH 
a s<*a of iire." lie rose as he said 
this, and came out into the passage, 
where she stood. Sho sprang to- 
wards him, and caught his arm con- 
vulsively between her two little 



hands. " Did he, did he, did he ?" 
she cried, passionately ; " did Darrell 
ask to see me? Oh, George Duke, 
on your honour as a gentleman, as a 
sailor, as a trusted servant of his 
gracious ^lajesty, by your hope in 
Heaven, by your faith in God, di«l 
Darrell Markham ask to see me ?" 

He kept her waiting for his answer 
as he slowly lit a wax ta|>er at the 
flickering flame in tbc high candle- 
stick. 

" I shan't say no, and I shanU say 
yes," he said ; " I'm not going to 
be go-between for you and him. 
Good night," he added, passing her 
in the passage, and going slowly up 
the stairs ; " if you've a mind to sit 
up all night, do so, by all means. It's 
on the stroke of two, and I'm tired. 
Good night!" 

He strode up stairs, and entered a 
little sleeping room over the parlour 
in which they had been seated. It 
was sim))ly but handsomely furnished, 
and the most exquis^ite neatness pre- 
vailed in all its arrangements. A 
tiny fire burned on the heaj-th, but 
though the Captain shivered, it was 
to the window he directed his steps, 
lie opened it very softly, and leaned 
out, as the clocks struck two. "I 
thought so," he said, as he heard the 
faint rattle of the bolts and the creak- 
ing of a door. " By the heaven 
above me, I knew she would go to 
bim !" 

The faint echoes of a lij^ht and 
rapid footstep broke the silence of 
the quiet street. "And the least 
agitation might be fatal!" said the 
Captain of the VuUurCy as he soflly 
closed the casement window. 

Darrell Markham lay in a death- 
like 6tu]>or in the blue chamber at 
the Black Bear. IVIr. Jordan, the 
doctor, had declared that his shat- 
tered arm, if it ever was set at all, 
could not be set for some days to 
come. In the meantime Mrs. Sar:ih 
Pecker had received directions to 
bathe it constantly with a cooling 
lotion, but on no account, should the 
young man again return to ccmsciouft- 
nessi was the worthy landlady of the 
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niclc r>t»i\r to iVislurb liiin whli cither 
lamentations or inquiries; neither 
was she, at liaznrd of his life, to 
atimit any one into the room but the 
OiH'tor hiin>clf. M rs. Pecker <levoted 
herself to her <lulies as nurse to tlie 
wounileii man with a sjooil will, 
merely remarking that she shcMihl 
very nuieh like to see the indivitlual, 
male or female, as wouM eonic anigh 
him, to worrit or to vex him ; ** for if 
ii was the i»arson of the parish," she 
Kiid, with iletermination, "he mustnH 
Fet niueli account on liis eyesight if 
lie tries to cireumvent Sarah Pecker.** 

" No one must come ani^^h him, 
once for all, and once and for ever,*' 
a«lded ^Irs. Pecker, sharply, as she 
fared about on the great staircase, 
and confronted a little crowd of ]>ale 
fices, for all the household thronged 
round her when she emerginl from 
the si<"k room in their eaixerness to 
^et titlings of Darrell Markham; 
*' and I wont have yo»',** she conti- 
nued, with esjK'cial acerbity, to her 
lord and master, the worthv Samuel, 
*' 1 wont have yon a comni* and a 
worrittin' with vour * Aint he better, 
Sarah ?' an<l ' Don't you think he'll 
get over it, Sarah?* and such like! 
"When a i>oor dear young gentleman's 
ann is shivered to a jelly," she said, 
a«ldressing herself genendly, " and 
"when a jwor dear young gentleman 
has been a lying left for dead on a 
lonely moor for ever so many cruel 
hours on a cold Octolwr night, he 
don't get over it in twenty minutes, 
no, nor yet in half an hour neither ! 
So what you've all got to do is just 
to go back to the kitchen, and sit 
there ouiet till one or other of you is 
wanted, for whatever Master l)arrell 
wants shall Ik; got I Yes, if he 
wanted the king's golden crown and 
seepire one of yon should walk to 
London and fetch *em !" Having 
thus declared her snpremc pleasure, 
Mrs. Pwker reascendcd the stairs, 
and re-entered the sick room. 

** If a person could be in two 
}»laces at once, any wav convenient," 
nnittered the landlord, as he with- 
drew Into the officer of the inn, 
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why I could account for it xaont 
easy ; but seein* they can*t, or scein* 
as how the i»arson says they can't, it's 
too nnich for me,** upon which Air. 
Samuel Pecker 8i*ated himself on a 
great settle before the kitchen fire, 
and beg:m to scratch his head feebly. 

**I think as Mr. Markham*a had 
himself shot in the ann, and she ain't 
over likely to be a comin* downstaire, 
I might venture on a mug of the 
eight penny," the landlord by and bye 
remarke<l, thoughtfully. 

Ilalf-]>.ist two by the eight-day 
clock on the stairs, and the landlord ' 
going to fetch himself this very mug 
of bi'or, w:ts arrested in the hall ty a 
feeble knocking at the stont oalcen 
door, closed and barred for the nij^ht ; 
for the doctor had determined on 
remaining with his patient till tbe 
following morning. 

Tlie candle nearly dropped from 
the hand of the nervous landlord. 
" Ghosts, I daresay," he muttered ; 
" Compton's full of 'em." The knock- 
ing was repealed ; this time a little 
louder. 

"They knocks hard for spirit*,'* 
said Samuel, " and they're pretty 
l>crscvering." Tlie knocking wan 
still continued, still growing louder. 
" Oh, then, I supi)osc I must," mur- 
mured ^Ir. Pecker, with a groan ; 
"but when I undoes the bolts what's 
the good ? Of course there's no 
one there." 

There was some one there, how- 
ever, for when ]SIr. Pecker had 
undone the Ijolts very slowly, and 
very cautiously, and with a great 
many half-suppressed but captious 
groans, a woman slid in at the narrow 
opening of the door, and before Mr. 
Pecker had recovered his surj>rise, 
crossed the hall, and made direct for 
the forbidden room in which Darrell 
Markham Lay. 

Terror of the vengeance of th© 
ponderous Sarah seized upon the soul 
of the landlord, and with an unwont- 
ed activity he ran forward, and 
intercepted the woman at the bottom 
of the btairn. 

"Yon mustn't, ma'am," he said, 
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"you mnstnt; excuse me, ma'am, 
but it's as much as mv life, or even 
the parson — ^j-es, ma am, Sarah !" 
thus vaguely the terrified Samuel. 

Tlie woman let the large grey hood 
which mufHed her face fall oack and 
said, "Don*t you know me, Mr. 
Pecker ? Tis I, Millicent, Millicent 
— Duke.** 

" You, Miss Millicent. You, 3Ir8. 
Duke. Oh, miss, oh, ma^am, your 
poor dear cousin !" 

" Mr. Pecker, for the love of mercy, 
don^t keep me from him. Stand out 
of the way, stand out of the way," 
she said, passionately ; ** he may die 
wliile you're t.a1king to me here.'* 

"But, ma'am, you mustnH go to 
him ; the doctor, ma'am, and Sarah, 
Miss 3Iillicent. Sarah, she was quite 
awful about it, ma'am.'* 

" Stand asitle," she said ; " I tell you 
a raging fire shouldn't stop me. Stand 
aside !" 

" No, ma'am — but Sarah !** 

Millicent Duke stretched out two 
slender white hands, and pushed the 
landlord from her way with a 
strength that sent him sliding round 
the polished oak banister of the low- 
est stair. She flew up the flight of 
stcpsi which brought her to the door 
of the blue room, and on the threshold 
found herself face to face with Mrs. 
Sarah Pecker, 

The girl fell on her knees, her pale 
hair falling loose about her shoulaers, 
and her long grey cloak trailing round 
her on the polished oaken floor. 

" Sarah, Sarah, darling, Sarah, dear, 
let me see him." 

" Not yon, not you, nor any one," 
said the landlady, stenily — " you the 
last of all persona, Mrs. Georce 
Duke." ^ 

The name strnck her like a blow, 
and she shivered under the cruelty 
of the thrust. 

"I^t me see him! — ^let me see 
him !" she said ; "his father's brother's 
only child— his first cousin — hit play- 
fellow — his friend — his dear and lov- 
ing friend — hii^— " 

"Wife that was to have been, 
lira. Dnke," interrupted the landlady. 



" Ilis wife that was to have been ; 
and never, never should have bceu 
another's. His loving, true, and happy 
wSfo, that would have been. Let me 
see him!" she cried piteously, hold- 
ing .lip her clasped nands to Mrs. 
Pecker. 

"The doctor's in there, do yon 
want him to hear you, Mrs. Duke ?" 

"If all the world heard me I 
wouldn't stop from asking you : Sarah 
let me see my cousin, Darrell Mark- 
ham !" 

The landlady — holding a candle in 
her hand, and lool;in^ down at the 
piteous face and tearful eyes all blind- 
ed by the loose, pale goMen hair — 
softened a little as she s:iid — 

" ^liss Millicent, the doctor has for- 
bidden a morUd crenlure to come 
anigh him ! — the doctor has forbidden 
a mortal soul to say one word to him 
that could disturb or agitate him ! 
and do yuu think the sight of your 
face wouldn't agitate him ?" 

" But he asked to see me, Sarah ; 
he spoke of me !" 

"When, Miss, iAIillicent?" Softening 
toward?* this pitiful i)ale face lookingup 
into hers, the landlady leaves off* call- 
ing her dead master's daughter by 
this new name of Mrs. Duke. " When, 
Miss Millicent ?" 

" To night— tonight, Sarah." 

" Master Darrell asked to see you I 
Who told you that?" 

" Captain Duke." 

" blaster Darrell hasn't said better 
than a dozen words this night. Miss 
Millicent; and those words were 
mad words, and never once s|K>ke 
your name." 

" But my husband said " 

"The Captain sent you here, 
then?" 

" No, no ; he didn't send* roe here. 
lie told me — at least, he gave roe to 
understand that Darrell had spoken 
of mc — had asked to see roe." 

" Your husband is a strange gentle- 
man. Miss Millicent." 

" Let me see him, Sarah, only let 
me see him. I wont speak one word, 
or breath one sigh ; only let me sea 
bim.- 
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Mrs. Pecker witlulrcw for a low 
moiiK'iits into the Uuo roc.iu, ami 
wliis|)eretl lo tlie doctor. MilliriMit 
Duki% still on her knees on the tlnv*- 
]u»ld of t!u* l)alf-o|Knetl door, strained 
her eyes as if she would have pierced 
throu«;h the thick oak that separated 
her from the wounded man. 

The hmdlady returned to the door. 
'* If you want to look at a corpse, 
Miss Millieent, vou mav come in and 
look at him, for he lies as still as one.** 

Slie took tlie kneelincj t^irl in her 
stout arms and half lifted her into the 
room, wlure, opposite a blazing fire, 
Darrell ^larkham lay unconscious on 
a irreat draperied four-post bed. His 
lK*ad was thr<»wn back upon t)ie pil- 
low, the fair hair dabbled with a lo- 
tion with which Mrs. Pecker had been 
bathing the scalp wound spoken of by 
the doctor, Millicent tottered to the 
bedside, and seating herself in an arm- 
chair which had lieen occupied by 
Sarah Pecker, took Darrell ^larkham's 
hand in her^ and pressed it to her 
tremulous lips. It seemed as if there 
was something mairical in this identic 
pressure, for the young man's eyes 
opened for the first time since the 
scene in the hall, and he looked at his 
cousin. 

" Millicent," he said, without any 
sign of surjuise, " dear Millicent, it is 
so good of you to watch me." She 
had nursed* him three years before 
through a dangerous illness, and in 
his delirium he <*onfused the present 
with the past, fancying that he was 
in his old room at Comptoii Hall, and 
that his cou>in had been watching by 
his bedside. 

"Call my uncle," he said, " cidl 
the squire ; I want to see him !" and 
then after a j»au>e he muttered, look- 
ing about him, "Surely this is not the 
old room— surely some one has alter- 
ed the room." 

** blaster Darrell, dear," cried the 
landl.uly, ** don't you know where 
vou are? With friends. Master 
Darrell, true and faithful friends. 
Don't you know, dear ?" 

** Yes, yes," he said, " I know, I 
know. I've lieeu lying out in the cold I 



I and mv arm is hurt. I reniciubor, 
■ Sally, I remember ; but iiiy head feels 
stningCy and I can scarce tell where I 
' am." 

" See here, Master Darrell, here^s 
Mistress Duke has come all the way 
from the other end of Compton on 
this bitter black night ou pur|K>se to 
see you." The good woman s:iid this to 
comfort the patient, but the utterance 
of that one name, Duke, recalled his 
cousin's marriage, and the young man 
exclaimed, bitterly, 

" Mistress Duke! yes, I remem- 
ber ;" and then turning his weary 
head upon the pillow, he cried with a 
su<lden energy, *' Millicent Duke, 
Millicent Duke, why do you come 
here to torture me with the ni^ht of 
you?" 

At this moment there arose the 
sound of some alter&ition in the hall 
below, and then the noise of two 
voices in dis)>ute and hurried foot- 
steps upon the staircase. I^Irs. Pecker 
ran to the door, but before she could 
reach it, it was burst violently open, 
and the Captain ofthe J'^wZ/j/re strode 
into the room. He was closel}- fol- 
lowed by the doctor, who walked 
straight to the bedside, exclaiming 
with suppressed passion, "I protest 
against this. Captain Duke; and if 
any ill conse<pience come of it, I 
hold you answerable for the mis- 
chief.''^ 

The Captain took no notice of this 
speech, but turning to his wife, said 
savagely, " Will it please you to go 
home with me. Mistress Millicent? 
It is near upon four o'clock, and a 
sick gentleman's room is scarce a fit 
place for a huly at such a time." 

Darrell Markham lifted himself up 
in the bed, and cried with a hystericnl 
laugh, "I tell you that's the man, 
Millicent ; Sarah, look at him. That 
is the man who sto]»ped me upon 
Compton-moor, shot me in the arm 
and rifled me of my purse." 

" Darrell! Darrell !'^ ened Millicent. 
** you do not know what you are say- 
ing. Tliat man is my husband." 

^ Your husband ! A highwayman I 
—a '' 
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Whatever word was on his lips re- 
mained unspoken, for he fell back in- 
sensible upon the pillow. 

" Cnotain George Duke,** said the 
sur^^con, laying his hand upon the 
patient's wrist, ^' if this man aies, you 
Iiave committed a murder.** 



CH.\PTER m. 



LOOKING BACK. 



Jonx HoMERTON the blacksmith 
only spoke advisedly when he said 
that the young squire, llingwood 
Markham, was ruining himself up 
in London. The simple inhabitants 
of villages are apt to exaggerate the 
dangers and the vices of that metro- 
polis of which thev form such strange 
ideas ; but in this case, honest blas- 
ter Ilomerton did not exaggerate, for 
the young squire was doing his best 
to push forward ui)on that smooth 
and easy highway, known as the road 
to ruin. 

Ringwood Markham was three 
years older than his sister Millicent, 
and six years younger than his Cousin 
Darrell ; for old Squire ^larkham had 
married late in life, and bad, shortly 
afler his marriage, adopted little Dar- 
rell, the only child of a younger 
brother, who had died early, leaving 
a small fortune to his orphan boy. 

Ringwood Markham in person 
closely resembled his sister. lie had 
the same pale, golden hair, the deep, 
limpid, blue eyes, the small features, 
and delicate pink and white complex- 
ion. But that which was charming 
in a girl of nineteen was only etfe- 
minate-looking in a man of three-and- 
twenty, and the old squire was vexed 
to see his beloved son grow up into 
nothing better than a pretty boy. A 
t:iir-l:ic«?d, dollish young coxcoml), the 
:idiniratioii of simpering school-girls 
and middlisaged women, and the 
ty|)e of the Strephons and Dainons 
who at that time overran our English 
poetry, 

Ringwood had always boon his 



fathcr^s favourite, to the exclusion 
even of pretty, loveable MilliciMit; 
and as his cousin Darrell grew to 
manhood, it vexed the old squire to 
see the elder, high-spirited and stal- 
wart, broad-chested and athletic, ac- 
complished in all manly occiipaiions ; 
a good shot, an expert swordMiian, 
a bold horseman, and a reckless, dare- 
devil, generous, thoughtless, open- 
hearted lad, while Rmgwood only 
thought of his iretty face and his em- 
broidered waistcoat, and loved the 
glittering steel ornaments of his 
sword-hilt far better than the blade 
of that weapon. 

It was hard for the squire to have 
to confess it, even to himself; but it 
was not the Jess a fact, that Ringwood 
Markham was a milksop. 

The old man concealed his mortifi- 
cation in the furthermost comer of 
his heart, and, with a very common 
order of justice, hated Darrell for be- 
in^ so superior to his son. 

jliis was how the pale face of sor- 
row first peeped in upon the little 
family group at Coinpton Hall. 

Darrell and Millicent had loved 
each other from thaX early childish, 
hut unforgotten day, on which the 
orphan boy peeped into his baby 
cousin^s cradle, and cried out at her 
pretty face and tiny rosy hands. 

I am not, perhaj>s, justifictl in say- 
ing that love on her side began so 
soon as this, but I know that it did 
on his ; and I know, too, that the first 
syllables cousin Milly ever lisped were 
those two simple sounds that shaped 
the name of Darrell. 

They loved each other from such 
an early age, and they loved each 
other so honestly and truly, that per- 
haps they were never, in the legiti- 
mate sense of the word, lovers. 

They had no pretty coquettish jea- 
lousies, no charming ouirrels and 
more charming reconciliations, no 
stolen meetings by moonlit nights; 
no interposition of bribed waiting- 
maids charged with dainty perfumed 
notes; no; they loved each />ther 
honestly and openly, with a calm un- 
changing aficction which had so littlo 
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iietnl of words l^^t few lookers-on 
would ])crb:ips have busi>ectcd its 
c|iu«'t <leptli. 

If the Hiuirc mw this <|:rowing at- 
lachmiMit b^tweon the young piople, 
he neillier favoured nor discourat^ed 
it. Ha had never cared nnich for 
MilliiiMit. J>he and her brother were 
the children of a woman whom he 
had married for the ^ake of a hand- 
some fortune, and who db.nl un- 
noticed and un regretted, and some 
people said, of a broken hi^art, be- 
fore Milliceut was a twelvemonth 
old. 

So things went on pretty smoothly. 
Millicent and Darrcll rode together 
through the shady green lanes, and 
over the stunted grass and heather 
on Coniplon ^loor, while Uingwood 
Idkd about the village, or lounged at 
the bar of the Black Bear, until a 
catastrophe occurred which changed 
the whole current of events. 

Danell and Uingwood Markham 
had a dcs|)cratc quarrel ; a (piarrol in 
which blows were struck and hard 
wonls spoken npini both sides, and 
which abru|>tlT endcil Darrell's resi- 
dence at Compton Hall. 

I have s:iid that Ringwood ^lark- 
ham was a coxcomb and an idler. 
There were not wanting those in 
Compton who railed him something 
worse than cither of these. There 
were >ome who ealled him a heartless 
coward and a liar, but who i»cver so 
spoke of him in the presence of his 
Mai wait cousin Darrell. 

The day came when Darrell him- 
self called him by these cruel names. 
lie had discovered a flirtation be- 
tween Ring wood and a girl of seven- 
teen, the daughter of a small farmer; 
a flirtation whieh, but for this timely 
fliscovery, might have ended in shame 
and desj»air. Scarlet with passion, 
the young man had taken his f*»ppish 
cousin by the collar of his velvet coat 
and draggc*d him straight into the 
presence of the father of the girl, 
saying, with an oath, such as was, 
unhappily, only too common a hun- 
dre<l yea 1*8 ago, — 

*' \ ou'd better keep an eyo on this 



I young man. Fanner Morrison, if yovt 
want to save your daughter from a 
scoundreL** 

RingwcKHl turned very white — ^bo 
was one of those who grew pale and 
not red with passion — and sprang at 
his cousin like a cat, caught at his 
throat as if he would have strangled 
him; but one swinging blow Irom 
Darrcirs fist laid the young uian on 
Farmer Morrison^s sanded floor, with 
a general illumination glitterin^^ bo- 
fore his daauled eyes. 

Darrcll btro<le back to the ITall, 
where he packed some clothes in his 
s.idd1e-bags, and wrote two* letters, 
one to his uncle, tellin,£; biin, 
abruptly enough, that he had knock* 
ed Uingwood down because he had 
found him acting like a nisi*al, and 
that he felt, as there was now l)ad 
bfood between them, they had better 
part. His second letter was address- 
ed to Milliceut, and was almost as 
brief^as the firstl He simply told her 
of the quarrel, adding, that be was 
going to Tendon to seek his fortune, 
and that he should return to claim her 
as his wife. 

He lell the letters on the higli 
chinmey-])iece in his bedroom, and 
went down to the stables, where he 
found his own nng Balmerino, and 
fastened his few possessions to the 
saddle, mounted the hoi*se in the yard, 
and rode slowly away from the house 
in which his boyhood and youth had 
been 8|>ent. 

Ringwood Markhara went home 
late at night with a pale face and a 
handkerchief bound about his fore- 
head. 

lie found his father sitting over a 
spark of fire in the oak parlour on 
one side of the hall. Tlie aoor of this* 
parlour wa^ ajar, and as the yonn<j 
man tried to creep past on his way 
up.vtairs, the squire chilled to him 
sharply, " Ringwood, come here.** 

lie cowered pulkily into the room, 
hanging his broken head down, and 
looking at the floor. 

"What's the matter with your head, 
Ringwood ?'* 

" Tlie |>4iny shied at some sheep on 
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the moor, and threw me against a 
stone/* muttered the younff man, 

"YouVe telling a lie, Kingwood 
Markhain. Tve a letter from your 
cou2^in Darrell in my pocket, l^ab, 
man ! youVe tlie first of the ^lark- 
hams that ever took a blow without 
plying it back with interest. You*ve 
your mother*8 milk-and-water dis- 
position, as well as your mother^s 
face.** 

" You needn't talk about her," said 
Kingwood, " you didn^t treat her too 
well, if folks speak the truth.** 

"Kingwood Markham, don*t pro- 
voke me. It*« grief enough to have 
a son that can*t take hb own part. 
Go to bed.** 

The young man left the room with 
the same slouching step with which 
lie had entered it. lie stole cautious- 
ly upstaii-s, for he thought his cousin 
Darrell was still in the house, and he 
had no wish to arouse that gentle- 
man. 

So Millicent was left alone at 
Compton Hall. Utterly alone, for 
F^he had now no one to love her. 

I think modern physiologists would 
have discovered in tlie nature of Milli- 
cent 3[arkham much to wonder at 
and to explain. It was a delicate 
and fragile piece of mechanism — very 
exquisite if you could only keep it in 
order, but terribly liable to be injur- 
ed or destroyed. She was not a clever 
girl — her intellectual amusements 
were of the simplest order ; an old 
romance would make her hap]»y for 
days, and she would cry over the 
mildest verses ever written bv starv- 
ing poets in garrets east of temple 
Bar. AVith her, the heart took the 
place of the mind. Appeal to her 
affection, and yon might make her 
what you pleased. If Darrell had 
asked her to learn Greek for his sake, 
she would have toiled valiantly 
through dreary obscurities of cram- 
mar, and seated herself meekly by his 
side to construe the hardest |>age in 
Homer. Love her, and her whole 
irntu.e expanded like some beautiful 
flower that spreads itself out to the 
morning sun. Withdraw this benign 



influence, and the same nature con- 
tracted into something smaller and 
meaner than itself—something easily 
crushed into any shape whatever by 
a little rough handling. 

Darrell, therefore, being gone, and 
dear old Sally Masterson having left 
the Hall to be mistress of the i31ack 
Bear, poor Millicent w.as abandoned 
to the tender mercies of her father 
and brother, neither of whom cared 
nnich more for her than they did for 
the meek white and liver-coloured 
spaniel that followed her about the 
house. So the delicate piece of me- 
chanism got out of order, and Milli- 
cent's days were devoted to novel 
reading and to poring over an em- 
broidered waistcoat-piece that was 
destined for Darrell, and the colours 
of which were dull and faded from 
the tears that had dropped upon the 
silks. 

She kept DarrelPs letter in her bo- 
som. In all the ways of the world 
she was as unlearned as in that day 
when Darrell had peeped in upon her 
asleep in the cradle, and she nad no 
more doubt that her cousin would 
make a fortui^e and return in a few 
years to claim her as his wife, than 
she had of her own existence. But 
in spite of this hope, the days were 
long and dreary, her father neglect- 
ful, her brother supercilious and disa- 
greeable, and her home altogether 
veiT miserable. 

Tlie bitterest misery was yet to 
come. It came in the person of a 
certain Captain George Duke, who 
dropped into Compton on his way 
from Marley Water to the metropo- 
lis, and who contrived to scrape ac- 
quaintance with Squire Markham in 
Uie best parlour at the Black Bear. 
Ca])tain George and Master King- 
wood became sworn fnends in a day 
or two, and the hearty sailor pro- 
mised to stop at Com))ton again on 
his return to his ship the Vulture. 

The simple villagers readily aeceptr 
ed Captain Duke as tlmt which he 
had represented himself, an oflicer of 
His Majestv*s navy ; but there were 
I)00]i1o \\\ the seaiK>it of Marley Wa- 
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ter who said that llic goiwl ghip 
whoso name was writt«'n down as tlie 
Vulture ill tiio Aihnirahy''8 books, 
was quite a tliir^rent class of vessel 
to the trim little crall which lay 
6oini*ti:ncs in a (jiiict corner of the 
t»bsciire harbour at Marlcy. There 
were inalicioas peoj>le who whisjKjred 
such words as ' privateer ! — i»irale I — 
slaver!' — but the most darmg took 
pood care only to whisner out of the 
Cai»tain's hearing, for Cieorge Duke\s 
sword was as often out of its scab- 
bard as in it, during his brief visits 
to the little S4»a-port. However it 
might be, handsome, rollicking, light- 
hearted, free-handed George Duke 
became a great favourite with Scpiire 
Markham an<l his son Kingw<u>d. 

Compton Hall rang night after 
night with the gay peals of his 
hearty laughter; corks flew, and 
glasses jingled, as the throe men sat 
np till midnight (a terrible liour at 
Compton) ovor their Burgundy and 
claret. It was in one of these half- 
drunken bouts that Sq\iire Mark- 
ham promised the hand of his daugh- 
ter Millicent to Captahi George 
Duke. 

" YouVe in love with her, George, 
and you sliall have her!" the old man 
sai<l; "I can give her a couj>le of 
thousand pounds at my death, and if 
anything should happen tollingwood, 
she'll be sole heire>s to the Compton 
T>roperty. You shall have her, my 
Dov ! t know there's some sneakin«x 
couHship been going on between 
]^Iilly and a broad-shouldered, fair- 
haired nej>hew of mine, but that 
shan't stand in your wav, for the lad 
IS no favourite with me; and if I 
choose to say it, my fine laek-a-daisi- 
cal miss shall marry 3'ou in a week's 
time." 

Captain Duke sprang froi» his 
chair, and wringing the snuire's hand 
in his, cried out with a lover's rnp- 
turc — 

"She*s the prettiest girl in Eng- 
land ! and I'd sooner have her than 
any duchess at St. James's." 

"She*« ]»retty enough as for that," 
said Uingwood, huperciliously, "and 



sheM be a deal prettier if slic was not 
always whimi)enng." 

Fanner ^lorrison could have told 
how ^Lister Kingwood himself liad 
g<me whimpering out of the satidetl 
kitchen on the day that D.irrcll 
^larkham knocked him do wo ; aud 
the plain-sjK)kea farmer told Lira, 
at\er dressing hii broken head, that 
if he ever c:ime about those premises 
again, it would be to get such a thrash- 
ing as he would be easily able to re- 
member. 

Hotli the children inherited some- 
thing of the nervous weakness of 
that poor, aelicate, and neglected 
mother who had died seventeen yean 
before in Sally Masterson^s arms ; but 
timid and sensitive as Millicent was, 
I think that the higher nature had 
been given to her, and that beneath 
that cliildish timidity and that ner- 
vous excitability which would bring 
tears into her eyes at the sound of a 
har>h word, there was a lat<.*nt and 
cpiiet courage that had no existence 
in Kingwood's selfish and frivolous 
character. 

Harsh words on this occasion, as 
on every other, did their work with 
Millicent ^larkham. She heard her 
fatherVs determination that she should 
marry George Duke, at first, with a 
stu])id a])athetic stare, as if the ca- 
lamity were too great for her to re- 
alize its misery at one grasj) ; then, 
as he repeated his command, her 
clear blue eyes brimmed over with 
big tears, as she fell on her knees at 
his feet. 

" You don't mean it, sir," she said^ 
piteously clasping her poor little fee- 
ble hands. " You know that I love 
my cousin Darrell, and that we are 
to be man and wife when you are 
pleased to give your consent. Yoa 
must have known it all along, sir, 
though we had not the courage to 
tell you. I will be your obedieut 
child in everything but this; but I 
never, never can marry any one but 
Darrell \^ 

What need to tell the old story of 
a stupid, obstinate, narrow-minded 
country S4pnre's fury and tyruuuy. 
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Did not poor SopYiia AA''estcrn siilTer 
all these tonnents tliough in the dear 
old roiuaiicc all is so happily settled 
in the last chapter? but iu this ease 
it wns different — S^piiriJ Markhnin 
would hear of no delay ; and before 
D:irrell could |;et the letter which 
I^lillieent addressed to a coffee-house 
near Coveiit Garden, and bribed one 
of the servants to give to the Conip- 
ton itostuiaster — before the eyes of 
the bride had recovered from long 
nights of weeping — before the village 
had half discussed the matter — bi'forc 
Mrs. Sarah PcH:kcr could finish the 
petticoat she was quilting for the 
bride — the bells of Oompton church 
were ringing a cheery neal in the 
morning Kunshine, and ^liliicent Mark- 
hnm and (icorgc Duke were standing 
bide by side at the altar. 

Wlieu Darrell JMarkham received 
the poor little tcir-stniniHl letter, tell- 
ing him of this ill omened marriage, 
lie fell into an outburst of rage ; an 
outburst of blind fury which swept 
alike u])on the Kcpiire, young King- 
wood, Captain George Duke, and 
even ]K>4)r Millicent herself. It is so 
difficult for a man to understand the 
influence brought to bear ujMm a 
weak, helpless woman by the tyranny 
of a brutal father. Darrell cried out 

1)asMonately that i^lillicent ought to 
lave been true to him, in hpite of the 
whole world, as he would nave been 
to her, through every trial. ]\fade 
dea]HTate by the shipwreck of his 
happiness, he rushed for a brief pe- 
riod into the disMpationsof the town, 
and tried to drown Millicent^s fair 
(ace in tavern measures and long 
draughts of l^n-gnndy. 

A marriage contracted under such 
circumstances was not likely to be 
a very happy one. Light-hearted, 
rollicking Cicorge Duke was by no 
means a delightful person by the do- 
mestic hearth. At homo he was 
nmody and ill-tem)KTed, always ready 
to grumble ut Millicent^s pale facv, 
and tear-swollen eyt^s. For the best 

imrt of the year he was away with 
lis ship, on 84uno of those mysterious 
voyages of which the Admiralty knew 



so little; and in these long absences, 
Millicent, if not happy, was at least 
at rest. Three months af\er the wed- 
din<; the old squire was found dead 
in his arm-chair, and King wood suc- 
ceeding to the estate, shut up the 
Hall, and rushed away to I^indon, 
where he was soon lost to the honest 
folks of Compton in a wliirl]>ool of 
vice and dissi)»ation. 

This was how matters stood when 
George and ]Millicent had been mar- 
ried titleen months, and Darrell ^lark- 
ham well-nigh lost his life upon tho 
dreary moorland road to Marlcy 
Water. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CAPTAIN DUKK PROVES AN AUBI. 

Darkell Mark hah did not dio 
from the effects of that excitement 
which tho doctor said might bo so 
fatal. He was very slow to recover; so 
slow that the snow lay white upon tho 
moor.land before the windows of tho 
lilack Hear, before the shattered arm 
was firmly knit together, or the en- 
feebled frame restored to its native 
vigour. It was a dreary and tetiioug 
illness. Honest Sarah Pecker was 
nearly worn out with nursing her 
sicklK»y,as she insisted on chilling Dai*- 
rell. The weak-eyed Samuel was made 
to wear list shoes and to creep like a 
thief about his roomy hostelry. The 
evening visitors were sent into a dark 
tap-room at the back of the house, 
that the stmnd of their revelry might 
not disturb the sick man. Gloom and 
sadness reigned in the Black Bear 
until that happy day upon which 
Doctor Jordan pronounced his p.*i- 
tient to l»e out of danger. Sarah 
Pecker gave away a barrel of the 
strongest .nle upon that joyous aHcr- 
noon, giving freely to every loiterer 
who stoppcM to ask alter poor 
Maister Darrell. 

Captain George Duke was awav 
on a brief vo\*age round the S|ianish 
coast, when Darrell began to mend ; 
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Imt liy llu* lime tlie vouiij^ man liaJ 
fi)iii|«iitoly ri'cuvoriHl, llie sailor ro- 
tunioil toVompum. 

Tlu' snow w:ui lliiik in tlie iiArrow 
KtriH'l wlioii tlie Captain came liark. 
Ih* touutl MIHiivnt sitlin!X in )>i^r oM 
altitnilo by llio tire, reatlinj* a novi'l. 

]»ut 111* was in a better ti*in|KT tban 
iisnal, anil IooUimI wuntlerfnlly hand- 
honio and dasliinuf in bis \Vfallior-lH.*at- 
eu unilorni. Not quite ibe Kiu|r*H 
unifonn, as son^e people R;ii«l ; very 
like it, but vet witb sli^bt ti^bnicil 
diirerences l^iat told against the Cai>- 
tiiin. 

He onni^bt Millicent in bis anus 
and «;ave lier a bearty kiss nponeacb 
elieek before lie liad time to notice 
tbe faint repellant sbndder. 

"I've come borne to you laden 
witb j^ood tbiniTS ^lislress Milly," 
be said, as be Si»ated biinself o])]K>sito 
to ber, wbilo llie stout servant-maid 
piled fresb l«><j^s upon tbe blazin<^ Hre. 
** A cbest of oranges, and a cask of 
wine from Cadiz — Vupiid gold, my 
girl, and almost as precious as tbe 
sterling inclal ; and I've a beaj> of 
pretty l»arban>us trunip**ry for you to 
f.i^len on your wbite luck antl arms, 
jin<l bang in your rosy little ears.'' 
Tbe Captain look an old-fa.Nbioned, 
ipieeily sbaped leal ber ca<e from bis 
poekct, and opening it, sjnead out a 
ipianlity of foreign jewellery tbal 
glittered and twinkled in tbe lire- 
ligbt. Arabesijui'd gold of wonderful 
workmansbip, and strange out landisb 
many-coloure*! gi-ins sparkled upon 
ibe dark oak table and retleeled 
tbemselves deep down in tbe polisb- 
ed woi>d, like stars in a river. 

^lillieent blusbed as sbe bent over 
tbe trinkets, and htannnered out some 
gentle, grateful i)li rases. Sbe was 
blusliing to tbiiik bow little sbe cared 
lor all tbese gew-gaws, and liow ber 
H«iul was set on oiber treasures wbicb 
never could be — tbe treasures of 
DarrelPs d«*ep and lumi'st lovo. 

As sbe was tbinking tbis, tbe Ca|>- 
tain l(H>ked up at bercarelessly,. as it 
Heenied, but ni reality witb a very 
Kcarebing glance in bis llasbing brown 

oyot. 



" Ob, by-tbe-liye,'* he RiiO, " how 
is th:it pretty Ciir-liainHl cousin of 
vourH? lias he n*ct»T€*r\Hl from that 
atfair ? or wasi it his death 1^ 

Tliere was a lualiri^tiui 2(|iarh1e ia 
bis eyi^s, as he watebed hiT shiver a^ 
that cniel wonl. Death. 

^^ 11iat\s auother figure in the Ioiij; 
score Itetwivn yua and I, my lady,** 
be thought. 

^ lie is much better. Tndeeil, he 
is marly well,** MilReent raid, quietly. 

** Have you seen him ?" 

** Never since the u^it on which 
yon found me at his hcniside.** 

Sbe lookinl up at him calmly, 
almost pn>ud1y as idie s|N>ke. It waa 
a b>ok tb:it .seeinetl to say, ^ I liavo a 
clear cHuiscienee, and do what you 
will, vou caunot make me hlush or 
falter?' 

Sbe liad indeed a dear oruiseiencc. 
Many times Sarali Pecker had come 
to ber and s:iid, ^ Your eou.sin is very 
low to-nigbt, Mhs Millic*fnt; como 
and sit beside him, if it's only for 
balf an bour, to cbeer him up a bit. 
Poor old Sally will be witb ymi, and 
where sbe is, the liardest c:m't say 
tbere's barm.** 

Ibit Millicent had always steadily 
I ef iSi'd, saving, " It would only make 
us bolb tmbappy, S:dly dear. Pd ra- 
ther not come." 

Xtuie knew, bow, sometimes late at 
nigbt, when the maid si»r\*ant had 
gone to bed, and the ligbts in tbo 
ni»jH»r wind(»\vs of Compton High 
Street bad Ikhju one by one extin- 
guisbed, ibis same inflexible Millicent 
would steal out, mnflled in a \on*r 
cloak of shadowy grey, and creep to 
tbe roatlway uinler the Hlack Bear, 
to stand for ten minuter in tbe Know 
and rain, watching the faint light 
tbat sbone from the window of the 
room wbtTe Darroll Markliain lay. 

Once, standing ankbMliH*]) in snow, 
sbe saw Sanili Pecker o|H»n tbe win- 
dow to look out at tin* nigbt, nnd 
beard bis voice, faint in the ilistanco, 
asking if it were Kiiowhig. 

Sbe burst nito tc^ni nt tbo fioui.il 
of tbis feeble voice. It se^'nusl iu> 
long since slio liad heard it, aUo 
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fancied she might never hear it 
again. 

One of the Vultures men brought 
the case of oranges and tlie cask of 
bherry from Marley to Compton nnon 
the very night of tlic Caplam's 
return, and George Duke drank half 
a bottle of the liquid gold before he 
went to bod. lie tried in vain to 
induce ^lillicent to taste the topasc- 
coloured liquor. Slio liked Sarah 
Pecker's cowslip wine better than the 
finest sherry ever grown in the 
Peninsula. 

Early the next morning the Comp- 
ton constable came to the cottage 
armed with a warrant for the appre- 
hension of Captain George Duke, on 
a charge of as.s:iult and robbery on 
the King's highway. Pale with suj)- 
pressed fury, the Captain strode into 
the little i>arlour where Millicent was 
seated at oreakfast. 

" Pray, JSlistress Millicent," he 
said, ^\ who has set on your pretty 
cousin to try and hang an innocent 
man, with the intent to make a hemp- 
en widow of you, as I suppose? 
What is the meaning of this? 

•' Of what, George ?*' she asked, 
bewildered by his manner. 

lie told her the whole story of the 
warrant. ** Of course," he 8.iid, " you 
remember this blaster Darrell's cry- 
ing out it was I who shot him." 

"I do, George; I thought then 
it was snrne strange feverish delusion, 
and I think so now." 

"I scarcely expected so much of 
your courtesv, ^listresa Duke," an- 
swered her fmsband. "Luckily for 
me, I can pretty easily clear myself 
from this mad-brained charge, but Pni 
not the less grateful to Darrell Mark- 
ham for his kind intent." 

They took Captain Duke at once to 
the niagistrate^s )iarlour, where ho 
found Darrell Markham seated, pale 
from his long illness, and with bis 
arm still in a sling. 

"Thank you, 3Ir. Markham, fgr 
this good tur»»," said tho CaiUaiii, 
folding his arms and placing himself 
against the doorway of tho magis- 
trate's room ; " wo sliall iiud an op- 



portunity of squaring our accounts, I 
dare say." 

The worthy magistrate was not a 
little puzzled as to how to deal with 
the case before him. Little as was 
known in Coni])ton of Captain George 
Duke, it seemed incredible that the 
husband of Squire Markhnm's daugh- 
ter could be guilty of highway rob- 
bery. 

Darrell stated his charge in the 
sim]>lest and most straightforward 
f:uihion. lie had ridden awav from 
the Black Bear to go to Marley 
Water. Three miles from Compton, 
a man, whom ho swore to as the ac- 
cused, rode up to him and demanded 
his purse and watch. * He drew his 
pistol from his belt, but while he was 
cocking it, the man, Ca])tain Duke, 
fired, shot him in the arm, and drag- 
ging him off his horse, threw him in- 
to the mud. lie remembered no- 
thing more untilbe awoke in the hall at 
the Black Bear, and recognised the 
accused amongst the bystanders. 

Tlie magistrate coughed dubiously. 

" Cases of mistaken identity have 
not been uncommon in the judicial 
history of this country," he said sen- 
tentiously. " Can you swear, Mr. 
31arkham, that the man who attack- 
ed you was Captain George Duke ?" 

" If that man standing against the 
door is Captain Duke, I can solemnly 
swear that he is the man who robbed 



me. 
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" When you were found by the 

{>ersons who j>icked you up, was your 
lorse found also ?" 
" No, the horse was gone." 
" Would you know him again ?" 
" Know lum again ? What, honest 
Balmerino? I should know him 
amongst a thousand." 

"Hum !'* said the magistrate, **that 
is a great point; I consider the bore 
a great pomt," 

lie pondered so long over this very 
important part of the case that his 
clerk had to nudge him resj»ectfully 
and whisper something in his ear be- 
fore bo went on again. 

" Oh, ah, ves, to be sure, of course," 
ho muttereif, helplessly, then, clearing 
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his throat, lie sa'ul, in hin magisterial 
voice, " Tray, Caj»taiii Duke, what 
have vou to^iy to tliis charge?'' 

" Very litlle,'* said the Captain, 
quietly ;'** but before 1 »j»cak at all, 
1 slu>uld he glad if you would send 
for ^Ir. Samuel Pecker, of the Black 
Bear." 

The magistrate whispered to the 
clerk, aiul the clerk no<l<led, on which 
the magistrate said, ** do, one of you, 
and fetch the aforesaid Samuel Peck- 
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While one of the hangers-on was 
gone upon this errand, the wt>rthy 
magistrate nodded over his Fiyintj 
Piist^ the clerk mended the tire, and 
]Mr. Darrell Markham and the Cajv 
tain stared liercely at each other — an 
ominous red glinnner burning in the 
sailor's brown eyes. 

^Ir. Pecker came with a white face 
and limp, disordered hair, to attend 
the mnixisterial summons. He had 
some vaixue idea that hangintf mii^ht 
be the result of this moruiug's work; 
or that, happily escajMng tliat, he 
would sufler a hundred moral deaths 
at the hands of Sarah, liis wife, lie 
could not for a monuMil imagine that 
he could j)ossibly be wauled in the 
magi>t rale's jKirlour, unless accus(»d 
of some monsirous, though uncon- 
sciously-committed crime. 

He gave a i'aint gasp of relief when 
some one in the room whispered to 
him that he was required as a wit- 
ness. 

" Xow, Captain Duke," said the 
matjistrate, " what have you to say to 
this ?" 

*' Will you be cood enough to ask 
^\\\ Darrell Markham two or three 
questions ?" 

The magistrate looked at the clerk, 
the clerk nodded to the magistrate, 
and the magistrate nodded an assent 
to Caj>tain Duke's requi^st. 

" \V ill you ask if he knows at what 
time the assault was committed ?" 

Before the magistrate could inter- 
pose, Darrell Markham spoke — 

"I ha])pen to bo able to answer 
that question with certainty," lie said. 
'•Thtj wind was blowing straight 



across the moor, and I distinctly lii^irtl 
Coinpt(m church cK>ck chime the 
three-<piarters aAer seven as the mau 
rotle up to nic." 

"As I rode up to you?" asked 
George Duke. 

" As yoM rode up to me,** answered 
Darrell. 

" Mr. Samuel Pecker, will yon be 
so good SIS to tell the ningistmte 
where I was at a quarter to eii^flit' 
o'clock upon the night of the 27tli of 
Octolierf" 

"You were in the parlour nt the 
Rear, Captain," answeri»d Samuel, in 
.shoit gasps ; " and vou come in and 
ask the time, whicli I went out to 
look at our eight-<lay on the stairs, 
it were ten nunutes to eight exact by 
father's eight-<lay, as is never a mi- 
nute wrong." 

"There were other pet)ple in tlio 
parlour that night who saw me and 
who heard me ask the question; wcro 
there not, JSIr. Pecker?" 

" There were a manv of 'em.** re- 
plied Samuel ; " which they saw yim 
wind your watch by (iilher's eight- 
day; for it weren't you. Captain 
Duke, as robbed blaster Darrell, but 
/know who it were." 

There was stupefaction in the court 
at this extraordinary assertion. 

" You know \*^ cried the mam»- 
trate; "then, pray, why have yon 
withheld the knowledge from those 
entitled to hear it ? This is very bad, 
Mr. Pecker ; very bad, indeed !'* 

The unhappy Samuel felt that he 
was in for it. 

"It were no more Captain Dulce 
than it were me," he gasped ; " it 
were the other." 

" The other I Wliat other ?" 

"Him as stopped his horse at the 
door of the Black Bear, and asked the 
way to Marley Water," 

Nothing could remove Samuel 
Pecker from this }>osition. Question- 
ed and cross-questioned by the magis- 
trate, the clerk, and DaiTcfl Markham, 
he steadfastly declared that a man so 
closi>ly resembling Captain Duke as 
to deceive both himself and John Ho- 
merton the blacksmith, had stopped 
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at the Black Bear, and asked the way 
to Marley. 

He gasped and stuttered and chok- 
ed and bewildered himself^ but he 
ueitlier prevaricated nor broke down 
in \m assertions, and he begged tliat 
John Iloinerton might be summoned 
to coniirm his statement. 

Jolm Ilomerton was summoned, 
and declared that, to tlie best of his 
belief, it was Captain Duke who stop- 
ped at the Black Bear, while he, Mas- 
ter Darrell ^larkham, and the land- 
lord were standing at the door. 

But this assertion was shivered in 
a moment by an alibi. A quarter of 
an hour after the traveller had ridden 
off towards l^Iarley, Capt'iin Duke 
walked up to the inn from the direc- 
tion of the High Street. 

Neither the magistrate nor the 
clerk had anything to say to this. 
The aff;ur seemed altogether a mys- 
tery, for which the legal experience 
of the Compton worthies could fur- 
nish no parallel. 

If James Dobbs assaulted Farmer 
Ilobbs, it was easy to deal with him 
according to the precedent afforded 
by the celebrated case of Jones v. 
Smith ; but the affair of to-day stood 
alone in the judicial records of Comp- 
ton. 

While the magistrate and his fac- 
totum consulted together in whisi)er, 
without getting any nearer to a ueci- 
sion, George Duke himself came to 
their rescue. 

*^ I suppose, afler the charge having 
broken down in this manner, I need 
not stop here any longer, sir," he said. 

Tlie magistrate caught at this 
chance of extrication. 

*' The charge has broken down,** he 
said, with solemn importance, '^ and 
as you observe, Captam Duke, and as 
indeed I was about to observe myself^ 
we need not detain you any longer. 
You leave tliis room with as good a 
character as that with which you en- 
tered it,*' he added, while a slight tit- 
ter circulated among some of tho by- 
Btandert at this rather ambiguous 
compliment. ^ I am sorry, Mr. Mark- 
ham, that this affair is so involved iu 



mastery. It is evidently a case of 
mistaken identity, one of the most 
difficult class of cases that the law 
ever has to deal w*ith ; but, as I said 
before, I consider the missing horse 
a great pouit — a very strong point." 

The Cdptain and Darrell Markham 
left the room at tho same time. 

^ I have an account to settle with 
you, Mr. Markham, for this morning's 
work," Captain Duke whispered to 
his accuser. 

" I do not fight with highwaymen,** 
Darrell answered, proudly. 

^ What, you still dare to insinuate 
?". 

*^ I dare to say that I don*t believe 
in this storv of George Duke and his 
double. I believe that you pr<v^'ed an 
alibi by some juggling with the clock 
at the Black Bear, and I most firmly 
believe that you are the man who shot 
me!'* 

" You shall pay for this," hissed the 
Captain, through his set teeth ; "you 
shall pay double for every insolent 



word, Darrell Markham, before you 
and I have done with each other." 

He strode away, af\er flinging one 
dark, wicked look at his wife's cousin, 
and returned to the cottage where 
Millicent, pale and anxious, was 
awaiting the result of the morning. 

Darrell Markham leil Compton by 
the mail coach that very night ; and 
poorer by the loss of his horse, his 
watch, and purse, set forth once more 
to seek his fortunes in cruel, stony- 
hearted London. 



CHAPTER V. 

1IILL1CENT MXSTS UKR HD6BAMD*8 
SHADOW. 

A FORTNiQUT after Darrell's de- 
partuv*e, the good shin Vulture was 
nearly ready for anotner cruise, and 
Captain Duke rode off to Marley 
Water to superintend the final prepa- 
rations. 

" I shall sail on the thirtieth, Milly,** 
he mid, the day he left ComptoOi **and 
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as I slinii't have time to riilc over here 
and say good-byo to yoii, I sliouKl 
like you to conic to Marloy, and sec 
iiie before I start." 

" I will come, if voii wish, George," 
she answered, quietly. She was al- 
ways gentle and obedient^ something 
as a eliild might have beei^ to a hard 
taskmaster, but in no way like a wite 
who loved her husband. 

"Very good. There's a branch 
eoaeh ]>assi's through hero three times 
a week rrt)m York to Carlisle ; it stops 
at ^larlev Water. You can come by 
that, Millieent." 

" Yes, George." 

The snow never melted unon Comj>- 
ton ^loor throughout the dark Janu- 
ary days. Millicent felt a strange, dull 
aching at her heart as she stood be- 
fore the door of the Black IJear wait- 
ing for the Carlisle coach, and watch- 
ing the dreary expanse of glistening 
wliite that stretched far away to the 
dark horizon. She had seen it often 
under the tcnantless moonlight when 
Darrcli Markham was lying on his 
sick bed. Dismal as that sad time 
had been, she looked back on it with 
a sigh. He was near her then, she 
thought, and now he was lost in the 
wild vortex of terrible London— lost 
to her, j)erhaj>s, for ever. 

^Irs. Sarah Pecker cried out indig- 
nantly at this wintry journey. 

'* What does the Caj)tain mean by 
it," she said, ** sending of a poor deli- 
cate lamb like you Ibur-and-twenty 
mile in a old fusty stage-coach upon 
such a afternoon as this. If he wants 
vou to (atch your death. Miss .Alilly, 
he's a-goin^ the right way to bring 
about his wicked wishes." • 

The great, heavy, lumbering, broad- 
i»liouldered coach drove up while .Mis- 
tress Pecker was still holding forth 
upon this subject. One or two of the 
njside i)assengers looked out and ask- 
ed for brandy-and-water while the 
horse« were being changed. Some 
ol the outsidcH clambered down from 
the roof of the vehicle, and went into 
the Hlaek Bear to warm themselves 
at the blazing fire in tho parlour and 
onnk a glass of raw Kpirits. One 



man seated upon the box refused to 
alight, when asked to do 80 l>y an- 
other i>assenger, and sat with liis face 
turned away from the inn, looking 
stniight out upon the siiowy iiioor 
land. 

If even this man's face h.id btfii 
turned towards the little group .tt 
the door of the Black Bear, they 
would have had eonsideralile difficul- 
ty in distinguishing his features^ for 
he wore his three-cornered hat sloitcli- 
ed over Ids eyes, and the collar of liisi 
thick horseman's coat drawn close up 
to his earn. 

" lie's a grim customer up yon Jer,** 
said the man >vho had spoken to thiA 
outside i)as8*'iiger, designating him 
by a jert of the head — " a regular 
grim customer. I wonder what he 
is, and where lie's gohig to," 

^Mistress Pecker assisted Millicent 
into the coach, settled her in a warm 
corner, and wrap})ed her camlet cloak 
about Iter. 

" Y'ou'd better have one of Saniuers 
comforters for your throat. Miss Mil- 
ly," she said, " and one of his coats 
to wrap about your feet. It's bitter 
weather for such a journey." 

Millicent declined the coat and the 
comforter; but she kissed her old 
nurse as the coachman drew hi^ 
horses together for the start. 

" God bless you, Sally," she said ; 
" I wish the journey was over and 
done with, and that 1 was back again 
with you.*' 

The coach drove off before Mrs. 
Pecker could answer. 

"Poor dear child," said the inn- 
keeper's wife, " to think of her going 
x)ut .alone and friendless on such a d.*iv 
as this. She wishes she was baeic 
with us, she said. I sometimes think 
there's a look in her poor mournful 
blue eyes, as if she w*ished she was 
lying quiet and calm in Comptou 
churchyard.'* 

The high road from Compton to 
Marlcy A\ ater wound amongst bleak 
and sterile moors, passing now and 
then a l«>ng straggling village or s 
lonely farm-house. It was longer by 
this roa<l than by tho moorland bridlw 
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pntli, and it was quite dark when the 
8ta;^e-coach drove over the iiueveu 
jia\ einent of the high-street of Mar- 
lay Water. 

Millicent found Iter husband wait- 
ing fur lier at the inn where the 
coacli st0[»ped. 

"You're just in time, M illy," he 
said ; " the Vulture sails to-uiglit." 

Captain Duke was stopping at a 
tavern on the quay, lie put Miili- 
cent's arm in his, and led her through 
the narrow high-street. 

This principal street of Marley 
Water was lighted here and there by 
Aieble oil-lamps, which shed a wan 
light u]ion the figures of the foot- 
passengers. 

Glancing behind her, once, bewil- 
dered by the strange bustle of the 
busy little sea-port town, 31iHicent 
w*a.s surprised to see the outside pas- 
senger whom she had observecf at 
Compton, following close upon their 
heels. 

Captain Duke felt the little hand 
ti<^hten upon his arm with a nervous 
shiver. 

" Whnt made you start ?"he asked. 

"The-themanP 

" What man ?" 

** A man who travelled outside 
the coach, and whose face was quite 
conceakHl by his hat and cloak, lie 
is just behind us." 

George Duke looked back, but the 
outside passenger was no longer to 
be seen. 

" What a silly child you arc, Milli- 
cent," he said. " What is there so 
wonderful in your seeing one of your 
fellow-passengers in the high-street 
ten minutes afler the coach has' 
stopiKHl ?" 

•'JJut he seemed tobe following us." 

** Why, my country wench, people 
walk close behind each other in busy 
towns without any such thought as 
following their neighbours. Millicent, 
Millicent, when will you learn to be 
M'ise f " 

The Captain of i}\e Vulture seem- 
cd in unusually good spirits this late 
January night. 

** 1 shall bo far away upon Uie blue 



water in twenty-four hours, Milly," 
he said. ** No one but a sailor can 
tell a sailor's weariness of the land.* 
I heard of your brother Kingwood 
last night." 

" Bad news ?" asked 31 illicent anx- 
iously. 

" No ; ^ood news for you, who 
will come m for his money if he dies 
unmarried, lie's leading a wild life, 
and wasting his substance in taverns, 
and worse places than taverns. Luck* 
ily for you, the Comjiton property 
is safely secured, so that he can neither 
sell nor mortgage it." 

The little inn at which Geocgc 
Duke was stopping, faced the M*ater, 
and Millicent could see the lights on 
board the Vulture^ gleaming lar away 
through the winter night, from the 
window of the little parlour where 
su])]>er w.os laid out ready for the 
traveller. 

"At what o'clock do you sail, 
George ?'* she asked. 

"A little before midnight. You 
can go down to the pier with me, and 
see the last of me, and you can get 
back to Compton by the return coach 
to-morrow morning." 

" I will do exactly as you please. 
Will this voyage be a long one, 
Georce ?" 

"Not long. I shall be back in 
three months at the latest." 

Her heart sank at his ready answer. 
She was always so much Imppier 
in his absence. llap])y in her trim 
little cottage, her stout, good-tem- 
pered servants, the friends who had 
known her from her childhood, her 
novels, her old companion, the faith- 
ful ^brown and white spaniel — happy 
in all these — happy, too, in her undis- 
turbed memories of Darrell Mark- 
ham. 

While George and his wife were 
seated at the Tittle supper-table, one 
of the servants of the inn came to 
say that Ca[»tain Duke was warned. 

^ Who wants me ?" he asked, im- 
patiently. 

** A man wrapped in a horseman's 
coat, and with ins bat over bis eyoi| 
Captain.** 
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" Did you tell liiin that I was busy ; 
that I was just jfuiuff to sail?'* 

" I did, Captain ; but he says that 
he must R.e you. He has travellf<l 
above two liun'dred miles on puri>osc." 

All anjxry darkness spread itself 
over ihe Captain's handsome faee. 

" Curse siu-h iuterrupliun," he said, 
pavagfly. '* Let him come uj>-slaii*s. 
Here, Millieent," he added, when the 
waiter had left the room, "take one 
of those candles, and go mto the 
opposite chamber, it is my sleeping 
room. Quick, girl, quick." 

He thrust the candlestick into her 
hand with an impatient gesture, and 
almost pushed her out of the room 
in his flurry and agitation. 

She hurried across the landing- 
place into the opposite chamber, but 
not before slie hail recognised in the 
man ascending the stairs the outside 
passenger who had followed them in 
the hiiih-strcet : not before she had 
heard her husband say, as he shut 
the })arlour door upon himself and 
his visitor — 

** You here ! By heaven, I guessed 
as much." 

Some logs burned upon the open 
hearth in the CajJlain's bedroom, and 
jMillicent seated herself on a low 
stool before the warm blaze. She 
sat for upwards of an hour wonder- 
ing at this stranger's lengthened 
interview with her husband. Once 
she Went on to the landing to see if 
the visitor had left. She Ijcard the 
voices of the two men raised as if in 
anger, but she could not hear their 
words. 

The clock was striking eleven as 
the parlonr door opened and the 
stranger descended the stairs. Cajv 
tain Duke crossed the landing-place 
and looked into the bedroom where 
Millicent sat brooding over the fire. 

"Come," he said, "I have little 
better than half an hour to get off; 
put on your cloak and come with me." 

It was a bitter cold night, but 
the moon was nearly at the full, and 
shone uj»on the stone pier and the 
white quays with a cold steely light 
Uiat gave a ghostly brightness to 



every object upon which it fell. The 
outliiu>s of the old-fashioned houses 
along the qu.ny were cut black and 
shar]> against this blue light, ever/ 
Ci>il of rope and idle anchor, ever/ 
bag of ballast lying upon the ed<^ 
of the parapet, every chain and post^ 
and iron ring attached to the solid 
masonry, was visible in this winter 
moonlight. The last brawlers had 
left the tavern on the Quay, tlie la.st 
stragglers had deserted the narrow 
streets, the last dim lights had been 
extinguished in the upper window.% 
and Marie V Water, at a little after 
eleven o^cIock, was as still as the 
quiet churchyard at Compton-on-the- 
Moor. 

iVlillicent shivered as, she walked 
by her husband^s side along the 
niain quay ; once or twice she glanced 
at him furtively ; she could see the 
shar]) lines of his profile agmnst the 
purple atmosphere, and she could see 
by his face that he had some trouble 
on his mind. They turned off the 
quay on to the pier which stretched 
far out into the water. 

"The boat is to wait for me at the 
other end," said Capt.iin Duke. 
*' The tide has turned and the wind 
is in our favour." 

He walked for some time in silence, 
Millicent watching him timidly all the 
while; presently he turned to her 
and said, abruptly, 

" Mistress George Duke, liave you 
a ring or any such foolish trinket 
about you ?" 

"A rinor, George?" she 8.iid, be- 
wildered by the suddenness of the 
question. 

" A ring, a brooch, a locket, a rib- 
bon, anything M*hich you could swear 
to twenty years hence if need were ?** 

She had a locket hanging about 
her throat which had been given te 
her by Darrell, than which she would 
have sooner parted with her life. 

"A locket!" she said, hesitatin[i^. 

" Anything ! Haven't I said before- 
anything ?" 

*■*' I have the little diamond earringt 
in my ears, George.** 

"Give me one of them, then; I 
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liave a fliticy to take 8oinc token of 
you witli lue on my voyage Tlie 
earring will <lo." 

She took tlie jewel from her ear 
and handed it to him. She was too 
indifioreut to him and to all things in 
her weary life even to wonder at his 
motive in aftkir.g for the trinket. 

^^This is better than anything, 
Milliccnt,*' he said, slipping the jewel 
into his wai^tcoat pocket; /^ the car- 
rings are of Indian workmanship Md 
of a rare pattern. Remember, Milli- 
cent^ the man who comes to yon and 
calls himself Your husband, yet cannot 
give you this diamond earring, will 
not be George Duke." 

" What do you mean, George ?^ 

'^ When I return to Compton ask 
me for the fellow jewel to tliat in 
your ear. If I cannot show it to 
you ^" 

" What then, George ?*» 

^* Drive me from your door as an 
impostor.** 

" But YOU may lose it.** 

" I bhall not lose iu'* 

lie relapsed into silence. Tliey 
walked on towards the farther end 
of the long pier, their shadows 
stretcliing out before them bhick 
upon the moonlit stones. 

They were half a mile from the 
quay, and they were alone U|>on the 
pier, with no sound to wake the 
silence but the echoes of their own 
footsteps and the noise of the >vaves 
dashing against the stone bulwarks. 

The Vulture's boat was waiting at 
the end of the pier. Captain George 
Duke took his wife in his arms and 
pressed his lii)S to her cold forehead. 

" You will nave a lonely walk back 
to the inn, Millicent,** he said ; ** but 
t have told them to make yon com- 
fortable, and to see you safely off by 
I he return coach to-morrow morning. 
G004I bye, and God bless yon. Ro- 
nionil>er what I have told yon to- 
night.** 

Something in his manner — a tender- 
ness that was strange to hini^— touch- 
ed her gentle heart. 

She btoi»ped him as ho wms about 
to descend the stepa. 



" It has been my unhapj>iness that 
I have never been a ^ood wife to you, 
George Duke. I wiff pniy for your 
safety w^hile you are far away upon 
the cruel sea.** 

The Captain pressed her trembling 
little hand. 

"Good-bye, Millicent,** ho said, 
** and remember.** 

Before she could answer him he 
was gone. She saw the men push the 
boat off from the steps; she heard 
the regular strokes of the oars plash- 
ing through the water, the little crafl 
skmiming lightly over the surface of 
the wavea. 

He was gone ; slie could return to 
her quiet cottage at Compton, her 
novel rcadhig, ner old friends, her 
undisturbed recollections of Darrell 
Markham. 

She 8too4l watching the boat till it 
grew into a dim, black speck upon the 
moonlit waters ; then she slowly 
turned and walked towards the quay. 

A long, lonely walk at that dead 
hour of the night for snrh a delicate- 
ly nurtured woman as Milliccnt Duke ! 
She was not a courngeoiLs woman 
cither; rather over-sensitive and 
nervous, as the reader knows ; fond 
of reading silly romances such as 
people wrote a century ago, full of 
mysteries and horrors, of haunted 
chambers, secret passn^rcs, midnight 
encounters, and masked assassins^ 

Tlie clocks of ^larley Water began 
to strike twelve as she approached 
the centre of the desolate pier. One 
by one, the different iron voices slow- 
ly rang out the hour ; smaller voices 
in the distance taking up the sound, 
and all ]^Iarley and all the sea, to her 
fancy, tremulous with the sonorous 
vibration. As the last stroke from 
the last clock died away and the 
sleeping town relapsed into silence, 
she iieard the noise of a mnn*s foot- 
step slowly approaching her. 

She must meet him and pass by him 
in order to reach the quay. 

She had a strange vague fear of 
this encounter. He mii^ht be a high- 
wayman, ho might attack and attempt 
I to rob her. 
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Tlie poor girl was j^remrcd to 
throw licr nurse ami all lier little 
trinkets at Ins feet — all but Darrell^s 
locket. 

Still the footste])s slowly approach- 
t'd. The stranger came nearer and 
nearer in the ghastly moonlight — 
nearer, until he came face to face with 
Jilillicent Duke. 

Then she stopped. She meant to 
have hurried by the man, to have 
avoided even benig seen by him, if 
])ossible. But she stood face to face 
M'ith him, roi>ted to the ground, a 
heavy languor paralysing her limbs, 
an unearthly chill creeping to the very 
roots of her hair. 

Her hands fell powerless at her 
hides. She could oidy stand white 
and immoveable, with dilated eves, 
Blaring blankly into the mui's mcc. 
He wore a blue coat, and a ihree- 
coniered hat thrown jauntily u])on 
liis head, so as in nowise to over-sha- 
dow his face. 

She was alone, half a mile from a 
human habitntiim or human hel]) — 
alone at the stroke of midnight with 
her husband's ghost. 

There was no illusion ; no shadowy 
deception, save of a fevered imagina- 
tion. There, line for line, shade for 
phade, stood a shadow who wore the 
outward seeming of George Duke. 

She reeled away from him, totter- 
ed feebly forward for a few paces, 
and then summoning a desjicrate 
courage rushed blindly on towards 
the quay, her garments fluttering in 
the sharp winter air. She reached 
the inn ; a servant had waited up to 
receive her ; the sea-cx)al lire burned 
brightly in the wainscoted little sit- 
liu'T-room; all within was cheeiful 
an(I pleasant. 

l^Iillicent fell into the girl's arms 
and sobbed aloud. "Don't le.ave 
me," she said ; " don't leave me alone 
this terrible night. I have often heard 
that such things were, but never knew 
iK'fore how truly jieople spoke who 
told of them. This will bo a bad 
voyage for the nhij) that sails tonight. 
I have seen my husband's gho«t.'° 



CHAPTER VL 

« 

SALLT PECKER LIFTS TIIK CURTAIN OF 
TUE PAST. 

The best part of a year had drag- 
ged out its slow monotonous course 
since that moonlit January night upon 
which ^lillicent Duke had stood face 
to face with the shadow of her hus- 
band upon the long stone pier at Mar- 
ley Water. The story of Captiin 
George Duke's ghost was pretty well 
known in the quiet village of Comp- 
ton-on-the-Moor, though ^lillicent had 
only told it under the seal of secrcs/ 
to Jionest Sally Pecker. 

We are but mortal. Mrs. Sail/ 
Pecker had tried to keep this solemn 
secret, but her very reticence was so 
overstrained, th.it in three days all 
Compton knew' that the hostess at 
the Black Bear h.id something won- 
derful on her mind which she "could, 
an' if she would," reveal to her espe- 
cial friends and customers. 

Again, though Millicent might be 
sole proprietress of that midnight en- 
counter at Marley, had not Samuel 
Pecker himself a prior claim upon the 
Captain's ghost ? Had he not seen 
and conversed with the apparition ? 
" I see him as plain, Sarah, as I see 
the oven and the spit as I'm sitting 
before at this present time," Samuel 
protested. It was but natural, then, 
that, little by little, dark hints of the 
mystery oozed out, and that when 
the three months apix>inted for the 
voyage of the ViiUure expired, and 
Captain Duke did not return to Comp- 
ton, the honest Cumbrians began to 
look solenmly at each other and to 
mutter ominously that thej' had never 
looked to see George Duke touch 
British ground alive. 

But jNIillicent heard none of these 
whispers ; shut up in her cottage she 
read the well-thumbed romances, sit- 
ting in the high-backed arm-chair, 
with the white and brown spaniel nt 
her feet and Darrell ]^f arkham*s lock- 
et in her bosom. Tlie stout servant 
girl went out in the evenings now and 
then, and heard the Compton gossip; 
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but if ever she thought of repeating? 
it to her mistress, she felt tlie words 
die away upon her \\\ts as she looked 
at jMillicent's pale face and mournful 
blue eves. 

" ^indam has trouble enough," she 
thought, " without hearing their talk.*' 
It seemed, as month a^er month 

Sasscd away — as the long grass grew 
eep in the meadows round Comp- 
ton, and fell in rich waves of dewy 
green under the mower's scythe — as 
Uie stackers spread their smootli 
straw thatch over groups of noble 
hayricks clustering about the farm- 
houses — as the com began to change 
colour, and yellow shades came slow- 
ly creeping up the waving stalks to- 
wards the heavy ears of wheat and 
rye — as the ponderous wagons stag- 
gered homewards under their rich 
burdens of golden store — as the flat 
stubble fields were laid bare to the 
autunm breezes, and the ripening 
blackberries grew black in the hedges 
— as the bright foliage in the woods 
slowly faded 4>ut, and the withered 
leaves rustled to the ground — as the 
early frost began to sparkle upon the 
whitened moors in the chilly sunrise — 
as the pale November fog came steal- 
ing over the wide moorland, and 
creeping into Corapton High street 
in the early twilight — as Time, with 
every changing sign with which he 
marks his course upon the face of na- 
ture, passed away, and still no tidings 
of Captain George Duke and the 
good ship Vulture were heard in 
Compton ; — it seemed, I say, as if 
the honest villagers had indeed been 
strangely near the truth when they 
said that the Captain would never 
touch British ground again. In all 
Compton, Milhcent Duke was perhaps 
the only pei*8on who thought differ- 
ently, 

^* It is but ten months that he has 
been away," she said, when Mrs. Sal- 
ly Prjker hinted to her that the 
chances seemed to be against the 
Captain's return, and that it might 
be only correct were she to think of 
putting on mourning, *' it is not ten 
months ; and George Duke wm never 



an over anxious husband. If it seem- 
ed pleasant or profitable to him to 
stay away, no thought of me would 
bring him back any the sooner. If 
it was three years, Sally, I should 
think little of it, and expect any day 
to see him walk into the cottage." 

"Him as you saw upon the pier 
at ]\Iarley, perhaps. Miss Milly," an- 
swered Sally, solemnly, "but not 
Captain Duke. Such things as you 
and Samuel see last winter am't * 
shown to folks for nothing, and it 
seems like doubting Providence afler 
that to doubt that the Captain's been 
drowned. I dreamt three times that I 
see my first husband, Thomas Master- 
son, lying dead upon a bit of rock in 
the middle of a stormy sea; and I 
p*n on widow's weeds after the third 
time." 

*' But you had news of his death, 
Sally, hadn't you." 

" N o more news than his staving 
awa\ seventeen year and more, Miss 
Milly ; and if that ain't news enough 
to make a woman a widow, I don't 
know what is I" 

Millicent was sitting on a low stool 
at 3Irs. Sally Pecker's feet before a 
cheerful scao^al fire in the snug little 
pariour at the Black Bear. It was a 
comfort to the poor girl to spend 
these long wintry evenmgs with ho- 
nest Sally, ILstenmg to the wind roar- 
ing in the wide chimneys, counting 
the drops of rain beating against the 
window panes, and talking of the dear 
old times that were past and gone. 

The customers at the Black Bear 
were a very steady set of people, who 
came and went at the same hours, 
and ordered the same things from 
year's end to year's end; so when 
S:illy had her dear young mistress to 
visit her, she lefl the feeble Samuel to 
entertain and wait npon his patrons, 
and, turning her bacK to business and 
the bar, took gentle Millicent's pale* 
golden head upon her knee, and jot- 
mgly smoothing the soil curls, com* 
forted the forlorn heart with that talk 
of the days gone By that was so 
moumfolly sweet to Mistress George 
Duke. 
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Lon;» as Sarah iMasterson had been 
!K)nsekc*ej»er at the hall, MilliccMU 
never romeiubercd having heard any 
mention whatever of the name of 
Tliomas Masterson, mariner; but on 
tills dark November evening some 
ehanee word broujrht Sarah's fii*st 
husband into Mrs. Dnkc's thoughts, 
and she felt a strange curiosity about 
the dead seaman. 

*' Was lie good to yon, Sally ?'^ she 
a>ked, ** and did you love him ?" 

Sally looked gloomily at the fire for 
some nionieuts before she answered 
this question. 

" It's a long while a*jo. Miss Milli- 
ccnt,'' she said ; ** and it seems hard, 
looking back so far, to remember 
what was and what wasn't. I was 
but a i)oor stupid lass when Master- 
son lirst came to Compton. I did 
love him, ^fiss Milly, and he warn't 
good to me." 

" Not good to you, Sally ?" 

"He was bitter bad, and cruel to 
nic !" answered Sally in a suppressed 
voice, her eves kindling at the aiii^rv 
recollection. " I had a bit of money 
left me by poor old grandfather, and 
it was that he wanted and not ine. 1 
had a few bits of silver sj)oons and a 
teapot as had been grandmother's, and 
he eared more for them than me. I 
had my savings that I'd been keep- 
ing ever since I first went to service, 
and he wrung every guinea from me 
and every crownpieee, and shilling, 
and copper, till he left me without 
clothes to cover me, and almost with- 
out bread to eat. You see me here, 
Miss, with Samuel, having of my own 
way in everything, and managing of 
him mild like. You wouldn't believe 
I was the jsame woman, if you'd seen 
me with Masterson. I was frii^hten- 
cd of him, Miss ^[illiccnt ! — 1 was 
frightened of him !" 

The very recollection of her dead 
husband seemed to strike terror to 
the stout heart of the ponderous 
Sally Pecker. She cowered down 
over the fire, clinging to Millicent, as 
if I'he would have turned for protec- 
tion even to that slender reed, and, 
glancing across ber bhoiddcr, looked 



towards the window behind her, as if 
slie expected to see it shaken by some 
more terrible touch than that of 
the wind and the rain« 

"Sally! Sally!" exclaimed Milli- 
cent, soothingly, for it was now her 
turn to bo the comforter, " why were 
you frightened of him ?" 

" Because he was I havenH 

told you all the truth about him yet, 
Miss Millicent, and I've never told it 
to mortal ears, and never ^nll except 
to yours. I've called him a mariner. 
Miss, for this seventeen years and 
past. It's not a hard word, and it 
means almost anything in the way of 
sailoring ; but he was one of the most 
desperate smugglers as ever robbed 
king and country, and I found it out 
three months afler we was married.** 

It was some little time before Milli- 
cent uttered a word in rej>ly to this. 
She sat with her slender hands clasp- 
ed round oneof Sarah's plump wrists, 
her large blue eyes fixed upon the red 
blaze, with the thoughtfully earnest 
gaze peculiar to her. 

" ^ly poor, poor Sally ! it was very 
hard for you," she said at last. 
" Compton seems so far away from ^ 
the world, and we so ignorant, that 
it was little wonder you were de- 
ceived. Othei*s have been deceived, 
Sallv, since then." 

Mvs, Sarah Pecker nodded her 
head. She had heard the dark re- 
ports current among the Compton 
people about the good ship Vulitire 
and her captain. She only sighed 
thoughtfully as she murmured — 

" Ah, i^Iiss Milly, if that had been 
the worst, I might have borne it un- 
complaining, for I was milder tem- 
pered in those days than I am now. 
We didn't live at Compton, but in a 
little village along the coast, as was 
handy for my husband's unlawfid 
trade. We'd lived together five 
years, me never daring to complain 
of any hardships, nor of the wicked- 
ness of cheating the king as 'fliomas 
Masterson cheated him every week 
of his life. I seemed not much to 
care what he did, or where he went, 
for I had my comfort and my happi* 
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ness. I bad my boy, who wasboro a 
year after we left ConiptoD — mvbean- 
tiAil boy, with the great blacK eyes 
aiid the curly hair — and I was as hap- 
py as the day M'as long while all went 
well with him. But the bitterest was 
to come. Miss jNIilly, for when the child 
came to be four years old, I saw that 
the father was teaching him liis own 
bad ways, and puttuig his own wick- 
ed words into the baby's innocent 
mouth, and bringing him np in a fair 
way to be a curse to himself and 
them that loved him. I couldn^t bear 
tlus ; I could have borne to have been 
trampled on myself, but I couluirt 
bear to see my child going to ruin be- 
fore his mother's eyes. I told Mas- 
terson^so one night. I was violent, 
perhaps, for I was almost wild like, 
and my passion carried me away. I 
told him that I meant to take the 
child away with me out of his reach, 
and CO into ser\*ice and work for him, 
and bring him up to be an honest 
man. lie laughed and said I was 
welcome to the brat, and I took him 
at his word, thinking he didnH care. 
I went to sleep with the boy in my 
^arms, meaning to set out early the 
next morning, and come back to 
Conipton, where 1 had friends. Oh, 
Miss Millicent, Miss Millicent, may 
you never know such bitter trials! 
When I woke my child was gone, 
and I never saw either Masterson or 
my boy again.** 

** You waited in the village where 
he left you ?" asked Millicent. 

** For a year and over. Miss Milly, 
hopin' that he'd come back, bringing 
the boy with him ; but no tidings 
ever came of him. At the end of 
that time I left word with the neigh- 
bours to 8:iy I was gone back to 
Compton, and I came straight here, 
when your father took me as his 
housekeeper, and where 1 lived happy 
for many years ; but I've never foi^ 
gotten my boy. Miss ]\fi]lieent, and 
It's very seldom that I go to sleep 
without seeing his beautiful eyes 
shining u|>on me in my dreams." 

"Oh, Sally, Sally, how bitterly 
you have suuered, and what re:ison 



yoa have to hate this man's me- 
mory !" 

" We've no call to talk harsh of 
them that's dead and gone. Miss Mil- 
ly. Let 'em rest with their sins upon 
their own heads, and let us look to 
happier times. When Tliomas Mas- 
terson went away, and left me with- 
out a six])ence to buy a loaf ofbrea<l, 
I never thought to be mistress of 
the Black liear. Pecker has been a 
good friend to me, Miss, and a true, 
and I bless the providence that sent 
him courting to the hall. Sitting of 
evenings m the housekeej)er'8 room, 
never saying much, but always look* 
ing melancholic like, and dropping 
sudden on his knees one niglit, say- 
ing, * Sarah, will you have me ?' " 

Mr. Sanmel Pecker here venturing 
to put his head into the room, and 
furtliermore presuniing to ask sonio 
question connected with the business 
of the establishment, was answered so 
sharply by his beloved wife, that he 
retreated in confusion without obtain- 
ing what he wanted. 

For the worthy Sarah, in common 
with many other wives, made a point 
of scruj)nlously concealing from her 
weaker helpmate any tender or grate- 
ful feeling that she might enteilain 
for him ; being possessed with an 
ever-present fear that if treated with 
ordinary civility, he might, to use 
her own words, try to get the better 
of her. 

So the dreary winter lime set in, 
and, exce]>t for this honest -hearted 
Sally Pecker, and the pale curate's 
busy little wife, who had much ado 
to keep seven children fed and 
clothed upon sixty poimds a-year, 
Millieent Duke was almost friendless. 
She was so gentle and retiring, that 
she had never made many acquaint- 
ances. In the happy old time at the 
Ilall, Darrell had been her friend, 
confidant, and playfellow ; and she 
had neither needed nor wished for 
any other. So now she shut herself 
np in her little cottage, with its 
quaint old mirrors and spindle-legged 
tables ; Its grim arm-chairs of dark 
mahogany, and heavy oaken seats. 
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that were too big to bo moveil bv 
livr feeble arms ; she shut lierself uj> 
ill her prim orderly little abode, and 
the Coinpton peoulc Reldoni saw her 
e.\oej)t at Chun-ii, or on her way to 
the Hlark Hear. 

Miiru-ent hi-ard nothing of Darrell 
directly, but he wrote about once in 
six weeks to Mi's. Sarah Pecker, wlio 
was sorely put to it to scrawl a few 
lines in reply, telling liiin how Miss 
Millicer.t was but weakly, and how 
Captain Duke was still away with his 
ship, the Vulture, Through Sally, 
therefore, Mrs. Duke had tidings of 
this dear cousin. He had found 
friends in London, and had been 
taken as secretary to a noble Scottish 
lord, suspected of no very strong at- 
tachment to the Hanoverian cause ; 
but it was not so loiiij since other no- 
ble Scottish lords had paid the terri- 
ble price <»f their h>yalty, and there 
were ghastly and hideous warnin«js 
for those who went under TcmjMe 
l>ar ; so whatever was done for the 
exiled family was done in secret —for 
the failures of the past had made the 
bravest men cautious. 



CHAl^TKR VH. 

now 1>AKRELL MAKKIIAM FOUND HIS 

IIOIISE. 

While Millicent snt in the little 
oaken parlour at the Hlack Bear, with 
her head on Sarah Pecker's knee, 
and her nielanclK»Iy blue eyes fixed 
upon the red recesses of the hollow 
fire, Darrell ^larkhain rode westward 
throui^h the dim November fo<j, 
charged with letters and messages 

from his patron, Lord C , to some 

noble Somerset shire gentlemen, whose 
cuuiiiry seats lay very near Bristol. 

On the first night of his joimiey, 
Darrell was to put up at Reading. It 
was dark when he entered the town, 
and rode between the two dim rows 
of flickering oil lamps straight to the 
^ door of the inn to which he had been 
recommended. The ujiper windows 



of the hostelry were brilliniitly illii- 
ininated, and he could hear the jin- 
gling of glasses, and the noise of loud 
and riotous talk within. Tliouixli dark 
it was but early, and the lower p.irt 
of the house was erowdi*d with stal- 
wart farmers, who had ridden over to 
Reading market, and theto\vns|>eople 
congregatc*«l about the bar to discuss 
the day's business. 

Darrell flung the reinstotlie ostler, 
with a few particular directions about 
the treatment of his horse. 

^^ I will come round to the stable 
after I've dined," Darrell said, ** and 
see how the animal looks ; for he has 
a hard day's work before hiin to-mor- 
row, and he must start in good coo- 
dition." 

The ostler touched his hat, and led 
the horse away. It was a Uill, bonj 
grey, not over handsome to look at, 
but strong enough to make light of 
the stiflfest work. 

They ushered Darrell up the broad 
staircase, and into along corridor, in 
which he heard the same lou<l voices 
that had attracted his attention out- 
side the inn. 

"You have rather a riotous party,'* 
he said to the landlord, wlio was car- 
rying a pair of wax lights, and lead- 
ing the way for his visitor. 

" The gentlemen are merry, sir,"an- 
swercil the man. '* They have been 
a long time over their wine. Sir 
Lovel 3Ioriinier seems a rare one to 
keep the bottle moving amongst hit 
friends." 

" Sir Loy el Mortimer?"' 

" Yes, sir. A rich baronet from 
Devonshire, travelling to Loudon 
with some of his friends." 

" Sir I^vel Mortimer," said Dar- 
rell, tho\ightfully ; " I know of no 
Devonshi reman of that name." 

"He seems a ujentleman used to 
great luxury," answered the landlord ; 
"he has kept every servant in the 
house busy waiting u])on him since 
he stopped here to dine." 

Darrell felt very little interest in 
the customs of this Devonshire baro» 
net. He ate a simple dinner, washed 
down with half a bottlo of claret^ 
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and then taking np a candle, went 
down siuirs to ask the way to the 
stables. 

The Oi^t1er came to him with a lan- 
tern, and leading him through a back 
door and across a yard, ushered him 
into a roomy six-stalled stable. Tlie 
stalls were all full, and as DarrclPs 
grey horse was at the further extre- 
mity of the stable, he had to pick his 
way through wet straw and clover, 
past the other animals. 

" Them there bay horses belongs to 
Sir Lovel JMortimer and his friends," 
said the man ; ^ and very handsome 
beasts they be. Sir Lovel himself 
looks a }>ictnr' mounted on this here 
bay.** 

lie slapped his hand upon the 
haunch of a horse as he spoke. The 
animal turned round as he did so, and 
tossing up his head, looked at the 
two men. 

"A tidy bit of horse-flesh, sir,*' 
said the ostler, ; " a hundred guineas' 
worth in any market, I should say." 

Darrell nodded, and striding up to 
the animaPs head, threw one strong 
arm round its arched neck, and catch- 
ing its ears with the other hand, 
dragged its face to a level with his 
own. 

" I'd have you be careful, sir, how 
you handle him,'' cried the ostler, 
with a tone of considerable alarm ; 
** the beast has a temper of his own ; 
he tried to bite one of our boys not 
half an hour a^o.'* 

" He won't uite me," said Darrell, 
quietly. " Give me the lantern here, 
will you." 

"You'd better let go of his head, 
sir; he's a stiflish temper," remon- 
strated the ostler, drawing back. 

" Give me the lantern, man ; I know 
all about his temper." 

The osiler obeyed very unwillingly, 
and handed Darrell the lantern. 

"I thought so," s:iid the young 
man, holding the glimmering light 
before the horse^s face; "and you 
knew your old master, Balmenno, 
ell, boy ?" 

Tlio horse whinnied joyously, and 
suufled at Darreirs coat-sleeve. 



" The animal seems to know you, 
sir," exclaimed the ostler. 

" We know each other as well as 
ever brothers did," said Darrell, strok- 
ing the horse's neck. " I have ridden 
him for seven years and more, and I 
only lost him a twelvemonth ago. 
Do you know anything of this Sir 
Lovel Mortimer who owns him ?" 

" Not over much, sir, except that 
he's a fine high-spoken gentleman. 
He always uses our house when he's 
travelling between London and the 
west." 

" And is that often ?" asked Darrell. 

"Maybe six or eight times in a 
year," answered the ostler. 

" The gentleman is fonder of the 
road than I am," muttered the young 
man. " Has he ever ridden this horse 
before to-day?" 

The ostler hesitated, and scratched 
his head thoughtfully. 

"I see a many bay horses," he 
answered, after a pause ; " I can't 
swear to this here animal; he may 
have been here before; but then, 
lookin' at it the other way, he mayn't." 

"Anyhow, you don't* remember 
him ?" said Darrell. 

" Not to swear to," repeated the 
man. 

"I wouldn't mind giving a hun- 
dred pounds for this meeting of to- 
night, Balmerino, old friend, mur- 
mured Darrell, "though it was the 
last handful of guineas I had in the 
worid I" 

He returned to the house, and 
going un to the bar, called the land- 
lord aside. 

"I must speak to one of your 

fuests up-stairs, my worthy host," 
e said. " Sir Lovel Mortimer must 
answer me two or three questions 
before I leave this house." 

The landlord looked alarmed at 
the very thought of an intrusion 
upon his im))ortant customer. 

" Sir Lovel is not one to see over 
much company," he said; "but if 

you're a fnend of his ** 

"I never heard his name till to- 
night," answered Darrell ; " but when 
a man rides another man's horsO| he 
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**W111 you tell me the ntory of 
your encounter with the knights of 
the road ?" he nsked. 

Darrell g:ive hini a brief description 
of his ineelin«j; with the highwavnian, 
omittiiii; all that bore any relation to 
cither Milliccnt or Captain George 
Duke. 

"I scarcelv* expect you to believe 
all this," snia Darrell, in conclusion, 
'* or to acknowledge my claims u|>on 
the horse ; but if you like to come 
down to the st:ible,- you will see at 
least that the faithful creature remem- 
bers his old master.** 

"I have no need to go to the 
stable for conlirmation of your words, 
Mr. iilarkham," answered the young 
baronet ; "1 would be the last to doubt 
the truth of a gentleman's assertion." 

The landlord brought the claret 
and a couple of clean glasses, while 
the two men were talking, and Sir 
Level pledged his visitor in a bumper. 

The west country baronet seemed 
delighted to secure Darrell's society. 
He talked of the Metropolis, boasted 
of his conquests among the fair sex, 
and shipping from one subject to an- 
ther, began presently to spcnk of 
polities. Darrell, who had listened 
patiently to his silly prattle, grew 
grave innnediately. 

" You seem to take but little inte- 
rest in either party, Mr. 3Iarkhain," 
Sir Lovel said at last, after vainly 
trving to discover the bent of Darrell's 
nund. 

'* Not over much," answered the 
young man. ^' I w:i9 bred in the 
country, where all we knew of poli- 
tics was to set the bells ringing on the 
king's birthday, and pray for his ma- 
jesty in churcfi on Sundays and boli- 
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ayn. 

Sir I^vel shrugged his shoulders. 

**\Yhat «:iy you* to our eating a 
broiled eajmn together?" he said. 
" My friends were too far gone to 
hold out for supper, and I shall be 
very glad of your company over a 
bowl of nuneli," 

Darrell begged to be cxcnicd. 
lie had to bo on the road early the 
next moruiug, bo 8aid| aud itadly 



wanted a good night's rest. The 
baronet would take no refu>al : ho 
rang the bell, summoned Mr. William 
Byers, the landlord, who waited in 
]>erson u|>on his important guest, and 
ordered the ca|K>n and the punch. 

" We can come to a friendly, under- 
standing about the horse while we 
sup, Mr. Markham," s:iid Sir LoveL 

Darrell bowed. The friendly un- 
derstanding the two men came to 
was, that Markhani wo*ild ]iay the 
baronet twenty guineas and give him 
the grey horse in exchange for Bal- 
merino — the grey being worth about 
twenty pounds, and Sir Lovel being 
willing to lose ten by his bargain. 
So Darrell and the baronet parted 
excellent friends, and early the next 
morning Bal merino was brou<;ht 
round to the front door of the ma 
sadilled and bridled for his old master. 

The animal was in splendid condi- 
tion, and, as Darrell sprang into the 
saddle, neighed i»roudly as he recog- 
nised the light hand of his familiar 
rider. Tlie pavement of the Reading 
street clattered under his hoofs, and 
in ten minutes he was out upon the 
Bath road with the town melting 
into the distance behind him. 

Darrell dined at Marlborough, and 
as the evening closed in with a thick 
white fo<^ that shut him in on every 
side, be lound himself in the loneliest 
part of the road between ^larlborough 
and Bath. He had a welMilled purse, 
but he had a good p:ur of pistols, 
and felt safely armed against all 
attack. But, ior the second time in 
his life, he had reason to reiient of 
his rashness, for in the very loneliest 
turn of the road be heard the clat- 
tering of many lioofs close behind 
him, and by the time he had his pis- 
tols ready ho was surrounded by 
three men, one of whom coming 
behind him threw up his arm as he 
was about to fire at the first of his 
:issailants, while the third struck the 
sanie swinging blow u)>on his head that 
had laid him prostrate a year before 
imon the moorland road between 
Cfompton ami Marley. 

When Darrell Markkam recovered 
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his sons(\s be found himself lyin<: on 
]iis havk in a shallow, dry ditih; tlie 
fog liad cloariHl awav and the slars 
rfione Willi a i»ale auJ chilly glimmer 
\i\nm iho winter landsea|»e; the 
vonui; man's pockets had been rifled 
and \i\a pistols taken from him ; but 
tied to the hedj^e above him stood 
the ^rey horse which he had led in 
the custody of the west country baro- 
net. 

Stupefied with the blow, and with 
every bone in his body stiff from 
lying for four or five hours in the 
cold and damp, Darrell was just able 
to get into the saddle and ride about 
a mile and a half to the nearest road- 
side inn. 

The country people who kent this 
hostelry wore almost frightened when 
they saw his while face and blood- 
stained forehead ; but any story of 
outrage upon the high road found 
ready listeners and heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

The landlord stood open-mouthed 
as Darrell told of his adventure of the 
night before, and the exchange of the 
horses. 

" Was the west country baronet a 
fine la<lytied little chap, with black 
iwes and small hands i"' ho asked 
eagerly. 

" Yes." 

The man looked triumj^hantly 
round at the bystanders. ** I'm blest 
if 1 di.bri think so," he said. " It's 
Captain Faun v." 

" Oiplain Panny !" 

*' Yes, one of the worst scoundrels 
in all the West of England, and the 
most ditlicult to catch. He's been 
Christ ened Captain Fanny for his 
Bmall hands and feet and his lackadai- 
sical ways." 

The ostler came in as the landlord 
was speaking. 

'* I don't know whether you know 
of this, sir," he said, handing Darrell 
a blin of paner ; " 1 found it tied to 
the liorse's liri<lle." 

The young man unfolded the paper 
and read these few words: — 

"With Sir Lovel Mortimer'n com- 
plimeuts to Mr. Markhum, and in 



strict accordance with the old ad.Mge 
which says that exchaiigo is no rob- 
bery." 



CHAPrER VIIL 

now ▲ STRANGE PEDLAR WOKKSD ▲ 
OKKAT CIIANGK IN TIIK MIND AND 
MANNERS OF SALLY 1*ECKKR. 

Darrkll Markham waited at the 
roadside inn till the teilious )H>8t of 
those days brought him a packet con- 
taining money from his friend and 

l^htron. Lord . lie w.is vexed 

and humiliated at his enconnter with 
Captain Fanny ; for the second time 
in liis life he had l>een worsted, and 
for the second time he found himself 
baulked of his revenge. Tlio con- 
stable to whom ho told the fltory of 
the robbery only shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and oftereil to tell him of a 
dozen more such adventures which 
had occurred within the last week or 
two ; so Darrell had nothing to do 
but to submit cniietly to the loss of 
his money ami his horse, and ride on 
to execute his commissions in Somer- 
setshire. Commissions from which 
little good ever came; as the reader 
knows ; for it seeme*! as if that kingly 
house on which misfortune had so 
long set her seal was never more to 
be elevated from the degradation to 
which it had sunk. 

All this time, while Darrell turned 
his horse^s head from the west and 
journeyed by easy stages slowly back 
to town ; while Sally Pecker at the 
Hlack Hear, and all Compton, from 
the curate, the lawyer, and the doc- 
tor, to the lowliest cottager in the 
village, was busy with prcjtarationsi 
for the approaching Christmas; Milli- 
cent Dulie waited and watched day 
after day for the return of her hus- 
band. All Compton might think the 
Captain dead, but not Millioimt. She 
seemed possessed by some settled 
conviction that all the storms that 
ever rent the skies or shook the ocean 
would never cause the death of George 
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Duke. She watched for his coming 
with a sick dread tliat evcr^ day 
miirht briii'T him. Slic rose in the 
morning with the thonght that ere 
the early winter's night drew in, he 
would be seated by the hearth. She 
never heard a latch liiled, without 
trembling lest his hand should be 
u|K)n it, nor listened to a manly foot- 
fall in the village high street without 
dreading lest she should recognise his 
familiar step. Her meeting with 
George Dutce^s shadow upon the 
moonlit pier at Marley had added a 
superstitious terror *to her old dread 
and dislike of her husband. She 
thought of him now as a being pos- 
sessed of unholy privileges. lie 
might be near her, but unseen and 
impalpable; he might be hiding in 
the shadowy corners of the dark 
wainscot, or crouching in the snow 
outside the latticed window, lie 
might be a spy upon her inmost 
thoughts, and knowing her distrust 
and aversion, might stay away for 
long years, only to torment her the 
more by returning when she had for- 
tjotten to expect nim, and had even 
learned to be happy. 

You see there is much to be allow- 
ed for her lonely life, her limited edu- 
cation, and the shade of superstition 
inseparable from a poetic tempera- 
ment whose sole mental aliment had 
been such novels as people wrote and 
read a hundred years ago. 

She never heard from her brother 
Ringwood, and the few reports of him 
that came to her from other sources 
only told of riot and dissipation, of 
tavern brawls and midnight squabbles 
in the streets about Covent Garden. 
She knew that he was wasting his 
substance amongst bad men, but she 
never once thought of her own inter- 
est in his fortune, or of the chances 
there might be of his death making 
her mistress of the stately old man- 
sion in which she had been born. 

Sally Pecker was in the full flood- 
tide of her Christmas preparations. 
Fat geese dangled from the hooks in 
the larder, with their long necks hang- 
ing within a Itttlo distancu of the 



ground; brave turkeys and big 
ca[>ons hung cheek by jowl with the 
weighty sirloin of beef which was to 
be tlie leading feature of the Christ- 
mas dinner. Everywhere, from the 
larder to the scullery, from the cellars 
to the sink, there were the tokens of 
plenty and the abundant promise of 
good cheer. In the kitchen, as in the 
pantry, Sally was the presiding deity. 
Betty, the cookmaid, plucked the 
geese, while her mistress made the 
Chnstmas }>ies and prepared the 
ingredients for the pudding, which 
was to be carried into the oak parlour 
on the ensuing day, garnished with 
holly and all a-blaze with burnt 
brandy. So im|K)rtant were these 
preparations, that as late as nine 
o'clock on the night of the twenty- 
fourth of December, found the maid 
and her mistress hard at work in the 
great kitchen at the Hlack Bear. 
Phis kitchen lay at the back of the 
house, and was divided from the 
principal rooms and the entrance-hall 
and bar by a long passage, which kept 
the clatter of plates and dishes, the 
smell of cooking, and all the other 
tokens of prei>aralion, from the ears 
and noses of Airs. Pecker's customers, 
who knew nothing of the dinner 
they had ordered, until they saw it 
smoking upon the table before them. 

Sally Pecker and her maid were 
quite alone in the kitchen, for Sa- 
muel wa*s busy with his duties in 
the bar, and the two chambermaids 
were waiting upon the visitors who 
had been dropped at the Bear by the 
Carlisle coach. The pleasant season- 
able frost, in which all Compton had 
rejoiced, had broken np with that 
l^ei-tinaeious spirit of contradiction 
with which a hard frost generally 
does break up just before Christmas, 
and a drizzling rain fell silently with- 
out the closely-barred wiudow-shut- 
tert. 

*^ I never see such weather," said 
Mrs. Pecker, slamming the back door 
with an air of vexation after having 
taken a survey of the night; *' nothing 
but rain, rain, rain, coming down as 
straight as one of SainuePs pendl 
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was of a purplish black ; and he wore 
a stiff blacK beard u|)on his fat 
double-cliin. Gold ear-rings twinkled 
in his ears, and something verj much 
like a diamond glittered amonj^t tlic 
dingy hice of his ragged sinrt-frill. 
The bronzed, dirty hand with wliich 
he held open the box wliile he ad- 
dressed Mrs. Pecker was bedizened 
by rings, which might have been 
citlier copper, or rich barbaric gold. 

" Yoti'll not refuse to look at the 
silks, Mrs. Sally," he said, insinuating- 
ly ; ** or to give a poor tired chap a 
class of something good on tliis merry 
Christmas night. 

Mrs. Pecker took her hands out of 
tlie flour ; but white as they were, 
they were not a shade whiter than 
her ustially rubicund face. For once 
in a way the landlady of the Black 
Bear seemed utterly at a loss for a 
sharp answer. 

" You may come in," she gasped, 
in a hoarse whisper, dropping into 
the nearest chair. " Betty, go u|>- 
stairs, girl. Til just hear what the 
man wants." 

But the cook was by no means in- 
clined to lose the conversation be- 
tween her mistress and the pedlar, 
whatever it might be; and accustomed 
as she was to obey Mrs. Sarah Pecker, 
for once in a way she ventured to hesi- 
tate. 

** If it's silk or laces, ma'am," she 
said, ^^ I learnt a deal about 'em in my 
last place, for missus was always 
buyiu^ of Jews and pedlars ; and I 
can tell you if they're worth what he 
asks for 'em." 

'* You're very wise, my lass, I make 
no doubt," answered the pedlar; 
"but I daresay your mistress can 
choose a silk gown for herself^ with- 
out the help of your advice. Get 
out of the kitchen, do you hear, 

girir 

** Well, Pm sure,** exclaimed Bet- 
ty, tossing her head, and not stirring 
from her post beside Mrs. Pecker. 

"Do you hear, giri?" said the 
pedlar, savagely. — "Go!" 

" Not for your tellin',** answered 
Botty. "I don't like leavtn' you 



alone with such as him, ma'am," she 
said to her mistress. And then added 
in a whisper intended for Sally's ears 
alone, "There's your silver watch 
hanging beside the chimney-piece, 
and three teaspoons on the dresser." 

" Go, Betty," said 3irs. Pecker, in 
almost the same hoarse whisper with 
which she had spoken before. " Go, 
girl, I shan't be above ten minutes 
choosin' a gown, and if the man 
wants to speak to me, he must have 
leave to speak." 

She rose with an effort from the 
chair into which she had fallen when 
the pedlar first put his head in at the 
kitchen door, and following Betty 
down the passage, saw her safely into 
the hall, and locked the door which 
sei)arated the kitchen (torn the body 
of^ the honse. 

The pedlar was standing before the 
fire smoking a pipe when' she return- 
ed to him afler doing this. He had 
taken off his hat, and his long sleek 
black hair fell in greasy curls about 
his neck. He wore a darct-coloured 
coat, shabby and weather-stained, and 
high jack-boots, which smoked as he 
warmed his wet legs before the fire. 
" Have you made all safe ?" he asked, 
as Mrs. Pecker re-entered the kitch- 
en. 

" Yes." 

" No chance of listeners creeping 
about? — No eyes or ears at Key- 
holes ?" 

" No." 

"Tliat's comfortable. Now then, 
Sarah Pecker, listen to me." 

Wliatever the )>ed]ar had to say, or 
however long he was saying it, no 
one but the mistress of the Black 
Bear could have told. Betty, the 
cookmaid, with her eye and ear al- 
ternately applied to the keyhole of 
the door at the end of the passage, 
could only perceive, by the aid of tne 
first organ, the faint glimmer of the 
firelight in the kitchen ; while, by the 
help of the second, strain it how she 
might, she heard nothing but the 
gruff murmur of the pedhir*s voice, 

By-and-by that grufi murmur oea^ 
ed altogether, and Betty began to 
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think that the man had gone; but 
still Mrs. Pecker did not come to un- 
lock the door and announce the de- 
parture of her visitor. 

For upwards of a quarter of an 
hour Belty listened, growing every 
moment more puzzled by this strange 
Mlencc. 

"The man must have gone," she 
thought ; " and missus has forgotten 
to call me back to the kitclien." 

She shook and rattled at the lock 
of the door. 

"Please bring the kev, ma'am," 
she cried through the keyhole. "The 
last batch of pies will be spoiled if 
they're not turned !" 

Still no answer. 

"Missus! missus!" she screamed 
at the top of her voice. Not a sound 
in reply to her appeal. 

The girl stood ^till for a few mi- 
nutes, with her heart beating loud and 
fast, wondering what this ominous 
silence c<»uld mean. Then a sudden 
terror seized her, — she gave one 
sharp shrill scream, and hurried off as 
fast as her legs would carry her to 
look for Mr. Samuel Pecker. 

Her fear was that this strange ped- 
lar, with the barliarous rings in his 
ears, had spirited away the ponderous 
Sarah. 

Samuel was seated in the wainscot- 
ed parlour, conversing with some of 
the Compton tradesmen,', who were a 
little the worse ft)r steaming punch 
and the influence of the season. 

"Master! master!" cried the girl, 
thrusting her paleface in at the door, 
and troubling the festivity by her 
sudden nnd alarming appearance. 

" What is it, Betty ?" asked 
Samuel. Perhaps he, too, had taken 
Noine slight advantage of the season, 
and made himself mi*rry, or, let us 
ratlicr say, a shade less dismal than 
ti«ual. 

" Betsy, what is it?" he repeated, 
drawing himself into an erect posi- 
tion, and looking defiantly at the 
girl, ns much as to say, 

"Who says I have been drink- 
ing ?" 

The cookraaid stood silently sUr- 



ing in at the door, and breathing 
hard. 

" What is the matter, Bcttj?" 

" Missus, sir." 

Something — surely it was not a 
ray of joy — some pale flicker of that 
feeble spirit lamp, which the jiarson 
of the parish told Samuel was his 
soul — illuminated the iiinkeepcr't 
countenance as he said intcrro<nilive- 

"Taken bad, Betty?" 

"No, sir; but a pedlar, sir, a 
strange man, dark and fierce like, as 
asked to sec missus, and was told to 
go abotit his business, for there was 
constables, but wouldn't, and offered 
missus silk gowns, and she turned 
me out of the kitchen — likewise 
locked the passage door — ^iiich, 
that's an hour ago and more, and— ^ 
please, sir, I think he must have run 
away with missus." 

Another ray, scarcely so feeble as 
the first, lit up the landlord's face as 
Betty gasped out the last of these 
semi-detached sentences. 

" Your missus is rather heaA^y, 
Betty," he murmured, thoughtfully ; 
" was the pedlar a big man ?" 

" He'd have made two of you, sir,** 
answere<l the girl. 

" So he might, Betty ; but two of 
me wouldn't be much agen Sarah.** 

lie seemed so very much inclined 
to sit down and discuss the matter 
philosoj»hically, that the girl almost 
lost ))atience with him. 

"The passage door is locked, sir, 
and I cnn't burst it open ; hadn't we 
better take a lantern and go round to 
the kitchen the other way ?" 

Samuel nodded. 

"You're right, Betty," he said; 
" get the lantern and I'll come round 
with yon. Btit if the man /#<w run 
away with your ml<stis, Bi»tty," he 
added, argumentatively, " there's 
such a many roads and by-roads round 
Compton, that it wouldn't be over 
much good going after ihera." 

Betty did not wait to consider this 
important point, but, lighting a l>itof 
candle in an old horn lautcni, led the 
way into the yard. 
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They fouml Purvis, the carrier, 
gt ant ling at the back door. 

^^ Pve knocked nigh upon six 
linK's," he said, "and can't get no 
answer." 

Belly opened the door and ran into 
the kilclien, followed by Samuel and 
the carrier. 

The pedlar was gone; and stretched 
upon the hearth, in a dead swoon, lay 
Mrs. Sarah Pecker. 

They lifted her up, and dashed 
vinetjar and cold water over her face 
and liead. There were some feathers 
Iving at one end of the dresser, that 
Betty Imd plucked from a fat goose 
only an liour or two before. Some of 
those burned exactly under Sarah's 
nostrils brought her round. 

"I'll lay a crown j>icce," said 
Betty, " that the watch and the silver 
spoons are gone !" 

Mrs. Pecker revived very slowly ; 
but when at last she did o]>en her eyes, 
and saw the meek Samuel jxitiently 
awaiting her recovery, she burst into 
a sud«len flood of tears, and flinging 
her stout arms about liis neck, indif- 
ferent to the presence of either Betty 
or the carrier, cried out passiouatc- 
ly— 

" You've been a good husband to 
me, Samuel Pecker, and 1 haveu't been 
an indulgent wife to you ; but folks 
are punished for their sins in this 
world as well as the next, and Pll try 
and make you more comfortable for 
the future ; for I love you, my dear 
— indeed, I dol" 

This unwonted show of emotion 
almost frightened Samuel. His weak 
blue eyes oj>ened to their widest ex- 
tent in a watery- stare, as be looked 
at bis tearful wife. 

" Sakah," he said " good gracious, 
don't ! I don't want you to be bet- 
ter to n)e; Pm quite happy as we 
are. You may be a little sharp>spok<*n 
like now and then, but Pra usea to it 
now, Sally, and I should feel hidf lost 
with a wife that didn't contradiot 
me." 

"The spoons and the watch is 
cone," cxclaiu)ed Betty, who had 
Dcen inspecting the premises; "*and 



missus's purse, I dare say. I knew 
that pedlar came here with a bad 
meanmg." i 

" lie did I he did !" cried Sarah 
Pecker. 

It was thought a very strange 
thing by and bye in the village of 
Compton-on-the-Moor that the mere 
fa<'t of having been robbed of ten or 
fifteen pounds' worth of property 
by a dishonest pedlar should have 
worked a reformation in the temper 
and manners of Mrs. Sarah Pecker as 
regarded Samuel, her ha*«band. But 
so it was, nevertheless. Christmas 
passed away. Hard frosts succeeded 
drizzling rains, and drizzling rains 
melted hard frosts. JliliUler breezes, 
as the winter months fell back into 
the past, blew across Compton Moor : 
spring blossoms burst feebly forth in 
stieltered nooks beneath the black 
hedges, and the hedges theiiiselves 
grew green inthefickleA])ril weather, 
and still Sarah was mild of s)>eech 
and pleasant of manner to her asto- 
nished husband. 

The meek landlord of the Black 
Bear walked about as one in a strange 
but delicious dream. He had the key 
of his cellars, and was allowed to drink 
such portions of his own liquors as he 
thought fit ; and Samuel did not abuse 
the unwonted privilege, for he was 
natural! v a sober man. He was almost 
master m his own house. Sometimes 
this new state of things seemed well 
nigh too much for him. Once he 
went to his wife, and said to her, im- 
ploringly— 

" Sarah, speak sharp to me, will you, 
please, for I feel as ii I wasuH quite 
right in my bead.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 

SIB LOVXL HORTIMCr's DRUNKKT 
8SRVANT. 

I HAYS said that Riiigwood Mark- 
ham was a milksop. ]|^ days when 
men's swords were odener out of the 
scabbard than in, the young squire 
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lia<l 111 lie clinnoe of winning nmcli re- 
spect in tlie g:iining-1iousc« :intl ta- 
verns lli.it he lovod to frequent; ex- 
cept l>y the expvMulilure of tli«>se 
goMen guineas wliieh Iiis f;»tliei' ]in«l 
lioanli*«l in llie qnict wonoinieal life 
tlie 3Iarkliani famil}' le«l at Conipton 
Hall iH'foretlie <leath of the old squire. 
The Hall pr«»|H*rt\\ wliirh was by no 
means consiilerable, was so tightly 
tied up that King woo J was jH)work*ss 
cither to sell i»r mortgage it ; and as 
he saw his father's savings melting 
away he felt that the time was not far 
distant, when he must cither go haek 
to Coini>ton, turn country gentleman 
and live u|H>n his estate, or else sink 
to the po>ition of a )H»nniless adven- 
turer hanging ahout the purlieus of 
the scenes in which he had once been 
all in all to half a dozen shabby toad- 
eaters, and the obsequious waiters of 
twenty different taverns. 

Kingwood Markhani had never 
been in love. He was one of those 
men who, secure from the tem]>est of 
pa^isions that wreck sterner souls, sink 
\\\ some pitiful quicksand of folly. 
With no shade of j)roflic;acy in his 
own lymphatic tenq>erament, he was 
led bv his vanitv to ape the vices <»f 
the nu»st iMotlii^ate amongst his vi- 
cious companions. With an niter 
distaste to drinkincr, he had learned 
to become a drunkard ; without any 
real passion for play, he had half ru- 
ined himself at the gaming-table ; 
but, do what he wotdd, he was still a 
girli>h coxcomb, and men laughed at 
his pietty face, his silky golden hair, 
and small wai^t. 

Danell Markham and his cousin 
Iking wood had met once or twice in 
Lohtlon, but the old quarrel was still 
rankling in the heart of at least one 
of the \\\y\ men; and the coolnos 
between them hatl never been abated. 
Danell fell a contempt for MillicentV 
brother whirh he took little pains to 
conceal : and it was only Hinjjwood's 
terror of hi^ cou>in that Kept hnn from 
Khowing \\w hatred which had been 
engendered on the day of the one 
brief encimnler between the two men. 
Darreirs siihcre of action lav far away 
6 



from the taverns and coflTee-bouj^es in 
which the young squire wasted his 
useless life. Too brave to drown his 
regrets in drunkenness or dissiiLition, 
he fought the battle of his own heart, 
and emerged a c<»nqneror from the 
strife. True to the memory of the 
past, he was true also to the duties 
of the present. He had ambitious 
dre:mis that consoled him in those 
lonely hours in which his coasin Milli- 
cent's mournful face stole between 
him and the p.ages of some [xditii-al 
pamphlet. He had high ho|»e8 for a fu- 
ttire, which might be brilliant thongh 
it could never be happy; ]KTha|)S 
some diuj foreshadowing of a day on 
which the good ship Vulture should 
go down under a tattered and crinio- 
staint^d flag, and he and ^lillicent be 
lefl high and dry ui)ou the shore of 
life. 

In the summer sncceeiling tli.nt 
Christmas uj)on the eve of wliieh tlie 
foreign-lookmg pedlar had robbed 
Mrs. Sally Pecker of three silver 
spoons, a Tompion watch, tfevea 
pounds twelve shillings and four-|>enee 
m money, and her senses; while the 
mowers were busy about Compton in 
the warm June weather, Ringwood 
.Markham was occupying a shabby 
loilging IT the neighbourhood of 
Hed ford-street, Covent-garden. Thi* 
young squire's purse was gettin<» 
hourly lower; but though he ha3 
been obliged to leave his handsome 
lodgings and dismiss the man who 
had served him as valet for a couple 
of years, flattering his weaknesses, 
wearing his Maist coats, and appropri- 
ating casual handfuls of his loose sil- 
ver; though he could no longer at 
ford to spend a twenty- pound note 
upon a tavern supper, or shatter his 
wine-glass upon the wall bi'hind him 
after proi>osing a toast, Hingwood 
Markham still contrived to wear a 
peach-blossom coat, with glittering 
silver lace, and to show his elegant 
j>erson and pretty girlish face at his 
favourite haunts. 

He s|>cnt half the day in beil, and 
rose an hour or two after noon, to 
lounge till dusk in a dirty satin dress-. 
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ing-gown, wliich was varicgnted as 
much with wine stains as with cra- 
broitlcred flowers, worked by ^lilli- 
ccIlt^s patient fingers years before. 
His dinner was bronglit from a neigh- 
bouring tavern, togothcr with a beer- 
stained copy of the Flying Post^ in 
wliich Ringwood patiently p|)elt out 
the news, tliat he might be enabled 
to swagger and display his stale in- 
fonnation to the companions of the 
evening. It was as he was poring 
over this very journal, with the June 
sunlight streaming into his shabby 
chamber, where the fine toilette of 
the evening lay side bv side with the 
relics of the morning s breakfast, in 
the shape of an empty chocolate cup 
and the remains of a roll — it >vas 
during Ringwood^s dinner-hour that 
be was disturbed by the slip-shod ser- 
vantmaid of the lo<lging-house, who 
came to tell him that a gentleman, 
one calling himself Mr. Darrell ^lark- 
ham, was below and wished to speak 
M'ith him. 

Ringwood glanced instinctively to 
the space above the mantel- shelf, upon 
which there was a great display of 
pistols, rapiers, and other imple- 
ments of warfare, and then, in rather 
a nervous tone of voice, told the 
servant girl to show the visitor up- 
stairs. 

DarrelFs rapid step was heard upon 
the landing before the girl could leave 
the room. 

" It is no time for ceremony, Ring- 
wood,'* he said, dashing into the 
apartment, " nor for any old feeling 
of ill-will — I have come to talk to you 
about vour sister." 

"Abo»itMillicent?»» 

Mr. Ringwood Markham^s counte- 
nance evinced a powerful sense of 
relief as Darrell declared the object 
of his visit. 

'*Yes, about Mrs. George Duke. 
If your sister was dead and gone, 
Rin;^wood Markham, I doubt if you 
wuiud have heard the newt.** 

*^ Millicent was always a poor oor- 
res|>ondent,** pleaded the squire, who 
H|KMit the best part of a day m scrawl- 
ing a few ill shaped characters and ill- 



spelt words over half a page of letter- 
paper ; " but what*s wrong ?*' 

" I scarce know if that which has 
happened may be well or ill for 
my poor cousm,** answered Darrell. 
" Cajitain Duke has been away a year 
and a half, and no word of tidings of 
either him or his ship h:is reached 
Compton." 

Mr. Ringti'ood Markham opened 
his eyes and breathed hard by way of 
expressing strong emotion. He was 
so essentially selfish that he was a 
bad hypocrite. He had never learned 
even to afiect an interest in other 
people*s affairs. 

Darrell ^larkham was walking ra- 
pidly up and down the room, his 
spurs clattering u]K>n the worm-eaten 
lioards. , 

" I only got the news to-day,** he 
replied, " in a letter from Sally Peck- 
er. I had not heard from Compton 
for upwards of eisjht months, for it 
did me little gooci to have the old 
place brouorht to my mind ; and to- 
day I got this letter from Sally, who 
says that the captain's return has long 
ceased to be looked for in CorajHon, 
except by Millicent, who still seems 
to expect him." 

"And what do you think of all 
this?** asked Ringwood. 

"What do I think? Wh;-, that 
Captain George Duke and his ship, 
the Vulture^ have met the fate thai 
aU who sail under false colours de- 
serve. I know those who can tell of 
a vessel with the word Vulture paint- 
ed on her figurehead, that has been 
seen off the coast of Morocco, with 
the black flag flying at the fore, and 
a crew of Africans chained down in 
the hold. I know of those who can 
tell of a wicked tniflic between the 
Moorish coast and the West India 
Islands, and who s])eak of places where 
the coming of George Duke is more 
dreaded than the yellow fever. Good 
Heavens! can it be that this man has 
met his fate, and that Millicent is free ?" 

" Free ?" 

"Yes, free to marry an honest 
man," cried Darrell, his face flushing 
crimst^Q with agitation. 
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Hingwood Marlvliain h:u\ just intel- 
lect cnou«;h to be si/itcfiil. lie rc- 
rnenibcre<i the encounter in Farmer 
^lonison's kitchen, and said mali- 

ciiuisly, 

'*^nnicent will never be free till 
she hears certain news of her hus- 
band's deatli ; if George Duke is such 
a roving customer as you make him 
out to be, his carcase raav rot upon 
some forci;;^n shore and sfic be none 
the wiser." 

"lie has been away a year and a 
half," answered Darrell ; " if he does 
not return within seven years from 
the time of his first sailing, Milliceut 
may marry again." 

" Is that the law ?" 

" As I've hoard it, from a boy. A 
year and a half gone ; five veara and 
a Iialf to wait. 3Iy little Millicent, 
iny poor Millicent, the time will be 
but a day, an hour, with such a star 
of hope to beckon me on to the end." 

Darrell sank into a chair against the 
open window, and buried his face in 
his hands. 

liingwood Markham could not re- 
sist the pleasure of inflicting another 
wound, 

" I shouldn't wonder if the captain 
is back before the summer is out," he 
Mid ; " from what I know of George 
Duke, I think him no likely fellow to 
lose his life lightly, either on sea or 
land." 

Darrell took no notice of this 
speech. I doubt much if he even 
heard it. Ilis thoughts had floated 
away un that one floodlide of hope- 
ful emotion to the distant ocean of a 
hapl»y future. 

** Hark ye. Ring wood," he said pre- 
J^eutly, rising, and walking towards 
the door, " t did not come here to 
talk lovers' talk. If George Duke 
does not return, Millicent will be a 
lonely and helj>less woman for nearly 
MX years to come, with nothing to 
live upon but the interest of the two 
thousand pounds the squire gave her 
ou her marriage. I am but a poor 
n»an, but I claim a oousin^s right to 

11*1! ^^^^ ' ^"^ ^ '""^^ ^^'^'^ ^'■^'" ''*'*' 
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that help \Vill come. You, as her 
brother, are bound to protect her. 
See that she wants for no comfort 
that can cheer her lonely life.** 

If Rini^wood had not been afraid 
of Ilis 8t:ilwart consin, he would have 
whimpered out some netty excuse 
about his own poverty ; out as it was, 
he said, with rather a long face, 

" I will do all I can, D.Yi*elI;^' 

Darrell shook hands with him for 
the first time since their quarrel, and 
lefl him to his toilette and his cveu- 
in£;'s dissipation. 

Kingwoo<l dressed himself in the 
peach-blossom and silver suit, and 
cocked his hat jauntily upon his flow- 
ing locks. In an age when periwigs 
were all the fashion, the young squire 
])rided himself much upon the luxu- 
riant natural curls which clustered 
about his hii^h but narrow forehead. 
This particular evening he was es]ie- 
ci.7lly careful of his toilette, for he 
had a]>pointcd to meet a gay party at 
Uanelagh, the chief of which was to 
be a certain west-country baronet, 
called Sir Lovel ^lortimer, and better 
known in two or three taverns of 
rather doubtful reputation than in 
the houses of the aristocracy. 

The west-country baronet outshone 
Ringwood 3Iarkham both in the ele- 
gance of his costume and the languid 
affectation of his manners. Titled 
ladies glanced approvingly at Sir 
Lovel's slim figure as he glided 
through the stalely contortions of a 
minuet, and many a bright eye re- 
sponded with a friendly scintillation 
to the flaming glances of the young 
baronet's great, restless black orbs. 
This extreme restlessness, which Dar- 
rell had i)erceived even in the apart- 
ment at the Reading inn, was of 
course a great deal more marked in a 
crowded assembly such as that in the 
brilliant dancing-room at Ranelagh. 

The west-country baronet seemed 
ubiquitous. Ilis white velvet coat, 
in which frosted rosebuds glittered 
in silk embroidery and tiny foil stones; 
his diamond-hiked court sword and 
shoe buckles ; his flaxen periwig, and 
burning black eyes flashed in every 
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direction. His incessant inovinj; fron^j 
pl.ice to place renJcri«il it almost iin-| 
possible for any but the most acute i 
observer to ilolect that Sir Ixivel Mor-*' 
timer liad very few acouaintnnce9'| 
amongst the aristocratic tiiron*;, aiitT' 
t)iat the only |>erson8 whom bo ad-« 
dressed familiarly were the four or 
five young men who had accompa- 
nied him, Ringwood Markham in- 
cluded. 

The young squire was delighted at 
having made so di>tinguished an ac- 
quaintance. It was hard for the vil- 
lage-bred Cumbrian to detect the dif 
ference between the foil stones upon 
Sir LovePs embroiilered coat and the 
diamonds in his shoe-buckles; how 
impossible, then, for him to discover 
the wide varieties, of tone in the west- 
country baronet^s manners and those 
of the earls and marquises who lifted 
their eye-glasses to look at hiui. 
King wood followed Sir Lovel with a 
wide open-eyed stare of respect and 
admiration, and when the place began 
to grow less crowded, anil the baro- 
net pro|)osed adjourning to his lodg- 
ings in Clieyne Walk, and giving the 
parly a broiled bone and a few throws 
of the dice, the squire was the first to 
assent to the proposition. 

Tlie young men walked to the baro- 
net^s house. It was not in Chcyne 
Walk, but in an obscure street lead- 
ing away from the river — a street 
in which the houses were small and 
gloomy. 

Sir Lovel Mortimer stopped before 
a house the windows of which were 
all dark, and knocked softly with his 
cane tipon the panel of the door. 

Kingwood, who had been already 
drinking a great deal, caught hold of 
the brazen knocker, and sounded a 
tremendous peal. * 

^^ You have no need to arouse the 
street, Mr. Markham," said the baro- 
net^ with some vexation ; *^ I make no 
doubt my servant is on the watch for 



us. 
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But it seemed as if Sir Lovel was 
mistaken, for the young men waited 
some time before the door was open- 
ed ; and when at last the bolta were 



undone, and the party admitted into 
the house, they found themselves iu 
darkness. 

" Why, bow*8 this, you lazy 
hound ?" cried Sir Lovel ; *' have you 
been asleep ?" 

**Yesh," answered a thick, un- 
steady voice; "sh'pose — IVe been — 
'sbleep.** 

" A\ hy, you're drunk, you rascal," 
exclaimed the baronet : *' here, fetch 
a light, will you ?** 

*' Tm fesliin' a light," the voice 
answered; **rm feelin' for tind* 
box." 

A scrambling of hands upon a shelf, 
the dropping of a flint and steel, and 
the rattling of candlesticks, suecc»eded 
this assertion ; and in a. few moments 
a light was struck, a wax candle 
lighted, and the speaker's face illu- 
minated by a feeble flicker. 

Sir Lovel Mortimer's senant was 
drunk ; his face was dirty ; his wig 

1)ushed over his eyebrows, and singcil 
)y the candle in his hand ; his cravat 
was twisted awry, and htmg about 
his neck like a halter ; his eyes were 
dim and watery from the cflect of 
strong liquors ; and it was with diiH- 
culty he kept himself erect by sway- 
ing slowly to and fro as hu sto«)d 
staring vacantly at his master and liia 
master's guests. 

But it was not the mere drunken- 
ness of the man's aspect which start- 
led Kingwood Markliam. 

Sir Lovel ^lortimer's senMnt was 
Captain George Duke. 

About four o'clock the next after- 
noon, when Kingwood awoke from 
his prolonged drunken sleep, the first 
thing he did was to find a shei^t of 
paper, scrawl half a dozen words u|K)d 
It, fold it, and direct it thus : — 

'* Darrell Markham, Esq., 

At the Earl of C 'a, 

St. James's Square." 

The few words Ringwood scrawled 
were these : — 

**Dcar Darrell — George Duke it 
not dod« I saw him last nito at a 
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hous in Clielsey. — Yours to co- 

mandy 

"R. Makkham." 



CIIArTER X. 

T1IK llorSK AT CHELSEA. 

DaKUKI-L ]\rAKKIIAM lin<l 1o(l Loii- 
doii on some biisiiiesH for his patron 
wluu Uini^wooirs uu'ssoiijxor tlelivcr- 
cil ihe Iniefruios lollinix ol'llio yoiint; 
man's encounlor with Captain (Jcorge 
Duke. 

It was a week Wfore Darrell re- 
turned to St. Janu'sVstjuaro, where 
he found the youn«j squire's letter 
waiting {or him. One rapid glanee 
at the contents of l^ingwood's ill- 
spelled episile was enoutjh. He 
crumpled the letter into his pocket, 
threw his hat on his head, and with- 
out a momenUs delay ran straight to 
the stpiire's lodging by J5edford- 
etreet. 

lie found liinifwood Iviiic; in bed, 
pjH'iling out the grcase-stnined jiages 
of one of Mr. Fielding's novels. Ta- 
ve:n tankanls and broken glasses 
WL-re scattered on the table, empty 
btiltles lay upon the ground, and the 
bones <»f a fowl and the renniants of 
a loaf of bread adorned the soiled ta- 
ble-cloth. Master Hingwoo<l liad 
entertained a ct>uplc of old friends to 
FUppcr on the previous evening. 

" Hingwood Markham," said liis 
couMu, holding out the young man's 
mis>ive, "what is the meaninir of 
this?'' 

" Of which ?" asked the squire, 
with a stupid stare. Tlie fumes of 
the wine and ale of his last night's 
orgyhal not quite cleared away from 
his inti'llect, Komewh.at obscure at ihe 
best of times. 

*' Of this letter, in which, as I think, 
yon tell me the biggest lie that ever 
one man t<»ld another. George Duke 
in KnghuMi— George Duke at Chelsea 
—what docH ii mean, man ? speak !'' 

" Dcurt you Ik3 in a hurry," said 
JCmgwoud, throwing his book into a 



corner of the room, propping himself 
up U|>on his pillow, and lookiii<^ at 
Darrell with a species of lia1t-ti|>8y 
gravity most ludicrous to behold ; 
" split me if you give a fellow time to 
collect his ideas. As to big lies, you'd 
better be careful how yon use such 
evpressions to a man of my reputa- 
tion. Ask 'em round in Coveiit-gar- 
tlcii whether I didn't oiler to throw a 
spittoon at the sea capt.Vni who insult- 
etl me : and wouhl h:ive done it, too, 
if the bully hadn't knocked me down 
lirst. As to my letter, I'm Prepared 
to stand to* what I 8:ud in it. And 
now what did I say in it ?** 

** Look at it in yotir own hand,** 
answered Darrell, giving him the 
letter, 

Uingwood spelt out his own epistle 
.as carefully as if it had been some 
peculiar and mystic communication 
written in CSreek or Hebrew ; and 
then returning it to his cousin, s.aid, 
with a toss of his pale golden locks 
that flung his silk nightcap rakishly 
askew on his forehead, 

"As to that letter. Cousin D;irrcll 
Alarkham, the letter's nothing. Wh.nt 
<lo you say to my finding George 
Duke, of the VitUurt\ acting as ser- 
vant to my distinguished friend from 
Devonshire, Sir Lovcl Moiiiujer, Ha^ 
ronet? What do you 8:iy to his tak- 
ing Sir Lovel's orders, like any low 
knave that ever w.as ? What do you 
say to his being in so drunken a Htate 
as to be sent away to bed with a sharp 
reprimand from his master, before I 
had the chance to speak a word to 
him ?" 

'*What do I say to this?'* cried 
Darrell, walking up and down the 
room in his agitation, " why, that it 
can't be true. It's some stupid mit 
tike of yourg.'* 

"It can't be true, can't it? Tt*i 
some stupid mistake of mine, is it? 
Upon my word, Mr. Darrell Mark- 
ham, you're a very mannerly jhtsou 
to come into a gentleman's nMuii and 
take advantage of his not having hi« 
sword at his side to t<*ll him he'a a 
fool and a liar. I tell you I saw 
George Duke, drunk, una acting a« 
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8cn'ant to ray fnond, Sir Lovel Mor- 
timer." 

** Dill George Duke recognise 
you ?" asked Darrell. 

'*Dou't I tell you that ho was 
blind drunk !" cried the young squire, 
very much exasperated ; *Mio\i* should 
he recognise me when he could 
scarcely see out of his eyes for 
drunkenness? I might have spoken 
to hhn, but before I could think whe- 
ther 'twas best to si)eak or not, Sir 
Lovel had given Iiim a kick and sent 
him about his business ; and on second 
thoughts I reflected that it would be 
no great gain to expose family matters 
to the Baronet by letting hira know 
that my brother-in-law was serving 
him as a lacquey." 

"But did you make no inquiries 
about this scoundrel ?" 

" I did. I told Sir Lovel I had a 
fancy tijat I knew the man's face, 
and asked who he was. The baronet 
knew nothing of him, except that lie 
had served him for a twelvemonth, 
and was as faithful a fellow as ever 
breathed, though over-fond of drink." 

Darrell did not make any reply to 
his cousin^s speech for some little 
time, but walked up and down the 
room absorbed in thought. 

" Ringwood Markham," he said at 
last, stopping short by the side of the 
bed, "there's some mystery in all 
this that neither you nor 1 can pene- 
trate. I know this Lovel Mortimer, 
the west-country baronet." 

"Then you know my very good 
friend,*^ s:iid Bingwood, with a con- 
sequential smirk. 

" I know one of the most audacious 
highwaymen that ever contrived to 
escaj)e the Old Bailey." 

" A hijufliwavman ! Tlie baronet — 
the mould of fashion and tlie glass 
of form — as Lawless, the attorney, 
s:iid of him ; the most ele^nt beau 
that ever danced at RaneTagh; the 
owner of one of the finest est at 1*8 in 
Devonshire. Have a care, Darrell, 
l)ow you speak of my friends." 

"It would be better if you had 
more (%nre in choosing them, answer- 
ed Darrel), quietly. ^* My poor, fuol- 



ish Ringwood, I hope you have not 
been letting this man clean out your 
pockets at hazard." 

" I have lost a few guineas to him 
at odd times," muttered Ringwood, 
with a very long face. 

The young squire had paid dearly 
enough for his love of fashionabre 
company, and he had borne his losbcs 
without a murmur ; but to find that 
he had been made a fool of all the 
while was a bitter blow to his self- 
conceit ; still more bitter, since Dar- 
rell, of all others, was the person to 
undeceive him. 

" You mean to tell me, then," 
he siiid, ruefully, "that this Sir 
Lovel " 
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Is no more Sir Lovel than you 
are," answered Darrell ; " that all the 
fashion he can pretend to is that he 
has picked up on the king's highway ; 
and that the only estate he will ever 
be master of in Devonshire or else- 
where will be enough stout timber to 
build him a gallows when his course 
comes to an abrupt termination. He 
is known to the kiii<j:hts of the road 
and the constables by the nickname 
of Captain Fanny, and there is Hule 
doubt the house in Chelsea to which 
he took you was a nest of highway- 
men." 

Ringwood had not a word to say; 
he sat with his nightcap in his hand 
and one foot out of bed, staring 
helplessly at his cousin, and scrat cit- 
ing his lie.ad dubiously. • 

"But that is not all," continue<] 
Darrell, "there is some mystery in 
the connexion between this man and 
George Duke. Tliey might prove a 
dozen alibis, and they xnighf swear 
mc out of countenance, but prove 
what they may, and swear all they 
m.ny, I can still declare that Georire 
Duke was the man who robbed me 
between Compton-on-the^Moor on«l 
Marley Water — George Duko wa« 
the man who stole my horse, and it 
was only seven months back that 1 
found that verv horse, stolen from 
me by tliat very George Diikc, in the 
custody of this man, your friend, tl»e 
baronct| alias Captain Fanny.' The 
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Upshot of it ij*, ibat while we have i the yoiinu: man roturnetl to Ring- 
th(>u<^ht George Duke was away I wooii's lotlgiiig m ith the two consta- 
upon the hii^h seas, he has been hid- bles and the ulllcial docmneiit wliich 
in^ ill I-ondon and going about the was to secure the elegant l>ersou of 
country robbing honest men. The ■ Captain l«anny. 

shin Vulture is a fii'tion, and instead Darrell found his cousin specially 
of iK-ing a mi*rchant, a privateer, a equipped for the expedition, an^ 
j>irate, or a slaver, (Jeorge Duke is arniecl to the teelh with a coni]>li- 



neither more nor less than a high- 
«- n 



way man 

** I only know that I saw him one 
night last week at a house in Clielse:i," 
muttered l*ingwood, feebly. His 
weak intellect couhl scarcely keep 
pace with Darrell's exeitemcMit. 

"Get up and dress yourself, King- 
wood, while I run to the nearest 
magi>trate ; this fellow. Captain 
Fanny, stole my horse and eni])tied 
my jK>ckels on the JJath road ; we'll 
get a warrant out, take a couple of 
con:i:tab1es with us, and you shall 
Icatl the way to the house in which 
you saw George Duke; we'll unearth 
the scoundrels and find a clue to this 
mystery before night." 

''Two constables is not much," 
murmured JJingwood, doubtfully. 
*'Sir Lovel always had his friends 
about Iiim, and there may be a small 
regiment in that house." 

Darrell looked at his colisin with 
undisguised contempt. 

*' We don't want you to face the 
crnng," he said ; " we shall only ask 



catcnl collection of pistols, of the 
power to manage which he was as 
nmocent as a baby. A formidable 
naval sword swung at his side, and 
got between his legs at ever}- turn, 
while the muzzles of a tremendous 
pair of 1)orse-pistol8 peeped out of his 
coat-pockets in such a manner that 
had they by any chance exploded, 
their charge must inevitably have beeu 
lodged in the elbows of the squire. 

Darrell set his cousin's warlike 
toilette a little in order, Uingwood 
reluctantly consenting to be left with 
only one pair of pistols and a sniall 
rapier, in exchange for the tremen- 
dous cutlass he had placed so much 
faith in. 

" It isn't the size of your weapon, 
but whether you're able to use it, 
that makes the difference, King- 
wood," said Darrell. " Come along, 
my lad. We wont leave you in the 
thick of the fight, depend ujKm it." 

liingwood looked anxiously into 
the faces of the two constables, as if 
to see whether there were any symp- 



you to show us the way and point toms of a disjK)sition to run away m 
out the house; you can run away and j either of their stolid countenances; 

•ner >y hen vou've | and being a]»parently satisfied with 

' the inspection, consented to step into 
a hackney-coach with his three com- 
pani<»n8. 

l^ingwood Markham was by no 
means the best of guides. The 
coachman who drove the party had 
rather a bad time of it. Fn*st,'Ring. 
wood was for going to Chelsea 
through Tyburn turnpike, and could 



bide round the corner 

done that, while I go iu with the 

constables." 

*'As to ]>ointing out the house," 
answered the crest-fallen squire, "I'll 
give my help and welcome; but a 
man may be as brave .as a lion, and 
yet not have any great fancy for being 
shot from behind a door." 

" ril take the nsks of any stray 



imllets Dian, cried Darrell, laugh- scarcelv be jiersuaded that Kanela^'h 
mg; *;only get up .and dress your- and Ch'eyne Walk did not lie sonTe- 
sel!^ without loss of time, M-hile I go where in that direction. Then the 

young squire harassed and persecuted 



and fetch the constables." 

The getting of a warrant was ra- 
ther a long buNiness, and sorely tried 



his unfortunate charioteer by sudden* 
ly eonnnanding him to take abrupt 
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to keep scnipiilonsly out of the high 
road that would have taken hiin 
straight to his direction. He grew 
fidgety the moment they pnssed 
Hyde-park Comer, and was for driv- 
ing direct to the marshes about 
AVe'^tminster, assunng his compa- 
nions that it was necessary to ])ass the 
abbey in order to get to Clielsea, for 
he had passed it on t)ie night in ques- 
tion ; and at last, when Darrell fairly 
lost jtatience with him, and bade the 
coaclinian gojiis own way to Cheyne 
AValk without further waste of time, 
Millicent's brother threw himself 
back in a fit of the sulks, declaring 
tliat they had made a fool of him by 
bringing him as their guide, and 
then forbidding him to speak. 

But when they reached Cheyne 
Walk, and leaving the coach against 
Don Saltero's taveni, set out on foot 
to find the house occupied by Captain 
Fannv, Ringwood 3Iarkham was of 
very little more use than before. In 
the first place, he had never known 
the name of the street ; in the second 
i)lace, ho had gone to it from Rane- 
lagh, and not from London, and that 
made all the difference in the finding 
of it, as he urged, when Darrell grew 
impatient at his stupidity ; and then 
again, he had been with a merry 
i>arty on that particular night, and 
Dad therefore taken little notice of 
tlie way. At last Darrell hit upon 
the plan df leading his cousin quietly 
through all the small streets at the 
back of Cheyne Walk, in ho])es by 
that means of arriving at the desired 
end. Nor was he disappointed ; for 
after twenty false alarms, and just as 
he was beginning to give up the mftt- 
ter for a bad job, Ringwood sudden- 
ly came to a dead ^top before the 
door of a substantial-looking house, 
and cried triumphantly, 

" That's the knocker !** 

But the young squire had given 
Darrell and the constables so much 
trouble for the last hour and a half 
by Bto])ping every now and then, 
under the impression that ho recog- 
nised a door^te]), or a shutter, a 
liou*s head iu stone over the doorway, 



a bra58s bell-handle, a scraj)cr, a pecu- 
liarly-bhaiMHl paving-stone, or some 
other obiect, and tlien, after a few 
moments deliberation, confessing 
himsi^f to be mistaken, that, in spite 
of his triumphant tone, his cousin 
felt rather doubt fid about the matter. 

" You're sure it is the house. Ring- 
wood ?" he said. 

"Sure! Don't I tell you I know 
the knocker? Am I likely to be 
mistaken, do you think ?" asked the 
s<piire, indi^iantly, quite forgetting 
that he had confessed himself mis- 
Uikon about twenty times in the last 
hour. " Don't I tell you that I know 
the knocker. I know it because I 

knocked upon it, and Sir Lov he 

the Captain, said I was a fool. 

It's a dragon's-head knocker in brass. 
I remember it well." 

"A di*agon's* head is a common 
enough pattern for a knocker," said 
Darrell, rather hopelessly. 

" Yes ; but all dragon's heads are 
not beaten flat on one side as this is, 
are they ?" cried Ringwood. " I 
remember taking notice how the 
brass had been battered by some 
roysterer's sword-hilt or loaded cane. 
I tell you this is the house, cousin ; 
and if you want to see George Duke, 
you'd better knock at the door. As 
I was a friend of Sir Lovel's, Fd 
rather not be seen iu the matter ; so 
ril just step round the corner." 

With which expression of gentle- 
manly feeling, Mr. Rincfwood jlark- 
ham retired, leaving Ins cousin and 
the constables upon the door-step. 
It had long been dark, and the night 
M*as dull and moonless, with a heavy 
fog rising from the river. 

Markliara directed the two men to 
conceal themselves behind a project- 
ing doorway a few ])aces down the 
street, while he knocked and recon- 
noitred the place. 

His summons was answered by a 
servant-^rl, who carried a candle in 
her hand, and who told him that the 
west-country baronet. Sir Level Mor- 
timer, had indeed occupied a {rnrt of 
the house, with his servant, and two 
or three of his friends ; but that he 
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nail left three days before, aii«l llicj 
loilicings were now to l>c let. | 

Did the gu-1 know wlu*re Sir Level 
had gone ?"Darrell asked. 

She believed he had gone back to 
Devonshire ; but she would ask her 
missus, if the gentleman wished. 

Hut the gentleman did not wish. 
He was so disnjipointed at the result 
of his expedition that he scarcely 
cared even to make an attem^H at 
])utting it to some trifling use. 

I Jut as he was turning to leave the 
door-step, he stopjKfd to ask the girl 
one more question. 

" This servant of Sir Lovell's," he 
Baid, " what sort of a person was he ?" 

"A nasty, grumpy, disagreeable 
creature," the girl answered. 

" Did you know his name?" 

"His master always called him 
Jeremiah, sir ; some of the other 
j^enllemen called him sulky Jeremiah, 
bLKjause he was always grumbling 
and growling, except when he was 
tipsy." 

" Cm you tell me what he was 
like ?" asked Danell. " Was he a 
good-looking fellow ?" 

*'01i, as for that," answered the 
servant-girl, " he was well eji^ough to 
lot»k at, but too surly for the company 
of decent folks." 

Darrell dropped a piece of silver 
into the girl's^Jjnnd, and wished her 
good night. Tlie constables emerg- 
e^*from iheir lurking-place as the 
y(»ung man left the doorstep. 

** Is it the right house, sir ?" asked 
one of them. 

" Yes," rei)licd Darrell ; " we've 
found the nest sure enough, but the 
birds have flown. We must even 
make the best of it, my friends, and 
g.) home, for our warrant is but 
wa<to-pnper to-ni^ht." 

Thev'found Jimir^ood Markhatn 
waitnig patiently enough round the 
corner. He chuckled rather malicious- 
ly when ho heard of his cousin's disajv 
jH)intment. *♦ You'll believe me 
though, anyhow," he s:iid, *' since you 
found that it was the right house." 

" Yeg, the right house," answered 
Darrell, moodily ; *' but thero'ii litllo 



satisfaction in th.at. How do I knoiv 
that this sulky servant of the high- 
wayman's was really George Duke, 
and that you were not deceived by 
some fancied likeness ?" 



CHAPTEU XL 

AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 

The star of the young squire, 
Ringwood 3Iarkham, nhone for a 
very little longer in mctro|>olitaQ 
hemispheres. His purse was empty, 
his credit exhausted, his health im- 
paired, his spirits gone, and himself 
altogether so much the "worse for 
his few brief years of I/ondon life, 
that there was nothing better for 
him to do than go quietly back to 
Com])ton-ou-lhe-Moor, and take up 
his abode at the Hall, with an old 
woman as his housekeeper, and a 
couple of farm labourers, for the rest 
of his establishment. This old wo- 
man had lived at Compton Hall while 
the shutters were closed before the 
principal windows, the heavy bolts 
fastened upon the chief dooi*8, and 
the dust, cobwebs, and shadows 
brooding about the portraits of the 
dead and gone Markhams, whose 
poor painted images looked out with 
wan and ghastly simpers from the 
oaken wains«.*oting. The old house- 
keeper, I say, had led a very easy 
life in the drearv, darkened house, 
while Ringwooci, its master, was 
roystering in the taverns about 
Covent-garden ; and she was by no 
means too well j)leased when, in the 
dusk of a misty October evening, 
the young squire rode quietly up the 
deserted avenue, dismounted from 
his horse in the stable-yard, walked in 
at the back door leading into the 
servants' regions, and standing upon 
the broad hearth in the laflered 
kitchen, told her rather sulkily that 
he had come to live there. 

His coming made very little change, 
however: he establi^hed himsi'lf in 
the oak parlour, in which hiii father 
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had smoked mid drunk and sworn 
himsolf into his coffin; und afier 
giving strict orders that only the 
sliuttcrs of tliosc rooms used by him- 
self shonUl be opened, he determined- 
ly set his face against the outraged 
inhabitants of Compton. Now these 
simple ])eople, not bein^ aware that 
Kingwood ^larkham had spent every 
guinea that he had to s})end, took 
great umbrage at his eccentric and 
solitary manner of living, and forth- 
with solved the enigma by setting 
him down a miser. 

Wheu in the dusk of the evening 
the squire crept out of the Hall gates, 
and strolling up to honest Sally Pec- 
ker's hospitable mansion, took his 
glass of ]>unch in the best parlour of 
the iim, the Compton folks gathered 
round him and ])aid their homage to 
him as they had done to his father, 
when that obstinate-temj)ered and 
violent old gentleman was i)leased to 
liold his court at the Bear. Kingwood 
felt that simple as the retired Cum- 
brian villagers were, they were wijjcr 
than the Londoners who had en)ptied 
his imi-se for him while they lau«jhed 
in tlieir sleeves at his dignity, i es, 
on the whole, he was certainly hap- 
pier at Com])ton than in his Bedford- 
street lotlgings, or with his old tavern 
companions. lie had been used to 
lead a- very narrow life at the best, 
and the dull monotony of this new 
existence gave him no pain. 

Millicent saw very little of her 
brother. lie would sometimes drop 
into the cottage at dusk on his way 
to the Black lle.ar, and sit with her 
for a fc^' minutes, talking of the 
village, or the fann, or some other 
of the every-day matters of life; 
but liis sister's sim])]e society only 
wearied him, and after about a quar- 
ter of an hour he would begin to 
yawn drearily behind his hand, and 
then after kissing her uiH>n the fore- 
head as ho bade her good-night, he 
would stroll away to Sarah Pecker's, 
switching his light riding-whip as he 
walked, and pleased by the sensation 
liis embroidered coat created among 
the village urchiua oud the idle wo- 



men gossiping at their doors. It 
had been agreed between Darrell and 
Ringwood that Millicent was to 
know nothing of the house in Chelsea 
and the young squire^s mysterious 
rencontre with George Dukc or his 
shadow. 

People in Compton — who knew of 
Darrell's encounter with the hif^h- 
wayman upon the moor, and of Mrs. 
Duke's meeting with the ghost ui>oq 
Marley Pier — said that the Captain 
of the Vulture had his double, who 
appeared sometimes to those belong- 
ing to him, and >vhose ap]>earanee was 
no doubt a sign of trouble and cala- 
mity to George Dnke. Such things 
had been before, they whis2>ered, let 
the parson of the parish say what ho 
would ; and there were some ghosts 
that all the Liatin that worthy gentle- 
man knew would never lay m the 
Red Sea. 

The quiet years rolled slowly by 
unmarked by change, either at the 
Hall, the Black Bear, or the little 
cottage in which Millicent spent her 
tranquil days. No tidings came to 
Com])ton of the Vulture or its Cap- 
tain, and though Millicent refused to 
wear a widow's dress, the feeling 
slowly crept upon her that she w:i8 
indeed a widow, and that the tie 
knotted for her by others, and so 
bitter to bear, was broken by the 
initrhty hand of death. 

For the first year or two after 
Ringwood Markham's return, it was 
thought that he would most likely 
marry and take his place in the vil- 
lage as his father had done before 
him. The Hall estate was considered 
to be a very comfortable fortune in 
the neighbourhood of Compton-on- 
the-3Ioor, and many a rich farmer's 
daughter s|)orted her finest ribbons, 
and pinned her jauntily-trimmed hat 
coquettishly aslant u|>on her roll of 
glossy hair in hopes of charming the 
young squire. But Ringwood's heart 
was a fortress by no means easy to bo 
stormed: selfishness held her court 
therein, and complete indiiference to 
all simplo pleasures, and a certain 
weariness oi lifci bad succeeded the 
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young man's bncf career of dissipa- 
tion. 

As bis fortune mended with tlje 
first few yonrs of his new and 8tea*ly 
life, something of the miser's feeling 
look p*)ssession of his eold nature. 
He hatl spent his money upon nngr.it t»- 
ful boon comi)anions, who had huigh- 
ed at him for his nains, and refus>ed 
him a guinea when liis purse was low. 
He would be warned by the past, and 
learn to be wiser in the future. 
Small tenants on the Compton Hall 
estate began to murmur to eaeh other 
that Master Ringwood Markham was 
a hard landlord, and that times were 
even worse now for poor folks than in 
the old squire's day. These poor 
people spoke nothing but the truth. 
As Uiugwood's empty purse iilled 
once more, the young man felt a 
greedy eagerness to save money ; for 
what |Hirpose he seanely gave him- 
self the trouble to think. Perhaps 
wlien he did think very seriously, a 
shudderini; fear came over him that 
his iin]>aired constitution was not to 
be ea^ilv mended — that even the fine 
north-eoiujtry air sweeping across 
broad expanses of brown moorland, 
and floating in at the open win<lows 
of the oak j>arlour, could Jiever bring 
a heahljy glow back to his flushed 
checks ; and that it might be that he 
inherited with his mother's fair face 
soinethini; of her feebleness of const i- 
tut ion. But it was rarely that he 
suffered his mind to dwell upon these 
things. He was liis own steward, 
and rode a grey pony about the farm, 
watrhing the men at their work, and 
gloating over the ^)rogress of the 
crops as the changnjg seasons did 
tluMr bounteous work, and the bright 
faeo of plenty met him in his way. 

Xorthern harvests are late, and 
that harvest was esj^oeially late which 
Was garnered in the seventh autumn 
suecee ling the last sailing of the good 
ship Vulture from the harbour at 
3Iarley Water. September had been 
wet and cold, and Octol»er set in with 
A gloomy as|K*ct,as of an unwelcome 
wintorionielieforchisduetimo* In the 
early days of tliis chill and cheerless 



October, thev were still ptaclcing the 
corn upon tLe Coni^iton Hxill farm, 
while Kingwood, on his white ponjr, 
rode from field to field to watcn the 
j)rogress of the men. Tlie voung 
s<]uirc was cautious anil snspicioufl, 
and rarely thought that work was 
well done unless he was at the heels 
of those who did it. 

He paid dearly enough for this 
want of faith in those who se'rved 
him, for it was in one of these rides 
that he caught a chill that settled on 
his lungs, and threw him on a bed of 
sickness. 

At the first hint of his illness Milli- 
cent was by his side, patient and lov- 
ing, eager to soothe and comfort, to 
tend and to restore. Like all crea- 
tures of his class, weak alike in physi- 
cal and mental qualities, the young 
man peculiarly felt the helplessness 
of his state. He clung to his sister 
as if he had been a sick child and she 
his mother. In the dead of the night 
he would awake with the cold drops 
standing on his brow, and cry aloud 
to her to come to him ; then, com- 
forted and reassured at finding her 
watching by his side, he would fall 
into a peaceful slumber with her hand 
clas])ed in his, and his fair head pil- 
lowed u]>on her shoulder. 

The Compton doctor shook his 




the village surgeon's decision, Milli- 
cent sent to ]\Iarley Water for a 
physician to look at her sinking 
orother ; but the physician only con- 
firmed what his colleague had already 
said. Til ere was no hope for Ring- 
wood. Little matter whether they 
called it a violent cold, or a s]>asmo- 
dic cou<rh, inflammation of the lungs^ 
or low lever. All that need be told 
about him would have been better 
told in one word — consumption. His 
mother had died of it before hiin, 
f'iding quietly away as he was fading 
now. 

In the dismal silences of those long 
winter nights in which the fuek man 
awoke so oAeu — always to see Slilli- 
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cent's fair face, lighted by the faint 
grnnniLT of tlio night-lamp, or the 
^low of the enil>ers in the grate — 
Uingwooil be<r:ni to think of his past 
life — a brief life, which had been 
spent to no nseful en<l whatsoever — a 
selfish life that had been passed in 
stolid iiidifTerence to the good of 
others~J^erllap5^ from this terrible 
use]e>sness, almost a wicked life. 

A few nights before that u))on 
which the young squire died, he lay 
nwake a long time count big the chim- 
ing of the quarters from tne turret 
t)f Compton church, listening to the 
embers falling on the broad stone 
hearth, and the ivy leaves flapping 
and 8i*rnpin^ at the window-panes, 
with somcthmg like the sound of 
skeleton fingers tapping for admit- 
t:ince. And from this he fell to 
watching his sister's face as she sat in 
a low cTiair by the health, with her 
large, thought nil blue eyes fixed u[»on 
the Iipllow fire, and the unread 
volume half dropping from her loose 
hand. 

llow pretty slie was, he thought ; 
but what a pensive beauty! llow 
little of the light of joy had ever 
beamed from those melancholy eyes 
since the old days when Darrell and 
she were friends and playfellows, be- 
fore Ca]»tain George Duke had ever 
shown his handsome face at the Hall. 
Thinking thps, it was only natural for 
him to remember his own share in 
forcing on this unhappy marnage; 
how he had persuaded his father to 
hear no girlish prayers, and to heed 
neither tears nor lamentations, lle- 
membering this, he could but remem- 
ber also the mean motive that had 
urge<l him to this course; the con- 
temptible spite against his cousin 
Darrell, that had made him eager 
even for the shipwreck of his sister's 
happiness, so that her lover might 
sufler. He was dying now, and the 
world and all that was in it was of so 
little use to him, that ho was ready 
enough to forgive his cousin all the 
old grudges between them, and to 
wish him well for tlio future. 

^ Uillicent P he said, by and bye. 



"Yes, dear," answered his sister, 
creeping to his side. " I thought you 
were asleep. Have you been awako 
long, Ringwood ?'* 

" Yes ; a long time.** 

** A long time! my poor boy." 

" Perhaps it's better to be awake 
sometimes," murmured the sick man. 
^' I don't w ant to sli]) out of life in 
one long sleep. I've been thinking, 
Millicent." 

"Xliinkinp, dear?" 

*' Yes ; thinking what a bad brother 
I've been to you." 

" A bad brother, Ringwood. No, 
no, no !" She fell on her knees by 
the bedside as she spoke, and cast 
her lovhig arms about his wasted 
frame. 

" Yes, Millicent, a bad brother. I 
helped to urge on your marriage with 
a man you bated. I hel])ed to part 
you from the man you loved, and to 
make your young life miserable. You 
know that, and yet you're here, night 
afler nighty nursing me as tenderly as 
if I'd never thought but of your 
happiness." 

"The past is all forgiven long ago, 
dear Ringwood," s:iid his sister, 
earnestly ; " it would be ill for brother 
and sister if the love between them 
could not outlive old injuries, and be 
the brighter and the truer for old 
sorrows. I have outlived the memory 
of my misery long ago. Ringwood 
dear, I have led a tranquil life for 
years past, and it seems as if it had 
pleased God to set me free from the 
ties that seemed so heavy to bear." 

"You will be almost a rich wo- 
man af\er mv death, Milly," said her 
brother, wii^ a more cheerful tone. 
" I have done a good deal in these last 
five years to improve the projKMty, 
and you will find a bag full of guineas 
in the brass-handled bureau, where I 
keep all my ))aper8 and accounts. I 
think you may trust John Martin the 
bailiff, and Lawson and Tliomas, and 
they will keep an eye upon the fann 
for your interest. You'll have to 
grow a woman of business when Vm 
gone, Milly, and it will be a fine 
change for you Irom yonder cottage 
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in Coinpton Iligli-slrect to tliis big 
house.*' 

** Kini»wooil, Ringwooil, tlou't 
speak of thisl" 

" IJiil I must, Milly. It's time to 
f:]H>Mk of these thini^ when n man 
feels ho lias not aiY hour upon this Mile 
of the mave tliat he c:m call his t>wn. 
I want you to promise me somethimj^, 
Millietrnt, before I ilie ; for :i promise 
made to a <lyin<c man is ahvavs bind- 
ing." 

" Hingwooil dear, what is there I 
would not do for you ?" 

** I knew you wouldn't refuse. 
Now listen. How long h:is Captain 
Duke been away ?" 

She thought by this sudden men- 
tion of her husbantl's name, that 
Ringwood's mind was wandc'ring. 

" Seven yeru's, dear, next January." 

" 1 thoutrht so. Now, Milly, listen 
to me. When the nunith of January 
is nearly out, I want you to take a 
journey to London, and e^arry a letter 
from me to D.nrell Markham." 

" ril do it, dear King wood, and 
wouM <lo more than that, if yon wisli. 
But why in January? Why not 
sooner ?" 

'^ Because it's a fancy I have ; a 
sick man's fancy, perhaj)**. The letter 
is not written yet, but I'll write it be- 
fore 1 fall asleej) ngiin. Get me the 
pen an<l ink, ^lilly." 

" To-morrow, dearest, not to-niglit," 
she pleaded ; " voti've been fnti«::ninix 



penmansliip was to Ringwood Mark- 
iiam even when in good hoaltli. It 
was a Very hard task to liini to-night, 
lie laboured hmg and p.a]nt*u]|y with 
the spluttering 4piill ]K'ii, and wrote 
but a few lim»s after all. Tliesc he 
reail and re-read with evident satis> 
faction ; and then folding the big 
sheet of ft»olseap very carefully, he 
sealcil it with a j^reat spla^Ji of red 
wax and the ^larkham arms, and ad- 
di*esse<l it in a feeble, sprawling hand, 
with many bl ot s, t o Z><fnv// MarUiani^ 
J'Jsq^ to fte iMtrrred to hi in hy MHli" 
eeni Duke^ at the close of Jauuary^ 
17—. 

"I have done Darrell many a 
wrong," he said, as he haniled the 
letterto his sister, **but I think th.nt 
this may repair all. It is my last will 
and testament, ^lill^'. I shall make 
no other, for there is none to claim 
the proj»erty but yon." 

** And you have left Darrell some- 
thing, then ?" she asked. 

** Nothing but that letter. I trust 
to vou to deliver it fiilhfnllv, and 

I know that Darrell will be content.'* 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. Sarah Pecker came to the 
Hall whenever she had a s])are mo- 
uient, to help Millieent in her task of 
nursing the dying man. She was 
with her at that last dying moment, 
when the faint straws of life to which 
the voung wpiire had clung floated 
one by one out of his feeble handj^ 



yourself already wiih talking so and left him to be engulfed in Death's 

pitiless ocean. 

Frien<llv and loving f:ices were the 
la»*t to fade away from the dying 
man's eyes ; soothing voices were the 
last to grow faint and strange upon 
his dull ears ; gentle hands snp]>orted 
the fainting frame; cool fingers laid 
their touch upon the burning brow. 
It was better to die thus, than tosjiill 
his blood on a sanded floor in a tavern 
brawl ; though he had been the most 
distinguished buck, duellist, bully, and 
swaggerer between CovenUgardea 
and PaU Mali 



much ; write the letter to-morrow. 

*' No, to night," he said, imj):Uient- 
ly; "this very night, this very hour. 
1 shall tall into a fever of anxiety if I 
don't write without a moment's delay. 
It is but a few lines." 

His loving nurse thouglit it better 
to com|>ly with his wishes than to ir- 
ritate him by a refusal. She brought 
l)aper, jiens, ink, sealing-wax, and 
seals, and a lighted candle, and ar- 
ranged them on the little table by his 
bedside. She propned him np with 
l)illows, 8o as to malvc his task as easy 
to him as possible, and then quietly 
withdrew to her seat by the hearth. 

The reader knows how ditHcult 
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Six years had passed sinco that 
Christinas-evc upon which the foreign- 
looking pedlar robbed Mi's. Sarah 
Pecker, and worked such a wonder- 
ful change for the better in the for- 
tunes and social status of her husband 
Samuel ; and again Betty the cook- 
maid was busy phicking geese and 
turkeys ; and again Mrs. Sarah stood 
at her ample dresser rolling out the 
paste for Christmas pies ; aj^ain the 
mighty coal fire roared halfway up 
the chimney, and the capacious oven 
was like a furnace, and only to be a|)- 
proached with due precaution, — a glo- 
rious cavern out of which good 
things seemed for ever issuing ; — big, 
sprawling, crusty, golden, brown-co- 
loured loaves, steaming batches of 
pies, small regiments of flat cakes of 
so little account as to be flung with- 
out ceremony upon the bare Dearth, 
to grow cool at their leisure. Again 
was the loitering carrier expected 
with groceries from the market town ; 
again did rich streams of a certain 
sweet-smelling scent unknown to 
court-perfumers, and commonly 
known as rum-punch, issue from the 
half open doors of the parlour and 
the sanctuary of the bar. 

But for all that these Christmas 
preparations differed in no manner 
from those of a Christmas six years 
before, there were changes at the 
Bear — changes which the reader has 
already been told oil Mrs. Pecker 
had grown wondrously subdued in 
voice and manner. Something al- 
most of timidity mingled with this 
new manner of the portly Sarah's — 
something of a per]>etual uneasiness 
— a continual dread, no one knew of 
what. So changed, indeed, was she 
in this respect, that Samuel had some- 
times to cheer her and console her 
when she wag what he called " low," 
and to administer modest glasses of 
punch or comfortable hot suppers as 
restorativcfl. 

While things were thus with Sanih| 



her worthy husband had very much 
improved under his better-halTs new 
manner of treatment. 

He was no longer afraid of his own 
customers nor of his own voice. He 
no longer trembled or blushed when 
suddenly addressed in conversation, 
lie could venture to draw himself a 
mug of his OM*n ale without looking 
nervously across his shoulder all the 
while. Samuel Pecker was a new 
man ; still a little given to believe in 
ghosts, perhaps, and to be solemn 
when cofBn-shaped cinders flew out 
of the Are ; still a little doubtful as to 
going anywhere .ilone in the dark; 
but for all that a ver^" lion of auda- 
city and courage compared to what 
he had been before the foreign-look- 
ing pedlar threw Mrs. Pecker into a 
swoon. 

The Bear was espcdally gay this 
Christmas-eve, for a party of gentle- 
men had ridden over from York, 
and were dining in the white parlour, 
a state apartment on the first-floor; 
they were to sleep that night and 
spend their Christmas-day at the inn, 
and the turkey lying helplessly in 
Betty's lap was set aside for them. 

" And isn't one of 'em a handsopne 
one, too?" said the cook, pulling vigo- 
rously at one of the bicgest feathers. 
*^ You should go in and have a look 
at 'un, missus, — such black eyes, that 
pierce you through and through like 
a streak of lightning ! and little white 
hands, just for all tbe world like Mrs. 
Duke's, and all covered with dia- 
monds and such like. And ain't he a 
saucy one, too? — and ain't the others 
afraid of him ? The other two were 
for leaving here afler dinner, and 
when he said he should stay, one of 
'em asked if the place was some- 
thing, I couldn't catch the word ; but 
he burst out laughing, and told him 
he was a lily-livered rascal, and not fit 
company for gentlemen, and the 
other rattled his glass on the table, 
and said the Captain was right — only 
he swore awful f" added* Betty, with 
solemn horror. 

While the oook was amunng her 
mistress with these details, Samuel 
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put his lioail in at the kitchen 

door. 

" Tlicm bloods in the white parlour 
are rare noisy ones,*' he said ; '* thej 
want half a dozen of the old port, 
and there's only three of them, and 
they've had ^ladeira and claret al- 
ready. I wish you'd go uj) to Vni, 
Sarah, and give 'em a hint that they 
niiglit be a hltle quieter. I'll go down 
for the wine, if you'll put yourself 
btraight while I'm gettuig it. 

Sarah cuniplied, wij»ed the flour 
from her hands, smoothed her cap- 
ribbons, and drew on her mittens by 
the time Samuel emerged from the 
cellar with two cobweb-shrouded 
black bottles under each ann. 

*^rve brought four, Sally," he 
paid, as he landed the precious burden 
on the kitchen table. "4'll carry 
them up for you, and you can bring a 
few glasses." 

The trio in the white parlour was 
certainly rather a riotous one. A 
nair of massive wax-c;indles burned 
111 solid silver candlesticks upon the 
polished oaken table, which was 
strewed with nuts, figs, raisins, 
oraiii^es, and nut-crackers, and amply 
garnished with empty bottles and 
«:littering diamond-cut wine-glasses. 
One of the party had flung himself 
b:uk on his chair, and planted his 
spurred heels upon this very dessert- 
table, while he amused himself bv 
J»eclini; an oran<;e and throwing the 
rnul at his oj)posite neighbour, who, 
more than half tipsy, sat with his el- 
bows on the table ami his chin in his 
hands, staring vacantly at his tor- 
imiitor. The third member of the 
little party, and he who seemed far 
the most sober of the three, lounged 
with his })ack to the fire and his el- 
l»ow leaning on the mantelpiece, and 
was in the midst of scnne anecdote 
he was telling as ^Irs. Pecker enter- 
ed the room. His flashing black eyes 
and his small white teeth, which flit- 
tered as he spoke, lit up his lace, 
^vhich, in sjntc of his evident youth, 
^as wan and haggard— the face of a 
man prematurely old from excite- 
ment and dissipation; the liand of 



time during the l.ist six years had 
drawn m.nny a wrinkle ab«>iit the rest- 
less eyes and determined moath of 
Sir Lovel 3(ortimer, Baronet, alias 
Captain Fanny, highwayman, and, on 
occasion, housebreaker. lIcaTca 
knows what there was in the np|>ear- 
ance of either of the party to oveni wo 
or agitate the worthy mistress of the 
Black Bear, but certainly a faint and 
dusky pallor crept over Sarah Peck- 
cr^s face as she set the wine and 
glasses upon the table. She seemed 
ner\'ous and nneasv under the strange 
dazzle of Captain ^anny^s black eyes. 
I have said that they were not ordi- 
nary eyes; indeed, there was some- 
thing in them that the physiognomists 
of to-<lay would have set themselves 
industriously to work to define and 
explain. Tliey were not only rest- 
less, but there Mas a look in them al- 
most of terror — not of a terror of to- 
day or yesterday, but of some dim 
far-away time too remote for memory 
— some nervous shock received long 
before the mind had power to note its 
force, but which had left its lasting 
seal uj>on one feature of the face. 

Sarah Pecker dro])])cd and broke 
one of her best wine-glasses nnder 
the strange influence of these restless 
eyes. They fixed her gaze as if they 
had had some magnetic power. She 
folio we<l every motion of them ear- 
nestly, almost inquiringly, till the 
hi'i'hwavman addressed her. 

" We have the extreme honour of 
being waited ni>on by the landlady 
of the Bear in her own gracious per- 
so!i, have we not ?" he said gallantly, 
admiring bis small jewelled hand as 
he spoke. lie was but a puny, almost 
wasted stripling, this clashing cap- 
tain, and it was only the extreme vi- 
tality in himself that preserved him 
from insignificance. 

Now at any other time Sarah 
Pecker would have dropped a curtsey, 
smoothed her muslin apron, and asked 
her guests whether their dinner had 
been to their liking ; if their rooms 
were comfortable; the wine agreea- 
ble to their taste, and some other 
such hoHjiitable quehtions; but to- 
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night sl»c seemed tongne-tiecl, as if 
the restless light in tlie Captain's 
eves had ahaost magnetized lier into 
silence. 

"Yes," she murmnrcd; "I am 
Sarah Pecker." 

"And a very comfortable and 
friendly creature you look, Mrs. 
Pecker," answered Captain Faimy, 
with a sublime air of patronage. " A 
reconnnendation in your own person 
to the hos[>itable shelter of the Bear ; 
and, egad 1 Compton-on-the-Moor has 
need of some pleasant place of enter- 
tainment for the unlucky traveller 
who finds himself by mischance in its 
dreary neighborhood. Was there 
ever such a place, lads ?" he added, 
turning to his two companions. 

But ^Ii*8. JSarah Pecker had been 
born in the village of Compton, and 
was by no means disposed to stand by 
and hear her native place so con- 
temptuously spoken ofl Turning heT 
face a little away from the dasliing 
kniixht of the road, as if it were easier 
to her to sj»eak when out of the ra- 
dius of those unquiet eyes, she said, 
with some dignity, 

" C<»inpton-on-the-Moor may be a 
retired place, gentlemen, being nigh 
upon a week's journey from London, 
but it is a pleasant village in summer 
time, and there are a great many no- 
ble families about." 

"Ah! by the bye!'* replied Cap- 
tain Fanny, " we took notice of a big, 
red-brick, square-built house, standing 
amongst some fine timber, upon a bit 
of risini; i^ronnd, half a mile on the 
other siile of the village. A dull old 
dungeon enough it looked, with half 
the windows shut up. Who docs that 
belong to ?" 

"It's called Compton Hall, sir," 
answered Sarah, " and it did belong 
to young Squire Ringwood Mark- 
ham." 

"Ring wood MarkhamI A fair- 
faced lad, with blue eyes and a small 
waist !** 

" The same, Mr,** 

" I know him six years ago in Lon- 
don," 

•• Very likely, mr. Poor Master 



Ringwood had his fling of Tendon 
life, and very little he got by it^ poor 
boy. lie's gone now, sir. lie was 
only buried three weeks ago." 

" And Compton Hall belonged to 
him ?" 

" Yes, sir ; and Compton Hall farm, 
which brings in an income of four or 
fivo hundred a year." 

" And who does the Hall l)clong to 
now, then ?" asked Cantain Fanny. 

" To his sister, sir, jliss Milliccnt 
that was. lilrs. Duke." 

" Mrs. Duke ! The wife of a sailor 
— one George Duke ?" 

"The widow of Captain George 
Duke, sir." 

" The widow ! What, is George 
Duke dead ?" 

"Little doubt of that, sir. The 
captain sailed from 3I:irley Water 
seven years ago come January, and 
neither he nor his ship, the Vullttrc, 
have ever been heard of since." 

" And the widow of George Duke 
has come into a property worth four 
or five hundred a year?" 

" Yes, sir; worth that if it's worth 
a farthing." 

" And the only proof she has ever 
had of George Duke's death is his 
seven years' absence from Compton- 
on-the Moor ?" 

" She could scarcely need a stronger 
proof, I should think, sir." 

"Couldn't she?" exclaimed the 
voung man with a laugh. " Why, 
Mrs. Sarah Pecker, I have seen so 
much of the strauf^e chances and 
changes of this wond, that I seldom 
believe a man is dead unless I see hiin 
put into his ooflin, the lid screwtni 
down upon him, and the earth sho- 
velled into his gra\ e ; and even then 
there are some peoide such slippery 
customers that I should scarcely he 
surprised to meet them at the gate of 
the churchyard. The world is witle 
enough outside Compton-on-the- 
Moor: who knows that Captain 
Duke may not come back to-morrow 
to claim his wife and her fortune ?" 

"The Lord forbid 1" said Mrs. 
Pecker, earnestly ; " I would rather 
not be wishing ill to any one ; but 
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sooner than poor Miss MilUccnt should 
see liim conic back to break her heart 
and waste her money, I would pray 
that the captain of the Vulture may 
lie drowned and dead under the 
foreivjn seas." 

" A piou3 wish !»• cried Captain 
Fanny, laughing. " However, as I 
don't know the gentleman, Mrs. 
Pecker, I don't mind saying, Amen. 
But as to seven years* absence being 
proof enough to make a woman u 
widow, thatVs a common mistake, and 
a vulgar one, Mrs. Sarah, that I 
scarcely expected from a woman of 
your sense. Seven years — why, hus- 
bands have come back after seven- 
teen !" 

Mrs. Pecker made no answer to 
this. If her face was paler even than 
it had been before, it was concealed 
from observation as she bent over the 
dessert-table collecting the dirty 
glasses upon her tray. 

When :^he had letl the room, and 
the three young men were once more 
alone. Captain P\anny burst into a 
peal of ringing laughter. 

" Here's news!" he cried; "split 
me, lads, here's a joke! George 
Duke dead and gone, and George 
Duke'3 widow with a fine estate and 
a farm that produces five hundred 
a-voar. If that fool, sulky Jere- 
miah, hadn't quarrelled with his best 
friends, and given us the slip in that 
cursed ungrateful manner, here would 
have been a chance for him !'' 



CHAPTER Xm, 

THE END OP JANUARY. 

Captain Fannt, otherwise Sir 
Ix)vel ^lortimer, did not leave the 
I)Iack Bear until the morning after 
Christmas day, when he and his two 
companions rode blithely off through 
the frosty December sunlight ; after 
expressing much content with the fes- 
tival fare providinl by Mrs. Pecker; 
after paying the bill without so much 
as casting a glance at the items ; after 
6 



remembering the ostler, the ehanibor- 
inaid,the boots, .ind every other mem- 
ber of the comfortable establishment 
who had any claim to advance upon 
the generosity of the west-countrj 
baronet. 

A noble gentleman, they said, in 
the kitchen at the Black Bear, hand- 
some and free-spoken, reckless as a 
prince with his golden guineas and 
broad croAvn pieces ; comfortable and 
substantial corns, sadly out of fashion 
now, but much affected in those 
homely days. A perfect gentleman, 
with charmingly lackadaisical and no 
doubt high-bred manners, such as 
were of course common to the nobili- 
ty alone. And then his eyes ; those 
large, shining, black, restless eyes, a« 
motionless as midnight stars reflected 
on a storm-tost ocean, and almost as 
wonderful. I do not mean that thej 
said exactly these words in the kitchen 
at the Bear, but they H.aid a great deal 
more or less to this effect about Cap- 
tain Fanny*8 lustrous orbs. Betty 
the cook made one remark, the utter 
inanity ot which drew upon her the 
reprobation and ridicule of her fellow- 
servants. This foolish woman declar- 
ed that Sir Lovel Mortimer's eves re- 
minded her of the night on which the 
strange pedlar stole the spoons. She 
grew alarmingly obscure and unintel- 
ligible when asked if the eyes remind- 
ed her of the spoons or the pedlar; 
and could only vaguely prptest that 
they brought it all oack, somehow. 

So entirely occupied were the do- 
mestics of the Black Bear in discuse- 
ing their late distinguished visitor, 
that the news of a desperate hi^hwaj 
robbery, accompanied by much vio- 
lence, that had taken place near Car- 
lisle, on the night of December the 
twenty-third, made scarcely any im- 
pression upon them. Nor were they 
even very seriously affected by an at- 
tack u}>on the York Mail ; the tidings * 
of which reached them two days after 
the departure of Sir Level and his 
companions. 

The sojourn of a handsome young 
baronet at the Black Bear was a rare 
event, to be remembered and talked. 
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of for a twelvemonth at least ; while j reading than even the lawyer who 
violence, outrage, robbery, and niur- 1 had drawn it up. She talked to Mil- 



der upon the king's highway were of 
evcry-<lay occurrence, London kept 
holitlay every Monday morning, and 
went gipj^ying and »ight-secing Ty- 
burn wards. Tliieves, retired from 
business, made goodly fortunes by 
hunting down old comrades. Chil- 
dren were hung without mercy for 
the stealing of three halfpence on that 
via sacrOy the King's highway ; be- 
cause the law, poor well-mtentioned, 
blundering monster as it was, could 
frame a statute, but could not make a 
distinction, and could only hang by 
the letter, where it might have par- 
doned according to the spirit. 

So, in the kitchen at the Black 
Bear, they spent the few remaining 
December evenings in talking of the 
gay young visitors who had lately 
enlivened the hostelry by their pre- 
sence, while Millicent Duke, looking 
fairer and paler than ever in her 
mourning gown, sat alone in the oak 
parlour at Compton Hall, with the 
Drass-handled bureau open before her, 
and her poor brains patiently at work, 
trying to iinderstand some farming 
accounts rendered by her bailiff. 

Mrs. George Duke found faithful 
Sarah Pecker an inestimable comfort 
to her in her bereavement and acces- 
sion of fortune. I think, but for the 
help of that sturdy creature, poor 
3Iillicent would have made Compton 
Ilall and Compton farm a present to 
the stalwart Cumbrian bailiff, and 
would have gone onietly back to her 
cottage in the Iligh-street, to wait 
for the coming of death, or Captain 
George Duke, or any other calamity 
which W.1S the predestined close of 
her joyless life. But Sarah Pecker 
was worth a dozen lawyers, and half-a- 
dozen stewards. She attended at the 
reading of the will, in which her own 
name was written down for ^^ fitly 
golden guineas and a moaminff ring, 
coatainmg my hair, in remembrance 
of much love and kindness, to cost ten 
guineas and no less." She mastered 
all the bearinxrs of tliat intricate doca* 



inent, and knew more of it after one aoquired forton^. 



licent about quarters of wbeat, and 
hay and turnips, till poor Mrd. Duke's 
brain reeled with vague admiration 
of Sarah's prodigioiis learning. The 
stalwart bailiff trembled before the 
mistress of the Black Bear, and went 
into long stammering explanations to 
account for a quarter of a truss of 
hay that had been twisted into bands, 
lest he should be suspected of cUsho- 
nesty in the transaction. 

When all was duly settled and ad- 
justed, Millicent Duke found herself 
almost a rich woman. Rich enough, 
at any rate, to be' considered a very 
wealthy person by the uniple. inhabi- 
tants of Uompton-on-the-]!iloor. 

The Hall was hers. The stout red 
brick edifice, with its handsome, 
heavy-framed windows, dating from 
the aays of the Tudors, lighted by 
small diamond-shaped panes of dass, 
and bordered by flapping wreaths of 
ivy — ^ivy so old that its stems had 

frown mas^ve as the trunks of trees, 
he noble building, with its square 
stone-fiag^ed entrance-hall and broad 
oaken staircase, up which you might 
have driven your coach and pair, had 
yon been so foolishly inclined — the 
faded pictures and mouldering tapes- 
try — the oak-panelled rooms, with 
their low ceiling, black oak, like Uie 
wainscot, and their wide hearths and 
square open chimneys, built surely for 
traitors to hide in — the roomy, ricke* 
ty, tumble-down, ivy-covered stables, 
crowned with weathercocks and dove- 
cotes — the garden, and the shrubbe- 
ries, with damp walks half choked 
with rank overgrowth, and tenanted 
by bold rabbits, who stared at yon as 
an intmder if you ventured within 
their domain — ^tbe broad acres of ara- 
ble land, not over-rich, it is tme, bnt 
sufficiently profitable withal — ^all these 
were the property of Millicent Duke, 
to have and to hold for herself alone ; 
unless, indeed, the long-missing hns- 
band. Captain Georce Duke, of the 
good ship VuUure^ biiould return to 
claim a share in bis wife's newly- 
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T1»e thou«4lit tliat there was a rc- 
motu possibHiiy, a shadowy chance of 
this would send a cold chill to Milli- 
cent's licart, and socm almost to stop 
its beating. 

If he should come home ! If, after 
all these years of fearful watching and 
wailing, of trembling at the sound of 
every manly footstep, and shuddering 
at every voice — if, after all, now that 
she had completely given him up— 
now that she was rich, and might per- 
haj)s by-and-bye be happy— if, at this 
time of all others, the scourge of her 
young life should return and claim 
iRT once more as his to hold and to 
torture by the laws of God and man I 
A kind of distraction would take 
* j)Oi;session of her at the thought. 
She would deliver herself up to the 
horrible fancy until she could call up 
the image of the Captain of the Vui- 
(itre^ standing on the threshold of the 
door, with the wicked, vengeful light 
in his brown eyes, and the flint, far 
off, breezy i)erfunie of the ocean ho- 
vering about his chestnut hair. Then 
ca«5ting herself upon her knees, she 
would call ui)on Heaven to ^^are her 
from this terrible anguish. To strike 
her dead before that dreaded husband 
could return to claim her. 

The diamond earring, the fellow 
of which Captain Duke had taken 
from her on the ni^ht of their parting 
at Marley Water,had been religious- 
ly kept by her in a little red morocco- 
covered jewel-box. She was too sira- 
j»le and conscientious a creature to 
dream of disobeying her husband's 
eonnnands. She looked sometimes at 
the solitary trinket ; and seldom look- 
ed at it without praying that she 
might never see its fellow. She wish- 
ed George Duke no harm. Her only 
wi<h was that thev might never meet 
again. She would wilhngly have sold 
the Compton property, and have sent 
iiiin every farthing yielded by iu sale, 
iiad she known him to be living, so 
J hat he bad but remained away trom 

' Millicent was the only person in 
yompton Mho entertained any doubt 
i)f Capuin Duke's decease. Tlie 



seven years which had elapsed since 
his departure — years of absence, un- 
broken by a single line from himself^ 
or by one word of tidings from any 
accidental source — the common oo- . 
currence of Mreck and dis.istcr upon 
the seas, the suspicions cntcrtainea by 
many as to the captain's unlawful 
mode of life, all pointed to one con- 
clusion — he was dead. He had gone 
to the bottom of the sea with his own 
vessel, or had been hewn down by 
the cutlass of a Frenchmau, or the 
scimitar of a Moorish pirate. The 
story of ]\IiUicent'8 meetmg with her 
husband^s shadow upon the pier at 
Marley Water only confirmed this 
belief m the death of Gcori^e Duke. 

Of course, Millicent told her faitK- 
ful friend, Sarah Pecker, of the letter 
written by Ring wood a few nights 
before his death, and to be delivered 
by her to Darrell 3Iarkham. 

The two women looked long and 
inquisitively at the folded sheet of 
foolscap, with its sprawling red seal, 
wondering what mysterious lines were 
written on the paper : but the wishes 
of Millicent's dead brother were sa- 
cred; and as the firsthalf of January 
drew to a close, Mrs. Duke began to 
think of her formidable journey to 
London. 

She had never been further away 
from home than on the occasion of a 
brief visit to the city of York, and the 
thought of finding her way to the ' 
great metropolis filled her with some- 
thing almost approaching terror. I 
doubt if an Englishwoman of this pre- 
sent year of grace would thiuK as 
much of a voyage to Calcutta as poor 
^lillicent thought of this formidable 
southward journey ; but her staunch 
friend Sarah was ready to stand by 
her in this, as well as in every other 
crisis of life. 

" You don't suppose you're going 
to find Mr. Darrell !Markham all by 
yourself, do you. Miss Millicent ?^ 
asked Sarah, when the business was . 
discussed. 

"Why, who should go with me, 
Sally dear r 

" Ah, who indeed f ** answered Sv 
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rah» rather sarcastically, "who botj 
Sally Pecker of the Black Bear, that j 
nursed you when you was a baby; 
who else, I should like to know ?" 
" You, Sally ?" 

" Yes, me. I'd send Samuel with 
you, Miss Millicent, dear, for there^s 
something respectable in the looks of 
a man; and we could put him into 
one of the old Markhara liveries, and 
call him your servant ; but Lord have 
mercy on us, what a lost baby that 
poor husband of mine would be in 
the city of London ! I cannot send 
him to the market town for a few 
groceries, without knowing before 
the time comes that he'll bring rai- 
sins instead of sugar, or have his 
pocket picked staring at some Merry 
Andrew. No, Miss Millicent, Samuel 
Pecker's the best of men; but you 
don't want a helpless infant to imt 
you in the right way for finding Mr. 
Darrell ; so you must take me with 
yon, and make the best of a bad bxur- 
gam." 

"My dear, good, kind, faithful 
Sally 1 But what will they do with- 
out you at the Bear ? It will l>e near 
upon a fortnight's journey to Lon- 
don and back, allowing for some de- 
lay in the return coach; what will 
they do ?" 

" Why, do their best, Miss Slilli- 
cent, to be sure ; and a pretty mud- 
dle I shall find the place in when I 
come back, I daresay ; but don't let 
the thought of that worry yon. Miss 
Milly ; 1 shan't mind it a bit. I some- 
times fancy things go too smooth at 
the Bear, and I think the servants do 
their work well for sheer provo^a- 
tion.** 

Sarah Pecker was so thoroughly 
determined upon accompanying Milli- 
cent, that Mrs. George Duke yielded 
with a good grace, thanked her stout 
protectress, and set to work to trim 
a mourning hat with ruches and 
streamers of black crape. It was 
Sarah who devised the trimmings for 
this coquettish little hat, and it was 
Sarah who found some Jet ornaments 
amongst a chestful of clothes that had 
belonged to MiUicent's motheriWbero- 



>^ith to adorn I^Irs. Duke's fair ned 
and arms. 

" Tliere is no need for Mr. Darrell 
to find you changed for the worsrc in 
these seven years. Miss Milly," Sarah 
remarked, as she fastened the jet neck- 
lace round Millicent's slender throat. 
"Tliese black clothes are vastly be- 
coming to your fair skin ; and I 
scarce think that our Darrell will bo 
ashamed of his country cousins, for 
all the fine London madams he inaj 
have seen since he left Compton."' 

Mrs. Sarah Pecker had a natural 
and almost relieious horror of the fair 
inhabitants of the metropolis, whom 
she dign'fied w*ith the generic appel* 
lation of " London madams." bhe 
firmly believed the feminine portion 
of the population of that unknown 
city to be, without exception, frivo- 
lous, dissipated, faro-playing, masque 
rade-haunting, painted, patched, and 
bedizened creatures, whoso sole end 
and aim was to lure honest voun<' 
country squires from legitimate at- 
tachments to rosy-cheeked khiswo- 
men at home. 

It was a cheerless and foggy morn- 
ing that welcomed Millicentand bvr 
sturdy protectress to the great me- 
tropolis. Sarah Pecker, putting lict 
head out of the coach window, at tbe 
village of Islington, saw a thick )na>$ 
of blackness and cloud looming in % 
valley before her, and was told by a 
travelled passenger that it (the blacb 
ness and the cloud) was London. It 
was at a ponderous, rbomy inn, upoa 
Snow-hill, that Millicent Duke and 
Sarah were deposited, with the on« 
small trunk that formed all their In^ 
gage. Mrs. Pecker entered into omj- 
versation with the chambermaid, wIk) 
brought the travellers some wrctcbod 
combination of a great deal of crock- 
ery and a very attle weak tea a^)^ 
blue-looking milk, facetionsly called 
breakfast. She took care to infons 
that domestic that the pale yoims 
lady in mourning, who, woni out 1'5 
travelling all night, had fallen ai^lcif 
upon a hard moreen-covered, bra^ 
nail-fttiiddcd sofa, that looked at if i^ 
1 had been constnieted out of cofi*' 
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]-,j;j— Sarah took care, I say, to ca- 
siuilly inform this young person that 
licr companion was one of the ridiest 
women in all Cumberland, and might 
have travelled po^t all the way from 
Compton to Snow-hill, had she been 
pleased so to spend her money. Mr«. 
IVeker, who had at first rather in- 
clined toward.-^ the chambermaid, as 
a simple, |»Iain-spoken young person, 
look offenccx at the cool way in which 
t;he received this information, and 
classed her forthwith amongst the 
** London madams." 

*' Cumbrian gentry count for little 
with you, I make no doubt," Sarah 
reniarked with ironical humility ; 
" but there are many in Cumberland 
who could buy up your fine town- 
folks, and leave enough for them- 
belves after they'd made the bargain." 

Al\er havinjj administered this dig- 
nified reproof to the chambennaid, 
Avho (no doubt penetrated and abash- 
ed) seamed in a great luirry to get 
out of the room, Sarah condescended 
to ask the way to St. Janies's-square, 
which tihe expected was either round 
the corner, or across the street ; 
bomewhere in the nei;4hbourhood of 
the Fleet, or Ilatton Garden. 

She was told that a coach or a chair 
would lake her to the desired locali- 
ty, which was at the Court end of 
London, and much too far for lier to 
walk, more especially as she was a 
stranger, and not likely to find her 
wav thither. 

Mr;*. Pecker stared hard at the 
chambermaid, as if she would very 
much have liked to convict her in 
giving a false direction ; but being 
unable to do so, submitted to be ad- 
vised, and ordered a coach to be ready 
iu nn hour. 

The "London madams" Mrs. 
PiHjker saw from the coach window, 
as nhe and her fair charge were driven 
from Snow-hill to St. James's, looked 
rather pinched and blue-nosed in the 
bitter January morning. The snow 
upon the i»aveinent was a black com- 
pound jmknown at Compton, and the 
darkness of the fogury atmosphere 
Ji udered the worthy Siirah rather un- 



easy as to the possible speedy advent 
of an earthquake. 

The hostess of the Black Bear had 
neither read Mr. Creech's translation 
from Horace, nor Mr. Alexander 
Pope's quotation from the same, but 
she had resolutely determined on this 
her visit to Lonaon to preserve her 
dignity by a stolid and nnmoved de- 
meanour. Not to .admire was all the 
art she knew! She i*esolved that 
from the whispering gallery of St. 
Paul's Cathedi-al to the Merry An- 
drews in Bartholomew Fair, nothing 
she beheld should wring an exclama- 
tion of surprise from her tightly com- 
pressed lips. Although the distance 
between llolborn and Pall-mall ap- 
peared to her almost illimitable, she 
scrupulously preserved her equanimi- 
ty, and looked from the coach win- 
dow at the crowded London streets 
with as calm and critical an eye as 
that with which she would have ex- 
amined a field of wheat in her n.itive 
Cumberland. 

All the busy panorama of the me- 
tropolis passed before the eyes of Mil- 
licent Duke as a dim and cloudy pic- 
ture in which no figure was distinct 
or palpable. She might have been 
driven close beside a ramng fire, and 
yet have never beheld the flames ; or 
across a cataract, without hearing 
the roar of the boisterous waters. 
One thought and one image filled her 
heart and brain, and she had neither 
e^'es nor ears for the busy world out- 
side the coach windows, and Sarah 
Pecker on the seat opposite to her. 

She was going to see Darrell Mark- 
ham. 

For the first time after seven years 
— for the first time since she stood 
beside the bed upon which he lay in- 
sensible, with bloodbedabbled hair 
and pale lips that only uttered wan- 
dering words, she was to see him 
a^in — to see him, and perhaps to find 
him changed! So changed in tliat 
long lapse of time, that it would seem 
as if the old Darrell was dead and 
gone, and only a stranger, with some 
trick of his pace, left in his itead. 

And amongst all the other chnnges 
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time had worked in this dear ooiisin, 
it midit be that the old, hopeless 
love had faded out, and that ano- 
ther image had replaced Millicent's 
own pale face in Darrell Markham's 
heart. lie was still unmarried ; she 
knew that by his letters to Siirah 
Pecker, which always came at inter- 
vals of about three months to tell of 
his own whereabouts, and to ask 
for tidings of Compton. Perhaps it 
was his poverty that had kept him so 
long a bachelor ! A sudden crimson 
rushed to Mrs. Duke's face as she 
thought of this. If this were indeed 
BO, would it be more than cousinly — 
would it be more than her duty to 
share her own ample fortune with her 
own relative, and to bid him marry 
the woman of his choice and be happy ? 

She made a picture of herself^ with 
her pale face and mourning gown, 
bestowing her blessing and half of 
her estate upon Darrell and some de- 
fiant brunette beauty with glowing 
cheeks and lustrous eyes altogether 
unlike her own. She acted over tbe 
imaginary scene, and composed a 
pretty self-abnegating, appropriate 
little speech with which to address 
the happy bride and bridegroom. It 
was so affecting a picture, that Mrs. 
Duke wept quietly for five minutes 
with her face turned towards the op- 
posite window to that out of which 
Mrs. Pecker was looking. 

The tears were still in her eyes 
when the coach stopped before the 
big town mansion of Darrell ^Iark-> 
liain^s Scottish patron. Tliat old feel- 
ing at her heart seemed to stop its 
beating, as the conchman^s loud rap 
resountled from the massive brazen 
knocker. Tlie blinds were all down, 
and wisps of loose straw lay aboot the 
doorsteps. 

'* ^ly lord is out of town, perhaps,** 
said Airs. Pecker, " and Mr. Darrell 
with him. Oh, ^liss Milly, if we liavo 
had our journey for nothing!** 

Millicent Duke. had no power to 
reply ; the question was douutful now 
then. She was prc)mred for hudden 
death, but not f«>r slow tort are. Fur 
seven years she had lived in coiu|ia- 



rative contentment without seeing 
Darrell Markham ; she felt now that 
she conld scarcely exist seven minutes 
without looking at that familiar faci'. 

An old woman opened the door. 
My lord was evidently out of town. 
Mrs. Pecker directed the coacliman 
to inquire for Mr. Darrell Markham. 
The great carved doorway, the iron 
extinguishers upon the railings, tbe 
attenuated iron lamp frame, the figure 
of the old woman standing on the 
threshold, all reeled before AliHicenrs 
eyes, and she did not hear a word 
that was said. She only knew tlira 
the coach door was opened, and thai 
Sarah Pecker told her to alight; that 
she tottered up the steps, across the 
threshold of the door, and into a no- 
ble stone-fla^^ed hall, at the end of 
which a feeble handful of burning 
deals struggled for life in a grate wi<Ie 
enough to have held well uigh half a 
ton. 

A stout gentleman, wrapped to the 
.chin in a furred coat, and weuring high 
leather boots bespattered with nuul 
and snow, was standing against this 
fire, with his back to Mellicent, read- 
ing a letter. His hat, <^loves, riding- 
whip, and half-a-dozlsn unopened \v\r 
ters lav on a table near him. 

Millicent Duke only saw a blurrod 
and indistinct figure of a man who 
seemed one wavy mass of coat and 
boots ; and a fire that resolved itself 
into one glaring round, like the rv^ 
eye of a demon. Sarah Pecker had 
not alighted from the coach ; the old 
woman stood curtsying to Mrs. Duke, 
and i)ointine to the gentleman by the 
fireplace. Millicent had a contused 
idea that she was to ask this gentle- 
man to conduct her to Darrell Mark- 
ham. His head was bent over the I 
letter, which he could scarcely dwi- 
pher in the dim light from the dirty 
window-panes and the straggling fire.' 
Millicent was almost afraid to disturb 
him. I 

While she stood for a moment d^ 
liberating how she might best addri-;^ 
him, he crumpled the letter into lii* 
pocket, and turning tuddeul/i i^tood 
fiice to fiice with her. | 

I 
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The stout geutlcman was Darrell 
Markham. 



CIIAFTER XIV. 

RIXGWOOD^S LEQACT. 

Of all the changes Millicent had 
ever dreaiiiod of, none had come about. 
But this chaui^e, of which she had 
never dreamed, had certainly come to 
pass. Darrell .Markljam had grown 
stouter wilhin the seven years; not 
unbecomingly so, of course, but he 
had changed from a strij)Hng into a 
stalwart, broad-chested, soldierly- 
looking fi'llow, whose very presence 
inspired a feeling of safety m Milli- 
ccnt^s helpless nature. lie clas])ed 
his poor little shivering cousin to his 
breast, and covered her cold forehead 
with kisses. 

Yet I doubt if even George Duke's 
hands(»me siTiister face could have 
peeped in at the half-open halUloor 
at that very moment, whether the 
Captain of the Vulture would have 
bad just cause for either auger or 
alarm. 

It was a brotherly embrace which 
drew ^lillicent's slender form to that 
inanly heart — it was a brother's pro- 
tecting nlTeflion that showered kisses 
thick antl fast upon her blushing £ice, 
and si»oiU'd the pretty mourning hat 
which ^Irs. Pecker had been at such 
pains to trim. 

Poor Sally Pecker! if she could 
only have known how Httle Darrell 
Markham saw of the crape ruches 
and streamers, the jet necklace and 
bracelets, and all the little coquetries 
she had prepared for his admiration, 
lie only saw the soft blue eyes, with 
the old pleading look ho remembered 
Jong ago when Uingwood and he 
were at high words at Ccnnpton Hall, 
and the anxious, fearful girl would 
creep between them to make peace. 
3IillK!ent'« eyes were tearless now, 
but such a niist was before Darrell's 
fight, that he could Bcantdy di^tin- 
gUish the happy face looking up at 



him from under the crushet! iiiouming 
hat. 

" Bless you» my darling, bless you!** 
ho said again and again, «c*oniiDg in* 
deed to have little more to vay thaa 
this ; but a great deal of inarticulate 
language in the way of kisses to sup- 
ply his want of words. 

^^ Bless vou, bless you, my own 
precious Milly !** 

Nor did Mrs. George Duke do very 
much on this occasion to establish a 
character for eloquence, for afler a 
great deal of blushing and trembling, 
she could only look shyly up at her 
cousin, and say — 

'* Why, Darrell, how stout yoa 
have grown!'* • 

A moment before, Mr. Markham 
had a very great inclination to err, 
but as these simple, faltering words 
dropped from his cousiirs lips, he 
laughed aloud, and opening a door 
near them, led her into my Ix>rd 

C 's library, where the dust lay 

thick upon furniture and books, and 
the oaken window shutters were oidy 
half open. 

" ^ly Millicent," he said, " my dear- 
est girl! what a happy chance that 
I should have ndden into town oo 
this snowy morning to fetch some 
letters of too great impoitance to 
be trusted to an ordinary messen- 
ger. I have spent Christmas with my 
lord in Buckinghamshire, and it was 
but an accident my coming here to- 
day." 

lie took Mrs, Pecker't hat from 
Millicent's head, and cast it ignomi- 
piously on the floor. Then smooth- 
ing his cousin's pale golden ringlets 
with gentle, caressing hands, he look- 
ed lonir and earnestly at her face. 

" My Milly," he said, ** all these 
weary years have not made an hour^s 
change in you I** 

" And in you, Darrell ^ 

^*' In me 1 why, I am stouter, you 
say, ^lUly.'* 

"Yes, yes, a little stouter; bat I 
donH mean thatl" She hcuiitated, 
and stood twisting one of the buttons 
of his furred coat in her slender tin* 
gers, her head bent| and the dim 
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light from the half-opened shutters 
shinting upon the t^hndowy gohi 
tinges in ner hair. Innocent and 
confiding, % pale saint crowned with 
a pale aureole, and looking too celes- 
tial a creature for foggy l^uidon and 
St. JarnesVsqnare. 

'*Wiiat then, MilHcent?'* said 
DarrelL 

*^ I mean that you must be changed 
in other things ! changed in yourself! 
I have dawcTletl away my quiet life 
at Compton, with no event to break 
these seven years but the death of my 
poor brother ; but you have lived in 
the world, Darrell, the gay and great 
world, where, as I have always read, 
all is action, and the sufferings or 
pleasures of a lifetime are often crowd- 
ed into a few brief months. You must 
have seen so many changes that you 
must be changed yourself. I fancy 
that we country people fall into the 
fiishion of imitating the nature about 
us. Our souls copy the slow growth 
of the trees that shelter us, and our 
licarts arc changeless as the auiet 
rivers that flow p:ist our houses. That 
must be the reason that we change 
so little ; but you, in this busy, tur- 
bulent London, you, who must have 
made so many acquaintance, so many 
friends — noble and brilliant men — 
amiable and beautiful women ^ 



lover. She was a married woman 
herself, and George Duke might re- 
turn to-morrow ; but it seemed happi- 
ness enough to know that she was nut 
to hear Darrell Markham^s wedding- 
bells yet awhile. 

*^ I w:is coming to Compton at the 
beginning of next month, to see you, 
Milly.*' 

" To see me ?** 

" Yes, to remind you of an old pro- 
mise, broken once, but not forgotten* 
To claim you as my wife." 

" 3Ie, Darrell — a married woman I" 

"A married woman!" he cried, 
passionately ; ** no, Millicent, a widow 
by every evidence of common sense. 
!• ree to marry by the law of the land. 
But tell me, dearest, what brought 
you to town." 

" This, Darrell." 

She took her dead brother's letter 
from her pocket, and gave it to him. 

"Throe nights before his death, 
my poor brother Ilingwood wrote 
this," she said, " and at the s:mie 
time bade me put it with my own 
hand into yours. I hoi>e, Darrell, it 
contains some legacy, eveu though it 
were to set aside Kingwood's will, 
and leave you the best part of the 
fortune. It is more fitting that you 
should be the owner of it than I." 

Darrell Markham stood with the 
letter in his hand, looking thought- 
fully at the superscription. 

Yes, there it was, the sprawling, 
straggling penmanship which he had 



As in a lady's letter a few brief 
words in the postscript generally con- 
tain the whole gist of trie epistle, so 

perhaps in this long sppech of Mrs. ^ , 

George Duke^s the dritt of the exor- 1 so otlen laughed at ; the ill-shaped 
dium lay in the very last sentence. letters and the ill-s])elt words, all 



At any rate it was to this sentence 
that Darrell Markham replied — 

" The loveliest woman in all I/on- 
don has had little charm for me, Milli- 
cent ; there is but one face in all the 
world that Darrell Markham ever 
cared to look uiK>n, and that he sees 
to-day for the nrst time after seven 
yearn." 

" Darrell, Darrell 1" 

Tlie joy, welling up to her heart, 
slione out from under the shelter of 
her droo)ung lashes. He was un- 



were there; but the band was c^ld 
that had held the pen, and the s:incti- 
ty of death was about i>oor Ring- 
wood^s letter, and changca the scrawl 
into a holy relia 

" lie wrote to roe before he died, 
Millicent? He forgot all our old quar 
reK then ?" 

" Yes, he spoke of you most ten- 
derly. You will find loving words 
in the |K)or boy's letter, I know, Dar- 
rell| and I hope some mcitiou of a 
legacy I" 






o^hanged then, and there was no glo- " 1 have neither need nor wish for 
rious dark beauty to claim hur old|that| Milly; but I am happy thai 
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Rino-wood rtMnemborcd me kindly; 
upon his doalh-bcd." ! 

D;irroll ^larkhain broke tlie seal, | 
and read the brief epistle. As he^ 
did so, a joyous light broke suddenly 
out upon his handsome fac«. 

"Millicent, Millicent," he said; 
" do vou know the contents of this 

IcttcrV" 

*' Not one word, Darrell.'* 

"It was noble and generous of my 
cousin "Riuiiwood to write this to me. 
Oh, Milly,Milly, he has \ch me the 
most precious legacy that ever mor- 
tal man received from the will of 
another.'' 

"I am so glad of that, Darrell. 
Glad, ay, more than glad, if he has 
left yoii every acre of the Compton 
estate. My little cottage is big 
enough fur me ; and I should be so 
hnppy to see vou master of the old 
Ilall.^' 

" Hut it is not the Compton estate, 
Milly darling. The legacy is some- 
thini; dearer and more valuable than 
all the lands and houses in merry 
England." 

" Not the Compton estate !" 

"No — the legacy is you." 

lie caught her in his arms, and 
clasped her once more to his heart. 
This time it was scarcely so brother- 
Iv an embrace, and this time had the 
Captain of the Vulture been j)eei)ing 
in at the library door, he might nave 
felt himself called upon to interfere. 

"Darrell, Darrell, what do you 
mean?" cried Millicent, as soon as 
^he could extricate herself, with flush- 
ed cheeks and tangled curls, from her 
cousin's arms. 

*'\Vhat do I mean? Read poor 
liingwood's letter, Milly." 

Mrs. George Duke opened her 
large blue eves in an innocent stare 
of wonder as she took the foolscap 
sheet from her cousin's hand. In 
»uher earnest she began very much to 
fcir that Darrell Markham had be- 
come suddenly distracted. 

" Read, Milly, re.id I" 

BeKpattored with unsightly Mots, 
smudges, and erasures, and feeble, 
half-formed character!, thia poor 



Scrawl written by the weak hand of 
the sick man, was no such easy mat* 
ter to decipher; but to the eye of 
Millicent Duke every syll.able:Jleemed 
burnt u])on the pa]»er in letters ^of 
fire. 

It was thus that poor Ringwood 
had written — 

"CorsEN Darrel, 

" AVhen you gett this, Capten Duk 
will hav bin away sevin years. I can- 
not lieve you a legasy, but I lieve 
you my sister, ]Mily, who after my 
deth will be a ntch woman, for your 
tru and lovyng wife. Forgett all 

{>ast ill blud betwixt us, and cherish 
ler for the sake of 

"RixowooD Markuam.** 

With her pale face dyed unnatnral- 
ly red with crimson blushes, and her 
blue eyes bent upon the Turkey car- 
pet in my lord's librarv, Mrs. Duke 
stood, holding her brother's letter in 
her trembling hands. 

Darrell Markham dropped on hia 
knees at her feet. 

" You caimot refuse me now, my 
Millicent," he said ; "for even if yon 
could find the heart to be so cruel, I 
would not take the harsh word, no, 
from those beloved lips. You are 
mine, Mrs. Duke — mine, to have and 
to hold. The legacy left me by my 
poor cousin." 

" Am I free to wed, Darrell?" she 
faltered—** am I free ?" 

" As free as you were, ^lillicent, 
before ever the shadow of George 
Duke darkened your father's door." 

While Darrell Markham w.is still 
upon his knees on my lord's Turkey 
cariiet, and while Millicent Duke was 
still lookinor down at him with a 
glance in which love, terror, and per- 
l>lexity had equal share, the library 
door was burst open, and Mrs. Sirah 
Pecker dashed in upon the unconsci- 
ous pair. 

** So lif rs. George Duke, and Mr. 
Darrell Markham," she said, *'tbls 
is mighty pretty treatment upon my 
first visit to lA)ndon! Hero have I 
been sitting in that blessed coach for 
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the space of an hour bj your town 
clocks, and neither of vou have Imd 
so much civility as to ask ine to come 
in aud warm my fingers' ends at your 
wretched fires." 

i)arre11 Markham had risen from 
lis knees on the advent of Mrs. Peck- 
er, and it is to be recorded that the 
discreet Sally had evinced no surprise 
whatever at the abnormal attituae in 
which she had discovered Millicent's 
cousin; and furthermore that, al- 
though expressing much indignation 
at the treatment she had received, 
Sarah appeared altogether in very 
high spirits. 

" You've been rather a long time 
in giving Master Darrell the letter, 
Miss MilTy," she said, slyly. 

"That wont surprise you, Sally, 
when YOU hear the contents of tne 
letter,*' answered Darrell, and then 
planting ^Irs. Pecker in a high-back- 
ed leatlier-covered chair by the fire- 
place, he told her the whole story of 
Rin^wood's epistle. 

Ileavcn knows if Millicent Duke 
would ever have freely given her 
consent to the step which appeared 
to her such a desperate one ; but be- 
tween Darrell Markham and Sarah 
Pecker she was utterly powerless, 
and when her cousin handeo her back 
to the coach that had been so long in 
waiting, she had promised to become 
his wedded wife before noon on the 
following day. 

" I will make all arrangements for 
the ceremony, dearest," Darrell said, 
as he lingered at the coach-door, loth 
to bid his cousin eood-bye; *'and 
that done, I must ride into Bucking- 
hamshire with my lord's letters, and 
wish him farewell for a time. I will 
breakfast with you to-morrow morn- 
ing at your inn, and escort you and 
Sallv to the churolu Good-bye, 
darling, God bless you !" 

Tlic blue-nose^ coachman smacked 
his whip, and the coach drove away, 
leaving Darrell Markham standing on 
the doorstep looking after his cousin. 

"Oh. Sally, Sally, what have I 
-done?'* cried Millicent, as soon as 
the coach had leH Su James's-square. 



" What have you done. Miss Mil- 
ly !•' exclaimed Sirs. Pecker, " why 
only what was right and proper, and 
according to your brother's wishes. 
You woiudn't have eoue against them, 
miss, would you, Icnowmg what a 
wickedness it is to thwart those that 
are dead and gone?*' ejaculated 
Sarah, with pious horror. 

For the rest of that day Millicent 
Duke was as one in a dream. She 
seemed to lose all power of volition, 
and to submit quietly to be carried 
hither and thither at the will of stoat 
Sarah Pecker. As for the worthy 
mistress of the Black Bear, this sud- 
denly-devised weddins between the 
two young people, wnom she had 
known as little cnildren, was so deep 
a delight to her, that she could 
scarcely contain herself and her im- 
portance within the limits of a hired 
coach. 

" Shall I bid the man to stop at a 
silk-mercer's, Miss Milly ?" she asked, 
as the vehicle drove Ilolbornwards. 
" What for, Sally ?" 
"For you to choose a wedding- 
dress, miss. You'll never be married 
in mourning ?" 

" Why not, Sally ? Do you think 
I mourn less for my brother because 
I am going to marry Darrell lilark- 
ham? It would be paying ill re- 
SDCct to his memory to last off mj 
black clothes before he has been three 
months in his grave." 

"But, for to-morrow. Miss Milli- 
cent! Tliiuk what a bad omen it 
would be to wear bhick on your wed- 
ding-day.** 

Mrs. Duke smiled gravely. " If i* 
please Heaven to bless my marriage, 
^ally," she said, " I do not think tbe 
colour of my dress would come be- 
tween me and Providence." 

Sarah Pecker shook her head 
ominously. "There's such things f* 
tempting Providence, and flying >J 
the face of good fortune, Miss Milly,'* 
she said, and without Avmting for 
leave from Millicent, she ordered the 
coachman to stop at a meroer*soD 
Ilolbom-hin. 
Mrs. Duke did not oppose her pro- 
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tectress, but when the shopman 
hrouirht his rolls of glistening silks 
and brocade, and cast them in volu- 
minous folds upon the narrow counter, 
Millicent took care to choose a pale 
lavender-coloured fabric, arabesqued 
with flowers worked in black floss 
ulk. 

"You seena determined to bring 
bad luck upon your wedding, Mi-s. 
Duke," Sarah said, sharply, as Milli- 
cent made this sombre choice. "Who 
ever heard of black roses and lilies ?'' 

But Millicent was determined, and 
they drove back to the big gloomy 
hostelry on Snow-hill, where Mrs. 
Pecker seated herself to her task of 
making the wedding-dress. 



CHAPTER XV. 
milucknt's wedding. 

Very little breakfast was eaten the 
next morning by either of the trio as- 
sembled in the darksitlin^-room at the 
inn on Snowhill. To-day tficre was nei- 
ther rain nor sleet falling from the lead- 
en sky ; but that blackness was in the air 
and in the heavens that tells the coming 
of a tremendous fall of snow. The 
mud of the day before had frozen in 
the gutters, and the pavements were 
hard and dry in the bitter frosty 
morning — so bitter a morning that 
Mrs. Pecker's numbed fingers could 
scarcely adjust the brocade wedding- 
dress, which she had sat up half the 
night to prepare. A cheerless, black, 
and hopeless frost — black alike upon 
the broad moor around Compton, and 
in the dark I^ndon streets, where 
the breath of half-frozen foot-passen- 
gers and shivering horses made a per- 
))etual fog. A dismal wcddmg morn- 
ing, this, for the second nuptials of 
Millicent Duke. 

Sally Pecker was the .only mem- 
ber of the little party who took any 
especial notice of the weather. Dar- 
rell's cheeks glowed with the crimson 
fires of Jove and joy, and if Millicent 
trembled und grew pale, she knew 



not whether it was from the bitter 
cold without or that cold shudder at 
her heart within, over which she had 
uo oontroL 

The coach was waiting in the inn- 
yard below, and Mrs. Pecker was 
putting the last finishing touches to 
the festooned bunches of Milliccnt^s 
brocaded gown, and the soii folds of 
the quilted petticoat beneath, when 
this feeling broke forth into, words; 
and Mrs. George Duke, falling on her 
knees at Darrell's feet, lifted up her 
clasped liauds and appealed to him 
thus : — 

" Oh, Darrell, Darrell, I fed as if 
this was a wicked thing that we are 
going to do I What evidence have I 
tliat George Duke is dead ? and what 
right have I to give my hand to yon, 
not knowing whether it may not sUQ 
belong to another ? Delay this mar- 
riage. Wait, wait, and more certain 
news may reach us; for something 
tells me that we have no justification 
for the vows we are going to take to- 
day." 

She spoke with such a solemn fer- 
vour, with such an earnestness in 
every word, with a light that seemed 
almost the radiance of inspiration 
sinning in her blue eyes, that Darrell 
^larkham would have been led to 
listen to her almost as seriously as she 
had spoken, but for the interference of 
3Irs. Sarah Pecker. That aggrieved 
matron, however, showering forth a 
M'hole volley of exclamations, such as 
"stuff," and "nonsense, child,*' and 
" who ever heard such a pother about 
nothing," and '* after sitting at work 
at the w*edding dress till my fingers 
froze upon my hands,** hustled Milli- 
cent and Darrell down the wide inn 
staircase, and into the coach, before 
either of them had time to remon- 
strate. 

St. Bride's church had been select- 
ed by Darrell for the performance of 
the ceremony, and on the way thither 
"Mn, Pecker devoted herself to lamen* 
tations on the performance of this 
London weddine. 

" Not so much as a bell a-ringing«** 
she said ; " and if it had been a| 
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Compton thcy^l have made the old 
stee]»le rook again, to do honour to 
the squire's daughter.'* 

It was a brief drive from Snow 
Hill to St. Bride's church, in Fleet 
street. The broad stone flags before 
the old building were slippery with 
frozen sleet and mud, and Darrell 
had to supiK>rt his cousin's steps, half 
carrying her from the coach to the 
church door. The solenm aisles were 
dark in the wintry morning ; and Ro- 
meo, breaking into the tomb of the 
Capulets, could scarcely have found 
himself in a gloomier edifice than 
that which Darrell entered with his 
shivering bride. 

3Irs. Surah Pecker lingered behind 
to give some instructions to the 
coachman, having dune which, she 
was about to follow the young peo- 
ple, when she was violently jostled 
Dy a stout )>orter, laden with parcels, 
who ran against her, and ueai'ly 
knocked her down. 

Indeed, the pavement being slip- 
pery, it is a question whether the dig- 
nified hostess of the Black Boar 
would not have entirely lost her foot- 
ing, but for the friendly interposition 
of a muscular, though slender arm, 
in a claret-coloured velvet coat-sleeve, 
which was thrust out to save her, 
while nUher nn affected and foppish 
voice dmwled a reproof to the por- 
ter. 

Poor Sally Pecker, saved from the 
collision, was once more like to fall at 
the sound of this effeminate voice, for 
it was the very same which she had 
heard a month before in her best 
room at the Black Bear, and the arm 
which ha<i saved her was that of Sir 
Lovel Mortimer, the west country 
baronet. 

^Irs. Sarah would sc T'-ely have re- 
cognised hiui had she not heard his 
voice, for he was wranj>ed in great 
woollen mufflers, that half buried the 
lower part of his face, and instead of 
the flowing flaxen wig he usually af- 
fected, wore a brown George, which 
was by do means so becoming ; but 
under his slouched beaver hat, and 
above the raany folds of his woollen 



mufflers, shone the restless black eyes 
which, once seen, were not easily to 
be forgotten. 

" Sir I^vel Mortimer I** exclaimed 
Mrs. Pecker, clasping her broad 
hands about the young man's arm, 
and staring at him as one aghast. 

*'*' Hush, my good soul ; you've no 
need to be so ready with my name. 
Why, what ails the woman?*' he 
said, as Sarah still stood, staring at 
her deliverer's face with much that 
uneasy, bewildered, wondering ex- 
pression with which she had regard- 
ed him on his visit to Compton. 

" Oh, sir, forgive a poor childless 
woman for looking over-hard at you. 
I've never been able to get your 
honour's face out of my bead since 
last Christmas night." 

Captain Faimy laughed gaily. 

^ I'm used to making an impression 
on the fair sex," he said ; " and there 
are many who have taken care to get 
the pattern of my face by heart oe- 
fore this. Why, strike me blind, if 
it is not our worthy hostess of the 
Cumbrian village, where we eat such 
a glorious Christmas dinner. Now, 
what in the name of all that's won- 
deiful has brought you to London, 
ma'am ?" 

" A wedding, your honour.'* 

"A wedding ! — your own of course ! 
Then I'm just in time to salute the 
bride." 

*'The wedding of Mrs. George 
Duke with her first cousin, Mr. Dar- 
rell Markhara.** 

**Mrs. George Duke, the widow, 
whose husband is away at sea ?" 

'* The same, sir." 

Captain Fanny pursed up his lips 
and gave a low but prolonged whis- 
tle. *^So, so, Mrs. Pecker, that it 
the business that has brought you all 
the way from Cumberland to Fleet- 
street. Pray present inv best com- 
pliments to the uride and bridegroom, 
and good-dav to yon." 

He bowed gallantly to the innkeep- 
er's wife, and, hurrying off, his slen- 
der figure was soon lost amidst the 
crowd of |>edestriant. 

A Bhivoring jmriioii hi a tumUod 
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surplice read the marriajxc service, 
and a grim boadlo gave Millicent to 
"this man," in consideration of a 
crown-j»iece which he had himself 
received, llie trembling girl could 
not but glance behind her as the der- 
gynjan read that preliminary passage 
which called on any oncknowmgany 
just cause or impediment why these 
two persons should not be joined to- 
gether, to come forward and declare 
the same. 

One of the ponderous doors of the 
ihu!ch was ajar, and a biting, frozen 
wind blew in from the courts and 
passages in whose neighbourhood 
John Milton had lived so long; but 
there was no Captain George Duke 
lurking in the shadow of the door- 
way, or hiding behind a pillar, ready 
to come forth and protest against the 



marriage. 



Had ihe Ca])tain of the VuUurc 
been in wailing for this purpose, he 
must have lost no time in carrying it 
intoelfeet; for the shivejing par>ou 
gave brief opj^orlunily for interfer- 
ence, and rallied through the solemn 
service at such a rate that Darrelland 
3IiHicent were man and wife before 
]\Irs. Pecker had recovered from the 
surj)rise of her unexpected encounter 
wall Captain Fanny. 

The snow was falling in real earnest 
when Millicent, Darrell, and Sarah 
took their seats that night in the 
comfortable interior of the York 
mail, and the chilly winter dawn 
broke next morning upon whitened 
fields and hedges, and far off dis- 
tances and hill-tops that shone out 
white against the blackness of the 
sky. All the air seemed thick with 
snow flakes throughout that long 
liomeward journey ; but Darrell and 
Millicent niii'ht have been travellinjr 
through an atmosphere of melted 
sapphires and under a cloudless 
Italian heaven, for aught they knew 
to the contrary ; for the sometime 
wifo and widow of George Duke had 
forgotten all old sorrows in the one 
absorbing thought, tlint she and 
Darrell were to go henceforth and 
forever side by side in Life'* jowniey. 



'riiis being so, it niattored little wbe» 
thcr they went northward tbrongh 
the ble:ik January wo.ither ; or tra- 
velled some rose-bestrewn imth under 
the most cerulean skies, thai were 
ever painted on a fire-scrcoii or a tea- 
board. 

Tliey reached York on the third 
day from that of the wcnlding ; and 
here it was decided that they ulioiild 
linish the journey in a ])ost-«-haise| 
instead of waiting for the I umbering 
branch c*oach that travelled between 
Y'ork and Compton. 

It >vas twilight when the four 
horses of the last relay swept across 
the white moorland and da^ied into 
the narrow Compton high street. Past 
the forge and the little cott:ige Milli- 
cent had lived in so long — past the 
village shop, the one great emporium 
where all tne requirements of Comp- 
ton civilization were to Ik* purchased 
— past groups of idle children, who 
whooped and hallooed at the post* 
chaise for no special reason, but irom 
a vague conviction that any p<*r»ona 
travelling in such a vehicle must be 
necessarily magnates of the land^and 
bent iipoh some errand of festivity 
and rejoicing — j»ast every familiar ob- 
ject in the old place, until the horses 
drew up with a suddenness that Siiit 
the lumbering chaise rocking from 
side to side before the • door of the 
Black Bear, and under the windows 
of that very room in which Darrell 
Mark ham had Iain so long a weary 
invalid. 

The reason of this arransrement 
was that Mrs. Pecker, knowing the 
scanty accommodation at Comjuon- 
liall, had sent on an express from 
York to bid Samuel prep:ire the best 
dinner that had ever been eaten with- 
in the walls of the Black Bear, to do^ 
honour to Mr. and Mrs. Darrell 
Markhara. 

In her eagerness to ascertain if this 
message had been acted upon, Sarah 
was the first to spring from the post- 
chaise, leaving Darrell and Millicent 
to alight at their leisure. 

She found Samuel upon the doo^ 
step ; not the easy, sell-assured, brisk 
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and cheerful Samuel of late years, but 
the pale-faced, vacillating, feeble- 
minded being of the old dispensation ; 
an unhappy creature, looking at his 
ponderous better-half with a depre- 
cating glance which seemed to say, 
** DonH be violent, Sarah, it is not my 
fault." 

But 3Ir8. Pecker was in too great a 
hurry to notice these changes. She 
dashed past her husband into the spar 
cious hall, and glanced with conside- 
rable satisfaction at an open door, 
through which was to be seen the oak 
parlour, where on a snowy table-cloth 
glistened the Veil-polished plate of 
the Pecker family, under the light of 
half a dozen wax candles. 

"The dinner's ready, Samuel?" 
she said. 

" Done to a turn, Sarah,** he re- 
plied, dolefully. " A turkey, bigger 
than the one we cooked at Christmas ; 
a sirloin, a pair of capons, boiled, 
plum-pudding, and a dish of Christmas 
pies. I hope, poor things, they may 
enjoy itl** 

Mrs. Sarah Pecker turned sharply 
round upon her husband, ayd stared 
with something of her old glance of 
contempt at his pale, scared face. 

** Enjoy it l** she said, ** I should 
think they would enjoy it indeed, 
after the cold journey they've had 
since break&st time this morning. 
Why, Samuel Pecker,** the added, 
looking at him more earnestly than 
before, " what on earth is the matter 
with you ? When I want you to be 
most brisk and cheerful, and to have 
everything bright and joyful about 
the place to do honour to Miss Milly 
and her loving husband, my own 
handsome Master Darrell, here you 
are quaking and quavering, and seem- 
ingly took with one of your old fits 
of the doldrums. What § the matter 
with you, man? and why don*t you 

fo out and bring Mrs. 31arkham and 
er husband in, and offer your coo' 
gratulations?** 

Samuel shook his head mournfully. 

^ Wait a bit, Sarah,** he said, in a 

voice scarcely above a whisper, " wait 

a bit ; it will all come in good time, 



and I daresay It's all for the best ; but 
I was took aback at first by it, and it 
threw me a little backward with the 
cooking, for it seemed as if neither 
me nor Betty could put any heart 
into the basting or the gravies after- 
wards. It seemed hard, you know, 
Sarah ; and it seems hard still.'* 

*• What seems hard?--What I what I** 
cried Sarah, some indistinct terror 
chilling her very blood ; " what is it, Sa- 
muel ? — ^liave you lost your speech ?*• 
It seemed indeed for a moment as 
if Mr. Pecker had been suddenly de- 
prived of the use of that organ. He 
shook his head from side to side, 
swallowed and gasped alternately, 
and then grasping Sarah by the arm, 
pointed with his disengaged hand to 
another half-open door exactly oppo- 
site to that of the room in which the 
dinner table was laid. 

" Look there !'* he ejaculated, in a 
hoarse whisper close to Sarah's ear. 

Following the direction of Samuel*8 
extended hand, Mrs. Pecker looked 
into a room which was generally de- 
voted to the ordinary customers at 
the Bear, but which on this winter's 
evening had but one occupant. 

The solitary individual was a man 
wearing a dark-blue travel-stained 
coat, jack-boots, and loose brown curl- 
ing hair, tied with a ribbon. His 
back was turned to Sarah and her 
husband, and he was bending over 
the sea-coal fire with his elbows on 
his knees and his chin resting in his 
hands. While Mrs. Sarah Pecker 
stood as if transfixed, staring at this 
traveller, Darrell followed Millicent 
into the hall, and thence into the oak 
parlour, closing the door behind him. 
*' Oh, Samuel, Samuel, how shaU I 
ever tell her ?'* excbiimed Mrs*. PcKsker. 



CHAPTER XVL 

THB TOIBD JlPFXABANCB OF TBX OHOST. 

Wmui the wedding dinner was 
being eaten in the oak parlour, Mrs. 
Sarah Pecker and her hnsband sat 
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loolung at eacji other with pale, anx- 
ious faces, within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the bar. 

In vain had Milliccnt and Darrell 
implored their old and faithful friend 
to sit down and partake of the ^ood 
cheer which had been prepared at 
her expense. 

" No, Miss ^nily, dear,'* she said, 
*' it isn't for me to sit do^n at the 
same table with Sqnire Markham's 
daughter — and — and— her — cousin. 
In trouble and sorrow, dear — surely 
trouble and sorrow seem to be the 
lot of all of us — I'll be true to you 
to the end of life ; and if I could 
save your young life from one grieC 
dear, I tlunk I'd throw away my 
own to do it.** 

She took ^lilUcent in her stout 
anns as she s|K)ke, and covered the 
fair head with passionate tears and 
kisses. 

" Oh, :Miss Milly, Miss MUly," she 
cried, " it seems as if I was strong 
enough to save you from any- 
thing; but Fm not, my dear — I'm 
not I" 

It was ^nUiccnt's turn to chide and 
comfort tlie stout-liearled Sarah. 
Her own feelings had undergone 
considerable change during the tedi- 
ous homeward journey. The strange- 
ness of her new position had in some 
degree worn on^ and the horizon 
seemed brighter. She was surprised 
at Sarah Pecker's unwonted emotion. 

"Why, Sallv, dear!" she said, 
" you seem quite out of spirits this 
evening." 

" I am a little worn and harassed, 
Miss ^lilly ; but never you mind 
that, — never you think of me, dear ; 
only remember that if I could save 
you from grief and trouble, I'd give 
my life to do it." 

With a certain vague impression 
of unhappiness caused by this change 
in Sarali Pecker, Milliccnt sat down 
with Darrell to the table which 
Samuel had caused to be loaded with 
such substantial fare as might have 
served a naity of stalwart farmers at 
an audit ainner. 

The traveller sitting over the fire] 



in the common parlour had been 
served with a bowl of rum-puncb; 
but !^Ir. Samuel Pecker had not 
wmted upon him in person. 

** You haven't spoke to him then, 
Samuel ?"• asked Mrs. Pecker. 

^^Xo, Sarah, no; nor be to me. 
I saw him a comin' in at the door 
like a evil spirit, as Fve half a mind 
he is; but I hadn't the courage to 
face him, so I crept into the passage 
quietly and listened against tlie door, 
while he was askin' an sorts of qnea* 
tious about Compton Hall, and poor 
"Miss Milly, and one thing and an- 
other ; and at first I was in hoi>e8 it 
was my brain as was unsettled, and 
that it was me as was in a drcsim 
like, and not him as was come back ; 
and then he ordered a bowl of rum- 
punch, and then I knew it was him, 
for you know, Sarah, rum-punch was 
always his liquor,** 

" IIow long was it before we got 
home, Samuel?'* 
" When he came f* 
** Yes.'» 

*' Ni^h upon an hour.** 
" Only an hour — only an hour,** 
groaned Sarah;* "if it had pleased 
Providence to have taken his life before 
that hour, what a happy release for 
them two poor innocent creatures in 
yonder room." 

"Ah, what a release indeed,*' 
echoed Samuel. " He's sittin* with 
his back to the door ; if somebody 
could go behind him sudden mtb a 
kitchen poker," added the innkeeper, 
looking thoughtfully at Sarah's stout 
arm ; " but then," he continued re- 
flectively, " there'd be the body ; and 
that would be against it. If you 
come to think of it, the leaving in- 
convenience of a murder is that 
there's generally a body. If it wasn't 
for bodies, murdera would be un- 
common easy.** 

Sarah did not appear particularly 
struck by the brilliancy of her bus- 
band's discourse; she sat with her 
hands clasped upon her knees, rock- 
ing herselt to-and-fro, and repeating 
mournfully — 
" Oh, it ii had but pleased Provi* 
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donee to talvc him before thai hour ! 
— If it had but pleased Provi- 
dence T* • • 

She remembered afterwards that 
as she said these words there was a 
feeling in her lieait tantamount to an 
inarticulate prayer that some sjwcies 
of sudden death might overtake the 
traveller in tl)e common par)our. 

Neither Sarah nor her husband 
waited upon the pewlv-married pair. 
The chambermaid tooic in the dishes 
and brought them out again almost 
untouched. 3Ir. and Mrs. Pecker 
sat in the bar, and the few customers 
who came in that night were sent 
into a little sitting-room next to the 
oak parlour, and on the opposite side 
of the hall to that chamber in which 
the solitary traveller drank his rum- 
punch. 

It was striking eight by Comiiton 
church and by the celebrated eight- 
day oaken dock that had belonged 
to Samuel Pecker's mother, when 
this traveller came out of the com- 
mon parlour, and after paying his 
score and wrapping a thick cashmere 
shawl about his neck, strode out into 
the snowy night. 

He paid his score to the girl who 
had taken him the imnch, and he did 
not approach the bar, in the inner- 
most recesses of which Sarah Pecker 
sat with her knitting-needles lying 
idle in her lap, and her husband star- 
ing hoj^elessly at her from the other 
side of the fireplace. 

" lie's gone to the Hall, Samuel,*' 
said Mrs. Pecker, as the inn-door 
closed with a sonorous bang, and 
shut the traveller out into the night. 
** AVho's to tell her, poor dear ? — 
who's to tell her ?" 

Samuel shook his head vaguely. 

*^If he could lose himself in the 
snow any way between this and 
Compton Hall," he said. "Pve read 
somewhere in a book of somewheres 
in foreign parts, where there's travel- 
lers and dogs, and where they're 
always a doin' it, only the dogs save 
*cm ; besides which there was the old 
woman that left Winstell market late 
on a Christmas night that year as we 



had so many snow storm.s, and was 
never heard of again.'" 

Mrs. Pecker not appearing to take 
any especial comfort from these 
rather obscure remarks, Samuel re- 
lapsed into melancholy silence. 

Sarah sat in her old position, rock- 
ing herself to-and-fro, only murmur- 
ing now and then — 

**AVho's to tell her? Poor inno- 
cent child, she was against it from 
the first to the last ; and it was me 
that helped to drive her to it." 

Half an hour after the departure 
of the traveller, Darrcll Markham 
opened the door of the oak parlour, 
and Millicent came out into the hall 
equipped for walking. 

Her new husband's lovinj; hands 
had adjusted the wrappers that were 
to protect her from the piercing 
cola ; her husband's strong arm was 
to sup|>ort her in the homeward 
walk, and guide her footsteps through 
the snow. No more loneliness — no 
more patient endurance of a dull and 
joyous life. A happy future stretch- 
ed before her like a long flower-be- 
gemmed vista in the woodland on a 
sunny summer's day. 

Sarah took up her knitting-needles, 
and made a show of being busy, as 
Millicent and Darrell came out hito 
the hall, but she was not to escape so 
easily. 

" bally, dear, you'll bid me good- 
night, wont you?" Millicent said, 
tenderly. 

Mrs. Pecker came out of her re- 
treat in the bar, and once more took 
her old master's daughter in her 
arms. 

•»* Oh, l^tiss Milly, Miss Milly," she 
cried, '* Pm a little dull and a little 
cast down like to-night, and Pm all 
of a tremble, dear, and I haven't 
strength to taJk to you — only remem- 
ber m any trouble, dear, always 
remember to send for Sally Pecker, 
and she'll stand by you to the last." 

" Sally, Sally, what is it ?" asked 
Millicent, tenderly; "I know some- 
thing is wron^. Is it anything that 
h:is nappenea to yon, Sally ?" 

** No, no, no, dear.** 
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^ Or to any one cooDectcd with 
yon?** 

•* Xo, no." 

" Then what is it, Sally ?^ 

*'Oh, don't ask me; don't, for 
pity's sake, ask me, 3klis»s Millicont/* 
and without another wonl, Sarah 
PeckiT broke from the embrace of 
the hoit arms which were locked 
loviiitrly about her neck, and nm 
back into the bar for shelter. 

" I couldn't tell her, Samnel," she 
whisnercd in her husband^s ear — " I 
conlan't tell her though I tried. Tlie 
words were on my lips ^^^ some- 
thing rose in my throat and choked 
all the voice I had to say *em with. 
Now, look yon here, Samuel, and 
mind you do what I tell you faitl|ful, 
without making anv stupid mistakes." 

*'I will, Sai^hfril do it faithful, 
if it's to walk through fire and water ; 
though that ain't likely, fire and 
water not often coming together, as 
I can see." 

"You'll get the lantern, Samuel, 
and you'll go with Mr. Darrell and 
3Iiss Millicent to light them to the 
Hall ; and M'hcn you get there you 
wont come away immediate, but 
you'll wait and see what happens, 
and bring me back word, especi- 
ally " 

" Especially what, Sarah ?'* 

" It" they find him there." 

" ril do it faithful, Sarah. I often 
bring you the wrong groceries from 
market, but I'll do tiiis faithful, for 
my heart's in it." 

So Millicent and Darrell went out 
into the snowy night as the traveller 
had gone before them. 

Samuel Pecker attended with the 
lantern, always dexterously contriving 
to throw a patch of light exactly on 
that one spot in the road where it 
was most unlikely for Darrell and 
l^Iillicent to tread. A very AVill-'o-the- 
Wisp was the light from Samuel's lan- 
tern ; now shining high up upon a leaf- 
less hetlge top ; now at the bottom 
of a ditch ; now far ahead, now away 
to the left, now to the extreme right, 
but never affording one glimmer upon 
the way that he and his companions 
7 



had to go. The featherv snowflakes 
drifting on the moors sbnt ont the 
winter sky till all the atmosphere 
Kcemed blind and thick with woolly 
doad. The snow lay deep on every 
object in the landscape — ^house-top 
and window-ledge, chimney and door 
porch, hedge and ditch, tree and gate- 
po^t, village street and country road 
all melted and blotted away in one 
mass of nnsullied whiteness ; so that 
each familiar s|)ot seemed changed, 
and a new world just sprung ont of 
chaos could hardly have been more 
painfally strange to the inhabitants 
of the old one. 

Compton Hall was situated abont 
hall* a mile from the village street, and 
lay back from the high road, with a 
waste of neglected shrubbery and 
garden before it. Tlie winding car- 
riage-way, leading from the great 
wooden entrance gates to the house^ 
was half choked by the straggling 
and unshoin branches df the ^hrubc 
that grew on either side of it. There 
were few carri.age folks about Comp- 
ton-on-the-Moor, and the road had been 
little used save by foot passengers. 

At the gate Darrell Markham 
stopped and took the lantern from 
Mr. Feckor's hand. 

*'The path is rather troublesome 
here," he said ; " perhaps I'd better 
light the way myself, Samuel." 

It was thus that the light of the 
lantern being cast upon the pathway 
straitjht before them, Millicent hap- 
pened to perceive footsteps upon the 
snow. 

These footsteps were those of a 
man, and led from the gates towards 
the house. The feet could but just 
have trodden the path, for the falling 
snow was fast filling in the traces of 
them. 

" Who can have come to the Hall 
so late ?" exclaimed Millicent. 

She happened to look at Samucd 
Pecker as sne spoke. The innkeeper 
stood staring helplessly at her, his 
teeth audibly chattering in the quiet 
night. 

Darrell Markham laughed at her 
alarm. • 
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** ^Vhy, WWyy^ be said, " tbo poor 
little hand resting on mv arm trem- 
bles as if you were looking at the 
footmarks of a ghost— though I sup- 
pose, by the bye, that ghostly feet 
scarce leave any impression behind 
them. Come, Milly, come, I see the 
light of a fire in your father's favour- 
ite parlour. Come, dearest, this 
cold night is chilling you to the 
heart.** 

Something had indeed diilled her 
to the heart, but it was no external 
influence of the January weather. 
Some indefinable, instinctive terror 
had taken possession of her on sedng 
those' manly footsteps in the snow. 
Darrell led her to the house. A ter- 
race built of honest red brick, and 
flanked by grim stone vases of hideous I 
shape, ran alon^p the facade of the 
house in front of the windows on the 
ground floor. Darrell and Millicent 
ascended some side ste]>s leading to 
this terrace, followed by Mr. Pecker. 

To reach the front door they bad 
to pass several windows ; amongst 
others that window from which the 
^re-light shone. Passine this it was 
but natural they should look for a 
moment at the cnamber within. 

Tlie light from a newly-kindled fire 
was flickering upon the sombre oaken 
panelling ; and close beside the hearth, 
with his back to the window, sat the 
same traveller whom Samuel Pecker 
had last seen beneath his own roof. 
The uncertain flame of the fire, shoot- 
ing up for a moment in a vivid blaze, 
only to sink back and leave all in 
shadow, revealed nothing but the 
mere outline of this man's figure, and 
revealed even that but dimly, yet at 
the very first glance through the un- 
curtained window Millicent Duke ut- 
tered a great cry, aud falling on her 
knees in the snow, sobbed aloud, 

^'My husband! My husband, re- 
lumed alive to make me the guiltiest 
and most miserable of women 1" 

She grovelled on the snowy ground, 
hidin<^ ner face in her hands and will- 
ing piteoosly. 

Darrell liiled her in bit arms and 
earned her into the house. The tra- 



veller had heard the cry, and stood 
upon the hearth, with his back to the 
fire, facing the open door. In the 
dusky shadow of that fire-lit room 
there was little change to be seen in 
the face or person of George Duke. 
The same curls of reddish auburn fell 
about his shoulders, escaped from the 
careless ribbon that knotted them be- 
hind ; the same steady light burned 
in the hazel brown eyes, and menaced 
mischief as of old. Seen by this half 
light, seven years seemed to have 
made no change whatever in the Cap- 
tain of the VtiUitre. 

** Wliat's this, what^s the meaning 
of all this ?'' he exclaimed, as DarreU 
Markham carried the stricken crea- 
ture he had wedded three days be- 
fore into the hall. ^^What aoes it 
mean?" 

Darrell laid his cousin on a couch 
beside the hearth on which the Cap- 
t:iin stood, before he answered this 
question. 

" It means this, George Duke," he 
said at last, ^' it means that if ever 
you were pitiful in your life, you 
should be pitiful to this poor girl to- 
night." 

Tlie Captain of the Fu//t/re laughed 
aloud. " Pitiful," he cried ; " I never 
yet heard that a woman needed any 
great pity on having her husband re- 
stored to her ailer upwards of seven 
years' separation." 

Darrell looked at him half con- 
temptuously, half compassionately. 

" Can you guess notning ?" he sud. 

" No.'^ 

^' Can you imagine no fatal result 
of your long absence from this place ; 
many people— every one — thinking 
you dead ?'* 

** No." 

" Can vou think of nothing likely 
to. have nappeued — remembering, as 
you must, that this poor girl married 
you in obedience to her father's com- 
ULnnds, and against her own wishes ?" 

** No." 

" Can you guess nothing ?^ 

** How if I don't choose to guesa, 

Master Darrell Markham ? How if I 

I say that wbatever yon want me to 
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know you must speak out word for 
M'ord, however nnich cause you and 
my lady there may have to be ashamed 
to tell it. ril help you by no guesses, 
I can tell you. Speak out, what is 
it ?" 

lie stirred the fire with the toe of 
liis boot, striking the coals into a blaze, 
in order that the light might shine 
upon his rival's face, and that what- 
ever trouble or humiliation Darrell 
3Iarkham mip:ht have to undergo 
might not be lost to him. 

" What is it V* he repeated sa- 
vagely. 

'* It is this, George Duke — ^but 
before I speak another word, remem- 
ber that whatever has been done 
has been done in opposition to— your 
wife.'* 

The pain he had in calling the wo- 
man he loved by this name was not 
lost on Captain Duke. Darrell could 
see it reflected in the malicious spar- 
kle of those cruel brown eyes, and 
nerved himself against aflfordmg ano- 
ther triumph to his rival. 

"Remember," he said, "through 
all, that slie is blameless." 

" Suppose we leave her and her 
blamclessncss alone," answered the 
Captain, " until you've told me what 
has been done." 

" Millicent Duke, being persuaded 
by her brother in a letter written on 
his dying bed, being persuaded by 
every creature in this place, all be- 
lieving you to be deaa, being per- 
suaded by her old nurse and by me, 
using every prayer I knew to win her 
consent, against her own M'ish and in 
opposition to her own better judg- 
ment, was married to me three davs 
ago in the church of St. Bride's, 
London.'* 

" Oh, that's what you wanted me 
to guess, is it ?" exclaimed the Cap- 
tain ; " by the heaven above me, I 
thought as much ! Now you come 
liere and listen to me. Miss Millicent 
^larkham, 3Irs. George Duke, Mrs. 
Darrell Markham, or whatever you 
may ulease to call yourself — come 
bere.'^ 

She had been lying on the sofa, 



never blest by one tnonient's ancon- 
sciousness, but acutely sensible of 
every word that had been said. Her 
husband caught bold of her wrist 
with a rough jerk, and lifted her from 
the sofa. 

" Listen to me, will you,** he said, 
" my very dutiful and blameless wife ? 
I am gomg to ask you a few ques- 
tions, do you bear ?" 

" Yea.'» 
' She neither addressed him by his 
name nor looked at him as be sjioke. 
Gentle as she was, tender and loving 
as she was, to every animate things 
she made no show of gentleness to 
him, nor any effort to conceal her 
shuddering abhorrence of binL 

" When your brother died, he left 
you this property, did he not ?" 

" He did." 

" And he left nothing to your cou- 
sin, ^Ir. Darrell, yonder f^ 

" Nothing — but his dear love.** 

" Never mind his dear love. He 
didn't leave an acre of land or a gold- 
en guinea, eh ?" 

"lie did not.'* 

" Good ! Now, as I don^t choose 
to hold any communication with a 
gentleman who persuades another 
man's wife to marry him in her hus- 
band's absence, against her own wish, 
and in opposition to her better Judg- 
ment, I use his own words, mark you 
— you will be so good as to tell him 
this. — Tell him that, as your hubband, 
I claim a share in your fortune, whatr 
ever it may be ; and that as to this lit- 
tle matter of a marriage, in which 
vou have been so blameless, I shall 
Know how to settle accounts with you 
upon that pointy without anyiuter- 
ference from hinu Tell him this, and 
tell him also that the sooner he takes 
himself out of this house, the plea- 
santer it will be for all parties.** 

She stood with her hands clasped 
tightly together, and her fixed eves 
staring into vacancy, while he spoke, 
and it seemed as if she neither heard 
nor comprehended him. When he 
had done speaking, she turned round, 
and looking him full in the face, cried 
out, "George Duke, did you stay 
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away these seven yenrs on purpose to 
destroy me, body and soul ?** 

"I stayed away seven years, be- 
cause ten months after I sailed from 
Marley Water I was cast away upon 
a desert island in the Pacific,'' he an- 
swered, doggedly. 

"Captain Duke," said Darrell, 
^ since my presence here can only 
cause pain to your unhappy wife, I 
leave this house. I shall call upon 
you to-morrow to account for your 
words ; but in the meantime, remem- 
ber this, I am yonder poor girl's sole 
surviving kir;isman, and, by the heaven 
above me, if you hurt but a hair of 
.her head, you had better have perish- 
ed on one of the islands of the IPacifio, 
than have come back here to account 
to Darrell Markham !" 

" I'm not afraid of you, Mr. Mark- 
ham. I know how to treat that inno- 
cent lady there, without taking a les- 
son from you or any one else. Good 
night to you." 

rle nodded with an insolent gesture 
in the direction of the door. 

" To-morrow," said Darrell. 

" To-morrow, at your service," an- 
swered the Captain. 

" Stop I" cried Millicent, as her 
cousin was leaving the room; "my 
husband took an earring from me 
when we parted at Marley, and bade 
me ask him for it on his return. Have 
you that trinket ?'• 

She looked him in the face with an 
earnest, half-terrified gaze. She re- 
membered the double of George 
Duke, seen by her upon Marley Pier, 
in the winter moon-light. 

The sailor took a small canvas bag 
from liis waistcoat pocket. The bag 
contained a few pieces of gold and sil- 
•ver money, and the diamond earring 
which Millicent had given George 
Duke on the night of their parting. 

" WJll that satisfy you, my lady ?" 
he asked, handing her the gem. 

" Yes," she answered, with a long, 
heavy sigh : and then going straight 
to her cousin, she put her two icy 
hands into his, and addressed him 
tbas:— 
. ^Farewell, Darrell Markham, we 



must never, never meet again. Hoar 
ven forgive us both for our sin ; for 
Heaven knows we were innocent of 
evil intent. I will obey this man in 
all things, and do iny duty to him to 
my dving day ; but I can never again 
be what I was to him before he lefi 
this place seven years ago. Good 
night." 

She put him from her with a solemn 
gesture, which, with the simple M*ord8 
that she had spoken, seemed to him 
like a dissolution of their marriage. 

He took her in his arms, and press- 
ed his lips to her forehead ; then lead- 
ing her back to George Duke, he 
said,— 

" Be merciful to her, as you hope 
for God's mercy." 

In the hall without, Darrell Mark- 
ham found Mr. Samuel Pecker, who, 
crouching against the half-open door, 
had been a patient listener to the fore- 
going scene. 

" It was according to the directions 
of Sarah," he said, apologetically, as 
Darrell emerged from the parlour, 
and surprised the delinquent. "I 
was to be sure and take her word of 
all that happened. Poor yoniig thing, 
poor young thing ! It seems such a 
pity when Providence casts folks on 
desert islands, it don't leave 'em there, 
snug and comfortable, and no incon- 
venience to themselves or anybody 
else.'* 

It seems as if, upon this particular 
night, Mr. Pecker was doomed to 
meet with inattentive listeners. Dar- 
rell Markham had strode past him on 
to the ten*ace, and from the terrace 
to the pathway leading to the high 
road. 

The young man walked so fast that 
Samuel had some difficulty in trotting 
after him. 

"Excuse the liberty, Mr. Markham, 
but where might you be going?" he 
smd, when at last he overtook Dar- 
rell, just as the latter dashed out oa 
to the high road, and halted for a 
moment as if uncertain which way to 
turn, "humbly begging your pardon, 
sir, M'here might you he going ?" 

"Ay, where, indeed?^ said Dap- 
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roll, looking back at the lighted win- 
dow. ^'I donH like to leave the 
noiglibourhooil of this house to-iiight, 
I want to be near her. My poor, |M>or 

" But, you see, ^fr. Darrell,'* urged 
Samuel, iiiterru|iling himiielf every 
now ami then to shift the lantern from 
his right !i:ind to his 1ef\, and to blow 
upon hi:* disengaged fingers, **as it 
don^t ha)u>en to be ])aiticuhir mild 
weather, I don't see how you can 
spend the night hereabout very well; 
so I hope, sir, youMl kindly make the 
Black Bear your home for such time 
as you may please to stay in Comp- 
ton ; only adding that, the longer the 
better fi»r me and Sarah." 

There was an aifectionate earnest- 
ness in Samuers address which could 
not fail to touch Darrcll, dis^tracted 
as was his mind at that moment. 

" You're a good iellou% Pecker," 
lie said, " and 1*11 follow your advice. 
rU stay at the Bear to-night, and 
I'll stay there till I see how that 
man moans to treat my unfortunate 
couMn." 

Samuel led the wav, lantern in 
hand. It was close upon ten o'clock, 
and scaroolv a Hj^hicd window Him- 
mered upon the deserted village 
street ; but half-way between the Hall 
and the Black Bear the two i)edes- 
trians met a man wearing a horse- 
man's cloak, and mulHed to the chin, 
with the snowlhikes lying white upon 
his hat and shoulders. 

Samuel Pecker gave this man a 
friendly though feeble good-niirht, 
but the man seemed a surly fellow, 
and made no answer. The snow lay 
so deep upon the ground that the 
three men passed each other noise- 
lesslv as shadows. 

"ilave you ever taken notice, Mr. 
Darrell," said Samuel, some time af- 
terwards, " that folks in snowy wea- 
ther looks very much like ghosts; 
quiet, and white, and solemn ? 
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Lefl alone in the solitude of the 
bar, Mrs. Pecker, lost in dreamy re- 
flection, suffered the fire to burn low 
and the candles to ronniin uosnufTed, 



UDtn the long wicks grew red and 
topheavy, smouldering rather than 
burning, and giving scarcely any light 
whatever. 

Tlie few customers, who had been 
drinking and talking together since 
s»x or seven o'clock, strolled out iato 
the snow, leaving all at one time for 
company, and the business of the ion 
was done. The one waiter, or Jack- 
ofall-trades of the establishment, pre- 
pared to shut up the bouse; and, as 
the first step towards doing so, open- 
ed the front door and looked oiit to 
see what sort of night it was. 

As he did so, the biting winter 
breeze blew in upon him, extinraish* 
ing the candle in his hand, and also 
putting out the two lights in the bar. 

** What are you doin^^ there, Jo- 
seph?^ Mrs. Pecker exclanned, sharp- 
ly. '^ Come in and shut up the place.** 

Joseph was about to obey, when a 
horseman galloped up to the door, 
and soring;! ng from Ins horse, looked 
into tne dimly-lighted halt 

" Why, you're all in the dark here, 
g:ood peo]>Ie," he said, stamping his 
feet and shaking the snow from his 
shoulders. *' \\ hat's the matter ?" 

Mrs. Sarah Pecker was stooping 
over the red embers, tryinjg to relight 
one of the candles. 

" Can you tell me the way to Com p- 
ton Hall, my good friend ?'• said the 
traveller to Joseph the waiter. 

** Squire Markham's that was.** 

"Ay, Squire Markhaaj's that was.** 

The M'aiter gave the necessary di- 
rections, which were simple enough. 

"Good,'* said the stranger; "I 
shall go on foot, so do you fetch the 
ostler and give him charge of my 
horse. The animal's hard beat, and 
w.ints rest and a good feed of com.»» 

The waiter hurried off to find the 
ostler, who was asleep in a loft over 
the stables. The stranger strode up 
to the bar, in the interior of whien 
Mrs. Pecker was still struggling with 
the refractory wick of the tallow can- 
dle. • 

** You seem to have a ditfieult job 
with that light, ma'am," ho said; 
"but perhaps you*ll make aa abort 
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work of it as yoa can, and give me a 
glass of brandy, for my very vitals are 
frozen with a twenty-mile ride through 
the snow.** 

There was something in the stran- 
ger^s voice which reminded Sarah 
Pecker of some other voice that she 
knew ; only that it was deeper and 
gruffer than that other voice. 

She succeeded at last in lighUng the 
candle, and placing it in front of the 
bar between herself and the traveller, 
took up a wine-glass for the brandy. 

"A tumbler, a tumbler, ma*am," 
remonstrated the stranger; "this is 
no weather for drinking spirits out of 
a thimble.'' 

The man's face was so shaded bv 
his slouched hat, and further conceal- 
ed by the thick neckerchief muffled 
about his throat, that it was utterly 
irrecosrnisable in the dim light of Sa- 
rah Pecker's one tallow candle ; but 
as he took the glass of brandy from 
Sally's hand, he pushed his hat off his 
forehead, and lowered his neckerchief 
in order to drink. 

He threw back his head as he swal- 
lowed the last drop of the fierv liquor, 
then throwing Mrs. Pecker the price 
of the brandy, he bade her a nasty 

food-night, and strode out of the 
ouse. 

The empty glass dropped from 
Sarah's hands, and shivered into frag- 
ments on the floor. Her white and 
terror-stricken face frightened the 
waiter when^ he returned from his 
errand to the stables. 

The man she had served with 
brandy could not surely be George 
Duke, for the Captain had an hour 
before set out for the Hall ; but, if 
not George Duke himself, this man 
was most certainly some unearthly 
shadow or double of the Captain of 
the Vulture. 

Sarah Pecker was a woman of 
strong sense ; but she was human, and 
when Questioned upon her pale face 
and evident agitation, she told Jo- 
seph, the waiter, Betty, the- cook, 
and Phoebe Price, the pretty cham- 
bermaid, the whole story of Milli- 
cent's fatal marriage, Captain Duke's 



return, and the ghost that had fol- 
lowed him back to Compton-on-the- 
Moor. 

" When Miss Millicent parted with 
her husband seven years ago, she met 
the same shadow upon Marley Pier, 
and now that he's come back the 
shadow has come back too. There's 
more than flesh and blood in all that, 
you may take my word for it." 

The household at the Black Bear 
had enough to talk of that night. 
What was the excitement of a west- 
country baronet, generous and hand- 
some as he might be, to that caused 
by the visit ot a ghost, which called 
for a tumbler of brandy, drank it and 
paid for it like a Christian ? 

Samuel and Sarah sat up late in 
the little bar talking of the appari- 
tion, but they wisely kept the secret 
from Darrell Markham, thinking that 
he had trouble enough without the 
knowledge. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

CAPTAIN DUKE AT HOME. 

George Duke sat by the fire, staring 
moodily at the burning coals, and 
never so much as castmg a look in 
the direction of the wretched pale 
face of his wife, who stood upon the 
spot where Darrell had left her, with 
her hands clasped about her heart, 
and her eyes dilated in a fixed and 
vacant gaze, almost terrible to look 
upon. 

The sole domestic at the Hall was 
the same old woman who had suc- 
ceeded Sally Mastcrson as the squire's 
housekeeper, and had since kept nouse 
for liingwood and his sister. She 
was half blind and hopelessly deaf^ 
and she took the return of Captain' 
Duke as quietly as if the s:ulor had 
not been away seven weeks. 

How long she stood in the same 
attitude, seeing nothing, thinking of 
nothing, how long Captain George 
Duke sat brooding over the hearth, 
with the red blaze upon his cruel 
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face, Milliccnt never knew. She only 
knew that bj;and-bve he addressed 
her, still withont looking at her : — 

" Is there anything to drink : any 
wine or spirits in this dull old place V 
he asked. 

She told him that she did not 
know, but that she would go and 
iBnd Mi*8. jMeggis (the deaf old wo- 
man), and ascertain. 

In the overwrought slate of her 
brain, it was a relief to her to have 
to do her husband's bidding ; a relief 
to her to go outside the chilly hall 
and breathe another atmosphere th:m 
that which he respired. 

It was a long time before she could 
make ^Irs. Me*rgis understand what 
she wanted ; but when at last the 
state of the case dawned upon the 
old woman, she nodded several times 
triumphantly, took a key from a 
great bunch that hung over the dres- 
ser, opened a narrow door in one 
corner of the large stone-flagged 
kitchen, and, candle in hand, de- 
scended a flight of steps leading into 
the cellar. 

After a considerable period she 
emerged with a bottle under each 
arm. She held each of these bottles 
before the light for 3IiHicent to see 
the liquid lliey contamcd. • That in 
one WMS of a bright amethyst colour, 
the other a golden brown. The tir^t 
was claret, the second brandy. 

Miliicent was preparing to leave 
the kitchen, followed by the old 
housekeeper carrying the bottles and 
a couple of glasses, when she was 
startled by a knocking at the hall- 
door. \\ hen Mrs. Meggis became 
aware of this summons, she put down 
her tray of bottles and glasses, and 
went once more to the bunch of 
keys, for on the departure of Darrell 
and Samuel Pecker the door had 
been locked for the night. It was 
now past eleven. An unusual hour 
for viMtors anywhere; an unearthly 
hour at this lonely Cumbrian man- 
sion. Millicent had but one thought. 
It must be Darrell Markham. 

She took the tray herself and fol- 
lowed Mrs. Meggis, who carried the 



light and the kevs. When they 
reached the hall, !&lilliceut left the 
old woman to open the door, and 
went straight into the parlour to 
carry George Duke the liquor he had 
asked for. 

"That*8 right,'' he 8.iid; ** my 
throat's as hot as Are. So, so ! no 
corkscrew? Heaven bless these 
pretty novel-reading wives, they're 
so good at looking after a man's com- 
fort I'» 

lie took a pistol from his breast^ 
aud with the uutt-end knocked off 
the necks of the two bottles, spilline 
the wine and spirit upon the polished 
parlour table. 

lie tilled a glass from each and 
drained them one after the other. 

" Good," he said ; " the claret first 
and the brandy afterwards. We 
don't get such liauor as this in — in 
the Pacific. I shall leave no heeltaps 
to-night, 3Irs. Duke. What's that ?** 

He looked up from the third glass 
that he had emptied to ask the qucs> 
tion. 

That which had attracted his at* 
tention was the sound of voices in 
the hall without — the shrill treble 
])ipe of Mrs. Mcggis, and the deep 
voice of a man. 

"What is it?" repeated George 
Duke. " Go and see, can't you ?" 

^lillicent opened the ])arlour door 
and looked out into the hall. Mrs. 
Meggis was standing with the heavy 
door in her hand, parleying with 
some strange man who stood in the 
snow upon the threshold. 

The same bitter winter wind which 
had extinguished the lights at the 
Black Bear had blown out the jit- 
tering tallow candle carried by Mrs. 
Mcggis, and the hall was quite dark. 

MVhat is it?" Millicent asked. 

" Why, it is merely this, ma'am," 
answered the man upon the thres- 
hold : " this good woman is rather 
hard of hearing, and not over easy 
to understand ; but from what she 
tells me, it seems th.it Captain Duke 
has come home. Is that true ?*' 

Tlie man spoke from behind the 
thick folds of a woollen handkerchiei^ 
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vhich muffled and disguised his Toice, 
as much as it concealed his face. 
Even in the obscurity he seemed 
jealous of being seen, for he drew 
himself further back iuto the shadow 
of the doorway as he spoke to Mrs. 
Duke. 

" It is quite true," answered Milli- 
cent ; ^' Captain Duke has returned.'' 

The man muttered an angry oath. 

" Returned," he said ; " returned. 
Surely he must have come back v^ry 
lately ?»» 

"He came back to-night." 

" To-night ! to-night ! Not half-a- 
dosen hours ago, I suppose ?" 

" Not three hours ago." 
. *' That's good," muttered the man, 
with another imprecation; "that's 
like my luck. I)own once, down 
always ; that's the way of the world. 
Grood-night, ma'am 1" 

He letl the threshold without ano- 
ther word, and went away ; his foot- 
steps noiseless in the depth of snow. 

"Who was it?" asked George 
Duke when Millicent had returned 
to the parlour. 

" Some man who wanted to know 
if you had returned." 

"Where is he?" cried the Cap- 
tain, starting from his seat, and going 
towards the halt 

" Gone.*' 

" Gone, without my seeing him ?" 

"He did not ask to see you.". 

The Captain of the Vulture clench- 
ed his fist with a sa?age frown, look- 
ing at Millicent, as if in some sudden 
burst of purposeless fury he could 
fain have struck her. 

"Gone! gone!" he said; "d 

him, whoever he is. On the very 
oight of my return, too !" 

He began to pace up and down 
the room, his arms folded upon his 
breast, and his head bent gloomily 
downwards. 

"The garden room has been pre- 

Sred for yon, Captain Duke," said 
illicent, walking towards the door, 
and pausing upon the threshold to 
speak to him ; " it is the best room 
in the .house, and has been kept well 
aired, for it was poor Ringwood's 



favourite chamber. Mrs. Meggis has 
lighted a good fire there." 

"Ay," said the CsCptain, lookins 
up with a malicious laugh, " itr would 
be clever to give me damp sheets 
to sleep upon, and kill me on the 
night of my return. Folks could 
scarcely call that murder, and it 
might be so easy done." 

She did. not condescend to notice 
this 2>eech. 

" Good nighty CapUun Duke," she 
said. 

"Good night, my kind, dutiful 
wife, good night. I am to have the 

farden room, am I ? well and good 1 
lay I ask in what part of the nouse 
it may please your ladyship to rest?" 

"In the room my poor mother 
slept in," she said. " Good night.'* 

Left to himself, the Captain of the. ' 
VuUure drew the table close to the 
hearth, and seating himself in old 
Squire Markham^s nigh-backed arm- 
chair, stretched out his legs before 
the blaze, filled his glass, and made 
himself quite comfortable. 

The broad li^ht of the fire shining 
full upon his lace brought out the 
changes worked in his seven years' 
absence. Wrinkles and hard lines, 
invisible before, seemed to grow and 
eath^r round his eyes and mouth as 
he sat gloating over the blaze, and 
the strong drink, and the comfort 
about him. With his distorted sha- 
dow cast upon the panelling behind 
his chair, darkening the wall with its 
exaggerated shape, he looked like 
some evil genius brooding over that 
solitary hearth, and plottini^ mischief 
for the roof that sheltered bim. 

Every now and then he looked up 
from the blaze to the bottles upon 
the table, the fite-lit walls, the antique 
bureau, the oaken sideboard, adorn- 
ed with tankards of massive tarnish- 
ed silver and china punch-bowls, the 
quaint silver candlesticks, and all 
other evidences of solid countrified 
prosperity around him, and rubbing 
his hands softly, broke out into a Iomt 
triumphant chuckle. 

"Better than over yonder," he 
said» with a backward gesture of hit 
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head — "belter than over yonder, 
anyhow. Thunder and fury I better 
than that, George Duke. You've 
not changed your quarters for the 
worse, Mnce you bade good-bye to old 
comrades over thereJ' 

He filled his glass again, and burst 
into some fnigment of a French song, 
with a jingling chorus of meaningless 
syllables. 

**To think,** he said, "only to 
fancy that lliis Ringwood ^larknani, 
a younger man than myself, should 
die witiiin a few months of my com- 
ing home ! Egad, they've said that 
George Duke was one of those fel- 
lows who always fall on their foet. 
Pve had a hard time of it for the last 
seven years, but Fve dropped .intx> 
good luck after all— dropped into my 
old luck — a fortune, and a poor, 
frightened wife that can't say bo to a 
goose — a poor, trembling, novel-read- 
ing, pnle^iaced baby that *' 

lie broke off to fill himself another 
glass of claret, lie had nearly finish- 
ed the bottle by this time, and his 
voice was growing thick and unsteady. 
Presently, he fell into a half doze, 
with Ills elbows on his knees, and his 
head bent over the fire. Sitting thus 
nodilin*' forward evervnow and then, 
as if he would have fallen upon the 
burning coals, he woke presently with 
a sudden jerk. 

** The chain," he cried, " the chain. 

D you, you French thief! bear 

your own hharc of the weight." 

He looked down at his feet. One 
of the heavy fire-irons had fallen 
across his ankles. Captain Duke 
laughed aloud, and looked around tlie 
room, this time with a drunken stare. 

" A change," he said, " a change 
for the better." 

The bottles were both nearly 
empty, and the fire had burned low. 
]SUdnight had sounded some time be- 
fore from the distant church clock — 
the strokes dull and nmfl^ed in the 
snowy weather. The Captain of the 
Vulture rubbed his eyes drowsily. 

"My head is as light as a feather," 
he muttered indistinctly ; " I've not 
been over-used to a bottle of good 



wine lately. Fm tired and worn out, 
too, with three da3*s* coach travelling, 
and a week's tossing about in stormj 
weather. So now for the ^rdca 
room; and to-morrow, Mrs. George 
Duke and Mr. Darrell Markhani^ &r 
you.'* 

lie shook' his fist at the low fire as 
he >i]K>kc ; then rising with an efforti 
he took a candle from the tabic, blew 
out the other, and sUigcered off to 
find his way to the room m which he 
was to sleep. 

Tlie house had been 6o familiar to 
him in the old squire's lifetime, that, 
drunk as he was, he had no fear of 
losing himself in the gloomy corridors 
on the upper floor. * 

The garden room was a large 
chamber, which had been added to 
the house about a hundred years be- 
fore, for the accommodation of a cer* 
tain whimsical ladv of fortune, who 
had married old Squire Markham's 
grandfather. It M'as a large apart- 
ment, with a bav-window overlook* 
ing a flower-garden, with trimly-cut 
box borders, quaintly-shaped shrubo, 
.and a fountain th«at had lonc^ been 
dry. A half-glass door opened on to 
a flight of stone steps, leading down 
into this garden; which advantage, 
added to the superior size and funii* 
ture of the apartment, had long made 
the garden room the state chamber at 
Compton Hall. A great square bed, 
with gilded frame-work and moulder- 
ing tapestry curtains, faced the bay- 
window and the half-glass door, 
which was shrouded in winter by a 
curtain of tapestry like the hangings 
of the bed. 

Oeorge Duke set his candle on a 
table near the fire and looked about 
him. 

^lillicent had spoken the trnth 
when she said that ^Irs. Meggis had 
made a good fire, for; late as it waa, 
the wood and coal burned pleasantly 
behind the bars of the wide grate. 
The Captain replenished the fire, and 
flinging liimself into an armchair, 
kicked off his damp, worn boots. 

" There isn't a shred .about me that 
would have held out a week longer,** 
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he said, as be looked at his patched 
and threadbare bhie coat, the taniish- 
ed lace on which hung in frayed frag- 
ments here and there. "So it*8 no 
bad foilune that brought me back to 
Jook for Mistress Millicent.'* 

Even in his intoxication he took 
such a malicious delight in having 
returned to cheat and outwit his wife, 
that the triumphant sparkle re-illu- 
mined his eyes, dull as they had 
grown with wine and sleep. 

He took off his boots, coat, and 
waistcoat, put a pair of pistols under 
the pillow, and throwing back the 
counterpane, flung himself in his shirt, 
breeches, and stockings upon the 
bed. 

"I wonder whether yonder glass 
door is bolted," he muttered, as he 
dropped off to sleep ; " of course it 
is though — and little matter if it 
wasn't — I'm not much afraid of the 
honest villagers of Compton-on-the- 
3[oor, for folks who come from the 
place I've just left don't often carry 
much to be robbed of 

Mechanically, his wandering right 
hand sought the bntt-end of the pis- 
tol beneath the pillow, and so with 
his fingers resting on the familiar 
weapon, George Duke dropped off to 
sleep. 

I donbt if he had ever said a pray- 
er in his life. I know that be said 
Done that night. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

WHAT WAS DOXX IX THK GAIIDEX 

BOOIC 

For l^Iillicent Duke there was no 
sleep on that wretched, hopeless 
night ; she did not undress, but sat 
still and rigid, with her hands locked 
together, and her eyes staring straight 
before her, thinking — thinking of 
what? 

What was she ? It was that ques- 
tion which some weary, monotonous 
action in her brain was for ever ask- 
ing and never answering. What was 



she, and what had she done ? What 
was the degree of guilt in this fatal 
marriage, and for how much of that 
guilt was she responsible ? 

She had opposed the marriage, it is 
true, and she nad striven hard against 
the tender pleading of every 
memory of her youtn and its one 
undying affection ; but she had yield- 
ed. She had yielded, as Darrell had 
but truly said, against her better 
judgment ; or rather against some 
mstmctive, unreasoning warning 
which had whispered to her that she 
was not free to wed. 

What was the extent of her guilt ? 

She had been simply and piously 
educated. Educated by people, 
whose honest minds knew no de- 
crees of right or wrong; whose creed 
lay in hard, unassailable doctrines; 
and who set up the Ten Command- 
ments as so many stone boundaries 
about the Christian's feet, and left 
him without one gap or loophole by 
which he might escape their full sigm- 
ficance. 

What would the curate of Comp- 
ton say to her the next day when she 
went to him to fall at his feet and tell 
her story ? Then a sudden panic 
seized her, and she flung herself upon 
the ground, erovelling there and 
tearing her pale golden hair, crying 
out again and again that she was a 
guilty and a miserable creature. 

Then, above even the thought of 
her sin, more homble even than this 
consciousness of guilt, arose the black 
shadow of her future life — her future 
life, which was to be spent with him 
— with this hated and dreaded Jbeing, 
who now had a good excuse for tne 
full exercise of his jealous spite against 
her, suppressed before, but never hid- 
den. She tried to think of what her 
life would be, the liffht of Heaven 
blotted out, the angry hand of offend- 
ed Providence stretched forth against 
her, and the cruel eyes of Georgo 
Duke watching and gloating u])oii 
her anguish till she dropped into the 
grave, and went to meet the*etemid 
punishment of her sina. 

The thought of these things mad* 
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dencd her. She went to a bureau 
opposite the empty fireplace and 
opened a drawer. She was in the 
room which had once been occupied 
by her dead father and mother, and 
she remembered that in this drawer 
there were some razora that had be- 
longed to the old Squire. She found 
the case containing them, and taking 
one of them in her hand looked at 
the shining blade. 

** Oh, no," she cried, piteously ; 
" no, no, no, I cannot die with my 
sins un repented of." 

In her terror of herself and eager- 
ness to escape temptation, she was 
awkward in shutting the razor; so 
awkward, that before she could suc- 
ceed in doing it, the blade slipped be- 
tween the old-fashioned handle and 
cut her across the inside of her hand. 
Not a dangerous cut, nor vet a very 
deep one, but deep cnougo to send 
the blood spattenng over the razor 
blade and handle, the oak flooring, 
the open drawer of the bureau, and 
the skirt of Millicent^s mouniing 
dress. 

She thrust the razor back into the 
case, and the case into the drawer, 
and binding up her hand with a cam- 
bric handkerchief, sat down again by 
the empty hearth. 

" Oh, if Sally were here — my good 
faithtul Sally — what a comfort she 
would be to me," said 3Ii*s. Duke. 

The stillni'ss and loneliness of the 
house oppressed her. She opened the 
window and looked out at the snow- 
covered garden below. The feathery 
flakes still falling, always falling, thick 
and silently from the starless sky, 
shut out the world and closed about 
the old house like a vast white wind- 
ing-sheet. The casement from which 
MilHccnt looked was at that angle of 
the house that was most remote from I 
the garden room ; but she could see 
at the further end of the terrace the 
reflection of the lighted bay-window 
red upon the snow. 

The red reflection made a luminous 
patch upon the ground, peculiarly 
bright when contrasted with the sur- 
rounding darkness. 



As MilHcent looked at this illarai- 
nated spot, some dark object crossed 
it rapidly, blotting out the lig^ht for a 
moment. 

It was such a night of wretched- 
ness and mystery, that this cireum* 
stance, which at another time might 
have alarmed her, by Hug^esting some 
one\s prowling about the lonely house, 
made no impression upon Mrs. Duke*8 
bewildered mind. She dosed the 
casement^ and returning to the fire- 
place, sat down again. 

But the silence and solUade were 
utterly intolerable to her; she took 
the candle in her hand, opened her 
chamber door, went out upon the 
]anding-])lace, and listened. Listened, 
she knew not for what — ^listened, per- 
haps hoping, for some sound to break 
that intolerable stillness. 

She could hear the ticking of the 
clock in the hall below. Beyond that, 
nothing. Not a sound, not a breath, 
not a murmur, not a whisper throngli- 
out the house. 

Suddenly — to her dying day she 
never knew how the idea took pos- 
session of her — she thought that she 
would go straight to the garden room, 
awake George Duke, make him an 
offer of every guinea she had or was 
to have in the world, and entreat him 
to leave her and Compton for ever. 

She would appeal to his mercy— 
no, rather to his avarice and selT- 
interest; she knew of old how little 
mercy she need expect from him. She 
turned into the long corridor leading 
to the other end of the house. The 
door of the garden room was shut^ 
and her right hand being wounded, 
and muffled in a handkerchief, she 
was some time trying to turn the 
handle of the lock. The blood from 
the cut across her hand had ooied 
through the bandage, and left red. 
smears u|>on the old-fashioned bras^ 
knob. 

Millicent was perha]>s rather more 
than two minutes trying to open the 
door. 

All was still within the garden cham- 
ber. The firelight shone in fitful 
flashes upon the faded tapestry an4 
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the dim pictnres on the walls. Mil- 
liceut crept softly rouud to the side 
of the bed upon whicli Captain Duke 
had thrown himself. The sleeper lay 
ii*]th hb face turned towards the fire, 
and his hand still resting on the butt- 
end of his pistol — exactly as he had 
lain an hour before wnen he fell 
asleep. 

Millicent remembered how her bro- 
ther Ringwood had lain in this very 
room, dead and tranquil, but three 
months before. Awe-stricken by the 
stillness, terrified by the remembrance 
of that which she had to say, ^lilli- 
cent paused between the foot of the 
bed and the fire-place, wondering how 
. she should aM'ake her husband. 

The fire-lifi^ht, changeful and capri- 
doos, now played upon the sleeper's 
ringlets, lying in golden brown tan- 
gles npon the pillow, now glanced 
upon the white fingers resting on the 
pistol, now flashed upon the tarnished 
gilding of the bed-posts, now glim- 
mered oD the ceiling, now lit up the 
wall; while Millicent's weary eyes 
followed the light as a traveller, astray 
on a dark night, follows a Will-o'-the- 
Wisp. • 

She followed the light wherever it 
pleased to lead her. From the golden 
ringlets on the pillow to the hand 
upon the pistol, fi'om the gilded bed- 
posts to the ceiling and the wall, 
lower and lower down the wall, to 
the oaken floor, beside the bed, and to 
a black pool which lay there, slowly 
Batnrating the time-blackened wood. 

The black pool was blood— a pool 
that grew wiaer every second, fea by 
a stream that was silently pouring 
from a hideous gash across the throat 
of Captain George Duke, of the good 
ship Vulture. 

With one long cry of horror Milli- 
cent Duke turned and fled. 

Even in her blind, unreasoning ter- 
ror, she remembered that it was easier 
to esca])e from that horrible house by 
the glass door lending to the garden 
than by the staircase and the hall. 
This hiuf-||^lass door was in a recess, 
before which hung the tapestry cur- 
tains. Miliiccnt dashed aside the 



drapery, opened the door, which was 
only fastened by one bolt, and rushed 
down the stone steps, across the gar- 
den, along the neglected pathways, 
and oat on to the high roao. 

The snow was knee-deep as she tot- 
tered through it onward toward the 
village street. She never knew how 
she dragged her weary limbs over the 
painful distance; but she knew that 
the clocks were striking three when 
she knocked at the door of the Black 
Bear. 

Samuel Pecker, scared by the events 
of the day, and yet more terrificd.by 
this unwonted knocking, opened the 
door a few inches wide, and, candle 
in hand, looked out of the apeilure. 

So had he opened that very door 
for the same visitor more than seven 
years ago, upon a certain autumn 
night, when Darrell Markham lay 
above stairs in the blue room, sick 
and delirious. 

*' Who is it ?" he asked, shivering 
in every limb. 

" It is I — Millicent. Let me in, let 
me in, for the love of God let me in i" 

There was such terror in her voice 
as made the innkeeper forgetful of any 
alarm of his own. 1 le gave way before 
this terrified woman as all men must 
yield to the might of such intense 
emotion, and opening the door wide, 
let her pass by him unquestioned. 

The hall was all abhyse with light. 
Darrell Markham, Mrs. Pecker, and 
the servants had come down half- 
dressed, each carrying a lighted can- 
dle. The night had been one of agi- 
tation and excitement ; none had slept 
M*ell, and all had been aroused by the 
knocking. 

No unearthly shadow, or double, 
no ghost newly-arisen in the grave- 
clothes of the dead, could have struck 
more horror to these people^s minds ' 
than did the figure of Millicent Duke^ 
standing amidst them, with her pale, 
dishevelled hair damp with the melted 
snow, her disorderea garments trail- 
ing about her, wet and blood-stmned, 
her eyes dilated with the same look 
of horrified astonishment with M*hich- 
she had looked upon the murdered 
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man, and her wounded hand, from 
which the handkerchief had dropped, 
dyed red with hideous smears. 

She stood amongst them for Rome 
moment fs neither speaking to them 
nor looking at them, but with her 
eyes still Hxed in that horror-stricken 
stare, and her wounded hand wander- 
inir about her forehead till her brow 
and hair were disfigured with the 
same red smears. 

With his own face blanched to the 
ghastly hue of hers, Darrell Markham 
looked at his cousin, powerless to 
speak or question her. Sarah Pecker 
was the first to recover her presence 
of mind. 

**Miss Milly,** she said, trying to 
take the distracted girl in her arms. 
" What is it ? What has happened ? 
Tell me, dear." 

At the sound of this familiar voice 
the fixed eyes turned towards the 
speaker, and ^lillicent Duke burst 
into a long, hvsterical laugh. 

" 3Iy God !" cried Diirrell, " that 
man has driven her mad !'* 

" Yes, mad," answered Millicent, 
"mad! Who can wonder? He is 
murdered. I saw it with my own 
eyes. His throat cut from ear to ear, 
and the rod blood bubbling slowly 
from the wound to join that black 
pool upon the floor. Oh, Darrell! 
Sarah ! h:ive pity upon mo, have pity 
upon me, and never let me enter that 
dreadful house again !" 

She fell on her knees at their feet 
and held up her clasped hands. 

" Be calm, dear, bo calm," said 
Mrs. Pecker, trying to lift her from 
the ground. "See, darling, you are 
witir those who love you, with Mas- 
ter Darrell, and with your faithful 
old Sally, and with all friends about 
you: What is it, dear ? who is mur- 
dered Y^ 

" George Duke." 

" The Captain murdered I But who 
couM have done it, Miss Milly ? Who 
could have done such a dreadful 
deed?" 

She shook her head piteously, but 
made no reply. 

It was DOW for the first time that 



Darrell interfered. "Take her np- 
staira," he said to Mrs. Pecker, m 
an undertone. *^ For God's sake 
take her awav. Ask her no qn«*s- 
tionsw but get lier away from all these 
people, if you love her.** 

barah obeyed ; and between them 
they carried Millicent to the room in 
which Darrell had been sleeping. A 
few embers -still burned in the grate, 
and the bed was scarcely di<tiirbed, 
for the young man had thrown him- 
self dressed upon the outside of the 
counterpane. On this bed S:irah 
Pecker laid Millicent, while Darrell 
with his own hands relighted the 
fire. 

On entering the room he had taken 
the precaution of locking the door, so* 
that they were sure of being undis- 
turbed, but the^ could hear the 
voices of the agitated servants and 
the innkee]>er, loud and confused be- 
low. 

Mrs. Pecker occupied herself in 
taking off Millicent's wet shoes, and 
bathing her forehead with water and 
some reviving e.<tsence. 

" Blood on her forehead !" she said, 
^' blood on her hand, blood on her 
clothes! Poor dear, poor dear! 
what can they have been doing to 
her ?" 

Darrell Markham laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, and the innkeep- 
er's wife could feel that the strong 
man trembled violently. 

"Listen to me, Sarah,*' he said; 
" something horrible has happened at 
the Hall, lleaven only knows what, 
for this poor distracted girl can tell 
but little. I must go down witlt 
Samuel to see what is wrong. Re- 
member this, that not a creature but 
yourself must come into this rooip 
while I am gone. You understand ?**. 

"Yes, yes r ' ' 

" You will yourself keep watch over 
my unhappy cousin, and not allo\r 
another mortal to see her ?" \ 

" I will not, M^ter DarrclL" i 

"And you yourself will refrain 
from questioning her; and should 
she attempt to talk, check her as much 
as possible ?^ - . < • . i 
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**I will — ^I will, poor dear,*' said 
Sarah, bending tenderly over the 
prostrate 6^ure on the bed. 

Darrell Markham lingered for a 
moment to look at his cousin. It was 
difficult to say whether she was con- 
scious or not; her eyes were half 
open, but they had a lustreless, un- 
seeing look that bespoke no sense of 
that which passed before them. Her 
bead hiy back upon the pillow, her 
arms powerless at her sides, and she 
made no attempt to stir when Dar- 
rell turned away from the bed to 
leave the room. 

** You will come back when you 
have found out ^?" 

**\Vhat has happened yonder ? Yes, 
'Sarah, I will." 

He went down stairs, and in the 
hall found one of the village consta- 
bles, who lived near at hana, and who 
had been aroused l)y an officious os- 
tler, anxious to distinguish himself in 
the emergency. 

" Do you know anvthing of this 
business, Master Darrell ?" asked this 
roan. 

** Nothing more than what these 
people about here can tell you,'* an- 
swered Darrell. " I was just going 
down to the Hall to see what had 
happened.*' 

"Then Fll go with your honour, if 
it's agreeable. Fetch a lantern, some- 
body?' 

The appeal to " somebody " being 
rather vagne, everybody responded to 
it ; and all the lanterns to oe found 
in the establishment were speedily 
placed at the disposal of the consta- 
ble. 

That fimctionary selected one for 
himself^ and handed another to Dar- 
rell 

"Now then. Master Markham,'* 
he said, " the sooner we start the bet- 
ter." 

Bat the officions ostler who had 
fetched the constable, and the other 
servants of the Black Bear had no 
idea of being deprived of any further 
share in the bnsiness, and they were 
forming themselves into a species of 
impromptn procession, armed with a 



■ 

couple of rusty blunderbusses and a 
kitchen poker, with a view to accom- 
panying Darrell and the constable, 
when the latter personage turned 
sharply round upon them and ad- ' 
dre^ed them thus : — 

" Now, you look here," he said, 
" we don't want all of you straggling 
through the village with your fire- 
arms and fire-irons, a going direct 
against the Riot Act. Whatever's 
wrong down yonder, me and Mr. 
Markbam is strong enough and big 
enough to see into it, without the 
help of anjr of you.*' With which 
unceremonious remarks the consta- 
ble shut the door of the Black Bear 
upon its master and his servants, and 
strode forth into the snow, followed 
by Darrell J^Iarkham. 

Neither of the two men spoke to 
each other on the way to the hall, 
except once when the constable again 
asked Darrell if he knew anything of 
this business, and Darrell again an- 
swered, as he had answered before, 
that he knew nothing of it whatever. 
The light shining from the shutterless 
bay-window of the garden room 
showed them the house far oflfl This 
light came from Millicent's candle, 
which still burned where she had set 
it down before she discovered the 
murder. 

" We shall have difficulty enough 
to get in," said Darrell, as they 
groped their way towards the terrace, 
"for the only servant I saw in the 
house was a deaf old woman, and I 
doubt if Mrs. Duke aroused her." 

" Then Mrs. Duke ran straight out 
of the house when the deed was done, 
and came to the Black Bear ?" 

" I believe so." 

" Strange that she did not mn to 
nearer neighbours for assistance. -The 
Bear is upwards of a mile and a half 
from here, and there are houses with- 
in a quarter of a mile." 

Darrell Markham made no reply. 

" See yonder," ssud the constaole, 
"we shall have no difficnlty about 
getting in — there is a door open at 
the top of those steps." 

He pouited to the half glass dooi 
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of the garden room, which ^nilicent 
had left ajar when she fled. The 
light streaming through the aperture 
threw a zigzag streak upon the snow- 
covered steps. 

The snow still falling, for ever fall- 
ing thn^ngh that long night, blotted 
out all footprints almost as soon as 
they were made. 

"Do you know in which room the 
murder was committed, Master Dar- 
rell?'' asked the constable as they 
went up the steps. 

**I know nothing but what you 
know yourself." 

The constable pushed open the 
lialf-glass door and the two men enter- 
ed the room. 

The caudle, burned down to the 
socket of the quaint old silver candle- 
stick, stood where Millicent had left 
it on a table near the window. The 
tapestry curtain, flung aside from the 
door as she had flung it in her terror, 
hung in a heap of heavy folds. The 
dark pool between the bed and the 
fireplace had widened and spread it- 
sA^ but the hearth was cold and 
black, and the bed upon which 
George Duke had lain was empty. 

It was empty. The pillow on 
which his head had rested was there, 
stained red with his blood. The butt- 
end of the pistol, on which his fin- 
gers had lain when he fell asleep was 
still visible beneath the pillow. Red, 
ragged stains and streaks of blood, 
and one long gory line which marked 
what way the stream had flowed to- 
wards the dark pool on the floor, dis- 
figured the bedclothes; but beyond 
tRis there was nothing. 

" He must have got off the bed 
and dragged himself into another 
room," said the constable, taking the 
candle from his lantern and sticking 
it into the candlestick left by Milli- 
cent ; " we must search the house, 
Mr. i^Ia^kham." 

Before leaving the garden room, 
he bolted the half-glass door, and 
then, followed by Darrell, went out 
into the corridor. 

They searched every room in the 
great, dreary house, but found no 



trace of Captain Gcorsre Duke, of the 
good sliip VtiUure. .llio sharp eyes 
of the constable took note of every- 
thing, and amongst other things of 
the half-open drawer in the bureaa 
in the room which Millicent had last 
occupied. In this half-open drawer 
he found nothing but the case of ra- 
zors, which he quietly put uito his 
pocket. 

** What do you want with those V* 
Darrell asked. 

^^There^s bloodstsuns upon one of 
them, Mr. Markham. Tliey maj be 
wanted when this business comes to 
be looked into." 

In one of the smaller rooms thej 
came upon the old woman, Mrs. Meg* 
gis, snoring peacefully, happily i^o- 
nmt of all that had passed, and as 
there seemed little good to bo obtain- 
ed from awakening her, they left hc^* 
to her slumbers. 

The empty, broken-necked bottles^ 
and the high silver candlestick stood 
on the oaken table in the parlour, ae 
Captain Duke had left them whco he 
went to bed. On the sideboard the 
tarnished silver tankards, ranged in a 

f>rim row, stood undisturbed as thej 
lad stood in the old Squire^s life-titne; 
the hall-door, fastened with heavy 
bolts, remained as it had been left by 
the old housekeeper. Throughout 
the house there was no sign of plun- 
der nor of violence, save the pool of 
blood in the garden chamber above. 

" Whoever has done this business," 
said the constable, looking gravely 
about him, and pointing to the plate 
upon the sideboard, ^ is no comnion 
burfflar." 

"You mean *• 

" I mean that it hasnH been done 
for gain. There^s something more 
than plunder at the bottom of this." 

They went once more to the car- 
den room, and the constable walked 
slowly round the chamber, looking at 
everything in his way. . 

"AVhat^i come of the Captain^s 
clothes, I wonder ?** he said, rubbing 
his chin, and staring thoughtfully at 
the bed. 

It was noticeable that no vesUge 
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of clothing belonging to Captain 
George Duko was lefl in the apait- 



inent. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

▲FTBR TUS MUBDBB. 

Thb grey January morning dawn- 
ed Inte and cold upon Comptonon- 
the-Moor. The snow still falling, for 
ever falling throagh the night, had 
done strange work in the darkness. 
It had buried the old village, and left 
a new one in its sfead. An indistinct 
heap of buildings with roof-tops and 
gable-ends so laden w*ith snow, that 
the inhabitants of Compton scarcely 
knew the altered outhnes of their 
own houses. 

The coach that passed through 
Compton, on its way northward to 
Marley SVater, had been stopped 
miles away by the snow. Waggons 
and carriers' carts, that had been 
used to come blundering through the 
village, were ^Yeather-bound in dis- 
tant market towns. Horsemen were 
few and far between upon the dan- 
gerous roads; and those who were 
hardy enough to brave the perils of 
the way paid dearly for their temerity. 
Compton was cut off from the outer 
world, and cast upon its own resour- 
ces, on the clear cold morning that suc- 
ceeded that night of ceaseless snow ; 
but C«)mpton had enough to talk about, 
and enough to think about, within 
its own narrow limits — so much, in- 
deed, that the coach itself was hardly 
missed, save inasmuch as it would 
have been a kind of solemn and 
ghastly pleasure to tell the passen^rs 
of the dire event, and watch their 
acared faces as they received the 
intelligence. 

A murder had been done at Corop- 
ton-on-the-Moor. At that simple 
Cumbrian village, whose annals until 
now had been unstained with this, 
the foulest of crimes, a murder had 
b^n done in the silence of the long 
winter's night, beneath that white 



and shroud-like curLiin of tlnck-fjll- 
ing snow — a murder so wrapped la 
mystery, that the wisest in Compton 
were baffled in their attempts to 
understand its meaning. 

With the winter dawn every crea- 
ture in Compton knew of the deed 
that had been done. People scarcely 
knew how they heard ot it, or who 
told them ; but every lip was busy 
with conjecture, and every face was 
charged with solemn import, as who 
should say, "I am the sole indivi- 
dual in the place who knows the real 
story, but I have my instructions 
from higher authorities, and I am 
dumb." 

Every creature in Compton, with 
the exception of an old woman who 
had been bed-ridden since Millioent 
Duke's babyhood, and the curate's 
wife, who couldn't leave her seven 
chill] ren, went to look at the Hall in 
the course of the morning. It seem- 
ed the prevailing imj)ression that 
some great change would have taken 
place \n the building itself, and there 
was considerable disappointment felt 
by the voung and sanguine on find- 
ing the brick and mortar in its normal 
condition. Again, everybody went 
with the view to exploring the inte- 
rior of the house, and looking for 
the body of Captain Duke, which 
they all, mdividually, conceived them- 
selves destined to find. It was no 
small mortification, therefore, to dis- 
cover that the house, and even the 
gates leading to the grounds, were 
strongly barricaded, and that no crea- 
ture, save a few happy semi-oflicials 
in the employ of that miirhty beinjr, 
the constable, were to be admitted 
on any pretence whatever. 

The constable had taken up his 
abode at the Hall for the time beln^, 
and sat in the little oaken parlour m 
solemn state, holding conference now 
and again w*ith the semi-ofiicials in 
his employ, who were busy, according 
to the current belief of Compton, 
looking for the body. 

Under this prevailing impression, 
the semi-ofiicials had rather a hard 
time of it, as whenever they emerged 
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from the Ilall gates they "wore way- 
Liid and seized upon by some anxious 
Coniiitonian, eager to Know "if they 
bad found it,'* 

The anxiety about the miAsin<j 
body of the murdered man was the 
strongest point in the Conipton inte- 
rest. Busy vohinteer* made unau- 
thorized search for it in every unHkely 
direction. In chinmey-eorners and 
cupb(»ards of unoecupicd house.^ in 
out-buildings pigsties, and stables ; 
in far-away fields where they "went 
waist-deep in snow, and were in im- 
minent peril of altogether disappear- 
ing in unlooked-for pitfalls; m the 
churchyard ; nay, some of the most 
sanguine spirits went so far as to rc»- 
quest being favoured with the keys 
of the church itself, in order that 
they might look for Captain Duke in 
the vestry cupboard, where a skilful 
assassin might have hidden liim be- 
hind the curate's surplice. 

Perhaps the only person in Conip- 
ton who was (piite indifferent to the 
terrible event which ha<i occurred, 
was the deaf old housekeeper, ^Irs. 
iMeggis. The constable made some 
feeble attemjit to toll her what ha<l 
lia})penLMl, when he awoke her at 
day-hreak, but it was evident that 
the lidius's never reached the dim 
obscurities of her coui]»rehension, for 
she only re|)lied, "That it wasn't 
to be wondered at, at this time of 
year, and that it was seasonable, sir, 
very seasonable, though uncommon 
bad for old folks as had chilbains, 
and were subject to the rheumatics," 
by which the constable inferred that 
she had imamiicd him to be talking 
all the time of the snowy weather. 
Wliatever hope he might have had 
of obtaining information from this 

Quarter was therefore very quickly 
isj)elled ; so, having locked the door 
of that garden chamber, where the 
gory j)(>ul was scarcely dry, he bade 
Mrs, ^Icggis go about her daily 
business, and light a fire for him in 
the oak parlour. 

He had been at the Black Bear 
early that morning to ask for an 
interview with Mrs, George Duke, 
8 



in order to hear her statement about 
the murder, but Sar.ih ke]>t watch 
and ward over IVIillicent, and she 
and Darrell and the vill.ige surgeon 
all protested against the unhapiiy 
<^irl being questioned until she had 
m some way recovered from the 
mental shock which had prostrated 
her; so the constable was fain to 
withdraw, a(\er whispering some 
directions to one of the senii-oificials, 
who, red-nosed, blue-lip|>ed, and shi- 
vering, hung about the Black Bcsir 
all that day. 

Millicent was indeed in no state to 
be questioned. She lay in the same 
dull stupor into which she had fallen 
between three and four o'clock that 
morning. Sar.ih Pecker and Darrell 
Markham, watching her tenderly 
through the day^ could not tell whe- 
ther slie was conscious of their pre- 
sence. She never s]>oke, but some- 
times tossed her head from side to 
side upon the pillow, moaning weari- 
ly. It was a cruel and a bitter day 
of trial to Darrell Markham. lie 
never stirred from his place by the 
bedside, only looking up every now 
and then, when Sarah returned after 
leaving the room to ascertain what 
was going on downstairs, to a^k anx- 
iously if any thing had been discovered 
about the murder — if they had found 
the assassin or the body. 

Whatever gloomy thought was in 
his mind, as he sat pale and watchful 
by the bed>idc, from the first^ g^cy 
glimmer of dawn till the sombre 
shadows gathering on the white 
expanse of moorland shut out the 
open country before the windows 
and crept into the comers of the 
room, — whatever thought was in his 
mind throughout that patient watch, 
he kept it to himself, and made no 
confidant even of the faithful mistress 
of the Black Bear. The absence 
of the body of the supposed mur- 
dered man was a source of never- 
ending wonder and bewilderment to 
honest Samuel Pecker. He demand- 
ed over and over again of inquisitive 
customers who came to get a raug 
of beer and all the informatioQ the 
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Black Bear (whicfi, ^fVer Compton 
Hall, was certainly 'the head-qnarters 
of the murder) could afford, — he 
dcniailded of those customers how 
there could possibly be a murder 
without a body, when the leading 
feature of a murder always was the 

body? ' 

This led lip to much discussion of 
a belief very prevalent in Corapton, 
namely, that the Captain of the VtU- 
tare fiad cut his own throat, and 
quietly walked away to a certain 
cross-road where the Carlisle mail 
was to be met at about halfpast 
three o'clock every morning. Otners 
contended that it was but likely the 
Captain, with a gr^at gash in his 
throat and speechless from loss of 
blood, was hiding somewhere within 
call of all Compton, and nervous 
natures were afraid to go into solitary 
chambers lest they should come sud- 
denly upon the chastly figure of 
George Duke crouching in some dark 
^nier. 

The shadows gathered back and 
dense upon the moorland, and Comp- 
ton -Hall, wrapt in snow from the 
basement to the gabled roof^ looked 
like some phantom habitation glim- 
mering . dimly through the dusk. 
The semi-officials made their report 
in the oaken parlour, where the con- 
stable sat over a blazing sea-coal 
fire, taking pencil notes in a plethoric 
and greasy leathern pocket-book, but 
they could bring no report which 
any way tended to throw a light 
npon the whereabouts of the Captain 
of the VtiJturey alive or dead. 

It was quite dark, when the con- 
stable, after locking the doors of the 
principal rooms in the old house, and 
pntting the keys in his pockets, gave 
strict directions to Mrs. Meggis to 
admit no one, and to keep the place 
securely barricaded. By dint of con- 
siderable perseverance, ne contrived 
to make tne old woman understand 
him to this extent, and then nodding 
cood-naturedly to her, left her for 
Sie night, happily ignorant of what 
had been so lately done beneath the 
roof that sheltered her. 



. From the Hall, Hn^h ]\raftin, the 
constable, walked straieht to a man- 
sion about half-a-mile distant, which 
was inhabited by a certain worthy 
gentleman and county magistrate, 
called Montague Bowers. A very 
different man to that magistrate be- 
fore whom Darrell ^larkham charged 
Captain Duke with highway robbery 
seven years before. 

In the private sitting-room, study, 
or sanctum sanctorum of this Mr. 
Bowers, Hugh Martin, the constable, 
made his report, detailing every par- 
ticular of nis day's work. " I've 
done according as you agreed upon 
this morning, sir,'* he said; "Pve 
waited out the day, and kept all dark, 
taking care to keep my eye upon 'em 
up yonder ; but I can't see any way 
out of it but one, and I don't think 
we've any course but to do as we 
said then!" 

Hugh Martin was closeted with the 
justice for a considerable time after 
this, and when he left the residence 
of ilr. Bowers, he hurried off at a 
brisk pace in the direction of the vil- 
lage and through the high street to 
the door of the Black Bear. In the 
wide open space before that hostelry, 
he came upon a man lounging in the 
bitter night, as if it had been some 
pleasant summer's evening, whose 
very atmosphere was a temptation to 
idleness. This man was no other than 
the red-iiosed and blue-lipped, semi- 
official, who had been lounging about 
the neighbourhood of the inn all that 
day. lie was a constable himself, but 
80 inferior in position to the worthy 
Mr. Hugh Martin, that he was only 
looked upon as an assistant or satel- 
lite 6f that gentleman. Useful in a 
fray with poachers, to be knocked 
down with the butt-end of a gun be- 
fore the real business of the encounter 
began; good enough to chase a re- 
fractory youngster who had thrown 
pebbles at the geese in the village- 
pond, or to convey an erratic donkey 
to safe keeping in the pound, or to 
induct a drunken brawler io the 
stocks, but fit for nothing <k% higher 
character. 
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" All right, Bob ?" aslweil Mr. Hugh 
^lartin of this gentleman. 

" Quite right." 

** Anybody left the inn ?" 

" Wliy, Pecker himself has been in 
and out, up nnil down, and here and 
there, gabbling and chattering like an 
old mag|)ic; but that*8 all, and he^s 
safe enough in the bar now." 

" Xobodv else has left the place ?'* 

" Nobody." 

"That's all right. Keep on the 
lookout down here, and if I open one 
of those windows overhead and whis- 
tle, you'll know you are wanted.'* 

The appearance of the constable 
created intense excitement amongst 
the loungers at the bar of the Black 
Bear. Tliey gathered round him, so 
eager for information tliat between 
them they very nearly knocked him 
down. 

What had he discovered? Who 
had done it? What had been the 
motive? Had he found the weai>on? 
Had he found the body? Had he 
found the murderer? 

Mr. Hugh Martin pushed all these 
eager quest loners aside without any 
Wonderful ceremony, and "walking 
Firaight to the bar, addressed Samuel 
Pecker. 

" Mr. ]\Iarkham is upstairs, is he 
not ?■' he asked. 

" He is in the blue room, poor dear 
gentleman." 

" With the lady — his cousin ?" 

" Yes.»» 

"Then I'll just step upstairs, 
Pecker, for I've a few words to say 
to him about this business." 

The bystanders had gathered so 
close about Mr. Martin as to contrive 
to hear every syllable of this brief 
dialoinie. 

" He has found out all about it," 
they said when the constable went 
upstairs, " and he's gone to tell Mr. 
Markl^am — very proper, very right, 
of course." 

Feeling that it was not unlikely 
they would have a reversionary in- 
terest in the information that the 
constable had just taken up to the 
blue room, they lingered patiently 



.nbout the foot of the stairs, waiting 
for Hugh lilartin^s retuni. 

In the blue room Millicent Duke 
sat with her fair head resting on Sa- 
rah Pecker^s ample shoulder, on a 
great roomy sofa drawn close up to 
the fire, agiunst which c^tood a table, 
with a tea-tray and old dragon china 
cups and saucers. On the opposite 
side of the fireplace sat Darrell j^lark- 
ham, his eyes still fixed upon his cou- 
sin, with the same look of anxious 
watchfulness that had marked his fhce 
all that day. Millicent had recog- 
nised them, and talked to them dur- 
ing the last half hour, and h.nd told 
them the brief storv of the ni<^ht be- 
fore. How she haa c^one to George 
Duke's chamber, with the intention 
of making an appeal to his mercy, 
and how she had found him with his 
throat cut from car to ear — dead ! 

Sarah had taken off J\Irs. Dnke^s 
blood-stiuned dress, and wrapped her 
in some garments of her own, which 
hung about her slender figure in thick 
clumsy folds ; but the hideous stains 
had beeu removed from her hands 
and forehead, and there was- nothing 
now about her to tell of the horrors 
througli which she had passed. She 
had told them nothing of her wound- 
ed hand, and indeed bad spoken in- 
coherently at the best, for her fragile 
spirit had received a shock fro'm 
which it was not easy for her to re- 
cover. 

Still she was mending fast, Mrs. 
Pecker said ; and sitting with her 
head on Sarah's shoulder, in the light 
of the cheei-ful fire, with the comfort- 
able array of teacups and the shining 
silver teapot on the table before her, 
it was almost difficult to believe that 
four-and-twenty hours had not yet 
passed since she had fied from the 
roof that sheltered- her murdered 
husband. 

]\Irs. Pecker was holding a teacup 
to Millicent's lips, implormg her to 
drink, when Darrell Markham started 
from his chair, and running to the 
door, listened to some sound without. 

" What's that ?" he exclaimed. 

It was the tramp of a man's foot- 
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Step upon the stnir, the footstep of 
Mr. Hugh Martin, the constable. 

Darrell's face grew even paler than 
it had been all that day; he drew 
back, holding his breath, terribly calm 
and white to look uiK)n. The con- 
stable tapped at the door, and with- 
out waiting for an answer walked in. 

Hugh Martin carried a certain 
ofiiciaT-looking document in his hand. 
Armed with this, he walked straight 
across the room to the sofa upon 
which Millicent sat. 

"Mrs. Millicent Duke,** he said, 
" in the King's name I arrest you for 
the wilful murder of your husband, 
George Duke." 

Darrell 3{arkham flung himself be- 
tween his cousin and the constable. 

"Arrest her!" he cried; "arrest 
this weak girl, who was the first to 
bring the tidings of the murder!'' 

" Softly, Mr. Markham, softly, sir," 
answered the constable, opening the 
nearest window, and whistling to the 
watcher beneath. " I am sorry this 
business ever fell to ray lot; but I 
must do my duty. My warrant ob- 
liges me to arrest you as well as Mrs. 
Duke." 



CHAPTER XX. 

COMMITTED FOB TBIAL. 

MiLUCENT and Darrell were taken 
to a dreary, dilapidated building 
called the lock-up, very rarely tenant- 
ed, save by some wandering vagrant, 
who had been found guilty of the of- 
fence of having nothing to eat ; or 
some more troublesome delinauent, 
in the way of a jwacher, who had been 
taken in the act of appropriating the 
hares and pheasants on a neighoour- 
inc preserve. 

To this place Hneh Martin, the 
constable, and his assistant, Bob, con- 
ducted gentle and delicately-nurtured 
Mrs. George Duke ; and the only one 
privilege which the entreaties of^Dar- 
rell and Sarah Pecker could obtain 
for her was the constable^s permission 



to Sally to stop all night in the cell 
with the female prisoner. 

Darrell prayed Hugh ^lartin to 
take them strais^ht to the house of 
3Ir. Montague fiowers, that any ex- 
amination which had to take place 
might take place that very night ; but 
the constable shook his head gravely, 
and said that Mr. Bowers had made 
up his mind to wait till morning. So 
in a dilapidated chamber, which had 
been divided across the centre by a 
thin wooden partition for the accom- 
modation of an occasional press of 
prisoners, Millicent and Sarah spent 
that long and dismal night. A dirty 
caseraent-window, secured by bars of 
rusty iron, only separated them from 
the village street. They could see 
the feeble lights in cottage windows, 
blurred and dim through the dirty 
glass ; and could hear every now and 
then the footsteps of a passer-by, 
crunching the crisp snow beneath his 
tread. 

^lillicent, lying on a trnckle bed 
beneath this window and listening to 
those passing footsteps, remembered 
how of\cn she had gone by that dis- 
mal biiildinfl:, and how utterly un- 
mindful she had been of those within. 
She shuddered as she looked at the 
ragged damp stains on the plaster 
walls, that made themselves into ugly 
faces in the uncertain flicker of a rush- 
light, remembering how many help 
less creatures must have lain there 
through long winter nights like this, 
conjuring hideous faces from the same 
crooked Tines and blotches, and count- 
ing the cobwebs hanging from the 
roof. 

Mrs. Pecker, wrapped in a grey 
woollen cloak, sat on a wooden stool 
by the bedside, M'ith her head resting 
on Millicent's wretched straw pillow. 
She had completely worn herself out 
with protestations against the an-est, 
and was fain to keep silencp from 
sheer exhaustion. 

" SaU^, dear," said Millicent, " do 
you thnik innocent people are oflcn 
looked up here ?" 

" Lud no. Miss Milly 1" answered 
Sarah, waking out of a half slumber, 
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"I should think not. It's mostly 
tramps and be«rgars, and such like as 
they put in here; and, goodness 
knows, there ain't much innocence 
about them. Only to think, only to 
think that the cruel wretches should 
put my old mas^ter's daughter hito 
such a place!— to think that such 
tilings can be done in a free country ! 
But the king shall hear of it upon his 
throne, Miss Milly, as sure as my 
name's Sally Pecker, and then we'll 
see if they'll dare keep you in pri- 
son." 

It was strange that since her arrest 
and removal to this dreary lock-up 
Millicent Duke had seemed to recover 
the quiet gentleness which was so 
much a part of her nature. She had 
been incoherent before, but she was 
now perfectly calm and collected ; 
and instead of requiring consolation 
and support from her friend, it was 
she who now soothed and comforted 
the broken-hearted Sarah. I have 
said that hers was one of those na- 
tures which rise with the occasion ; 
and though a shrinking!, timid soul at 
ordinary times, she might on emer- 
gency have become a heroine. Xot 
a Joan of Arc nor a Charlotte Cor- 
day, uor any such energetic creature; 
but a gentle, saintly martyr of the 
old Roman Catholic days, quietly go- 
in u forth to meet her death without 
a murmur. 

She put her arms about Mrs. Peck- 
er's neck, and tenderly embraced the 
outraged matron. 

" All will be right in the end, dear," 
she sai»l ; " they never, never, never 
can think me guilty of this dreadful 
deed. They are searching for the 
real murderer, perhaj>s,this very ni«4ht, 
while I lie here. God, who knows 
that I am innocent, will never jKjrmit 
me to suffer." 

" Permit you to suffer I No, no, 
no, darlinjr, no," cried Sarah, clinging 
about ^iillicent, and bursting into a 
passion of tears. 

She remembered, with a shudder, 
what it was that Mrs. Duke meant 
by that word, suflTer. She remem- 
bered how many hapless wretches 



suffered in these days, and how scarce- 
ly a week went by unmarked by 
an execution at Carlisle. How did 
she know that all who died that ig- 
nominious death were guilty of the 
crimes whose penalty they paid ? 
She had never thought of it till now ; 
taking it always for granted that 
judges and juries knew best; and 
that these cold-blooded judicial mur- 
ders were done for the good of the 
nation. But how if judges and juries 
should sometimes be mistaken ? How 
if it should please some twelve block- 
heads to pronounce her old master's 
daughter iruilty of a horrible murder ? 

" Oh, Miss Milly, Miss Milly, if I 
had only been with you. last night,** 
she said ; '^ I had half a mind to have 
come down to the Hall afler Mr. 
Darrell lefi you ; but I knew I was 
no favourite with Captain Duke, and 
t thought my coming might only 
make hi|n angry against you.'' 

The last footfall died away upon 
the snow, the. last dim light faded 
out in the village street, the Ion;;; 
winter night, seeming almost eternal 
to the two women, wore itself out, 
and the cheerless daybreak showed a 
wan and ghastW face at the barred 
casements of Compton jail. 

A little afler eight, Hugh Martin, 
the constable, unbolted the door -of 
the cell, and tapped ag.ainst the rot- 
ten woodwork for permission to enter. 

He found I^lillicent sitting on the 
edge of the truckle bed, dressed and 
ready to accompany him. Her chceka 
and lips were bloodless, and her 
eyes, encircled by purple shadows, 
seemed to have grown larger unce 
the night of the murder ; but she was 
perfectly collected. The consLible, 
moved with pity for her youth and 
gentle nature, had brought her a 
dish of warm tea ; which she drank 
patiently and gratefully, though every 
drop seemed to choke her. She ask* 
ed several questions about Darrell 
Markham, and told the constable 
that her cousin could have little diffi- 
culty in proving his innocence, as he 
had left the Hall long before the com- 
mission of the murder ; but slie todd 
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nothin*^ whatever of herselfj or of 
the injustice of the charge made 
against her. 

A coach, hired from the Black 
Bear, carried the two prisoners to 
the magistrate's house; but Ilngh 
Martin took good care that Darrell 
and his cousin were kept apart, the 
young man sitting on the box beside 
the coachman. The family was at 
breakfast when the little paity arriv- 
ed, and the prisoners he(ird the plea- 
sant prattle of children's voices, as 
thev were ushered throu*jh the hall 
into the magistrate's study. A grim 
chamber this hall of audience, lighted 
by two narrow windows looking out 
upon the stables, and furnished with 
stiff^ high-backed oaken chairs, pon- 
derous tables, and a solemn-faced 
clock, calculated to strike terror to 
the heart of a criminal. 

Here Milliccnt and Darrell, with 
Hugh ^lartin the constable, and 
Sarah Pecker, waited for Mr. Mon- 
tague Bowers, Justice of the Peace, 
to make his appearance. 

Hanging about the hall and gath- 
ered round the door of this chamber, 
were several ])eople who had persuad- 
ed themselves into the idea that they 
knew something of the disappearance 
of Captain Duke, and were eager to 
serve the State by giving evidence to 
that effect. The ostler, who had 
aroused the constable ; half a dozen 
men who had helped in the ineffect- 
ual search for the body; a woman 
who had assisted in conveying Mrs. 
Meggis, the deaf housekeeper, to the 
spot that morning, and many others 
equally unconnecred with the case 
were amongst these. Tlicre was 
therefore a general sens;ition of dis- 
appointment and injury when Mr. 
Montague Bowers, coming away 
from his breakfast, selected Samuel 
Pecker from amongst this group of 
outsiders, and bidding the iunkeei>or 
follow him, walked into the chamoer 
of justice, and closed the door u])on 
the rest. 

"Now, Mr. Pecker," said the 
Justice, seating himself at the oaken 
table, and dipping n pea into the 



ink, " what have you to say about 
this business?" 

Taken at a disadvantage thus, 
Samuel Pecker had very litile indeed 
to say about it. lie could only 
breathe hard, fidget nervously with 
his plaited ruffles (he had put on 
his Sunday clothes in honour of the 
occasion'), and stare at the Justice's 
clerk, who sat pen in hand, waiting 
to t^ke down the innkeeper's depo- 
sition. 

"Come, Mr. Pecker," said the 
Justice, "what have you to state 
respecting the missing man ?" 

oamuelscratched his head vaguely, 
and looked appealingly at his wife, 
Snrah, who sat by the side of Mi-s. 
Duke, weeping audibly. 

" Meaning him as was murdered," 
suggested ^Ir. Pecker. 

" Meanin*' Captain George Duke," 
replied the Justice. 

"Ah, but there it is," exclaimed 
the bewildered Samuel, " that's just 
where it is. Captain Georce Duke. 
Very good ; but which ot them ? 
Ilim as asked me the way to Marley 
Water seven years ago on horseback 
last October ? you remember, ]\Iaster 
Darrell, for you was bv at the time," 
said the innkeeper, addressing him- 
self to one of the accused. " Him 
as Miss ^lillicent saw on Marley 
Pier, by moonlight, when the clocks 
were strikinix twelve ? Him as came 
to the Black Bear the day before 
yesterday at three o'clock in the 
afVernoon ; or him as drank and paid 
for a glass of brandy between eight 
and nine that night and left a horse 
in our stables, which has n<;ver been 
fetched away ?" 

The busy j>en of the clerk, scratch- 
ing after Mr. Samuel Pecker, seemed 
to keep up a kind of race with that 
gentleman as it jotted down his 
words, which already occupied half 
a page of foolscap. 

^Ir. ^loutagueBowers stared hope- 
lessly at the witness. 

"What is this?" he demanded, 
looking at Sarah and the two pri- 
soners in his despair ; " what, iu 
Heaven's namCi does it all mean V" 
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AVhereupon Mr. Samuel Pecker 
entered into a detailed account of 
nil that had happened at Comptou 
on tlie Moor for the last seven years, 
not forgetting even the foreign- 
looking pedlar, who stole the spoons; 
and, indeeil, throwing out a feeble 
suggestion that the itinerant miglit 
be in some way connected with the 
murder of Captain George Duke. 
When urged to come to the point, 
after rambling over nearly three sides 
of foolsi-ap, he became so bewildcr- 
ingly obscure that it was only by 
]>umping at him, by brief and direct 
questions, that the Justice a])j)roached 
any nearer to the object ot tho exa- 
mination. 

** Now, suppose you tell me, Mr. 
Pecker, at what hour Captain Duke 
led your house on the night before 
last.»» 

** Between eight and nine." 

" Good, and you next saw him — ?'* 

** Between nme and ten, when I 
went to the Hall with Miss Millicent 
and ^fr. Dnrrell." 

'*l)id Mrs. Duke and her husband 
appear to be on Ineiully terms ?" 

To this question Samuel Pecker 
made a very discursive answer, sel- 
trng out by prulcsting that nothing 
could have been more affectionate 
than the conduct of Millicent and 
the Captain ; and then goin^ on to 
declare that Mrs. Duke had fallen 
•rostrate uj)on the snow, bewailing 
ler bitter fortune, and her husband's 
return ; and further relating how she 
had never addressed a word to him, 
excei>t once, when ^he suddenly cried 
out, and asked him why he had come 
back to make her the most guilty and 
miserable of women. 

Here the innkeeper came to an 
abrupt finish, in no wise encouraged 
by the terrific apiH^arance of his wife, 
Sarah, who sat shaking her head at 
him fiercely, from behind the shelter 
of her apron. 

It took a long time therefore alto- 
gether, before tho exannnation of 
Mr. Sanmel Pecker was concluded, 
and that rather unmanageable witness 
pumped completely dry. Enough, 



however, had been elicited from tlis 
innkeeper to cstablisli Darrell Mark- 
h.im's innocence of the diargc brought 
against him, inasmuch as he had 
quitted Compton Hall in the com- 
pany of Samuel, leaving Captain 
^ Duke alive and well at ten o^clock. 
! Between that boar and the time of 
GiH)rgc Duke's disappearance, Milli- 
cent and the deaf housekeeper bad 
been alono with the missing man. 
Mont.ague Bowers congratulated the 
young man uix>n his having come so 
safely out of the business, but Darrell 
neither heeded nor heani biin. He 
stood close against the chair in which 
his cousin sat, watching that, still 
and patient figure, that pale, resigned 
face, and thinking with anguisli and 
terror that every word which tended 
to exonerate him, only threw a dark- 
er shadow of suspicion U])on her. 

Darrell 3Iarknam was the next 
witness examined. All was revealed 
in that cruel scrutiny. The marriage at 
St. Bride's Churcli, King wood's letter, 
the return to Compton, the surprise of 
Captain Duke's reappearance, hard 
words that had been s]>oken between 
the two men, Millicent's despair, and 
shuddering horror of her hui^baud, 
and then the long blank interval uf 
many hours, at the end of which Mrs. 
George Duke came, white and dis- 
tracted, to the Black Bear to tell of 
a murder that had been done. 

All this the clerk's busy pen re- 
corded, and to this Darrell Markham 
signed his name, in witness of its 
truth. 

Hugh Martin, the constable, de- 
seribed the a]>pearance of the house. 
Tl)e absence of any sign of pillage 
or violence, the unbroken fastenings 
of the heavy oaken door, the undis- • 
turbed plate on the side-lward, and 
lastly, the bloodstained razor found 
by him in the bureau. 

From Mrs. Meggis, the deaf hons<> 
keeper, very little mformation of any 
kind could l)e extorted. She remeniv> 
bered admitting Captain Duke on his 
arrival at the Hall, but was doubtful 
as to the hour ; it might have beea 
between seven and eight, or betweea 
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eight and nine. She remembered his 
et riding strai^^ht into the onk parlonr, 
and bidding her light a fire — he was 
a noi:iy and insolent gentleman, and 
8he was frightened of him, and he 
swore at her because the kindling was 
green and wouldn't burn. She re- 
mombered preparing the garden room 
for him, according to Mrs. DukeV 
orders. She had prepared no other 
room for Mrs. Duke, and did not 
know where she meant to sleep. She 
remembered getting the wine and* 
brandy, which Mrs. Duke carried to 
the Captain with her own hands. 
This must have occurred, slie thought, 
at about eleven o'clock, and immedi- 
ately after this she, ilrs. Meggis, 
went to bed, and remembered no 
more till she was awoke next mornino 
by the constable, and nigh frightened 
out of her poor old wits bv seeing 
him standing against her bedside. 

This was all that Mi*s. ^leiriris had 
to tell ; and she, like Samuel Pecker, 
gave a great deal of trouble to her 
Questioners, before she could be in- 
duced to part with her information. 

Sarah Fecker was also examined, 
but she could tell nothing more than 
her husband had told already, and she 
broke down so often into sobs and 
pitying ejaculations about her old 
master's daughter, that Mr. Bowers 
was glad to make the examination as 
brief ££s possible. 

All these people duly examined, 
their depositions read over to them, 
and signed by them, there was no- 
thing more to be done but to ask the 
accused, Millicent Duke, what she 
bad to say. 

She told her awful story with a 
quiet coherence, that no one there as- 
sembled had expected from her. She 
described her horror at the Captain's 
retnm, and the distracted state of her 
mind, which had been nigh upon mad- 
ness all that cruel night. She stated, 
as nearly as was in her power, the 
time at which she bade nim good 
night, and retired to the chamber far- 
thest from the garden room — the 
chamber which had been her mother's. 
She grew a little confused here, when 



asked what she had done with herself 
between that time (a little after eleven 
o'clock), and the discovery of the 
murder. She said that she thought 
she must have sat, perhaps for hours, 
thinking of her troubles, and half un- 
conscious of the lapse of time. She 
told how, by and bye, in a passionate 
outburst of despair, she thought of 
her father's old razors lying m that 
very chamber, within regch of her 
hands, and rememberea how one 
deep gash in her throat might end«all 
her sorrow upon this earth. But the 
sight of the murderous steel, and the 
remembrance of the sin of such a 
deed, had changed her purpose as 
suddenly as that purpose had sprung 
up in her heart, and she thrust the 
razor away from her in a wild hurry 
of terror and remorse. Then, with 
but little questioning and with quiet 
self-possession, she told how that other 
purpose, almost as dcs^>crate as the 
first, had succeeded it m her mind ; 
and how she had determined to ap- 
peal to George Duke, imploring of 
him to leave her, and to suffer her to 
drag out her days in peace. How, 
eager to act upon this last hope, she 
had gone straight to his room, and 
there had found him lying murdered 
on his bed. The Justice asked her if 
she had gone close up to the bedside 
to convince herself tnat the Captain 
really was dead. No, but she had 
seen the fearful gash across his throat ; 
the blood streaming from* the open 
wound, and she knew that he was 
dead. 

She spoke slowly, faltering a little 
sometimes, but never embarrassed, 
though the clerk's pen followed her 
every word as unrelentingly as if he 
had been a recording angel writinff 
the history of her sins. Tliere had 
been a death-like silence in the room 
while she told her story, broken only 
by the scratching of tlie clerk's pen 
and the ticking of the solemn-faced 
clock. 

^* I will but ask you one more qnea- 
tion, Mrs. Duke," said Montague 
Bowers; "and I beg you, for your 
own sakOi to be careful how you an- 
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swcr it. Do you know of any person 
likely to entertaiu a feeling of ani- 
mosity airninst your husband ?'* 

She nii.i^ht iiave replied that she 
knew nothing of her husband's habits, 
nor of his companions. He might 
have had a dozen enemies whose 
names she had never lieard ; but her 
simple and guileless mind was power- 
less to deal with the matter thus, and 
she only answered the question in it^ 
])lainest meaning. 

**No; no one;** 

" Think again, ]ilr8w Duke ; tljis is 
a terrible business for you, and I 
would not for the world hurry you. 
Do you know of no one who had any 
motive for wishing your husband's 
death?** 

" No one,** answered Millicent. 

" Pardon ine, Mr. Bowers," inter- 
rupted Darrell, "but my cousin for- 
gets to tell you that the captain of 
the Vulfure was at the best a myste- 
rious individual. He would never 
have been admitted into our family 
but for a whim of my poor uncle, who 
at the time of liis daughter's marriage 
Was scarcfh' accounlablo for his ac- 
tions. No one in Cojnj)ton knew who 
George Duke w:is, or where he came 
from, and no one but the late Squire 
believed him when he declared him- 
self to be a captain in his ^Majesty's 
navy. Six years ago I made it my 
business to ascertain the truth of the 
matter, and found that no such i)erson 
as Capt.iin George Duke haa ever 
been henrd of at the Admiralty. 
Whatever he was, nothing of his past 
life was known to either his wife or 
her relatives. My cousin Millicent is 
not therefore in a position to answer 
your question." 

" Can you answer it, 3Ir. Markham ?" 
I" Xo more than Mrs. Duke." 

*'I am sorry," said Mr. Bowers, 
gravely, " very sorry ; for under these 
circumstances my duty leaves me but 
one course. I shall be compelled to 
commit Millicent Duke to Carlisle 
jail for the murder of her husband." 

A woman's shriek vibrated through 
the chamber as these M'onls were said, 
but it came from the lii)s of Sarah 
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Pecker, and not from the accnsfd. 
Calm as if she had been bat a witne>s 
of the proceedings, jSIillicent comtbi-l- 
ed her old friend, imploring her not 
to give way to this passion of grief, 
for that Providence always sets such 
thinofs rijxht in due time. 

But Sarah was not to be coraforted 
so easily, *' No, Miss Millicent, no,»» 
she said ; " PVovidence has suffered 
innocent people to be hung before 
this, and lleaVen forgive us aill for 
thinking so little about them ; Hea- 
ven forgive us for thinking so little of 
the poor, guiltless creatures who have 
died a shameful death. Oh! Mr. 
Darrell,'* exclaimed Sarah, with sud- 
den energy, " speak, speak, Mr. Dar- 
rell, dear ; Samuel Pecker, speak and 
tell his worship that of all the inno- 
cent creatures in the world, mj old 
master's daughter is the most inno- 
cent; that of all the tender and piti- 
ful hearts God ever made, hers is the 
most pitiful. Tell him that from her 
birth until this day her hand wias 
never raised to harm the lowliest 
thing that lives ; how much less, then, 
a^jainst a fellow-creature's life. Tell 
him this, Mr. Darrell, and he cannot 
have the heart to send my innocent 
darling to a felon's jail." 

Darrell Markham turned his face 
to the M-all and sobbed aloud, nor did 
any of those present see anything un- 
manly in the proceeding. Even the 
clerk was moved to compassion, and 
something very much like a tear drop- 
ped upon the closely-written j)ages of 
evidence. But, whatever pity Mr. 
Montague Bowers might feel for the 
hel|)less tprl sitting before him, in all 
quiet patience and resignation, he held 
to the course which he considered his 
duty, and made out the warrant which 
was to commit Millicent Duke to Car- 
lisle prison, there to await the 8]»ring 
assizes. 

Millicent started when they told 
her that she would leave Compton for 
Carlisle as soon as the only post-chaise 
in Compton, which of course belonged 
to the inn and postin<^-hou60 kept bj 
Samuel Pecker, could be prepared for 
her; but evinced no other surprise 
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whatever. The written depositions 
were folded and locked in the jus- 
tice's desk, the clerk retired, and the 
prisoner was left in the safe keeping 
of Hugh Martin and his fellow-cou- 
stable, to await the coming of the 
post-chnise which was to carry her 
the first stage of her dismal journey. 
Darrell and Sarah remained with her 
to the last, only parting with her at 
the door of the chaise. The young 
man took her in his arms before he 
lifted her into the vehicle, and press- 
ed his lijis to her cold forehead. 

"Listen to mo, Milliccnt, my be- 
loved and my darling," he s.oid, " and 
keep the mcmorj' of my words with 
you in your trouble, for trust me they 
are no idle ones. I dedicate my life 
to the solution of this mystery ; I will 
neither rest day nor nieht till I have 
fou^d the real criminal, and cleared 
the spotless name of my darling. Re- 
memuer this,* Millicent, and fear no- 
thing. Remember, also, that I have 
powerful friends in London, who, if 
need be, will help me to save your 
life.** lie kissed her once more be- 
fore he lifted her into the vehicle. In 
the last orlininse which Darrell and 
Sarah had of ner, she was sitting qui- 
etly, with Hugh Martin by her side, 
looking out at them through the win- 
dow of the chaise. 

The dusky afternoon closed about 
the horses as they galloped off^ the 
wheels of the vehicle crashing through 
the snow, and she was cone. 

The crowd gathered round the 
gates of the justice's mansion follow- 
ed her to the last with white, sympa- 
thising faces, and then walked slowly 
homeward through the gathering twi- 
light to talk about the murder. 

The examination of those few wit- 
nesses who could throw any light up- 
on the subject had occupied nearly 
the whole of the short wmter*8 day. 
3Iontague Bowers was exhausted and 
weary when he Joined his family at 
the fireside, and the prattle of his 
children seemed ahnost discordant in 
hiji ears after the things he had heard 
that day. One child, his favourite 
and eldest daughter, a fair-haired girl 



of twelve, was very anxious to hear 
the particulars of the day's business ; 
and as she hung about him, asking 
him pitying questions about Mrs. 
Duke, he could but remember that 
Millicent^s face had seemed to him 
almost as childlike and innocent as 
that now uplifted to his o\ini. 

It was to be observed that neither 
Millicent Duke, nor the old woman, 
Mrs. Meggis, had made any allusion 
to the stranger who called at the Hall 
a few hours before the discovery of 
the murder. The truth was, that 
this circumstance, being apparently 
unconnected with the terrible event 
of the night, had been completely 
blotted out of the addled brain of the 
deaf housekeeper, as well as from the 
mind of Mrs. Duke. 



CHAPTER XXL 

TlIS FORE16N-LOOKIXQ PEDLAR FATS 
A SECOND VISIT TO THE BLACK 
BEAR. 

Three days after Millicent's re- 
moval to Carlisle, an unlooke<l-for 
visitor made his appeni*ance at the 
Black Bear. This visitor was no less 
a personage than the West-country 
baronet, whom Sarah Pecker had Inst 
seen close against the doors of St. 
Bride^s Church, London. 

Tliis distinguished guest arrived in 
the dusk of the evening by the Mar- 
ley Water coach, alone and unattend- 
ed, but wearing the flaxen wig and 
velvet coat, the glittering sword hilt 
and military boots, with clanking 
spurs, and all those braveries that had 
made such an impression at the Black 
Bear a short time before. His com- 
ing was in itself a suqirise ; but at 
the first question he asked he struck 
consternation and astonishment ilito 
the minds of all who heard him. 

Striding straight up to the bar, 
where S;unuel Pecker sat in an atti- 
tude of melancholy abstraction, star- 
ing at the fire, the West-country ba- 
ronet inquired if his friend, Captain 
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Dake, had left an7 message for 
him. 

Samuel, overpowered by the sud- 
den mention oi this name, whicli, 
since the murder, seemed to carry a 
ghastly significance of its own, had 
only strength to murmur a feeble ne- 
gative. 

" Then," said Captain Fanny, " I 
consider it d^-d unhandsome of 
himr 

lie looked so fiercely at Samuel 
Pecker, that the landlord, being, as 
we know, of a nervous temperament, 
began to think that ho might be in 
some way accountable for Captain 
Duke^s shortcomings, and felt himself 
called upon to apologize. 

" Why the truth of the matter is, 
sir," he stammered, faltering under 
the light of the West-country baro- 
net's shifting black eyes ; " that when 
people have their throats cut in their 
sleep — no notice being given as to 
its going to be done— they're apt to 
leave these little matters unattended 
to." 

" People have their throats cut in 
their sleep!" echoed the highwayman. 
"What people? Whose throat has 
been cut ? Speak, m:m, can't you ?" 

The fiery young man made as if he 
would have sprung across the bar, 
and seized upon Mr. Pecker, in order 
to wrinir the tardv answer from his 
lips. Samuel warded him off by an 
imploring gesture. 

*' Don't "be violent," he said ; 
"please don't be violent. We've 
been a good deal shook by what's 
been going forward these last few 
days at Compton. My wife, Sarah, 
keeps her bed ; and my nervc-s never 
being overmuch, are of very little ac- 
count just now. Give me time, and 
ril ex|)1ain everything." 

" Give you time, man," cried Cap- 
tain Fanny ; " can't you answer a 
Ktraight Question without beating 
about the bu^h for an hour ? Whose 
thro.at has been cut ?" 

" Captain Duke's." 

" Captain Duke?— George Duke ?" 

" ChriMiau and surname quite cor- 
rect. Yea." 



^ Captain Duke has bad his t1iro:ft 
cnt ?*» 

"From ear to car!" 

« Where ?^when?" 

" At Compton Uall — on the night 
of his retunu" 

" And that was ?** 

" Five nights ago.*» 

" Good heavens ! this is most ex* 
traordinary," exclaimed Captain Fan* 
njr* "George Duke returned five 
nights since, and murdered upon the 
very night of his return ! But by 
whom— -by whom ?" 

"Ah, there it is," cried Samnel 
Pecker, piteonsly; "th.«it*s what has 
upset everybody at Compton, includ- 
ing Sarah, who took to her bed the 
<lay before yesterday, never before 
havmg been a day out of the business 
since she first set foot in the Blabk 
Bear, everything at sixes and sevens^ 
and Joseph the waiter, alii-ays the 
most sober of men, while Sarah kept 
the keys, drunk two nights runnings 
and shedding tears about poor Mra. 
Duke, as is now in Carlisle jail.** 

" Mrs. Duke in Carlisle jail ?" 

" Yes, for the murder of her hus- 
band, which never harmed a fly," said 
Samuel, with more sympathy tbaa 
grammar. 

" Mrs. Duke accused of her bus- 
band's murder ?'* 

" Yes, poor dear ! IIow should she 
do it, I should like to know ; and if 
she did doit, where's the body ? IIow 
can there be a murder without a 
body ?" exclaimed Mr. Pecker, return- 
ing to that part of the question which 
had always l>een too much for him; 
" why, the very essence of a murder 
is the body. What is the worst in- 
convenience to the murderer ? Why, 
the body ! What leads to the dis- 
covery of the murder ? Why, the 
body ? What's the good of coro- 
ner's juries? Wby, to sit ujK)n the 
body? Then how can there be a 
murder without a body? It*s my 
belief that Captain Duke is alive and 
well, hiding somewhere — maybe iiigh 
at hand at this very place — and laugh- 
ing in his sleeve to think of his poor 
wifu being sut>pected of making awaj 
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with him, He'g wicked enough for 
it, and it would be only like mm to 
do iu" 

Captain Fanny was silent for a few 
moments, thinking deeply. 

" Strange — gtrange — strange," he 
said, rather to himself than to tlie inn- 
keeper; ^^some men are nnlucky 
from the first, and that man was one 
of 'em. Murdered on the night of 
his return ; on the very night on which 
he thought to have falleu into a good 
thine. Strange P 

"Don't say murdered,'' remon- 
strated Samuel ; " say missing.'' 

" Missing or murdered, it's pretty 
much the same, if he never comes 
back, man. Then, supposing Mrs. 
Duke to be tried and found guilty, 
the Compton property will go to the 
Crown ?^ 

" I suppose it will," answered Sa- 1 
muel ; ** these sort of things generally 
£dl8 to the Crown. The Crown must 
feel an uncommon interest in mur- 
der«." 

"Now, look you here, Samuel 
Pecker," said the distinguished guest ; 
" the best thing you can do is to 
bring a couple ofbottlcsof wine with 
you, and show me the way to a snug 
sitting-room, where you cau tell me 
all about this business." 

Tlie iiuikeeper desired nothing bet- 
ter than this. He had sprung into 
popularity, and had risen in public 
appreciation in a most sudden and al- 
most miraculous manner since the 
murder at Compton Hall, and the ex- 
amination before Justice Bowers, in 
which he had played so prominent a 
part. Visitors at the Black Bear who 
before this e^^ent had openly despised 
his intellectual powers, laying down 
the law to him, and over-rid mg him 
upon everv possible subject, now hung 
deferentially \\\x>n hb every word, 
accepting each new version of his 
story, and encouraging him to the 
utmost in all that richness of detail 
and embellishment with which he 
found it necessary, from time to time, 
to adorn his narrative. And now he 
found himself called upon to relate the 
story to no less a person than the 



elegant West-country baronet, whose 
appearance was in itself enough to 
set the Black Bear m a flutter of ex- 
citement. 

Samuel Pecker was perfectly correct 
in his description of that hostelry. It 
was indeed at sixes and sevens. Bet- 
ty the cook, flurried and uncertain in 
all her movements, thinking a great 
deal more of the murder than of her 
culinary operations, and making per- 
petual blunders in consequence; en- 
couraging gossips and slovenlv loiter- 
ing women to hang about thelcitchen 
of the Black Bear ; wasting half an 
hour at a time talking to the carrier 
at the back door, and altogether fall- 
ing into an idle, slipshod way, utterly 
out of the ordinary course; while 
the waiter, Joseph, added his quota 
to the general confusion, by getting 
up in the morning in a maudlin and 
reflective stage of intoxication, lurk- 
ing about all day, in strange corners, 
wiping dirty glasses upon a dirtier 
apron, breaking four or five articles 
of crockery ware per diem, and going 
to bed early in the evenincj, crying 
drunk. Sarah Pecker had been the 
keystone of this simple domestic 
arch ; and without her the whole edi- 
fice fell to ruin. The honest creature, 
unable to bear up against that bitter 
parting with her old master's daugh- 
ter, had taken to her bed, and lay 
there, refusing to be comforted. 

" If there was any mortal thing in 
this wide world I oould do to help 
my poor darling," she sobbed, as 
Samuel feebly attempted to console 
her, " I think I could tear up through 
it all ; but I can't do anything— I 
can't do anything — to save her one 
pang in this bitter trouble. They 
wont let me be with her in jail — the 
cruel, hard-hearted wretches— ^and 
there's no help but to wait till the 
trial comes on — two dreary months 
yet — and pray to God meanwhile to 
save the innocent. There's nothing 
to be done but this, and Heaven 
knows I do pray niuht and day ; but 
it seems so little to <)o, so little to do, 
for my poor dear." 
So Sarah kept her bed, careless of 
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whnt riot and destruction might bej 
going on below stairs, forgetful of 
every old habit of prudence and 
frugality, far too ill to remember, 
these thingR, and only able to take a . 
few spoonfuls of the broths and slops 
whicli Betty the cook sent up to her 
sick mistress. 

Poor Sarah had no stronger mind 
on wliich to loan for consolation than 
that of her husband Samuel, for Dar- 
rell MarkhATU had quitted the Black 
Bear upon the night of Millicent^s re- 
moval from Compton, leaving a brief 
note addressed to Mi^ Pecker, and 
worded thus: — 

"Dear Sarah, — I leave you on 
an errand which, I trust in Providence, 
may save my poor Millicent. I shall 
be absent little better than a week. 
Tell those who may ask any questions 
about me that I have but gone to 
visit friends a few miles from Comp- 
ton. Keep up your heart, and pray 
for my afflicted darling. 

"Darrell JMarkham." 

Invalid though ]Mrs. Pecker was, 
she was not destined to remain Ions: 
undisturbed, for upon the very night 
on wliich Sir Lovol Mortimer arrived 
at the Black Bear to keep that ap- 
pointment with his friend Captain 
I)uke, which death had stepped in to 
break, there came another and an 
equally unexpected visitor to the 
head inn of the quiet Cumbrian vil- 
lage. 

Joseph, the waiter, after weeping 
plentifully, and relating a new version 
of the occurrences of the night of the 
murder to a select party of listeners, 
content to hear him in the absence of 
his master, who was closeted all that 
evening with his distinguished guest 
in the white parlour, — Joseph, the 
waiter, liad bade good night to the 
ordinary customers of the Black 
Bear, locked the doors, and retired to 
rest. The infallible clock upon the 
landing-place had struck eleven ; 
Saniuel and Captain Fanny were still 
drinkine and talking in the sitting- 
room above stairs; Sarah lay awake 



listening to the siorn before the inn 
door flapping to and fro in the night 
wind; and Betty the cook, waiting 
lest the distinguislicd visitor io the 
white parlour should require supper, 
sat by the tire in the kitchen, noddiog 
every now and then over the grey 
worsted stocking she was trj-ingto 
darn. Presently the hand armed 
with the needle dropped by her side, 
her head fell forward u|>ou her ample 
bosom, and Betty, the cook, fairly 
gave up the struggle and fell fast 
asleep. 

She seemed to have enjoyed a 
slumber of some hours, during whidi 
she had dreamed strange and compli- 
cated dreams — amonsc^^t others, one 
wherein she headed a party of 
searchers, who found the body of 
Captain George Duke standing bolt 
upright in the little closet under the 
stairs of her grandmother's cottage 
in a neighbouring vill.igc — when rae 
was awaked by a cautious tapping at 
the kitchen door, and by the c&ck 
upon the staira chiming the quarter 
after eleven. 

Her first impulse was to scream, as 
the best thing to be done under all 
extraordinary circumstances ; but re- 
meuiberiug that this was no ordinary 
time at the Black Bear, and that for 
the last five days all sorts of strange 
visitors had been coming at all kind 
of abnormal houi-s, she thought bet- 
ter of it, and going to the door quiet- 
ly, unbolted it and looked out, A 
dark figure stood close against the 
threshold, so muffled in the garments 
it wore, and so shrouded by the hat 
slouched over its eyes, that, though 
there was a feeble new moon glim- 
mering bluely over the roofs of stables 
and outbuildings, the visitor, whoever 
he might be, was not easily to be re-. 
cognized. The heart of Betty, the 
cook, sank w^ithin her, and a deathly 
chill, commencing at that indispensa- 
ble organ, crept slowly upward to the 
roots of her hair. 

It would have been some relief 
now to have screamed, but the capa- 
city for that useful exercise was gone, 
and the terrified woman could only 
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Btand staring blankly at tho figure on 
the threshold. 

Ilow, if lliii should bo tli.it liorri- 
ble shadow or double of Captain 
George Duke, which had appeared 
three times before the murder ? 

It had come, no doubt, to show 
the way to the hiding-place of the 
body, as is a common practice with 
the ghosts of murdered men, and it 
had selected Betty as the proper per- 
son to assist in the search. 

Even in the agony of her terror, 
a vision of triumph floated upon the 
mind of this simple countrywoman, 
and she could bdt remember how she 
would doubtless rise in the estima- 
tion of all Compton after such an ad- 
venture. But as a humble-minded 
member of the corporation will some- 
limes refuse some civic honour, as a 
wddit too ponderous for him to bear, 
80 Betty, not feeling equal to the 
occasion, sacrificed the opportunity 
of future distinction, and sounded 
the prelude of a long scream. 

Before she could get beyond this 
prelude, a heavy hand was clapped 
upon her open mouth, and a gruff 
voice asked ncr what she meant by 

making such a d d fool of herseli. 

Now, as tliis is by no means the 
manner in which phantoms and ap- 
paritions are accustomed to conduct 
tlicmselves, those shadowy folk gcne- 
raUy confining themselves to polite 
pantomime and courteous beckoning 
towards lonely places, in which their 
business ordinarily lies, Betty took 
courage, and drawing a long breath 
of relief, asked her visitant what his 
biisiness was, and if he wasn't asham- 
ed of himself for turning a poor 
girPs ** whole mask of blood:'* i^ot 
deigninc to enter into any discussion 
upon thu remarkable physical opera- 
tioii, the stranger pushed the cook 
aside, and strode past her into the 
great kitchen, dimly lighted by the 
oxpiring fire and one guttering tallow 
candle. 

Relieved from her first terror, 
Betty was now able to perceive that 
this, was a taller and a bigcer man 
thao George Duke, and toat his 



figure bore no resemblance whatever 
to that of the murdered sailor. 

lie stood with bin back to the 
hearth, slowly unwinding a great 
woollen shawl from his neok, when 
she followed him into the kitchen. 
This done, he threw oflT his hat, push- 
ed his great hand through his short 
grizzled hair, and stared defiantly at . 
the girL 

The stranger was tho foreign^ook- 
ing pedlar who had robbed Mrs. 
Pecker of hev watch, purse, and sil- 
ver spoons, in that very kitchen, six 
years before. Yes, he was the foreign- 
looking pedlar, but by no means the 
same prosperous individual he had 
appeared at that period. His hair, 
then, hanging in sleek, greasy, blue- 
black ringlets, h^d lost its purplish 
lustre, and was now coarse and 
grizzled, and cropped short about his 
head in a manner by no means bc- 
copiing. IDs gaunt frame was 
strangely clad, his coatsleeves torn 
from cuff to shoulder, only held 
together here and there by shreds of 
packthread, his shict dropping in rags 
upon his broad chest, which was pro- 
tected bv neither coat nor waistcoat, 
for the first-named garment w*as too 
much tattered to meet across his 
breast, and the last was altogether 
missing. One foot was shod in a 
great leathern boot, which came 
above his knee, the other in an old 
shoe, tied about his naked ankle with 
rngs and packthread. Fat and come- 
ly to looK upon six years before, his 
massive frame was now strangely 
wasted, the torn coat and wretched 
shirt hanging about a bony, angular 
form. No earrings now glistened in 
his ears; no massive rings of rich 
barbaric gold adorned his big hands. 
A gaunt, terrible, half-starved, des- 
perate-looking vagabond stood upon 
that hearth, where once had stood 
the smart and prosperous foreign 
pedlar. 

Betty was preparing to begin 
scream number two^ when he thrust 
his hand suddenly into his pockety 
and taking thence a great clasped 
knife, excl^med fiercely,— 
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" As sure as I stand here, woman, 
if yott lift your voice above a whis- 
per, ril put such a mark upon that 
throat of yours as will stop your noise 
for ever.** 

He opened the knife with a sharp 
snap, lite the report of a miniature 
pistol, and still rubbing his stubbled 
head ^vith one big wandering hand, 
looked admiringly at the weapon. 
Not as if he were thinking of it in 
connexion with the threat he had 
just enunciated, but rather as if he 
were reflecting what a handy thing 
it was in a general way. Then re- 
membering himself, he shut the knife 
with a second sharp snap, and drop- 
ping it into his capacious pocket, 
looKcd again at the cook. 

"Sit you down there,'* he said, 
pointing to the chair upon which 
Betty had dropped her work when 
she rose to oi>en the door. " Sit you 
down there, my lass, and answer the 

questions I've got to ask — pr ^" 

lie thrust his hand back into his 
pocket, by way of a finish to his sen- 
tence. Betty dropped into the chair 
indicated as submissively as if she 
had been before Mr. Montague 
Bowers, Justice of the Peace, and 
quietly awaited his pleasure. 

She felt that she had done her duty, 
and that she could do no more. 

" Where's your missus, my lass?" 
asked the pedlar. 

"Illa-bed." 

"And your master?" 

Betty described Samuel's where- 
abouts. 

"So," muttered the man, "your 
missus is ill a-bed, and your master is 
in the white parlour drinking wine with 
a ucntlemaii. " What gentleman ?" 

Betty was not particularly good at 
remembering names, but after consi- 
derable refleclion she said that, if she 
recollected right, the gentleman was 
called Sir Ix)vel Summ.at. 

The pedlar burst into a big laugh 
— a harsh and hungry kind of eachin- 
nation, which seemed to come from a 
ha^f-starved frame. • 

" Sir Level Summat," he said: " it 
isn't Mortimer, is it ?" 



•* Yes, it is,** repHed Betty. 

Tlie pedlar laughed again. 

" Sir Lovel Mo.tinior, in it ? Well, 
that's strange! Very strange, that of 
all nischts out of the three hundred 
and sixty odd as go to a year, Sir 
Lovel should pick this night for being 
at Compton-on-t he-Moor. Has lie 
often been here before ?" 

" Never but once; and that was last 
Christmas." 

*^And he's here to-night. It's a 
strange world. I know Sir Lovd 
Mortimer; and Sir Lovd Mortimer 
knows me — ^intimately." 

Betty looked rather incredulous at 
this assertion. 

"Ah, you may stare, my lassP 
muttered the pedlar; " but it's Gos- 

Eel trnth for all that. I sup]x>se this 
aiTowk night of yours wears a line 
gold-laced coat now, don't he ?" 

" It's silver lace," the^rl .'lnswe^c^d ; 
" and the handle of his sword shines 
like diamonds ; and his eyes is blacker 
than his boots, and brighter than the 
buckles in his lace cravat ; and aint 
he a daring one, too ?" added Betty, 
recalling a skirmish she had had with 
Captain Fanny in a dark passage, oo 
the occasion of that gentleman want- 
ing to kiss her. 

"Oh, he's a daring one, b he?** 
growled the stranger. "I'm afraid 
his daring will carry him a step too 
far one of these days, if he don't take 
care what he's about, and not make 
ill friends of those that can blow him 
— ay, and has the will to do it if he 
turns contrairy. I suppose he's in high 
feather, eh, my lass r" 

Betty stared at him vaguely. 

"lies in the white parlour," she 
said, " along with master." 

The pedlar laughed and flung him- 
self into a chair, which creaked be- 
neath his weight, reduced as he wafi. 

" Look you here, missus cook," he 
said; "talking's poor work on an 
empty stomach, and I haven't had a 
mouthful to put into mine since the 
break of this cold winter's day; so 
I'll trouble you for a bit of victuals 
and a drop of drink before we go on 
any further." 
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Seeing something like hesitation in 
the girrs face, he bronglit his hand 
heavily down ou the table with a ter- 
rible oath. 

"Fetch me what I want!" he 
roared ; " d'ye hear ? Do you think 
Ibere^s anything in this house that I 
can*t have for the asking!" 

Betty moved dowly to the pantry, 
whose sacred precincts were near at 
hand. Here was a situation, all the 
men in the place gone to bed except 
her master and the West-country ba- 
ronet, and they out of hearing of the 
kitchen. She had a mind now and 
then to make a rush for the door and 
thence to the white parlour, but she 
felt connnccd that in the event of her 
doing this, the pedlar would make no 
more ado but to stride after her into 
the dark passage and there quietly cut 
her throat. 

In her confusion and terror she 
brought a strange selection of food 
from the w*ell-stocked pantry, and 
came back to the hungry stranger 
bden with a cold t^irloi^, the carcase 
of a chicken which had been cooked 
for Captain Fanny's dinner, a couple 
of raw .onions, a bunch of dried herbs, 
half a jam tart, and a lump of fat ba- 
con. But the pedlar had no mind to 
be critical. He sprang like some ra- 
venous beast upon the viands set be- 
fore him, hacking great slices off the 
joint with his chisp knife, and not 
waiting for so much as a grain of salt 
to give relish to his food. Betty 
groaned aloud as she watched the de- 
vastation he was making with the 
noble-looking sirloin, and shuddered 
as he swallowed lump aAer lump of 
meat, unaccompanied by a morsel of 
bread. He ate with such savage ra- 
pidity that all this lasted a very short 
time, and then pushing the dish away 
from him with a satisfied grunt, he 
ca8|>ed fiercely the one wor^ " Bran- 
Betty shook her head« She ex- 
plained to him that drink of any kind 
was impossible, as the bar was locked 
and the key in her master's posses- 

UOD. 

*^ You're a nice, hospitable lot of 



people,** said the pedlar, rubbing his 
hand across his greasy month ; "and 
yon know how to make folks com- 
fortable that have come from foreign 
parts on purpose for the pleasure of 
seeing you. Now, look you here;, 
it's double business that has brought 
me all the way from the county of 
Hampshire to Compton-on-the-^ioor, 
and that business is first and foremost 
to see your missus ; and secondly, to 
meet a friend as I partcnl company 
with above a fortnight back, and as 
promised to meet me here, but I ex- 
pect I've got here before him. Now, 
that friend is a gentleman bred and 
born, and his name is Cap'en George 
Duke, of the Vulture.'* 
Betty the cook clasped her hands 

implorindy. — 

" Don't !" she cried, *• don't I Tliis 
makes two this blessed night ; for him 
as b upstairs said he c^ime here by 
ap])ointment with the murdered gen- 

tlemaiv'* 

" What murdered gentleman ?** 

Betty told the story which had been 
so oflen told within the last Rye days. 
Told it in rather a gisping and unintel- 
ligible manner, but still with sufiiciait 
clearness to make the pedlar acquaint- 
ed with the one great fact of the Cap- 
tain's murder. 

" His throat cut from ear to ear on 
the very same night as he came back,** 
s:iid the man; "that's an awkward 
business. He'd better have stopped 
where he was, I reckon. So there 
was no money took, nor plate, and his 
pretty younj^ wife is in Carlisle jail 
tor the muriier— that's a queer story. 
I always thought that George Duke 
had the devil's luck and his own too, 
but it seems that it failed him at last." 

Now, the reader may perhaps re- 
member that, on hearing of the ronr- 
der. Captain Fanny hacf made an ob- 
servation to the effect that the mur- 
dered man had been an nnluckv fel- 
low from first to last ; proving there- 
by how much the opmions of two 
people may differ upon a given sub- 
jecU 

" So Cap'en Duke is murdered — a 
bad look out for me 1" mattered the 
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pedlar; " for I had a bold npon my 
pentloinan as would have made his 
bouse mine, and his purse mine to the 
end of my days. Id best see your 
missus, without losing any more time, 
my lass. Is her room anywhere nigh 
tJie parlour where your master and 
the barrownight's a sittin\" 

" No ; ini>sus's room is at the other 
end of t lie corridor." 

** Then go and tell her that him as 
come here six winters ago, and took 
the little present as she was kind 
enough to give him, has come back 
and wants to see her without loss of 
time.** 

The girl shuddered, but obeyed, 
after one brief, distrustful glance round 
the kitchen. Tlic man saw the glance 
and laughed. 

" There's no spoons about," he said, 
** as I can see, even if I had a mind to 
take *em. Look sharp and tell your 
missus." 

Sarah Pecker lay awake, with a great 
Bible open upon the table by her bed. 
She lifted her head from the pillow as 
Betty ran breathless hito the room, 
for she s;uv from the girPs face that 
something had happened. 

" Air.niii !" ^ihe cried, when the cook 
had told herof thenian waiting below ; 
" again ! How cruel, how cruel, that 
he should come at such a time as this, 
when mv mind is full of the thoughts 
of poor ^liss ^lillicent, and when I've 
been pravinix nijjht and dav for sonie- 
thing to happen to clear her dear name. 
It does seem hard." 

" Tiiere's many things in this life 
that seems hard," said a voice close 
against the half-oi)en door, as the 
gaunt pedlar strode unceremoniously 
into the room. " Starvation's hard, 
and a long tramp through the snow 
with scarce a shoe to your foot is 
hard, and empty pockets is hard, and 
many things more as I could mention. 
You may go, young woman," he 
added, addresb.ing himself to Betty, 
and pointing to the door, " you may 
go ; and remember that what I've got 
to say is more interesting to your 
missus than to you, so you've no need 
♦^ listen outside ; but just keep a look- 
9 



out, and give us waniing if either 
your master or his guest leave the 
white parlour. You understand : so 
go." 

Lest, after all, she shoald fail io 
comprehending him, he laid his rough 
hand upon that particular part of her 
anatomy commonly called the scruff 
of the neck, and put her outside the 
room. This done, he locked the door, 
walked across the chamber, and seat- 
ed himself deliberately in an arm-chur 
by the sick woman's bed. 

"Well, Mistress Sally," he said, 
staring about the room as he address- 
ed ^Irs. Pecker, as if looking for any 
articles of value that might lurk here 
and there in the shadowy light, " I 
suppose you scarcely looked to see 
me m such trim as this?" 

He held up his gaunt ami and shook 
the torn coat-sleeve and the wretched 
rags of a shirt, to draw her attention 
to the state of his garments. 

" I scarcely looked to see you at 
all after these six years," Sarah isaid 
meekly. 

"Oh, you didn't. Mistress Peck- 
er, as I believe they call you here- 
abouts ? No thanks to you for the 
comjiliment you paid my good sense. 
You thought that after happening to 
come by chance into this pait of tlie 
country, and finding you living in clo- 
ver in this place, with nioney put by 
in the bank, maybe, and silver plate, 
and the Lord knows what — you 
thought as I was such a precious fool, 
after seeiu' all this, jis to take about 
fifteen pound worth of property, and 
^o away contented, and stay away 
for six year. You thought all that, 
did you, my lady ?" 

People had called Sarah Pecker a 
shrew. K they could have seen the 
white, entreating face turned towards 
the stranger, they might jHjrhajw have 
altered their opinion of her. 

" I thought," she said, falteringly 
— ** I thouglit you might be pitifid 
enough, knowing what I had suffered 
from you in years gone by, and see- 
ing that it had pleased Providence to 
make me happy at last — I thought 
even your hard heart might have 
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taken compaf^sion npoo me, and that 
you would have Veen content to take 
all I had to give, and to have gone 
quietly away for ever.** 

The pedlar looked at her with a 
fierce, sconiful smile. He lifted his 
arm for the second time, and this 
time he pushed back the rags and 
showed his wastefl flesh. 

^^ Does this look like as if I should 
have much compassion on t/ati ?^ he 
cried, savagely ; ** on yo»<, wallowing 
here in comfurt and luxury, with 
(;ood food to eat, and good wine to 
drink, and fires to warm you, and 
clothes to wear, and money in your 
pocket ? AVhy, if I was to sit here 
from now till daylight talking to yon, 
I could never make yon understand 
what I've passed through in the six 
infernal years since I last came to 
this place." 

" You've been away at sea?'* 

" Never yon mind where Pvebccn. 
I haven't been where men learn piti- 
fulness, and compas^on, and such 
fine sentiments as you've just been 
talking of. I've been where human 
•beings are more dangerous to each 
other than savage beafOs ; where men 
n<e their knives oftener than their 
tongues ; and where, if ever there 
was a bit of love or pity in a poor 
wretch's heart, it gets trampled ont 
and changed to hate. That s where 
I've been.** 

" And you've come here to me to 
ask for money," said Sarah, looking 
shudderingly at the man's gloomy 
face. 

^^Yea." 

** How much will do ?" 

** A hundred pound." 

She shook her head despiurinfflv. 

"I haven't thirty," she said; 
** every farthing I have is in that box 
yonder on the chest of drawers with 
the brass handles. The key's in the 
pocket of the gown that's hanging 
on the bed-post. You can take what 
there is, and welcome ; but I've no 
more." 

" But you can get more," answer- 
. ed the man ; ^ yon can ask Mr. Samn- 
d Pecker." 



"No, no!" ' 

" You won't ask him?" 

" Not for one penny." 

"Tlien I will, 111 ask him fast 
enough, and I'll tell him ^ • 

" Oh, Thomas, Thomas !" 

She raised her hands imploringly 
and clung about him, as ii to stop 
him from uttering some dreaded, 
word ; but he flung her back upon the 
pillow. 

" I'll tell him that Tm your lawful 
husband, Thomas Mastcrson ; and 
that at one word from me you'U have 
to pack out of this house, and tramp 
wherever I please to take you." 

For a moment she lay back npon 
the pillow, her whole frame rent with 
a tempest of sobs. Then suddenly 
raising herself, she looked the man 
full in tlie face, and said, delibe- 
rately — 

" Tell him, then, Thomas Master- 
son ! Tell him as you're my lawful 
husband as deceived and deluded me. 
when I was a poor, ignorant girl — 
as beat and half-starved me — as took 
me away from friends and home. 
Tell him that you're my lawful hus- 
band, as took my one and only child 
away from me while I was asleep, 
and as stayed away for seventeen 
long years to come and claim me 
when I was a good man's happy wife. 
Tell him that you're Thomas Master- 
son, smuggler and thief But let me 
tell you Hrst that if you dare to come 
between him and me, Fll bring those 
up against you as will make you pay 
a dear price for your cruelty." 

The pedlar tried to lanch at this 
speech, but failed signally m the at- 
tempt. 

"You've your old high spirit, 
Mrs. Sarah,'' he said; "and even 
sickness hasn't taken it out of yoo. 
You wont ask Samuel Pecker for the 
money ?" 

" Not for one farthing.** 

" Suppose you wanted the money 
for some whim of your own, do yon 
think he'd refuse it to yon ?" 

" I know he wouldn't.** 

"Suppose I had a secret to sen, 
and wanted a hundred poimda for 
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the price of it, would you raise the 
money ?" 

'* A secret ?'• 

"Yes. You spoke just now of 
your son, as you wore so uncommon 
fond of. Suppose I could tell you 
where he is— within easy reach of 
you — would you give me a hundred 
pounds for the information 7^ 

Sarah shook her head mournfully. 

" I know vou, Thomas Masterson," 
she said ; " it*s poor work to try and 
deceive me,** 

"Look here,** answered the ped- 
dar; "you*re uncommon suspicious 
to-night;, but I know if you take 
your Bible oath you wont break it. 
bwear to me upon this book, that if 
I tell you where your son is, and 
bring him and you together, you'll 
let me have the hundred pounds with- 
in a week ?^ 

He closed the Bible and placed it 
in her hands: she pressed her lips 
upon the cover of the volume. 

"I swear," she said, "by this 
blessed book.'* 

** Very good. Your son is now 
sitting with Samuel Pecker in the 
parlour at the other end of the corri- 
dor. He calls himself Sir Lovcl 
Mortimer ; but his friends, compani- 
ons, and the Bow-street runners call 
him Captain Fanny, and he is one of 
the most notorious highwaymen that 
ever played fast and loose with Jack 
Ketch.»» 



CHAPTER XXn. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

Sakurl Peceeb and his guest, 
seated over their wine in the white 
parlour, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, were startled by the 
violent ringing of the bell communi- 
cating with Sarah's bedchamber 
Samuel was too good a husband nut to 
recognise the vioration of that parti- 
cular bell. Without stopping to 
apologize to^is distinguishca visitor, 
he hurried from the room and along 



the corridor to Sarnli's chamber. 
The pedlar had le.l this apariment 
under the care of Betty, who had 
been ordered by Mrs. Pecker to iiud 
the gaunt-looking wanderer sleeping 
room in one of the garrets io the 
•roof, or in some lofl over the stable. 
Thomas ^lasterson declared himself 
little scrupulous as to where he slept, 
so that he had a mattress or a heap 
of straw to lie upon, and room to 
stretch his legs. 

Sarah was alone, therefore, when 
the landlord entered the room in 
answer to the loud summons on the 
bell 

The invalid, seated up in bed, 
stared wildly at him as ne showed 
his frightened face upon the threshold 
of the door. 

"Samuel,** she 8«'ud, clasping her 
hands upon her forehead, as if to 
steady the bewilderment of the brain 
within, " have I been mad or dream- 
ing? Who have you yonder in the 
white parlour ?" 

"The gentleman that came at 
Christmas, Sarah ; the gentleman ^ 

"The eyes; the restless, restless 
black eyes, like my baby*8,** cried 
Sarah, in a voice that was almost a 
shriek. " I ought to have known 
him by his eyes. I ought to have 
known — 
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Her tcrnfied husband thought that 
she was raving in some paroxysm of 
delirium. 

"Sarah,** he said — "Sarah, what 
isit?** 

"The eyes,** she repeated; "the 
eyes of the child you've heard me 
tell of; the child I lost long before I 
knew you, Samuel ; the child whose 
cruel father was my first husband, 
Thomas Masterson.'* 

" But what of him to-night, Sarah ?'* 

" Ay, what of him to-night,** she 
repeated, wildly, pushing the hair 
ofi her forehead with both her fever- 
ish hands ; " what of him to-night ? 
Wlio is there in the white par- 
lour ?;* 

"Sir Level Mortimer,** answered 
Samuel, more and more convinced 
that his wife was distraught by the 
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fever, and wondering how he 8hou1d 
prevail upon the one doctor of Conip- 
ton to come to the sick woman witn- 
out delay. The afiectionate husband 
was contemplating the necessity of 
bloodletting, and leeching, and cata- 
plasms, and such barbarous remedies 
as were popular in that day. 

"Sir Lovel Mortimer, known to 
his fi'iends, companions, and the Bow- 
street runners as Captain Faimy," 
said Sarah, slowly, repeating the 
words of Thomas Mastcrson ; '* let 
me see him." 

Samuel stared aghast. 

** Let me see him," she repeated. 

** See him — Sir Lovel Mortimer — 
the West-country baronet ?" 

" The youth with the black eyes ; 
the poor unhappy boy ; the — let me 
see him, let me see him." 

Samuel shrugged his shoulders 
hopelessly. We know that he was a 
simple and faithful creature. If his 
sick wife had asked him to carry the 
moon to her bcdsi.de, he would, no 
doubt, have made some feeble effort 
to gratify her. It was a small thing, 
then, to shufHe along the corridor 
and request the baronet to visit the 
mvalid's chamber. Sir Lovel might, 
perhaps, be skilled in bloodletting 
and pharmacy, as some country gen- 
tlemen were in those days, and might 
be able to reduce this terrible fever 
and delirium. 

Indeed, it seemed as if his presence 
had some soothing influence upon the 
fdck woman, for Sarah quietly mo- 
tioned him to a seat by her bedside, 
and then turning witn a white but 
tranquil face to Samuel Pecker, bade 
him leave the room. 

Sick or well, her ascendancy over 
him was always the same, and despite 
his bewilderment, he obeyed her 
without remonstrance. 

Being lefl alone with the young 
highwayman, she lay perfectly still for 
some moments, lookmg earnestly at 
the handsome face dimly illuminated 
by the candle burnine on the table 
near the bed. Captam Fanny had 
been too well accustomed to meet with 
adventures in the erratic course of 



his short life to be mucli affected by 
the fancy of a sick woman ; he s:U, 
therefore, very quietly, playing with 
his sword-hilt, and waiting Sarah's 
pleasure to speak. 

Bnt the mvalid lay so long in 
silence, gazing, ah, Iicaven knows 
with what vague maternal love and 
yearning, at the sharp profile of that 
young face, worn thm with many a 
midnight brawl and revel, that at 
last the restless gentleman fairly lost 
patience. 

'^ I don't suppose you sent for mo 
for the pleasure of staring at roe, 
ma'am," ne said. " I'm no ill-looking 
fellow, perhaps ; but Pm not like the 
waxen images in Westminster Abbey, 
only good to be looked at. It's get- 
ting late, and , I've had a weary day 
of it," he added, with a yawn ; " have 
you nothing to say to me ?" 

"Much, much; so much that it's 
hard to tell how to begin." 

The youn^ man shrugged his 
shoulders, and fell to staring at the 
showy rings upon his white hands. 

" I have heard ill news to-night," 
said Sarah, slowly ; '* sorrowful news 
of an only child that I thought was 
dead and gone." 

Captain Fanny made no reply. He 
thought the speaker's wits were be- 
wildered, and that it was best to let 
her have her say without making any 
attempt to question or contradict her. 
But the next words she uttered 
brought the blood to his face and set 
his heart (which was not that of a 
coward) beating at a gallop. 

"There has been one here to- 
night," she said, " who has told me 
who and what you are." 

Who and what he was I This sick 
woman, in this lonely wayside inn, in 
a quiet Cumbrian village, >vhere he 
thought himself safe in playing the 
baronet and fine gentlemen, safe in 
hiding ti'om the justice that was rarely 
off his track — this feeble woman 
knew him and might denounce him. 
From his very boyhood his life had 
been a game of fast and loose with 
the gallows; and after those few 
brief heartbeats of surprise he reco- 
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vcrcd IninJK^lf and was able to make 
light of the danger. 

"You know me?" 

" Yc8 ; you are a highwayman, and 
they call you CaptainTanny." 

lie clutched her wrist in his thin, 
nervous hand. 

" You'll not poach upon me ? 

She shook hor head, looking at him 
with a mournful smile. 

** Of all the creatures upon this wide 
earth," she said, " I should be the last 
to do that." 

" Not that it would so much 
matter," he muttered, si>eaking not 
to Sarah, but to himself. " A few 
months, maybe a few weeks, more or 
less. It wouldn't matter, if it wasnH 
for Jack Ketch." 

lie put his fingers to his throat, 
and trifled nervously with his laced 
cravat, as if he already felt the coarse 
hands of the hangman, and the rope 
about his neck. 

" Henry Masterson," said the sick 
woman, "tell me where and how 
your life has been spent." 

She c:illcd him by a name which be 
bad not heard for seventeen years, 
and the faint hectic flush faded away 
from his hollow cheeks, leaving them 
Mhite as the coverlet upon Sarah's 
bed. 

" You wonder that I know your 
name," said ^Irs. Pecker ; " but, oh, 
my boy, my boy, the wonder was 
that when I saw you this Christmas 
lately past, I did not guess the reason 
of my trouble at the sight of you. 
As if there could be but one reason 
for that trouble. As if there could 
be more than one face in all the world 
to set my heart beating as it bent 
that night. As if I could feel what 
I felt then at thesight of any face but 
r»ne, and that the one that was a ba- 
by's face four-and-twenty years ago, 
and looked up at me out of my own 
baby's cradle." 

The voung man drew his breath in 
shoit nerce gasps, and turning sud- 
denly upon Saran, spoke to her in a 
thick, husky voice. 

" What do you mean ?" he said ; 
•* what do you mean ? I have heard 



my father say that I was bom in 
Cumberland, and tliat he deserted 
my mother, carrying me away with 
him when I was but a child in arms. 
What is it you mean by this wild 
talk ?" 

The Bible, which Sarah had kissed 
a short time before, lay open on the 
table by the bedside. She stretched 
out her hand, and laying it upon the 
page, said solemnly — 

" I mean. Henry Masterson, that / 
was the wretched wife and mother 
whom that bad man deserted, and 
that you are my only child." 

The young man dropped bis head 
upon tne coverlet and sobbed aloud, 
his mother weeiiing over him and ca- 
ressing him all the while. 

"My boy! my boy I" she cried, 
" have they told me the truth ? Is it 
true ?" 

"Tliat I am a thief and a high way- 
man ? Yes, mother ; and that I have 
never been honest since my baby- 
hood, or lived with honest ))eople 
since I can remember. My father 
cuffed me and beat me, and hal^ 
starved me and neglected me, and 
led me for days and days together in 
some wretched den, forgettmg that 
such a creature as his son lived upon 
the earth : but he did not forget to 
teach me to steal, and I was quick to 
learn my lesson. I ran away from 
him when I was ten years old, and 
lived with gipsies and tramps and 
thieves and vagabonds and beggars, 
till I was cleverer at all their wicked 
businesses than those that were three 
times my age, and they made much 
of me and pampered me for my pret- 
ty looks and my cleverness, till I left 
them for a higher way of life, and fell 
in with a man who was my master 
lirst and my servant afterwards, but 
who, from first to last, was one to 
stifle every whisper of my conscience 
and every hope of ever being a bet- 
ter man. The history of my life 
would fill twenty volumes, mother, 
but you might read the moral of it 
in three lines. It's been a strai^rht 
race for the gallows from beginning 
to end." 
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He had lifted his head to say all 
this. The tears he had shed \i'ere 
already half-dried by the fever of his 
flashed cheeks, and hb eyes glittered 
with a burning light. 

"Tell me, my boy," said Sarah, 
clinmng about this new-found son, 
•* tell me, is there any danger — any 
danger for your life /" 

He shook hb head mournfully. 

"I've never cared mnch how or 
when I risked it,*' he answered. " Fve 
well-nigh thrown it away for a waper 
before this ; but I feel to-night as if I 
should like to keep it for your sake, 
mother.** 

" And is there any danger ?*' 

" Every danger, if they scent out 
my whereabouts just yet awhile. But 
if I can only cheat the gallows for 
two months longer, Master Jack 
Ketch will be cozen eel of his dues.** 

His mother knew by the mocking 
bitterness of the tone in which he 
said these words that some sinbter 
meaning lurked beneath them. 

" How, my darling ?** 

"Because a learned physician in 
London told me a couple of weeks 
ago, after sounding my chest and 
knocking me about till I was fairly 
out of patience, that my lungs are for 
the most part gone, and that I have 
not three months to live." 

Sarah looked in his face, and in the 
boUow, wasted cheeks, the parched 
lips, burnt pale with fever, the glassy 
lustre of the great black eyes, the 
pinched and sharpened aspect of ev- 
ery feature, she saw the signs and 
toKcns from which it needed no phy- 
sician's skill to read the dismal ver- 
dict — ^Death. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

TBS FIXDINO OF THB BODT. 

Ths body of George Duke was 
found. 

Nigh upon two months had passed 
since that January night upon which 
Millioent Duke rushed half distraught 



into the hall at the Black Bear to tell 
her hon*ible story ; for nigh upon two 
months the unhappy lady had lan- 
guished in Carlisle jail, waiting the 
Spring assizes, and the assembling of 
those grave and learned gentlemen, 
and those wi^^e and honourable jury- 
men who were to decide whether 
that feeble hand had been lifted 
against the life of a fellow-creature. 

The captain's body was found in a 
dismal pool behind the stables at 
Compton Hall. How the hiding- 
place had come to be overlooked in 
that general search which had been 
made immediately after the murder, 
no one was able to say. Every man 
who had assisted in that search de- 
clared en^phatically that he had looked 
everywhere ; and yet it seemed clear 
enough that no one had looked here ; 
for, as the end of March drew nigh, 
and the inhabitants of Compton were 
busy talking of i\Irs. Duke*s approach- 
ing tnal, the draught-horses on the 
Compton Hall firm refused to drink 
the stagnant water of this pool, and 
a vile miasma rising from its shallow 
bosom set the slow bi*ains of the farm- 
labourers at work to discover the 
cause of the mischief. A dismal hor- 
ror was brought to the light of day 
by this search. The body of a man, 
rotted out of all semblance to hu- 
manity, was found lying at the bot- 
tom of that stagnant pool, as it had 
doubtless lain ever since that night in 
January, when the falling snow blot- 
ted away the traces of the murderer's 
feet, ana fell like a sheltering curtain 
upon the footsteps of crime. 

The stable-yard lay behind the prim 
flower-beds and straight walks of the 
little pleasure-ground below the gar- 
den-chamber in which George Duke 
had been murdered. Between the 
stable-yard and this neglected flower- 
garden there was no barrier but a 
quick-set hedge and a little wicket 

fate. From this gate to the pond 
ehind the stables the distance was 
about thirty yards. 

It was a likely enough place, there- 
fore, for the murderer to choose for 
the concealment of hb victhn ; but 
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-whoever bad dragged the body of 
George Duke from the garden-cham- 
ber to this pool must have had ano- 
ther task to perform before his hideous 
work was done. Every piece of wa- 
ter in Compton had been frozen over 
on that January night; the murderer 
must, therefore, liavo broken a hole 
in the ice before throwing the body 
into the pond, and this hole being 
frozen over the next morning by day- 
break, and the pond, moreover, being 
thickly covered with a bed of snow, 
it was 8carcely so strange that those 
who searched for the body should 
hive overlooked this hiding-place. 

At the bottom of the pool was 
found the instrument which the mur- 
derer had doubtless used to break up 
the ice. It was a thick oaken walk- 
ing-stick, the centre of which was hol- 
lowed out so as to conceal a rapier. 
The old squire had had a strange 
lancy for quaint walking-sticks, load- 
ed canes, sword-sticks, and such wea- 
pons ; and there could be little doubt 
that this oaken stick was taken from 
a collection of these things which had 
lain for years in a closet beside the 
parlour chimney. 

The remains were carried into one 
of the emjity chambers in Compton 
Hall, and a coroner's inquest was 
there held U])on them. 

The particulni*s of the murder were 
already so well known to all present 
that there w:is no need to recapitu- 
late them ; fo little was said, except 
such brief statements as were made 
by the farm-labourers relative to the 
linding of the body. 

No one seemed for an instant to 
entertain a doubt that this was the 
body of George Duke, although there 
was little enough about these decom- 
posed remains by which to prove 
id en I it v. The few rottin<j raijs of 
clothing still hanging about the 
corpse consisted only of the shreds 
of a shirt, breeches, and stockings. 
There was no trace of the shabby 
coat with the naval buttons, the three- 
cornered hat, waistcoat, and boots, 
which the captain wore on returning 
to Compton. Yet these things had 



disappeared on the night of the mar- 
der. 

The coroner's jury took no pains 
to unravel this branch of the dismal 
mystery. Neither did they puzzle 
themselves by attempting to under- 
stand how feeble Millicent Duke could 
have contrived to drag the body of a 
strong man from the garden-chamber 
to the pond behind the stables. Jus- 
tice in those days did her work bne£> 
ly enough. The coroner's jury pro- 
nounced a verdict to the effect that a 
body — supposed to be the missing 
body of George Duke — had b<^ca 
found in a pona on the premises be- 
longing to (jomptoQ IlalL 

I^Iilhcent, in her cell at Carlisle, re- 
ceived the news of the discovery of 
the body, and the verdict which had 
followed that discovery, as calmly as 
if neither the one nor the other were 
to have any influence on her fate. 
She had never even cared to wonder 
about the disappearance of the mur- 
dered man. She knew that he was 
dead, that a sudden and terrible doom 
had overtaken him, and had freed her 
from the bonds which had, from the 
first hour of her wedded life, been 
hateful. She knew this, and she had 
asked to know no more. The law of 
the land must have its will of her. 
The frail, womanly nature had been 
so shaken by the horrors of that Jaim- 
ary night, that even the thought of a 
shameful death could scarcely terrify 
her. 

Two months had passed since Milli- 
cent's examination before Mr. Justice 
Bowers, and nothing had been seen 
of Darrell Markham. Brief letters 
came now and then for Sarah Pecker, 
telling her how the young man was 
hard at work for the good of his 
cousin ; but each of these letters was 
less hopeful than the last, and Sarah 
began to despair of any help from 
that (juarter for the hapless prisoner 
languis^hing in Carlisle jail. 

Sarah had travelled to that city 
several times to see her old master^ 
daughter, and each time had found 
Mrs. Duke eaually calm and resign- 
ed: pale, and thin, and faded, it is 
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true, but less altered than Sally 
thought to find her by this long im- 
prisonment. 

Once, and once only, Millicent ut- 
tered some words that struck a shiver- 
ing horror to the very heart of the 
listener. 

It was towards the close of her 
dreary incarceration that ^Irs. Dnke 
thus terrified hor honest-hearted 
friend. Surah had been readin<j Dar- 
rell's last letter, in which, though evi- 
dently wrestling hard with despair, 
lie promised that he would labour to 
the very death to clear his cousin's 
name, when Millicent began wringing 
ber hands and crying mournfully : — 

"Why does DarreTl tike this trou- 
ble for me ? Let the worst that can 
befal me, I have little wish to live ; 
and after all, Sarah — after all, who 
can tell that I am really guiltless of 
George Duke's blood T"^ 

" Miss Millicent !— Miss Millicent I" 

" Who can tell ? I know that I 
was ni'rh upon being distraught that 
cruel night upon which my husband 
came home. Who knows if it may 
not be as Mr. Bowers thinks, that I 
killed him in a paroxysm of madness? 
Heaven knows that I was close 
enough to madness that night." 

Sarah Pecker fell upon her knees 
at the feet of Mrs. Duke. 

"Oh, ]\[Lss Milly !" she cried, "for 
pity*8 sake — for the sake of the mer- 
ciful God who looks down upon you 
and sees your helplessness, do not ut- 
ter tliese horrible words. Do you 
know that to say in the court of jus- 
tice one week nence what you have 
said to me this day, would be to doom 
yourself to certain death. / know. 
Miss Millicent, that you are innocent, 
and you know it too. Never, never, 
never let that thought leave your 
braui ; for when it does, you will be 
SMad! Kemember, whatever others 
I may think of you ; — however the 
wisest in the lana may judge vou ; — 
remember through all, and until death 
— if death must come — that you are 
innocent P 

Sarah Pecker did not content her- 
self with this adjuration, she waited 



upon the governor of the jail, and be- 
ing admitted to his presence, implor- 
ed of him that he would jilace some 
kind and discreet woman in the cell 
with Mi*s.Duke, as nurse or watcher, 
for that the poor lady was in danger 
of losing her wits from the effects of 
long aiid solitary confinement. "I 
would ask leave to stay with her my- 
self, poor darling," Sarah sciid, " but 
that I have one lying ill at home 
whoso days are well-nigh numbered." 

Mrs. Pecker spoke with a heartfelt 
energy that carried conviction with 
it; and although those were no great 
days for mercy, and though the glo- 
rious fiction of the law which pretends 
to hold a man innocent until the hour 
of his condemnation was then little 
attended to, the governor acceded to 
Sarah's prayer, and a woman (herself 
doing penance for some petty offence) 
was placed with Millicent to lighten 
the horrors of her cell. 

Sarah had her hands full of trouble 
this melancholy spring. She had told 
so much of her son's story as she well 
dared to Samuel Pecker ; telling him, 
however, that the pedlar was the bro- 
ther of her dead husband, Thomas 
^lasterson, and telling very little of 
her son's delinquencies. She also told 
him that which is a])t to soften the 
sternest of us towards the sinning: 
she told him that whatever Henry 
Masterson's failings might have been, 
he would soon be beyond the chance 
of making any earthly atonement for 
them, and before a Judge who was 
wiser, yet more pitiful than any jus- 
tice in the county of Cumberland, or 
on the face of the wide earth. 

So simple and soft-hearted Samuel 
Pecker opened his arms to the dying 
son of the vagabond Thomas Master- 
son ; and the worthy Thomas, after 
having enjoyed a good night's rest 
and a hearty breakfast, strode away in 
the dusky dawn of the February day ; 
after leaving behind him a message 
for Mrs. Pecker, to the efiect that ne 
should return before the week was 
out to fetch that little matter they 
had talked about. 

Betty delivered this message with 
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Inndable accuracy, and Mrfi. Pecker 
fully uivlerstood that the little matter 
in question was the hundred pounds 
she had promised as the \mce of the ' 
pedlar's secret. She oulained the 
sum with little difficulty from her con- 
fidiniif husband, who went by coach 
to the markot-town one alternoon 
within the week, to draw the money 
from the bank ; but it happened that 
on that very a1\ernoon Thomas !M:i8- 
terson, dressed in a new suit bought 
by him out of a handful of ready c:ish 
obtained from Sarah on the night of 
their interview, swaggered through 
the high street of the same market- 
town, and was betrayed into the na- 
tural weakness of putting his big hand 
into somebody else's pocket. Whe- 
ther from lonix residence in a foreij^n 
land and want ofpractice in the art, 
I know not, but Tnomas on that par- 
ticular afternoon was so very far from 
up to the mark in his performance, 
that he was caught in the act bv his 
intended victim, and delivered over 
to the constables, who handed him 
on to Carlisle jail to await his trial at 
the ensuing assizes, with many others 
of the same calibre. 

This unfortunate circumstance of 
course ])revented his appearing to 
claim the reward j)roniised by Sarah, 
and the worthy woman, after living 
for several days and nights in perpetu- 
al dread of his arrival, began to nope 
that some happy chance had befallen 
to send him out of her way. 

She hnd enough to do in watching 
by the sick-l»ed"of her son, who lay 
in a comfortable garret chamber un- 
der the roof of the house, and whose 
whereabouts were known to none but 
his mother, Samuel Pecker, and the 
doctor who attended upon him. 

The brilliant Sir Lovel ^lorlimer — 
the notorious Captain Fanny — could 
scarcely have had a safer hiding-place 
than the garret chamber in this old 
inn. Bow-street had grown weary of 
counting on the reward that was 
freely offered for his capture. His 
old comrades — fine fellows, of coui*s€, 
every one of them, but any one of 
whom might have taken it into his 



head to turn king^s evidence at a push 
— had entirely lost i«isht of him ; and 
it seemed almost as if the highway- 
man had dropped out of the trouble! 
sea of human life and crime, witliout 
leaving so much as a bubble to mark 
the spot where he bad gone down. 

Years after the date of my story, 
the physician who informed the 
young man of his approach in <^ fate, 
•used to tell of Cajitain Fannys visit 
to his consulting-room. 

'^ I knew what was the matter with 
him the moment I saw him,'' the 
learned gentleman would say; "there 
are some men who carry their death- 
warrants written on their faces for 
years before they die, and he carried 
his in his ^eat shining black eyes. 
When I told him my opinion of his 
case, he laughed aloua, though I 
could see that the news shook him a 

little. * Why, Dr. ; he said, 

^do yon know that this is flagrant 
cbeatmg and tricking of a worthy 
gentleman out of his dues ? Do yon 
know that Mr. Ketch has a lien upon 
this life of mine? It is a rare joke 
to think that by keeping out of 
harm's way for a couple of months I 
may cheat the gallows altogether.** 



CHx\PTER XXIV. 

THE TRIAL OF MIIXICEXT DUKS. 

Darrell Markiiam had not been 
idle. The noble Scottish gentleman 
M'hom he served was ready to give 
him all help in his hour of need, and 
three days after the examination be- 
fore Mr. Montague Bowers, the case 
of Millicent Duke was in the hands 
of the most distinguished criminal 
lawyers of t he day. Busy Bo w-st reet 
runners — better known as ISobin- 
redbreasts — had been placed upon 
the scent; but look which way trey 
would at the case, it had an equ.*!!!/ 
sinister aspect, and Darrell Mark- 
ham's hardest triid was to find that 
even those who were most lri<!Qdly 
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to him had no belief in the inDOcence 
of his wretched cousin. 

•* That the unhappy lady commit- 
ted this terrible deed in a paroxysm 
of madness, and that she is morally 
innocent of the crime of murder, I 
can easily believe, my dear Darrell," 

said Lord C ; "but that any 

English jury will acquit her upon the 
e?idcnce of which you tell me is 
more than I dare to hope.^ 

Endeavours to throw light upon 
the antecedents of George Duke re- 
sulted in the discovery that the Cap- 
tain of the Vulture had well deserved 
the worst fate that could befal him. 
Inouiries which occupied much time, 
ana caused a great deal of trouble in 
the making, revealed the fact that 
the f^ood ship Vulture had been 
seized and burnt by a vessel belong- 
ing to the French Government off 
the coast of Barbary ; and that her 
captain, George Duke, together with 
his first mate, one Thomas Master- 
son, had been sent to the galleys by 
the same French Government as 
slavers, pirates, and suspected assas- 
sins; from which fate they had es- 
caped in conjunction, upon toe first of 
January in that year. 

Yes, George Duke, the dashing 
sailor, who had so easily imposed 
ui>on ignorant Squire Markham with 
bis naval uniform and flashy manners, 
had been a rogue and a pirate, and 
had worked at the oar with his ex- 
mate Thomas Masterson for upwards 
of six years. 

The attorney employed by Darrell 
3iarkham for the preparation of his 
cousin^s defence, deemed it expedient 
to discover the whereabouts of this 
very Thomas 3Iasterson, in the hope 
that some clue to the mystery mignt 
be extracted from this the fami- 
liar companion of the murdered 
miin. 

An advertisement inserted several 
times in the London Gazette^ resulted 
in a letter from the governor of Car- 
lisle jail, containing the information 
that this man, Thomas Masterson, 
was confined in that prison for some 
petty thefl, awaiting his trial at the 



same assizes which were to decide 
the fate of MrSb George Duke. 

One of the best men at the Old 
Bailey was retained for Milliccnt's 
defence by the solicitors entrusted 
with the case. Darrell M^i'khara im- 
plored the worthy gentleman to spare 
neither trouble nor money in com* 
passing the acquittal of his unhappy 
cousm ; but the advocate shook his 
head over the contents of his brief, 
and freely told Mr. Markham that he 
did not see a glimmer of hope in the 
dreary business. 

So on the eve of Millicent's trial, 
the northern mail carried Darrell 
Markham, Mr. Paimcct the solicitor, 
and Mr. Horace Weldon, barrister- 
at-law, to the city of Carlisle, where 
upon the terrible morrow a delicate 
woman of seven-and-twenty years of 
a^c was to answer to the charge of 
wilful murder. 

Darrell was too heavy-hearted to 
see his wretched cousin. How could 
he go to her, only to tell her that all 
his efforts had been futile, and that 
he had not been able to win belief in 
her innocence, even from those who 
had to plead her cause. 

The eve of the trial brought Sarah 
Pecker from the bedside of her dying 
son. Tlie poor woman came to Car- 
lisle attended by Samuel, who was 
one of the witnesses for the Crown, 
and whose brain was wellnigh turned 
by the responsibilities of his position. 

The cold March sunshine lighted 
up every corner of the crowded court 
when Millicent Duke was led to her 
place in the criminal dock to answer 
to the charge of murder. She was 
brought so low in health by her long 
imprisonment, that her custodians, 
out of pity for her weak state, allow- 
ed her to sit throughout the pro- 
ceedings. 

Filly years after that day there 
were people living in Carlii^e who 
could tell of the pale golden head, 
lighted by the faint spring sunshine, 
and the delicate face, worn and 
wasted with trial and suffering, but 
very beautiful in its white tranquillity, 

" Not guUty r 
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Tlie clear and silver tones in which 
those two words were spoken pene- 
trated to the furthest corner of the 
court. There was a general convic- 
tion amongst those present that this 
feeble woman had actuallv committed 
the horrible crime of which she had 
been accused. The belief in witch- 
craft had not yet died out in that far 
northern county. How if this fair 
woman, sitting there in such almost 
superhuman tranquillity, were sup- 
ported through her trial by the evil 
one himself? Her very youth and 
beauty told against her with the sim- 
ple north-country folk. Had not 
such as she been burned at the stake 
for offences verv similar to the mur- 
der of George buke ; and who but 
the devil or hLs imps could have given 
her power to do the deed, and to 
carry the body of her husband down 
a flight of stone steps and over nigh 
upon forty yards of ground ? For it 
was a notable feature of this wise 
and popular belief that the more in- 
crediole, nay, impossible, was the 
crime supposed to have been com- 
mitted, tne more determined people 
were in their conviction of the guilt 
of the accused. 

The evidence given by the wit- 
nesses for the j)rosecution was much 
the same as that already recited be- 
fore Mr. Montague Bowers. Again 
Samuel Pecker became vague and 
obscure as to the identity ot George 
Duke, of the Vulture^ with that 
ghost, or shadow, which had ap- 
peared at three divers limes to three 
sej^arate individuals in the course of 
seven years. 

^The story of the ghost was listened 
to with breathless interest by the 
country folk, but there was nothing 
to be made of it that could throw 
any light upon the foul murder 
which had been done at Compton 
Hall. 

Samuel Pecker, under a vigorous 
cross-examination, faithfully narrated 
the first appearance of the shadow 
in the colj twilight of the October 
evening, and went on to tell how the 
same ghostly shade bad bceu met 



three months afterwards on the pier 
at Marley Water by the prisoner at 
the bar, and how the shadow bad 
aeain ap]>eared upon the very night 
of the murder, bringing with it a 
horse of lean condition, but of actual 
flesh and blood; which horse bad 
been afterwards fetched away from 
the Black Bear by a morose stable 
lad, who refused .to tell whence or 
from whom he came, but who paid 
the money due for the animal^s keep^ 
mounted him, and rode away. 

All this savoured so very strongly 
of th'e scarcely exploded belief, that 
it perhaps influenced the minds of the 
spectators rather against Alillicent 
than in her favour. There was 
witchcraft evidently at the root of 
the business, and very likely this 
wicked enchantress with the yellow 
hair had power to cause her victim 
to appear in two or three places at 
once, for the furtherance of her un- 
holy ends. 

Now, while the facts recorded by 
Samuel Pecker produced this efiTect 
upon the more ignorant portion of 
the assembly, the more enlightened 
hearers set down the whole story as 
some confused creation emanating 
from the maze and fog of Samu^ 
Pecker's intellect, just as vaporous 
shadows and ^^-ill-o'-the-wisps arise 
from a low and marshy soiL Air. 
Weldon, the barrister retained for 
Millicent^s defence, was entirely of 
this opinion, and had little hope iii 
follownig up a thread which only led 
away from the business in hand. 
Had a dozen ghosts of Captain 
George Duke appeared 8imultane-> 
ously in a dozen different places, the 
fact of .their appearance could not 
have lessened that other fact of the 
sailor^s disappearance, the pool of 
blood upon the floor of the garden- 
chamber, and the terrible cliain of 
circumstantial evidence which con- 
nected Millicent Duke with the foul 
deed that had too surely been done. 

It was hard for Darrell Markhain 
to take his place in the witness-box 
and answer the questions put to him 
by the counsel for the Crown, knou« 
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ing fall well tlmt evcrv word he 
spoke went to condemn his unhappy 
cousin. When nsked in cross-exanu- 
nation if he had ever seen the Cap- 
tain's double, he told of the encounter 
upon Coin]>ton ^loor, in which he 
had been robbed and wounded, and 
further related the story told by 
Ringwood Alarkham of the young 
squire^s meeting with a man whom 
be mis^took for George Duke in the 
house at Chelsea. 

" At whose house, Mr. Markham ?" 
asked the counsel. 

*^ At a house in which an acquaint- 
ance of my cousin had lodgings." 

" Will you tell us the name of this 
acquaintance ?" 

" lie was no very worthy one," an- 
nwered Darrell. " He called himself 
Sir Lovel ^lortimer, and imposed upon 
my cousin Ringwood, with his fine 
clothes and coxcombical manners, but 
he was a highwayman, commonly 
known by the nickname of Captain 
Fanny." 

Mr. Weldon laughed. 

"I know the young gentleman," 
he said ; ^^ I once had the honour of 
cross-questioning him at the Old Bai- 
ley, and the fellow seemed a clever 
dog. So it was in the companionship 
of Captain Fanny that George Duke, 
or George Duke^s ghost, was met by 
your cousin Ringwood." 

** It wat.*» 

" Have you any reason for suppos- 
ing that the person seen by your 
cousin was not George Duke him- 
self?" 

"None; except that the Captain 
of the Vulture was at that time be- 
lieved to be away with his ship." 

These auestions leadinc: to nothinsc, 
the exammation of Darrell concluded. 

Mrs. Jile^gis, the deaf housekeeper, 
Hu^h Martm, the constable, and Sarah 
Pecker were then examined, with the 
same result as on the former occasion, 
and the case for the prosecution closed. 
A terribly strong case against the pale 
woman at the bar. 

A clock outside the court struck 
three as the counsel for the Crown 
sat flown. More than half the day 



had been spent in the examination of 
these witnesses. 

Millicent's counsel felt that his task 
was almost a hopeless one. lie had 
freely given his opinion on the .case, 
and had declared to Darrell that the 
only hope of saving' Millicent was by 
putting in a plea of the ins:inity of the 
accused, lliis proposition Darrell 
indignantly rejected, and the barris- 
ter's defence was grounded only on 
two or three points. 

These points were, the gentle and 
amiable nature of Millicent Duke ; the 
improbability that such a crime could 
have been committed by a fragile wo- 
man ; the dissolute character of the 
murdered man; and the likelihood 
that he might have had some enemy 
who followed him down to Compton- 
on-the-^Iofxr, and murdered him on 
the night of his arrival. 

After reading the deposition made 
by Millicent before Montague Bowers, 
the counsel went on to comment upon 
the facts stated therein. 

"There are two or three points, 
gentlemen of the jury," he said, " to 
which I have to call your especial no- 
tice. The first is the incredibility of 
the supnosition that my client, a deli- 
cate ana slender woman, whose health 
was shaken by the excitement and 
agitation she had undergone, should 
have had the power to convey the 
heavy body of a strong man for a dis- 
tance of forty yards, and, furthermore, 
to break a thick sheet of ice,and throw 
the aforesaid body into the pool in 
which the corpse, stated to be that 
of George Duke, was found. Grant- 
ing, however, the possibility of this— 
and very difficult it is for any rational 
being to do so— is it likely that my 
client, afler undergoing this almost 
superhuman exertion in order to con- 
ceal the chief evidence of her crime, * 
should hurry to make the deed known 
by an uncalled-for revelation ? Such 
a line of conJuct could be prompted 
by insanity, and insanity alone, anil 
the deposition which I hold in my 
hand, and which I have lately had the 
honour to read to yon, will not admit 
of such an explanation. AU here is 
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clear and lucid — ^there is no contradic- 
tion—no inconsequence. My client 
describes the events of that terrible 
night wilhout either hesitation or re- 
ticence. All is told, from the moment 
of her being lefl alone with Captain 
Duke, to that in which she entered 
his chamber and found him lying on 
his bed, murdered ; and yet, gentle- 
men, it is upon this very statement, 
voluntarily made by my client, that 
you woAild found the sup])osition of 
her guilt. Set aside this deposition, 
and what evidence have you that a 
murder has been committed ? None 
whatever! A pool of blood in the 
chamber slept in by the missing man, 
and the discovery of a body m too 
advanced a state of decomposition to 
admit of recognition — these facts, to- 
gether with the disajipearance of 
George Duke, alone stand out in the 
evidence which we have heard to-day ; 
and the^K; facts do not constitute suffi- 
cient proof that a murder has been 
commuted. Captain Duke may have 
broken a blood-vessel, and may have 
left Compton Hall of his own free will 
for some purpose which is utterly un- 
fathomable to us who are possessed 
of no c'ue to his conduct. I shall 
presently call a witness who will prove 
that this man w:is a villain and a 
scoundrel, that six years of his life 
had been passed in the galleys, and 
that he only escaped from Toulon 
three weeks before the date of his re- 
turn to Com])ton. lie was a wretch 
capable of any villany. His disap- 
pearance may be a hideous plot, by 
which he hopes to revenge himself 
upon the unhappy woman at yonder 
bar. Do not reject the suppositions 
I suggest because at first sight they 
appear improbable — they cannot be 
more incredible than. the assumption 
of my client's guilt. Innocent blood 
has been shed too often through ju<ii- 
cial error. The case of Ambrose Gwi- 
nett is doubtless familiar to you, and 
may afford a singular parallel to that 
which you are called upon to decice 
to-day. ^ly tirst proposition is that 
there may have been no murder com- 
mitted. My second, that if George 



Duko was indeed murdered, he fell a 
victim to some unknown })erson or 
])ersons interested in compassing his 
death. • No chamber could have oeoa 
more easy of access than that in which 
he lay, .and any person sec*kin«5 to en- 
ter the house would natunilly have 
effected an entry by the door of that 
chamber, which, according to the do- 
position of mv client and Martha ^leg- 
gis the housekeeper, w:w only Kecurcd 
by a bolt. Tlie chaml)er ni:iy have 
been entered by some person iateni 
on plundering the house — which wa9 
thought to be occupied only by tho 
woman Meggis— and unaware of the 
presence of George Duke. Tlie inur* 
derer, whoever he was, was doubtless 
disturbed in his horrible work by the 
coming of my client, who states in her 
deposition that she had some diiHcultjr 
in opening the door of the chamber ; 
he had, therefore, ample time to con- 
ceal himself before she entered the 
room. Immediately upon her disco- 
very of the murder she fled from the 
house, leaving the coast dear for the 
assassin. Two hours must have elapsed 
from that time until the arri v.al of Hugh 
^larlin and Darrell Markham ; during 
that interval the murderer had ample 
leisure for the concenhnent of the to- 
dy, and for making off with the clothes 
of his victim ; for be it remembered 
that every trace of the outer garments 
worn by George Duke had disiippeared 
when the constable and Mr. ^larkham 
made their search of the Hall. I ask 
you, gentlemen of the jury, if you can 
for a moment believe my client guilty, 
what you imamne her to have done 
with these clotnes? What time, what 
means, what opportunity had she for 
disposing of the neavy garments worn 
by her husband ? I answer, without 
hesitation, none.*' | 

Mr. Horace Weldon concluded his 
address with a powerful appeal to the 

jury- 
Thomas JIastersoo was the first 

witness called for the defence. 

The March day was nearly gone, 

and the sunlight shining on the dark 

face of the foreign-lookine pedlar had 

a red glimmer that told of fast aj^ 
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proachmg twilight, and lent a cop- 
pery hue to the weather-beaten visage 
of the escaped galley-slave. 

It was no very easy matter to get 
the truth out of Mr. Thomas Master- 
son ; he fenced the questions put to 
liim in a \nanner that would have 
commanded considerable admiration 
at the Old Bailey ; but he had an old 
Bailey practitioner to deal with, and 
lie was made to tell how he and 
Georee Duke had contrived to escape 
together from the watchful guardians 
of the galleys. 

Every ear was bent upon this man's 
words, every eye was fixed uoon his 
face, as he told his story, ana cyery 
creature in that court recoiled with a 
thrill of horror at sight of a change 
which suddenly came over the aspect 
of the speaker 8 countenance. 

In the very midst of a sentence 
Thomas Ma/^terson stopped, and with 
ashen cheeks and dilatea eyes stared 
across the heads of the lawyers and 
the multitude at the door-way of the 
court, which was in an elevated situ- 
ation, communicating bv a flight of 
steps with the mam body of the 
building. 

A man who had just entered the 
court was standing at the top of these 
steps, apart from all other spectators. 
He was speaking in a whisper to an 
official close to him, speaking as if he 
vrere charing the official with a mes- 
sage, and It seemed by the man's air 
that the intruder's business was no 
common one, 

" \VTiy do you pause, Mr. Master- 
son ?^ asked the barrister. 

The witness slowly raised his hand 
and pointed to the stranger at the 
top of the steps. 

** Because Gap'en George Duke 
has just come into the court," he an- 
swered. 

There was a simultaneous move- 
ment amongst the vast body of spec- 
tators. Milliccnt Duke had been sit- 
ting quietly in the dock, with her 
head droopme forward, and her hands 
loosely folded in her Ian, through- 
Ont the whole length of tne proceed- 
ing8| very much as if she were an un- 



interested spectator to whom the is- 
sue mattered little; but as Thomas 
Masterson ^jpok^ these words she lift- 
ed her head, and looking in the di- 
rection to which the hand. of the wit- 
ness pointed, uttered a feeble cry of 
j horror and consternation. 
I She did not fall into a swoon, but 
she sat as one transfixed, and, with 
her blue eyes opened to their widest 
extent, stared aghast at the intruder. 

"Again,** she murmured, "agun, 
again 1" 

The official to whom the new- 
comer had been speaking made his 
way through the crowd, and whisper- 
ed some message into the ear of Milli- 
cent*s counsel* 

Tlie barrister turned to the judge 
with a sudden gesture of surpnse. 

" My hid," he exclaimed, " con- 
vinced as I have myself felt of the 
innocence of my client, I must freely 
confess that my list of witnesses for 
the defence M*as not a strong one; 
but I am now in a position to call a 
new one — I am now in a position to 
declare that no murder has been com- 
mitted, and that George Duke now 
stands in this court." 

" No, no, no I" 

It was from the lips of the pri- 
soner that this feeble murmur came ; 
but at that moment every eye was 
fixed upon the brown-eyed stranger, 
who was now placed in the witness- 
box, Thomas Masterson giving way 
to the new-comer. 

" Stop where you are, Mr. Master- 
son," said Milliccnt^s counsel, ^^we 
may want you presently*" 

The mariner stepped a few paces 
from the witness-box, staring with a 
peculiarly puzzled expression at the 
face of the new-comer, and scratch- 
ing his closely-shorn head with a slow 
and reflective gesture. 

"May I ask, Captain George 
Duke," said the barrister, " for what 
reason you have been pleased to keep 
out of the way untD your wife was 
placed in a criminal dock under the 
charge of wDful murder t^ 

The dusk was gathering in the fbr- 
thermost comers of the court, and 
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creeping slowly up towards the 
bencness the dock, and the witnei«- 
box. Two or three officials began lo 
light the candles in the brass sconces ; 
but the red sunlight had not yet fa- 
ded out of the building, and the 
great windows glowed with the last 
glory of the day. 

In this half-light the man in the 
witness-box looked slowly around the 
court, scanning the eager. faces turn- 
ed towards him. In looking thus, lie 
could but meet the white face of the 
accused, the blue eyes fixed as the 
eyes that gaze upon a ghost. 

"I stayed away,'* said the man, 
"because I got no pleasant welcome 
from my wife, yonder. We quarrelled 
before I went to rest, and having 
drunk more than was good for me, 
and being disheartened at my recep 
tion, I thought life was so little 
worth having, that I made a gash in 
my own throat, thinking to finish 
with it. But though I let blood 
enough to cure twenty fever patients, 
I dic\ no more to myself than was 
enough to bring me to a more rea- 
sonable way of thinking. So I 
staunched the wound by tying a 
thick woollen handkerchief about my 
throat, and walked straight out of the 
house, never meaning to set eyes upon 
yonder lady again. I made a cut of 
sixteen miles across country, and con- 
trived to meet the York mail. From 
York I went to London, where I've 
been staying ever since. Three days 
ago a chance paragraph informed me 
of the mischief caused by my absence. 
I lost no time in booking my place in 
the North coach, and here I am to 
clear my wife yonder of the charge 
brought against her." 

The man looked ronnd defiantly as 
he finislied his statement. Mllicent's 
counsel crushed the papers in his 
hand. There was no little sense of 
disappointment amongst the uncon- 
cerned spectators. The business had 
come to a very shabby and common- 
place termination, and Captain Duke 
ought to have been ashamed of him- 
self for placing such tricks upon a 
British pubho. 



The counsel for the prosecution 
rose at this juncture. 

"My learned friend forgets*,** lie 
said, "that the person staling him- 
self to be Cantain Duke has been 
only recognised by one man, and that 
man a witness for the defence. The 
gentlemen of the jury will require a 
stronger proof of his identity before 
they admit that there has been no 
murder committed." 

" I am not afraid," said Milliccnt's 
counseL "Call Samuel and S.inih 
Pecker, Darrell Markham, Martha 
3Ieggis, and Hugh Martin." 

The witnesses were recalled. 

" Be good enough. Captain Duke* 
to step forward into the strongest 
light the Court will afford," said the 
barrister. 

The man advanced into the full 
glare of the candles. He wore the 
very clothes he h.id worn upon the 
night of his arrival at Compton ; the 
shabby blue coat, Avith the naval but- 
tons and shreds of tarnished gold 
lace, the jack boots, and threadbare 
waistcoat, and the weather-beaten, 
three-cornered hat. His auburn hair 
was tied with a ribbon, and his brown 
eyes had the same cruel light in them 
which every one could remember in 
the eyes of George Duke. 

One by one the witnesses swore to 
his identity. Hugh ^lartin, the con- 
stable, was the last to swear. 

" I knew Captain Duke well," he 
said, "and I can take my oath the 
man at whom I am now looking is no 
other than he. If a better proof of 
his identity is needed, I thine I can 
give it." 

"Let us have it, then, by all 
means," answered Millicent's counseL 

The constable took something from 
his waistcoat pocket and handed it to 
the barrister. It was a naval button, 
with a fragment of shabby blue cloth 
still fastened to the hank. 

" I picked that up in the oak par- 
lour at Compton Hall on the night 
of the supposed murder," said Hugh* 
" and it strikes me that you'll find it 
to corres|K)nd with the other buttons 
on that gentleman's coat.** 
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On examination, the buttons were 
fonnd to correspond. They were of 
a foreis^n make, and bore the amis of 
the King of Spain. No snch but- 
tons hud ever been bought in England. 

" Gentlcmon of the jury ,'* exclaim- 
ed Horace Wcldon, ** what need can 
there be to delay you any longer 
upon this business? We have no 
occa:<ion to press Captain Duke as to 
the motives of his strange cond uct. He 
has been identitied in open court by 
six witnesses. My client^s innocence 
is so self-evident that I call upon you 
to acquit her without leaving your 
seats.'' 

The judge spoke very briefly. 

"Gentlemen of the jury,'* he said, 
" I fully concur in the words address- 
ed to you by the counsel for the de- 
fence. The case ai)pears to me to be 
a very simple one, and your course in 
the matter sufliciently clear." 

There was a little whispering 
amongst the jurymen, a s\ippressed 
murmur of applause from the crowd, 
and an hystcricid shriek of delight 
from Sarah Pecker. The foreman of 
the jury rose to address the judge. 

" We lind the prisoner not guilty." 

This time the outburst of applause 
vas long and loud. 

For the first time throughout the 
day, ^litlicent rose from her seat, and 
turning towards the Jury that had 
just acquitted her, said, with quiet 
deliberation, — 

" I thank you, gentlemen, for your 
goodness to me, but that man is not 
my husband !" 

Millicent's counsel had seated him- 
self^ and was busy collecting his 
papers. He rose to his feet as she 
spoke. 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen !" he said, 
** this day's proceedings have unset- 
tled the mind of my client. I beg of 
you to jiay no attention to this. 
Cajitain Duke, remove your wife." 

**I repciit,** said Millicent, "that 
man is not my husband !" 

"Oh, I saw it, I saw it! I knew 
bow it would be the day she spoke to 
me ra her cell, poor iunocent lamb !" 
exclaimed Sarah Pecker, wringing 



her hands, as she and Darrell ad- 
vanced to take Miliicent from the 
dock ; " I knew that her cruel suffer- 
lugs were driving her mad." 

" Let Mrs. Diike's friends remove 
her from the court,** said the judge. 

" I will not stir until I have spoken, 
my lord," cried ^Irs. Duke. "Do I 
look or speak as if I were mad ? 
That man is not my husband. George 
Duke was murdered on the night of 
the 30th of January last. It was his 
dead body which I saw stretched 
upon the bed in the garden chamber, 
with the blood streaming from a 
great gash in his throat. As for that 
man standing there, it is no new 
thing for me to see the shadow of my 
husband. 1 saw it seven vears affo, 
le pier at Marley Water, as 
the church clocks >vere striking 
twelve." 

The story of Samuel Duke's ghost, 
narrated by Samuel Pecker, flashed 
upon the spectators, and many a 
cheek grew pale at the thought that 
the man standing under the light of 
the flaring candles might be some- 
thing more or less than mortal. 

The man himself looked at Mrs. 
Duke with a savage scowl. 

** My wife is mad," he said. "Are 
we to stop here all night to listen to 
her raving ?" 

"Hark at him! hark at him^' 
cried ^lillicent, hysterically. "Is 
that the voice of George Duke? 
Let those who knew him, answer." 

The witnesses who had so lately 
sworn to the roan*s identity were 
silent. So subtle are the variations 
in that wonderful organ the human 
voice, that it is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to tell in what the dissimilarity 
between two voices consists. Tl\e 
voice of the man who had just spoken 
closely resembled that of ueorge 
Duke, and yet Darrell Markham and 
Sarah Pecker felt a vague conviction 
steal upon them that ^lillicent was 
right. 

" Win any one ask that man two 
or three questions?** said Mrs. Duke. 

The barrister who had defended 
hor replied — 
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** If yon really desire it, madam,*' 
he said ; " but I warn you that " 

" I do most earnestly desire it.*' 

"Then I am at your service." 

"Ask him if he has in his posses- 
sion a single earring. A diamond 
set in Indian filigree work?" 

The man took a little canvas bag 
from his waistcoat, and opening it, 
picked out the jewel, and handed it 
to the counseL 

** Perhaps that'll satisfy my wife," 
he said. 

" The gem corresponds with your 
description, 3Irs. Duke," said the 
barrister. "Are you satisfied?" 

"Not yet. Be so good as to ask 
him what my husband said when he 
took that earring from me.** 

The man laughed. 

" What should a husband say when 
he takes a keepsake from his wife ?'' 
he answered ; " what could he say 
but promise to keep the treasure 
faithfully, and not give it away to any 
sweetheart he may pick up in foreign 
parU ?" 

" You hear, you hear!" cried Mil- 
licent; "he cannot tell ibe what 
George Duke said when he took that 
trinket from me, seven years ago. 
He told me that whoever came to me, 
calling hinjself my husband, and yet 
unable to produce that earring, would 
be an impostor." 

" Then," said the barrister, shrug- 
ging his shoulders in evident impa- 
tience of his client's folly, " the very 
fact of this person being able to pro- 
duce the jewel is in itself a proof of 
his identity." 

Mllicent put her hand to her fore- 
head, and was silent foi some mo- 
ments. Afler a pause, she said, slow- 

ly,- 

" Whoever murdered my husband 
carried away his clothes. That ear- 
ring was in the pocket of his waist- 
coat." 

There is an earnestness in the sin- 
cerity of the speaker which carries 
conviction to the listener. Fully as 
Mr. Horace Weldon believed the man 
standing before him to be George 
Duke of the Vulture^ he was, in spite 
10 



of himself, shaken b^ the words and 
by the aspect of this quiet woman, 
who seemed bent on knotting afresh 
the rope which had but just been 
loosed from about her neck. 

Accustomed to the study of the 
human countenance, Millicent's advo- 
cate bent his grave eyes upon the 
face of the man in the witness-box. 
From him he looked a little way to 
the right, where stood the worthy 
Thomas Masterson under watch and 
ward of one of the officialM, being, as 
we know, only temporarily released 
from prison to attend this trial. The 
two men were looking earnestly at 
each other, and Thomas Masterson's 
mouth was moving in a peculiar con- 
tortion, which might be either a con- 
vulsive motion of that feature or a 
signaL 

It was a signal, for it was accompa- 
nied by a rapid gesture of the hand. 
A kind of gesture, common amongst 
French thieves and vagabonds. 

" How dare you make signs to that 
gentleman, sir ?" exclaimed the bar- 
rister, fixing his eyes sternly upon 
Thomas Masterson. 

" Let the gentleman cnve me the 
countersign," answered fhomas, " if 
he can ! If he can't, he has never 
been in the galleys, and he*8 not 
Gcorfije Duke." 

" lie is not George Duke ?" 

" No. I've had my suspicions ever 
since I first swore to him. If he it 
George Duke, let him strip off his 
clothes and show his bare shoulders 
in open court. If he is George Duke, 
let him show the mark of the brand- 
ing iron on his back. Let him show 
such a mark as I can show, for George 
Duke and I were taken the same day 
and branded the same day." 

"I suppose you will have no ob- 
jection to do this, Captain Duke ?" 
said the barrister, afler a panse. 

The stranger's face flushed with an 
angry red. 

" £gad !" he cried, " I have an ob- 
jection, and a strong objection, too. 
Curse me, gentlemen, mnst^ a man 
strip off his clothes in open conrt and 
show a shameful mark oumt into his. 
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ilesli by the enemies of his country, 
in order to prove his identity, after 
having been sworn to by half a dozen 
competent witnesses. Is a man to do 
this becanse his mad wife chooses to 
deny her hnsband. 6ad*s life! it's 
enough to rouse the spirit of the ve- 
riest milksop that ever trod British 
ground.** ' 

He looked round defiantly as he 
spoke, and there was a murmur of 
applause in the court. 

** Come, cotne, sir,** said the judge ; 
"I do not wish you to do anythmg 
unpleasant to your own feelings, but 
we seem getting into the thick of such 
a mystery as ^ve may never be able 
to clear up. Here are ^ve people 
who swear that you are George Uute, 
and here are two other people who 
swear that you are not. The question 
mnst be settled before you leave the 
oourt, or Millicent Duke cannot qui^ 
this place with an unstained reputa- 
tion. You have no need to bare 
your shoulders in open court; you 
can withdraw with two gentlemen 
appointed by me, and show them the 
mark of the branding-iron." 

The man was silent. Then, after a 
long pause, he looked about him ^ith 
a scowl, and said — 

" Suppose I deny that I ever was 
ID the galleys ?** 

"Then you throw fresh difficulties 
into the business,** replied the judge. 
** This man, Thomas Masterson, has 
sworn that he and George Duke were 
taken together on board the Vulture 
the day she was burnt and sunk by 
the French; that they were sen- 
tenced together, and escaped toge- 
ther early m last Jannarv.** 

"Every word of which is gospel 
truth, my lord,'* said Thomas, st^- 
dily. 

At this juncture a weak voice in- 
terposed — a pale face made itself con- 
spicuous amongst the crowd round 
aoout Millicent, and Mr. Samuel 
Pecker, of the Black Bear Inn, 
claimed the attention of the court. 

" I know who it is,** he said. "It's 
the ghost ! The ghost that asked the 
wav to ^larley Water — the ghost 



that met Master Darrell upon Comp- 
ton Moor — the ghost Miss Millicent 
saw on the pier— the ghost Squire 
Ringwood met in London — the ghost 
I that called for a glass of brandy, and 
paid for it, on the night of the mur- 
der 1** 

The little innkeeper was wonderful 
to look upon in his excitement. Tho- 
mas Masterson slapped bis clenched 
fist violently down upon the wooden 
ledge before him. 

"Ghost I'* he cried. "Lord save 
us, the man^s no ghost. I know who 
be is. It*s come upon me all in a 
moment, and I was a fool not to 
think of it before. That man is the 
bitterest enemy George Duke ever 
had in his life.** 

A ghastly change came over the 
man*s face as Thomas Masterson said 
these words, and he looked furtively 
round as if seeking some easy egress 
from the court ; but he was hemmed 
in by the crowd which ' had closed 
round him like a sea; and he could 
no more have escaped than if he had 
been bound by bands of iron. 

"What! what! Mr. Masterson," 
said the judge, while the breathless 
spectators stared all agape at the 
mariner. 

"I say that this man is the man 
George Duke hated worse than he 
hated the French captain who burnt 
his ship, or the French judge who 
sent him to the galleys. Pd almost 
forgotten the story, for Fve led too 
hard ti life to think much of other 
men*s family histories, but it comes 
back upon me to-night. That roan is 
George Duke*8 twin brother !** 

"His brother r 

"Yes, his twin brother; bom in 
the same hour, and so like him that 
the mother that nursed them oonld 
never tell the two apart. Cap^en 
Duke told me the whole story one 
night when we lay off the coast of 
Africa in a dead calm. He told me 
how they had fought together as 
babies in the cradle, and hated each 
other as helpless orphan boys. George 
took to the sea and ran away when he 
was fifteen years of age. The other 
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boy, Jumcs, was a thief and a rascal 
as 600U as he could ruu alone ; and 
George had many a time to pay for 
hb brother's delinquencies, for there 
wasn't a mngistrate or constable in 
London that could tell one of the 
boys from the other. James was a 
liar and a coward, always ready to 
sneak out of harm's way, and leave 
brother George in the lurch ; and a 
few such tricks as these didn't go far 
to mend the liatrcd there was be- 
tween 'em; 'so that when George 
Duke took to a seafaring life, his hist 
words on leaving England was the 
words that cursed his only surviving 
kinsman and twin brother. Mind,'' 
added Thomas Masterson, *^I give 
the story to you as the cap'en give it 
to me. James Duke ana me never 
clapped eyes on each other before to- 
day, but I know of them that know 
bim.'* 

" A singular story," said the jud^e, 
^^ and a story that goes to prove this 
man guilty of perjury, unless he can 
contradict it." 

*' Which I dare swear be cannot, 
my lord," interposed Millicent's coun- 
BcL *'*' If this man, who has upon his 
pereon the clothes worn by George 
t)uke upon the night of his disap- 
pearance, is not George Duke, how 
does he account for the possession of 
those clothes, my lord? I venture 
to say that this man is the murderer 
of hiV brother, lie is identified by 
the witness, Sarah Pecker, as the man 
who called at the Black Bear within 
a few hours of the murder. lie left 

* a horse at the inn for three days, and 
sent a messenger to fetch the animal 

- instead of returning himself to do so. 
lie comes into this court to-day with 
an improbable story, in order that by 
passing himself off as the husband of 
Mrs. Millicent Duke he may obtain 
possession of her fortune. Where 
has he been, and what has he been 
doing since the night of George 
Duke's disappearance? Let him 
bring forward witnesses to answer 
these questions, and in the meantime 
let him be placed in custody on sus- 
picion of having committed perjury 



and mnrdcr. I call upon you, idy 
lord, to order the arrest of this man.^ 
Hie jud.ij^e e^^prcssetl his concurrence 
in the opinion of his learned friend, 
and George Duke's shadow, or 
double, or twin brother, was removed 
from the couit to lie in Carlisle prisoD 
until further inquiries sliould set him 
fri*e, or justify his detention until the 
following assizes. 

l^Iillicent Dnke was carried ont of 
the court in the strong arms of ber 
cousin DarrelU The feeble fnime had 
given way at last, and she had drop- 
ped into a swoon while Thomas Mas- 
terson was telling his story. 

Early the next day they took ber 
back to Compton-on-the-Moor, not to 
the roomy old manuon in which the 
murder had been conmiitted, but to 
a pleasant diamber in the Black Bear, 
where she was faithfully served bv 
Phoebe, the pretty cbambermaidi 
Sarah havinc her hands full with her 
sick son in the garret above. 

The race oi Henry Masterson, 
alias Captain Fanny, alias Sir Lovel 
Moitimer, was well-nigh run. He 
lingered for upwards of a fortnight 
afler Millicent's tnal, and was sensible 
to the last. 

He was thunderstruck upon hear^ 
ing an account of the proceedings at 
Carlisle. 

^^ I fully thought that it was James 
Duke who was murdered," he said, 
*^ and Uiat the unhappy lady had done 
the deed in some paroxysm of mad- 
ness or despair. I can do much to 
throw a light upon- the business, and 
to clear the lady's name, and thus do 
one act of justice before I die ; but I 
had best tell my story on oath before 
competent witnesses, as it may help 
to hang this man, James, who, for 
that matter, is betteroutof the world 
than in it, having never been of any 
service to a living creature." 

That evening, m the presence of his 
mother, Samuel Pecker, and Attor- 
ney Selgood, Captain Fanny made m 
deposition, which was carefully writ- 
ten down by the lawyer, and after- 
wards signed by the sick man. 

In this fitatemeat the highwsymao 
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told how James Dulce had been iirst 
his comrade and aderwards his ser- 
vant. How he had been from first to 
]a<Kt an ill-conditioned fellow, surnam- 
ed by those who knew him Sulky 
Jeremiah, and sometimes, by reason 
of his constant bad fortune, Unlncky 
Jeremiah. How the hatred between 
the twin brothers was well known to 
all who were acquainted with either 
of them ; and how, on hearing of 
George Duke*s disappearance, he, 
Henry Masterson, had thonght that 
James might profit by the circum- 
stance to pass himself off for his bro- 
ther, and thas get possession of the 
wife^s fortune. This plan had been 
discussed and matnred in London, 
when the highwayman chanced to 
meet the wedding party upon the 
steps of St Bride's church. This 
chance meeting decided James Duke 
upon immediate action. He started 
that night for Compton-on-the-Moor, 
having been furnished with money 
for his journey by Captain Fanny ; 
and having appointed to meet the 
highwayman, a week afterwards, at 
the Black Bear, and share with his 
old comrade and master the fortune 
acquired by the imposition. 

This was all that Henry Masterson 
could tell ; but it formed a powerful 
link in the evidence against the man 
lying in Carlisle jail. 

Captain Fanny was sleeping under 
a turf-covered mound in Compton 
church-yard when James Duke was 
placed m the dock where Millicent 
had so lately stood, to take his trial 
at the Midsummer assizes for the 
wilful murder of his brother George. 

Link by link the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence was forged. Every 
step of the accused from London to 
Compton-on-the-Moor was tracked by 
one witness and another; but the 
roost damning of all the evidence 
against him was that given by the 
ostler of a small inn, on a cross-road 
thirty miles from Compton, where 
James Duke had hired a horse, and 
whither he had returned on foot at 
dusk on the evening after the murder, 
carrying with him a bundle, and 



sneaking into the inn-yard like a thief, 
with his clothes all bespattered by 
blood and clay ; the foul marks beins 
caused, he said, by a fall from his 
horse, which he had left for that rea- 
son at Compton-on-the-Moor. 

The boy who had been sent to 
fetch the horse also gave evidence, 
and told how the prisoner had pro- 
mised him a guinea on condition that 
he refused to answer any questions 
that might be a^ked him at Compton. 

So James Duke was hung at Car- 
lisle, and a fair head-stone was set np 
at Millicent*s command over the dis- 
figured remains that had been found 
in the pond, bearing a brief inscription 
to the memory of Georffo Duke, who 
was cruelly murdered oy his twin- 
brother on the night of the 30th of 
January, 17 — . 

Nearly a twelvemonth elapsed be^ 
fore Millicent had any mind to return 
to Compton Hall. She lived during 
that time in the little cottage which 
she had inhabited during the seven 
years of her husband^s absence. The 
garden-chamber was razed to the 
ground, and a new wing in red brick 
built in its stead, called at first King 
George's, and subsequently the Nur- 
sery wing. The pool behind the 
stables was filled and planted over 
with laurels and holly-bushes. I will 
refrain from telling the reader how 
the simple villagers declared that no 
shrub ever flourished upon that ac- 
cursed spot, and will content myself 
with saying that the place was an 
exposed comer lying open to the 
east wind. And before Millicent re- 
turned to the house in which her 
ancestors had lived and died, she 
took her part for the third time in 
the marriage ceremony, and was 
united by the curate of Compton to 
her cousin Darrell Markham. 

Thomas Masterson, convicted of 
a petty theft;, died of jail-fever in 
Carlisle prison a few months after the 
death of his son ; so it fell out that 
Samuel Pecker never to his dving 
day learned the true history or the 
foreign-looking pedlar who stole the 
I spoons and Sarah's Toropion watch* 
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Is there any need for roe to tell of 
the peaceful happiness that reigned at 
Compton Ilall ? ^here is a picture 
still to be seen in the dining-i-oom of 
the old mansion — a family group, 
common enough in such a house, but 
surely never displeasing to look upon. 
It is the picture of a young motner, 
with pale golden hair, bending over 
the cradle of a sleeping child, while 
Darrell Markham, looking very hand- 
some in a hunthig costume, stands in 
the background with a sturdy urchin 
of some three years old seated upon 
his shoulder. 

TUS END. 
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• SAMUEL LOWGOOD'S 
REVENGE. 

From the first to the last we were 
rivals and enemies. Perhaps it was 
on my part that the hatred, which 
eventually became so terrible a pas- 
sion between us, first arose. Perhaps 
it was, perhaps it was ! At any rate, 
he always said that it was so. I am 
an old man, and the pa^t has much 
of it faded out ; but that portion of 
my life which relates to liim is as 
fre>h in my mind to-night as ever it 
was fifty years ago, when his Gra- 
cious ^Iajei>ty George the Second was 
king, and Christopher Weldon and 
I were junior clerks together in the 
great house of Tyndale and Tyndale, 
shipowners, Dockside, Willborough. 
lie was very handsome. It was 
hard for a pale-f:iced, sallow-complex- 
ioncd, Jiollow-eycd, insigniOcant lad, 
as I was, to sit at the same desk with 
Christoj)her Weldon, and guess the 
comparisons that every stranger en- 
tcnni; the counlin<j-houKe must invo- 
luntarily make, as he looked at us, — 
if he looked at us, that is to say; 
and it wiis difficult not to look at 
Christopher. Good heavens* I can 
sec him now, seated at the worn, 
old, battered, ink-stained desk, with 



all the July sunlight streaming down 
through the dingy office windowa, 
upon his waving clusters of pale 
golden hair; his bnght blue eyes 
looking out, through the sniokj 
panes, at the forests of masts, dau- 
Kling ropes, and grimy sails, in the 
dock outside ; one girlish, white hand 
carelessly thrown upon the desk 
before him, and the delicate fingers 
of the other twisted in his flowing 
curls. He was scarcely one-aod- 
twenty, the spoiled pet of a widowed 
mother, the orphan son of a naval 
officer, and the darling idol of half 
the women in the seaport of Willbo- 
rough. It was not so much to be 
wondered at, then, that he was a fop 
and a maccaroni, and that the paho 
golden curls which he brushed off 
his white forehead, were tied on his 
coat collar with a fine purple ribbon 
on Sundays and holidays. His cravat 
and ruffles were always of delicate 
lace, worked by his loving mother's 
hands; his coats were made by a 
London tailor, who had once worked 
for Mr.* George Selwyn and Lord 
March; and he wore diamond shoe 
buckles and a slender court sword 
sometimes out of office hours. 

I, too, was an orphan ; but I was 
doubly an orphan. My father and 
mother had both died in my infancy. 
I had been reared in a workhouse, 
had picked up chance waifs and 
strays of education from the hardest 
masters, and had been drafled, at the 
age often, into the offices of Tyndale 
and Tyndale. Errand boy, light 
porter, office drudge, junior clerk — 
one by one I had mounted the rounds 
in this troublesome ladder, which for 
me could only be begun from the 
very bottom; and, at the ajje of 
twenty-one, I found myself — wliere ? 
In a business character, I was on a 
level with Christopher Weldon, the 
son of a gentleman. IIow oflen I, 
the pauper orphan of a bankrupt 
cornchandler, had to hear this phi*ase, 
— the son of a gentleman. In a busi- 
ness character, I say, I, Samuel Low- 
good, who had worked, and slaved, 
and drudged, and been snubbed. 
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tbroac^boat eleven long, wear}- je&re 
— and, spite of all, luid become a 
clever accountant and a tboroagb 
aritbmetician — was in tbe same rank 
as Cbristopber Wcldon, who had 
been in the office exactly four weeks, 
just to see, as his mother said, whe- 
ther it would suit him« 

He was about as much good in the 
counting-house as a wax doll would 
have been, and, like a wax doll, ho 
looked very pretty; but 3Iessrs. 
Tjrndale and Tvndale had known his 
father; and 'fyndale, senior, knew 
his uncle ; and Tvndale, junior, was 
acquainted with his iirst cousin, who 
lived at the court end of London ; so 
he was taken at once into the office, 
as junior clerk, with every chance, as 
one of the seniors told me confiden- 
tially, of rising much higher, if he 
took care of himself. 

He knew about as much arithmetic 
as a' baby ; but he was very clever 
with his pen, in sketching pretty 
girls, with powdered heads, flowing 
sacques, ana pannier hoops; so he 
found plenty of amusement m doing 
this, and reading Mr. Henry Field- 
ing's novels behind the ledger : and 
the head clerks left him to himself, 
and snubbed me for not doing his 
work as well as my o^n. 

I hated him. I hated his foppish 
ways and his haughty maimers. I 
hated his handsome, boyish, radiant 
face, with its golden frame of waving 
hair, and its blue, beamino^, hopeful 
eyes. I hated him for the sword 
which swung across the stiff skirts 
of his brocaded coat ; for the money 
which he jingled in his waistcoat 
pockets ; for the two watches which 
ne wore on high days and holidays ; 
for his merry laugh, for his melodious 
voice ; for his graceful walk ; for his 
tall, slender figure; for his jovial, 
winning ways, which won everybody 
else's friendship. I hated him for all 
these ; but, most of all, I hated him 
for his influence over Lucv Maiden. 

Lucy was a poor dependent upon 
the bounty of the house of Tvndale 
and Tyndale, and she had the care 
of the town residence belonging to 



the firm, which communicated with 
the offices. 

People knew very little about her, 
except that she was the daughter of 
a superannuated old clerk, wlio had 
gone stone blind over the ledgers of 
Tyndale & Tyndale, and that she 
lived with her father in this dreary, 
old, deserted, unoccupied town house. 
Once or twice in a year, the brothera 
would take it into their heads to give 
a dinner party in this disused dwell- 
ing, and tnen the great oak furniture 
was polished, and clusters of wax 
candles were lighted in the twisted 
silver sconces, and the dim pictures 
of the Tyndalcs dead and gone, ship- 
owners and nierchants in the days of 
William and ^Liry, were imcovered ; 
but, at other times, Lucy Maiden and 
her blind old father had the great 
place, with its long, dark corridors, 
and its loAy chambers into which the 
light rarely penetrated, all to them- 
selves. The house joined the offices, 
and the offices and the house foimed 
three sides of a square, the dock side 
forming the fourth. The counting- 
house in which Christoj»her Weldon 
and I sat was exactly opposite the 
house. 

I watched him upon the morning 
when he first saw her — watched him 
without his beinsc aware of it. It 
was a blazing July d.iy ; and, when 
she hnd arranged her father's room,, 
and her own, and the little sitting- 
room which they shared together, 
which formed part of a range of 
apartments on the second story, she 
came to her window, and, opening it 
to its widest extent, sat down to her 
needlework. She eked out the slen- 
der income which the firm allowed 
her father, by the sale of her needle- 
work, which was very beautiful. A 
screen of flowers, in great stone jars» 
sheltered the window, and behind 
these she placed herself. 

He aaw her in a moment, and hia 
pen fell from his listless hand. 

She was not beautiful. I know 
that she was not beautiful. I think 
that many would have scarcely called 
her even a pretty girl ; but to moi 
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from the first to the last, she was the 
fairest, the dearest, and the loveliest 
of w'omen, and it is so difl^uH to. me 
to dis)x>sse$s myself of her image, as 
that image shone Qpoo me, that I 
doubt if I cao describe her as she 
really was. 

She was very pale. The dreary, 
joyless life she led in tliat dark old 
house, in the heart of a dingy seaport 
town, had perhaps blanched the roses 
in her cheeks, and dimmed the sun- 
light in her thoughtful brown eyes. 
She had very Ijglit hair — hair of the 
palest flaxen, perfectly straight and 
smooth, which she wore turned back 
over a roll, and fastened in one thick 
mass at the back of her head. Her 
eyes, in utter contrast to this light 
hair, were of the darkest brown, so 
dark and deep, that the stranger 
always thouglit them black. Her 
features were small and delicate, her 
lips thin, her figure blender, and be- 
low the average height. Her dress, 
a little quilted petticoat, with a grey 
stuflT gown, and a white apron. 

Hi") pen fell out of his hand, and 
he looked up at her window, and be- 
gan to hum the air of a favourite 
song in the new opera about thieves 
and ragamuffins, which had got Mr. 
Gay and a beautiful duchess into 
such ilisgrace, up in Ix)ndon. 

lie was such a conceited beau and 
lady-killer, that he could not rest till 
she had looked at the office window 
by which he sat. 

The song attracted her, and she 
lifted licr eyes from her work, and 
looked down at him. 

She started, and blushed — blushed 
a beautiful, rosy red, that 'lighted up 
her pale face like the reflection of a 
fire ; and then, seeing me at my desk, 
nodtled and smiled to me. She and 
I had been friends for years, and I 
only waited till I sliould rise one step 
higher in the office, to tell her how 
much I loved her. 

From that day, on some excuse or 
other, Christopher "Weldon was al- 
ways dangling about the house. lie 
scraped acquaintance with her blind 
old lather. He was a pretty musician, 



and he would put his flute in his 
pocket, after oflice hours, and stroll, 
over to the house, and sit there, ia 
the twilight, playing to the father 
and daumiter for the hour together, 
while I hid myself in the sh:idow of 
the countin^-nonse doorway, and 
stood watchmg them. Oli! bow I 
hated him, as I saw, across the screen 
of plants, the two fi^ir heads side hj 
side, and the blind old father nodding, 
and smiling, and applauding the 
music. How I hated that mcKMlious 
opera of Mr. Gay*sl How I hated 
Christopher AVeldon, as he and Lucy 
stood on the step of the h:ill door, 
between the tall iron extinguishers 
under the disused oil lamp, wishing 
each other good-niehtl I thought 
that I could see the Tittle white hand 
tremble, when it fluttered an adieu to 
him, as ho strode away through the 
dusky evening. 

Should I dog his 8te|)s, and, when 
he got to a lonely place upon the nar- 
row quay, dart suddenly upon him, 
and push him into the water ? — push 
him m where the barges lay thickly 
clustered together, and where he 
must sink, under their keels, down 
into the black stream ? Heaven 
knows I have asked myself this ques- 
tion 1 

For months I watched them. Oh, 
misery ! what bitter pain, w hat silent 
torture, what a long fever of anguish 
and despair 1 

How could I do him some dire in- 
jury, which should redress one atom 
of this mighty sum of >vroug that ht 
had done me ? — fancied wrong, per- 
haps ; for if he had not won her love, 
I might never have won it. But I 
prayed — I believe I was wicked and 
mad enough even to pray for some 
means of doing him as deadly an 
injury as I thought he had done me. 

He looked np at me one day, in his 
gay, reckless fashion, and said, sud- 
denly pushing the ledger away from 
him, with a weary sigh — 

" Samuel Lowgood, do you knour 
what a tailor's bill is?" 

I cursed him in my heart for lus 
insolence in a.sking me the question ^ 
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bnt I looked down at my greasy, 
white coat-slceve, and said — 

" I have worn this for ^ve years, 
and I bought it second-hand of a 
dealer on the quay." 

** Happy devil I" he said, with, a 
langh ; *^ if you want to see a tailor's 
bill, then look at that." 

He tossed me over a long slip of 
paper, and I looked at the sum total. 

It seemed to me something so pro- 
digious, that I had to look at it ever 
no many times before I could believe 
my eyes. 

" Thiiiy-seven pounds thirteen and 
fourpence-haif-peuny. I like the four- 
pence-halfpenny,*' he said ; '* it looks 
honest. Samuel Lowgood, my mo- 
ther's heait would break if she saw 
that bill. I must pay it in a fortni<j:ht 
from to-day, or it will come to her 
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" How much have you got towards 
paying it ?" I asked. 

My heart beat faster at the thought 
of his trouble, and my face flushed 
up crimson ; but he was leaning his 
forehead gloomily upon his hand, and 
be never looked at me. 

"How much have I got towards 
it ?" he said, bitterly. "This." And 
he turned his waistcoat pockets inside 
out, one after the other. "Never 
mind," he added, in his old reckless 
tone, "I may be a rich man before 
the fortnight s out." 

That evening he was danding over 
at the house as usual, and I heard 
" Cease your Funning" on the flute, 
and saw the two fair heads across the 
dark foliage of Lucy Maiden's little 
flower garden. 

I was glad of his trouble — ^I was 
clad of his trouble ! It was small, 
indeed, to the sorrow and despair 
which I wished him ; but it teas trou- 
ble, and the bright, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed bo)r knew what it was to 
suffer. 

Ttie days passed, and the fortnight 
was nearly gone, but he said no more 
about the tailor's bill. So one day as 
we sat as usual at the desk. I work- 
ing hard at a diflicult row or figures, 
he chewing the end of his pen, and 



looking rather moodily across the 
courtyard, I asked him — 

" Well, have you got rid of your 
difficulty ?" 

"What difficulty?" he asked 
sharply. 

"Your tailor's bill. The thirty- 
seven, thirteen and fourpence half- 
penuy ?" 

He looked at me very much as if 
he would have liked to have knocked 
me off the office stool ; but he said 
presently, " Oh, yes ; that's been set- 
tled ever so long !" and he began to 
whistle one of his favourite songs. 

" Ever so long !" His trouble 
lasted a very little time, I thought. 

But in spite of this he was by no 
means himself. He sat at his desk 
with his head buried in his hands ; be 
was sharp and short in his answers 
when anybody spoke to him, and we 
heard a great deal less of the " Beg- 
gars' Opera," and " Polly." 

All of a sudden, too, he grew very 
industrious, and took to writing a 
great deal ; but he contrived to sit in 
such a manner that I could never find 
out what he was writing. 

It was some private matter of his 
own, I knew. vVhat could it be ? 

Love-letters, perhaps; letters to 
her! 

A fiendish curiosity took possesion 
.of me, and I determined to fathom 
his secret. 

I letl the counting-house on some 
pretence, and, after a short absence, 
returned so soflly that he could not 
hear me, and stealing behind him, 
lifled myself upon tiptoe, and looked 
over his shoulaer. 

He was* writing over and over 
again, across and across, upon halfa- 
sheet of letter paper, the signature of 
the firm, " T}'ndale & Tyndale." 

What could it mean ? Was it 
pre-occupation ? Mere absence of 
mind? Idle trifling with his pen? 
The fop had a little pocket mirror 
hanging over his desk. I looked into 
it, and saw his fiice. 

I knew then what it meant. My 
hatred of him gave me such a bideoui 
joy in the thought of what I had dii^ 
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covered, that I laughed aloud. He 
turned round, and a-ked me savagely 
vrhat I was doing? and, as he turn- 
ed, he crumpled the paper in his hand, 
inking his pretty white fingers with 
the wet page. 

"Spy! sneak! sycophant!** he 
said ; " what are you crawling about 
here for ?*» 

" I was only trj-ing to startle you. 
Mister Weldon," I answered. "What 
are you writing, that you're so fright^ 
ened of my seeing ? Love-letters ?'' 

" Mind your own business, and look 
to your own work, you pitiful spy," 
he roared out^ " and leave me to do 
mine my own way.*' 

" I would, if I were you. It seems 
such a nice way," I answered meek- 
ly 

Two days after this, at half-past 

three o^cIock in the afternoon, Chris- 
topher Weldon asked one of the 
senior dcrks for a quarter of an hour^s 
leave of absence, lie wanted to see 
a fellow round in the Iligh-street, he 
said, and he couldn^t see him after 
four oMock. 

I felt my sallow face flame up into 
a scarlet flusli as my fellow<'lerk 
made this request. Could it be as I 
thought ? 

He had been four months in the 
office, and it was the end of Novem- 
ber. The end of November, and 
almost dark at half-past three o'clock. 

They granted his request without 
the slightest hesitation. He left his 
desk, took his hat up, and walked 
slowly to the door ; at the door he 
stopped, turned back to his desk, and 
throwing his hat down, leaned moodily 
upon his folded arms. 

" I don't know that I care much 
about seeing the fellow now," he said. 

" Why, Chris," ciied one of the 
clerks, " what's the matter with you, 
man ? Are you in love, or in debt, 
that you're so unlike yourself?" 

" Neither," he said, with a short 
laugh. 

" What, not in love, Chris. ? How 
about the prett v little fair-haired girl 
over the way ?'' 

2' How about her ?" he said, sa- 



vagely. " She*« a cold-hearted little 
coquette, and she may go to " 

1 slapped the ledger, on which I 
was at work, violently on the desk, 
and looked up at him. 

" Christopher Weldon ^ 

"Your humble servant," he s.Hid, 
mockingly. " There's a face ! Have 
I been poaching upon your manor, 
Samuel ?" 

" If you want to see your friend 
before four o'clock, youM better be 
ofi^ Chris.," said the clerk« 

He took Ills hat up once more, 
twirled it slowly roimd for a few mo- 
ments, then put it on his head, and, 
without say ins a word to any one, 
hurried out ot the office and across 
the courtyard. 

She was standing at her w^indow 
opposite, with her forehead leaning 
against the dingy framework of the 
panes, and I watched her start and 
tremble as she saw him. 

" If I'm to take these accounts into 
the ^larket-place, I'd better take 
them now, hadut I, sir ?" I asked of 
the senior clerk. 

" You may as well." 

Tliere was a back way through 
some narrow courts and squares 
which led from the dock-side to the 
High-street, in which the house Tyn- 
dalc & Tyndale banked with was situ- 
ated. I was hurrying off this way, 
when I stopped ana changed my 
mind. 

" He'll go the back way," I thought; 
"Til cut across the Market-place 
by the most public road." 

In five minutes I was in the High 
Street. Opposite the bank there was 
a little tobacconist's, at which our 
clerks were accustomed to buy their 
pennyworths of snuff. I strolled in, 
and asked the girl to fill my box. I 
was quite an old man in most of my 
ways, and snufllaking was a con- 
firmed habit with me. 

As she weighed the snuff, I stood 
looking through the low window at 
the great doors of the bank 'opposite. 

One of the doors swung back upon 
its hinges. An old roan, a stranger 
to me, came out. 
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Three Tninutes more. 

" 1 am waiting for a friend," I said 
to the girl at the counter. 

Two minutes more. The doors 
opened again. I was right, and I was 
not surprised. Christopher Weldon 
came out of the bank and walked 
quickly down the street. 

It was too dark for me to see his 
face ; but I knew the tall, slender fig- 
ure and the dashing walk. 

*'*' I am not surprised ; I am only 
glad," I said. 

During ray lone service in the house 
of Tyndale <fc Tfyndale, I had lived 
60 hard as to have been able to save 
money from my scanty earnings. I 
bad scraped together, from year to 
year, the sum of forty-eight pounds 
fifteen shillings. 

" I will save a hundred,'' I had 
said, ^ and then I will ask her to 
marry me." 

But the only dream of my life was 
forever broken, and my little hoard 
was ui^*less to me now. 

Useless to purchase love, perhaps, 
but it might yet bring me revenge. 

I put every farthing I possessed 
into my pocket the next morning, 
and the first time I could find an ex- 
cuse for going out, hurried down to 
the bank. 

"One of our clerks presented a 
cheque here, yesterday," I said. 

The man looked up with an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

"Yes, certainly. There was a 
cheaue cashed yesterday. Your 
handsome, fair-haired juuior brought 
it.- 

" Will you let me look at it ?" 

** Well, upon my word, it's rather 
a strange — ^ 

** Request. Perhaps. On the part 
of Messrs. Tyndale & Tynaale, 
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** Oh," he said, " if you are com- 
missioned by the firm to " 

*' Never mind," I said, " whether 
I am or not. As you think my re- 
quest ft strange one, I'll put it in 
another way. Will you be so cjood 
af to look at the cheque yourself ?" 

"Yes, certainly, ilere it is," he 






added, selecting a paper from a 
drawer ; " a cheque for forty. Pay- 
able to bearer.** 

"Look at the signature of the 
firm." 

" Well, it's right enough, I think. 
I ought to know the signature pretty 
well." * 

" Look at the * y' in ' Tpidale.* " ' 
lie scrutinized the signature more 
closely, and lif\ed his eyebrows with 
a strange, perplexed expression. 

" It's rather stiff, isn't it ?" I said. 
"Not quite old Tyndale's flowing 
caligrajmy. Very near it, you know, 
and a very creditable imitation ; but 
not quite the real thing !" 
" It's a forgery I" he said. 
" It is." 
IIow did you come to know of it?** 
Never mind that," I answered. 
" Mr. Simmonds, have you any 
sons ?" 
" Three." 

" One about the age of Christopher 
Weldon, perhaps ?" 
"One pretty nearly his age." 
" Then you'll help me to save this 
young man, won't you ?" 
" IIow is it to be done ?" 
"Cancel the cheque, and replace 
the money." 

"My good young man, who's to 
find the money ?" 

I drew a little canvas bag out of 
my pocket, and turned out a heap of 
one-pound notes and spade guineas 
upon the clerk's desk. 

"Here's the exact sum," I said, 
" forty pounds, ready money, for the 
slip of paper Christopher Weldon 
prosentea here at ten minutes to four 
yesterday evening?" 

" But who finds this money ?" 
"I do. Christopher Weldon and 
I have been fellow clerks for four 
months and iipwards. I have seea 
his mother. I know how much she 
loves her handsome, fair-haired, only 
son. I know a girl who loves him, I 
don't mind forty pounds out of my 
savings to keep this matter a Fccret. 
Mr. Simmonds, for the sake of your 
own sons, let me have that slip of 
paper, and cancel the cheque,** 
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T!ie old man caught my hand in 
his, and shook it heartily. 

" Young Lowgood," he said, 
"there's not another lad in Will- 
borough capable of such a generous 
action. If I were not a poor old fel- 
low, with a hard fight ot it to get a 
living, I'd be twenty pounds in this 
transaction ; but I respect and ho- 
nour you. I dare not give you back 
the cheque upon my own responsi- 
bility, but the senior partner is in his 
office, ril go and Uilk to him. Per- 
haps when he hears the real state of 
the case, he'll consent to hush the 
matter up and do what you want.** 

The old man left me and remained 
away about a quarter of an hour, 
during which I sat in ttie quiet couut- 
ing-house, with my heart beating 
loud and fast. I dare say the junior 
clerks wondered what my business 
could be as I sat waiting on their 
senior's return. He came back at 
last, the fatal slip of paper in his 
hand. ^Tve had a good deal of 
trouble," he said, "but I have suc- 
ceeded." 

I burst out laughing as he gave me 
the forged chcoue in exchange for 
the forty pounds I counted out to 
him. 

"Laugh away, laugh away," said 
the old man ; " you've need to have 
a light heart, Samuel Lowgood, for 
you're a noble fellow." 

In the back office there was a great 
chest which had been disused for 
some years. The clerks let me have 
it for my own use, and inside it I had 
a smaller iron-clamped strong-box of 
my own, which I had bought of a 
broker on the quay. Into this 
strong-box I put the forged cheque. 

Christopher Weldon's high S])irits 
entirely deserted him. It was such 
pleasure to me to watch him slily as 
I sat be>ide him, apparently occupied 
only by my work, tnat I was almost 
temjited to neglect my business. 

N^o more "Beggars' Opera," no 
mors "Polly," no more flute-playing 
in the dusk of the evening over at 
the gloomy old house. 
. "That lad Weldon is leaving off 



his riddy ways, and growing industn* 
oust," said the clerks ; " lie'll get oo 
in the world, depend upon it." 

"Let him— let him— let him,** I 
thought, "let hira grapnlc, let him 
mount the ladder, and when 4ie 
reaches the highest round — then-^ 
then- 
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In the following March there were 
some changes made in the office. 
Tyndale & Tyndale had a branch 
house of business in Thames Street, 
London, and into this house Christo- 
pher Wendale was drafted, with a 
salary nearly double that which he 
had received in WillborougK 

The change came about very- 8dd- 
denlv. They wanted some one of 
gentlemanly appearance and i)olished 
manners in tne London office,- and 
Weldon, they said, was the Tery 
man. 

I hadn't spoken to Lucy Maiden 
for upwards of two months: hot I 
thought I would go and tell her this 
piece of newt. 

" I shall find out whether she real- 
ly loves him," I thought. 
, She sat at her old place at the win- 
dow, in the cold, spring twilight, 
when I followed her father into the 
house and bade her good evening. 

She was not paler, for she had 
always been pale ; nor graver thafi 
usual, for she was always grave ; but, 
in spite of this, I saw that she liad 
suffered. 

My presence had no more effect 
upon her than if I 'had been nothing 
more sentient than the clumsy, high- 
backed oak chair npon which I lean- 
ed as I stood talking to her. 

She looked at me when I spokcL 
answered me sweetly and gently, ana 
then looked down again at her tedi- 
ous work. 

I knew that I had come, coward as 
I was, to stab this generous nnd inno- 
cent heart, but I could not resist the 
fiendish temptation. 

" So our pretty fair-haired boy is 
going to leave us," I said, by-and-by. 

She knew whom I meant, and I 
saw the stiff embroidery shiver in 
her hand. 
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«* Christopher ?** she faltered. 
"Young Mr. Weldon," I said, 
••Yes,' the gentleman dcrk. He's 

foing away, never to come back 
ere, I dare say. lie's going into 
the London house to make bis for- 
tune." 

She made no answer, nor did she 
aak me a single question. She sat, 
l^oing on with her work, sorting the 
gay-coloured silks, straining out her 
eyes in the du^ky light over the diffi- 
cult pattern ; but I saw — I saw how 
deeply I had struck into this poor, 
pitiful, broken heart, and I Knew 
now how much she had loved him. 

Ten years from that day, I stood 
in the same ro,om — she working at 
the same window — and asked her to 
be my wife. 

" I do not ask," I said, " for the 
love which you gave to another, ten 
years ago. I do not ask for the 
beauty which those who speak to me 
of you, say is faded out of your 
mournful face. You will always be 
to me the most beautiful of women : 
and your gentle tolerance will be 
dearer to me than the most ua5ision- 
ate love of another. Lucy Maiden, 
will you marry me ?" 

She started up, letting her work 
fall out of her lap, and turning her 
£ice towards the window, she burst 
into a tempest of sobs. 

I had never seen her cry before. 

At last she turned to me, with her 
face all drowned in tears, and said, — 

" Samuel Lowgood, ten years ago, 
day after day, and night after night, 
I waited for another to say the words 
which have past been said by you. I 
bad every nght to expect he should 
say them, lie never did — he never 
did. Forgive me — forgive me — if it 
Bcems to break my heart afresh to 
bear them spoken by another 1" 

*• He is a prosperous man, in Lon- 
don," I said. " Lucy Maiden, will 
you be ni^ wife ?" 

She dried her tears ; and, coming 
slowly to me, put her little cold hand 
into mine. 

** Does that mean yes ?** I asked. 

She only bent her iiead in answer. 



" God bless you I and good night." 

A year and a half after our mar- 
riage, we heard great news in the old 
Wil thorough house. Christopher 
Welden had married a nobleraan^s 
daughter, and was about to become 
a partner in the house of Tynd:ile & 
Tyndale. 

A night or tw*o afler we heard this 
news, there came a great rattling 
knock at the grim dragon*s*head 
knocker of the house door. My wife 
and I lived in her old apartments, by * 
permission of the firm, for I had 
advanced to be head clerk in the 
Willborough office. 

I was sitting, going over some 
accounts that I had not been able to 
finish in the day ; so she looked up 
at the sound of the knockidg, ana 
said, — 

"I'll answer the door, Samuel — 
you're tired." 

She was a good and gentle wife to 
me, from the fii*st to the last. 

Presently I started from my desk, 
and rushed down the stairs. I had 
heard a voice that I knew in the hall 
below. 

My wife was lying on the cold 
stone fiags, and Christopher Weldon 
bending over her. 

" Poor little thing I" he said. " She 
has fainted." 

''This decides me — this decides 
me I" I thought; "I'll have my 
forty pounds' worth before long." 

Christopher Weldon had come 
down to the house to announce to as, 
its custodians, that he was about to 
occupy it, with his wife, the Lady 
Belinda Weldon. 

He brought a regiment of London 
upholsterers the next day, and set 
them to work tearing the gloomy old 
rooms to pieces. My lady came too, 
in her gilaed chair, and gax-e orders 
for a blue room here, and a pink 
room there ; cream-coloured panelling 
and gilt mouldings in this drawing- 
room — pale green and silver in the 
other ; and a prim housekeeper came, 
after her ladyship's departure, to in- 
form mj wife that we must be prepar* 
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ed to leave the bouse in a week. In a 
week the place was transformed ; and 
at the end of the week, Christopher 
Weldon was to mxe a great dinner- 
party, at which Messrs. Tyndale Ss 
TynSale were to be present, to inau- 
gurate his entering nito partnership 
with them. As senior clerk, I was 
honoured by an invitation. 

My enemy had mounted to the 
hicfhest ronnd of the ladder. Rich, 
beloved, honoured, the husband of a 
lovely and haughty lady, partner in 
the great and wealthy house which 
he had entered as a junior clerk — 
what more could fortune bestow up- 
on him ? 

My time had come — ^the time at 
which it was worth my while to crush 
him. 

*' I will wait till the dinner is over, 
and the toasts have been drunk, and 
all the fine speeches have been made ; 
and when Tyndale Senior has pro- 
posed the health of the new partner, 
m a speech full of eulogy, I will hand 
him the forged cheque across the din- 
ner-table.** 

The night before the dinner-party, 
I was in such a fever of excitement, 
that I tried in vain to sleep. I hcaTd 
every hour strike on the little clock 
in our bedroom. Tyndale <fc Tymlale 
had given us a couple of empty offi- 
ces on our being turned out of the 
creat house, and enough of their old- 
lashioned furniture to fat them up very 
comfortably. 

n e — t wo — three — four — five— the 
shrill strokes of the clock seemed to 
beat upon my brain. The hours seem- 
ed endless ; and I sometimes thought 
the clock in our room and all the 
church clocks of Willborough had 
stopped simultaneously. 

At last, towards six o'clock in the 
morning, I dropped off* into a fever- 
ish troubled sleep, in which I dream- 
ed of the forged cheque, which I still 
kept locked in the strong box inside 
the ffreat chest in the back office. 

1 dreamed that it was lost— that I 
went to the strong-box and found the 
cheque gone. The horror of the 
thought woke me suddenly. The 



broad sunshine w.ns streaming in at 
the window, and the church clocks 
were striking nine. 

I had slept much later than usnaL 
My wife had risen, .nnd was seated in 
our little sitting-room, at her aecus- 
tomed embroidery. She was always 
very quiet and subdued, and general- 
ly sat at work nearly all day long. 

My first impulse on w.aking was to 
look under my pillow for my watch, 
and a black ribbon, to which was at- 
tached the key of the strong-box. 
The key of the chest hung on a nail 
in the office, as nothing of any conse- 
quence was kept in that. My watch 
and the key were perfectly safe. 

My mind was relieved ; but I was 
in a fever of excitement all day. ** I 
will not take the cheque out of its 
hiding-place; till the last moment,*' I 
s.nid ; ** not till the moment before I 
put on my hat to go to the dinner 
party.** 

]My wife dressed me carefully in a 
grave snuff-coloured suit, which I 
generally wore on Sundays; she 
plaited my ruffles, and arranged mv 
lawn cravat with its lace ends. I 
looked an old man already, though I 
was little better than thirty-three 
years of age ; and Christopher Wel- 
don was handsomer'lhan ever. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, 
the court-yard was all astir with so- 
dan-chairs and powdered footmen. 
My wife stood in the window, look- 
ing at the company alighting from 
their chairs at the great door oppo- 
site. 

"You had better go, I think, 
Samuel,** she said; "the Tynd.alea 
have just arrived. Ah! there is my 
Lady Belinda at the window. IIow 
handsome she is! IIow magnificent 
she is, in powder and diamonds, and^ 
an amber satin sacque !** 

"You*vo a better richt to wear 
amber satin and diamonds than she,** 
I said. 

"I, Samuel 1" 

"Yes. Because vouVe the wile 
of an honest man. She is not.** 

I thought for love of him she would 
have fired up and contradicted me ; 
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bat she only loolced away and n^hed. 
•* You will be late, Samuel,*^ she 
said. 

^I have something to fetch out of 
tbe back office, and then I shall be 

ready,** I answered, 

^ « « « « 

The fiend himself must be in the 
work. It was gone — ^gone, every 
trace of it. At first, in my blind ana 
maddened fury, I blasphemed aloud. 
Afterwards, I fell on my knees over 
the open chest, and wept — wept bit- 
ter tears of rage and anguish. It 

was gone I 

« « « « « 

I had a brain fever after this, which 
confined me for nine weeks to my 
bed. 

Christopher Weldon lived and died 
ft prosperous and successful merchant 
— -nonoured, courted, admired, and 
beloved. 

My wife and I, childless and poor, 
used to sit at our windows, in the 
dusk, and watch his children at play 
in the court-yard beneath us, and 
Lear the innocent voices echoing 
through the great house opposite. 

Thirteen years and five months 
after our wedding day, Lucy died in 
my arms : her last words to mo were 
these : — 

" Samuel, I have done my best to 
do ray duty, but life for me has never 
been very happy. Once only since 
our marriage nave I deceived you. 
I saved you, by that action, from do- 
ing a creat wrong to a man who had 
never knowingly wronged you. One 
night, Samuel, you talked in your 
sleep, and I learned from your dis- 
jointed sentences the story of Chris- 
topher Weldon's crime. I learned, 
too, your purpose in possessing vour- 
Bclf of the onlv evidence of the U)rge- 
ry. I learned the place in which you 
kept that evidence; and, while you 
slept, I took the key from under your 
pillow, and opened the strong box. 
The cheque is here." 

She took it from a little black silk 
bag which hung by a ribbon round her 
neck, and put it into my hand, — 
^ Samuel, husbandi we have read the 



Gospel together every Sunday even- 
ing through thirteen years. Will 
you use it now ?" 

" No, Lucy, no — angel — darling — 
no. You have saved him from dis- 
grace — me from sin,** 

« « « • « 

Every clerk in the house of Tyn- 
dale & Tyndale attended my wife^s 
funeral. Not only were the clerks 
present; but, pale, mournful, and 
handsome, in his long black cloiJc, 
Christopher Weldon stood amidst the 
circle round the grave. 

As we left the churchyard he came 
up to me, and shook hands. 

^* Let us be better friends for the 
future, Samuel,*' he said. 

"My wife, when she died, bade 
me give you this,** I answered, as I 
put the forged cheque into his hand. 
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THE COLD EMBRACK 

IIb was a student — such things as 
happened to him, happen sometimes 
to students. 

He was a German — such things as 
happened to him, happen sometimes 
to Germans. 

He was young, handsome, studious, 
enthusiastic, metaphysical, reckless, 
unbelieving, heartless. 

And being young, handsome, and 
eloquent, he was beloved. 

He was an orphan, under the 
guardianship of his dead fiither's bro- 
ther, his uncle Wilhelm, in whose 
house he had been brought up from 
a little child ; and she who loved him 
was his cousin — ^his cousin Gertrude^ 
whom he swore he loved in return. 

Did he love her? Yes, when he 
first swore it. But it soon wore out 
— this passionate love; how thread- 
bare and wretched a sentiment it 
grew to be at last in the selfish heart 
of the student 1 But in its first gold- 
en dawn, when he was only nineteen, 
and had just returned from tbe nni- 
versity, and they wandered together 
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in the most romantic outskirts of the 
city, at rosy sunset, by holy moon- 
light, or bright and joyous morning, 
hou- beautiful a dream ! 

They keep it a secret from Wll- 
helm, as he has the father's ambition 
of a wealthy suitor for his onlv child 
— a CA^ld and dreary vision beside the 
lover's dream. 

So they arc betrothed and standing 
side by side when the dying sun and 
the pale rising moon divide the hea- 
vens. He puts the betrothal ring 
u|K)n her finger, the white and taper 
finger whose slender shape he knows 
so well. Tliis ling is a peculiar one, 
a massive golden serpent, its tail in 
its mouth, the symbol of eternity ; it 
had been his mother's, and he would 
know it amongst a thousand. K he 
were to become blind to-morrow, he 
could select it from amongst a thou- 
sand by the touch alone. 

He places it on her linger, and they 
swear to be true to each other for 
ever and ever — through trouble and 
danger — in sorrow and change — ^in 
wealth or poverty. Her father would 
be won to consent to their union bv- 
and-by, for they were now bctrotn- 
,ed, and death alone could part them. 

But the young student, the scoffer 
at revelation, yet the enthusiastic 
adorer of the mystical, asks — 

" Can death part us ? I would re- 
turn to you from the grave, Gertrude. 
My soul would come back to be near 
my love. And you — you, if you died 
before me, the cold earth would not 
hold you from me ; if you loved me, 
you would return, and again these 
frur arms would be clasped round 
my neck as they are now." 

But she told him, with a holier 
light in her deep blue eyes than had 
ever shone in his — she told him, that 
the dead who die at peace Mith God 
are happy in heaven, and cannot re- 
turn to the troubled earth ; and that 
it is only the suicide — the lost wretch 
on whom sorroTi-ful angels shut the 
door of Paradise — whose unholy 
spirit haunts the footsteps of the liv- 
ing. 

Tb.e first year of their betrothal is 



passed, and she is alone ; for he has 
gone to Italy, on a commis^ou for 
some rich man, to copy a l^aphad, 
or a Titian, or a Guido, in a gal- 
lery at Florence. He has gone to 
win fame, perhaps ; but it is not the 
less bitter — be is gone I * 

Of course her father misses his 
young nephew, who has been as a 
son to hira; and he thinks his 
daughter's sadness no more than a 
cousin should feel for a cousin^s ab- 
sence. 

In the meantime, the weeks and 
months pass. Tlic lover writes — 
oflen at first, then seldom — at last, 
not at alL 

How many excuses she invents for 
him. How m.iny times she goes to 
the distant little post-office, to which 
he is to address his letters. How 
many times she hopes, only to be dis- 
appointed. How many times she des^ 
pairs, only to hope again. 

But real despair comes at last, and 
will not be put off any more. The 
rich suitor appears on the scene, and 
her father is determined. She is to 
marry at once. The wedding-day is 
fixed — the fifVeenth of June. 

Tlie date seems bunit into her 
brain. 

The dat<», written in fire, dances 
for ever before her eyes. 

The date, shriekea by the Furies, 
sounds continually in her ears. 

But there is time yet — it is the 
middle of May — there is time for a 
letter to reach him at Florence; 
there is time for him to come to 
Brunswick, to takp her away and 
marry her in spite of her father— in 
spite of the whole world. 

But the days and weeks fiy by, 
and he does not write — he does not 
come. This is, indeed, despair which 
usurps her heart, and will not be put 
away. 

It is the fourteenth of June. For 
the laat time to the little post-office ; 
for the last time she asks the old ques- 
tion, and they give her for the last 
time the dreary answer ^^ No ! no let- 
ter.** 

For the last time — ^for to-morroir 
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is the day ap|>ointcd for her bridril. 
Her father will hear no entreaties; 
her rich suitor will not listen to her 
prayers. They will not be put off a 
day — an hour ; to-night alone is hers 
— this niglit, which she may employ 
as she will. 

She takes another path than that 
ixrhich leads home; she hurries 
through some by-streets of the city, 
out on to a lonely bridge, where he 
and she had stood so oflen in the sun- 
set, watching the rose-coloured light 
glow, fade, and die upon the river. 

lie returns from Florence. He had 
received her letter. That letter, 
blotted with tears, entreating, des- 
pairing — he had received it, but he 
loved her no longer. A young Floren- 
tine, who had sat to him for a model, 
had bewitched his fancy — that fancy 
which with him stood in place of a 
heart — and Gertrude had been half 
forgotten. If she had a richer suitor, 
good! let her marry him ; better for 
her, better far for himself. lie had 
no wish to fetter himself with a wife. 
Had he not his art always ? — his eter- 
nal bride, his unchanging mistress. 

Thus he thought it wiser to delay 
his journey to Brunswick, so that he 
should arrive when the wedding was 
over — arrive in time to salute the 
bride! 

And the vows — the mystical fan- 
cies—the belief in his return, even 
^cr death, to the embrace of his be- 
loved? Oh, gone out of his life; 
melted away for ever, those foolish 
dreams of his boyhood ! 

So, on the fifteenth of June he en- 
ters Brunswick, by that very bridge 
on which she stood, the stars looking 
down on her, the night before. lie 
strolls across the bridge and down by 
the water's edge, a great rough dog 
at his heel^, and the smoke from his 
short meerschaum pipe curling in 
blue wreaths fantastically in the pure 
morning air. lie has his sketch-book 
under his arm, and, attracted now and 
then by some object thit catches his 
artist's eye, stops to draw. A fewi 
weeds and pebbles on the river's brink | 



— a crag on the onpo:iite shore — a 
group of pollard willows in the dis- 
tance. When he has done, he ad- 
mires his drawing, shuts his sketch- 
book, empties the ashes from his pipe, 
refills from his tobacco-pouch, sings 
the refrain of a gay dnnking song, 
calls to his dog, smokes «igain, and 
walks on. Suddenly he opens his 
sketch-book again; this time that 
which attracts him is a group of 
figures — but what is it ? 

It is not a funeral, for there are do 
mourners. 

It is not a funeral, but it is a corpse 
lying on a rude bier covered with an 
old sail, carried between two bearers. 

It is not a funeral, for the bearers 
are fishermen — fishermen in their 
every-day garb. 

About a hundred yards from him 
they rest their burden on a bank — 
one stands at the head of the bier, 
and the other throws himself down 
at the foot of it. 

And thus they form a perfect group; 
he walks back two or three paces, 
selects his point of sight, and begins 
to sketch a hurried outline. lie has 
finished it before they move ; he hears 
their voices, though he cannot hear 
their words, and wonders what they 
can be talking of. Presently he walks 
on, and joins them. 

"You have a corpse there, my 
friends ?^ he says. 

" Yes ; a corpse washed ashore aa 
hour ago." 

" Drowned V* 

"Yes, drowned; — a yoong girl, 
very handsome.** 

"Suicides are always handsome,** 
he says; and then he stands for a 
little while idly smoking and medi- 
tating, looking at the sharp outline of 
the corpse and the stiff folds of the 
rough canvas covering. 

Life is such a golden holiday to bim 
— young, ambitious, clover — that it 
seems as though sorrow and death 
could have no part in bis destiny. 

At last be says, that as this poor 
saicide is so handsome, he shotdd like 
to make a sketch of her. 

He gives the fishermen some mo- 
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ney^and they offer to remove tlio sail- 
cloth that covers her features. 

No; he will do it himself. He 
lifts the rough, coarse, wet cauvas 
from her face. What face ? 

The face that shone on the ilreams 
of. his foolish boyhood. The face 
which once was the light of his 
uncle's home. His coursiu Gertrude 
— his betrothed I 

He sees, as in one glance, while he 
draws one breath, the rigid features 
— the marble arms — the hands cross- 
ed on the cold bosom ; and, ou the 
third finger of the left hand, the 
ring which had been his mother's — 
.the golden serpent; the ring which, 
if he were to become blind, he could 
select from a thousand othei*s by the 
touch alone. 

But he is a genius and a metaphy- 
sician — grief, true grief, is not for 
such as he. His first thought is flight 
— flight anywhere out of that accurs- 
ed city — anywhere far from the brink 
of that hideous river — anywhere 
away from memory, away from re- 
morse—anywhere to forget. 

« « ♦ ♦ • 

He is miles on the road tluit leads 
awa}' from Drunswick before he 
knows that he has walked a step. 

It is only when his dog lies down 
panting at his feet, that he feels how 
exhausted he is himself, and sits 
down upon a bank to rest. How the 
landscape spins round and round be- 
fore his dazzled eyes, while his morn- 
ing's sketch of the two fishermen 
and the canvas-covered bier glares 
redly at him out of the twilight. 

At last, af\er sitting a long time 
by the roadside, idly playing with 
his dog, idly smoking, idly lounging, 
looking as any insouciant light-heart- 
ed tra\elling ^tudent might look, yet 
all the wliile acting over that morn- 
ing^s scene in his burning brain a 
hundred times a minute — at last he 
grows a little more composed, and 
tries presently to think of^ himself as 
he is, apart from his cousin's suicide. 
Apait from that, he was no worse off 
than he was yesterday. His genius 
was not gone; the money ho had 
11 



earned at Florence still lined his 
|)ocket-book ; he was his own master, 
free to ijo whither he would. 

And while he sits on the roadside, 
trying to separate himself from the 
scene of that morning — trying to put 
away the image of the coqise covered 
with the damp c:mvas sail — trying to 
think of what he should do next, 
where he should go, to be furthest 
away from Brunswick and remorse, 
the old Diligence comes rumbling 
and jingling alon^. He rememb(;rs 
it; it goes from Brunswick ti> Aix- 
laCha]>elle. 

He whistles to his dog, shouts to 
the postillion to stop, and springs 
into the coup6. 

During the whole evening, through 
the long night, though he does not 
once close his eyes, he never speaks a 
word ; but when morning dawns, and 
the other passengers awake and l>o- 
gin to talk to each other, he joins in 
the conversation. He tells them that 
he is an arti>^,xthat he is going to 
Cologne and to Antwerp to coj)y the 
Uubens. He remembered afterwards 
that he talketl and lauj^hed bolster- 
ously, and that when he wxs talking 
and laughing loudest, a passenger, 
older and graver than the rest, o]>en- 
ed the window near him, and told 
him to put his head out. He re- 
membered the fresh air blowing in 
his face, the singing of the birds in 
his ears, and the flat fields and road- 
side reeling before his eyes. He re- 
membered this, apd then falling in a 
heaj) on the floor of the Diligence. 

It is a fever that keeps him for six 
long weeks laid on a bed at an hotel 
in Aix-laCbapelle. 

He gets well, and, accompanied 
by his dog, starts on foot for Cologne. 
By this time he is his former nelf 
once more. Again the blue smoke 
from his short meerschaum curls up- 
wards in the morning air — ag:iin he 
sings some old university drinking 
song — again stops here and there, 
meditating and sKetching. 

He is happy, and has forgotten his 
cousin — and so, on to Cologne, 

It is by the great Cathedral he is 
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Standing with hh dog at Ills side. It 
is night, the bells have just chimed the 
hoar, and the docks are striking 
eleven; the moonlight shines full 
upon the magnificent pile, over which 
tne artist's eye wanders, absorbed in 
the beauty of form. 

He is not thinking of his drowned 
cousin, for he has forgotten her and 
18 happy. 

Suddenly some one — something 
from behind him, puts two cold arms 
reund his neck, and clasps its hand 
on his breast. 

And yet there is no one behind 
him, for on the flags bathed in the 
broad moonlight there are only two 
shadows, his own and his dog's. He 
turns quickly round — there is no one 
— nothmg to be seen in the broad 
square but himself and his dog ; 
and though he feels, ho cannot see 
the cold arms clasped round his 
neck. 

It is not ghostly, this embrace, for 
it is palpable to the t^uch — it cannot 
be real, for it is impalpable to the 
^ight• 

He tries to throw off the cold ca- 
n»Ks. He clasps the hands in his own 
to tear them asunder, and to cast 
them off his neck, lie can feel the 
long delicate fingers cold and wet be- 
neath liis touch, and on the third 
linger of the left hand he can feel 
the ring which was his mother's — 
the golden serpent — the ring which 
he always said he would know 
among a thousand by the touch alone. 
lie knows it now! 

His dead cousin's cold aims are 
round his neck— his dead cousin's wet 
hands are clasped upon his breast. 
He will die ! He will go mad ! 
"Up Leol" he shouts. »»Up, up, 
l>oy !" and the Newfoundland leaps 
to his shoulders — the dog's paws are 
on the dead hands, and the animal 
utters a terrific howl, and springs 
awav from his master. 

The student stands in the moon- 
lights the dead arms round his neck, 
and the doff at a little distance moan- 
inc pitcously, 

rrescntly a watchmany alarmed by 



the howling of the dog, comes into 
the square to see what is wrong. 

In a breath the cold arms are 
gone. 

He takes the watchman home to 
the hotel with hhn and gives hira 
money ; in his gratitude he could 
have given that man half his little 
fortune. 

Will it ever come to him again, 
this embrace of the dead? 

He tries never to be alone; he 
makes a hundred acquaintances, and 
shares the chamber of another stu- 
dent. He starts up if he is left by 
himself in the public room at the 
inn where he is staying,, and inins 
into the street. People notice his 
strange actions, and begin to think 
that he is road. 

But, in spite of all, he is alone 
once more, lor one night the public 
room being cmnty for a moment, 
when on some idle pretence he strolls 
into the street, the street is empty 
too, and for the second time he feels 
the cold arms round his neck, and 
for the second time, when he calls 
his dog, the animal slinks away 
from him with a piteous howL 

Afler this he leaves Cologne, still 
travelling on foot — for economy now, 
as his money is getting low. He 
joins travelhng hawkei-s, he walks 
side by side with labourers, he talks 
to every foot-passenger he falls in 
with, and tries from morning till 
night to get company on the road. 

At night he sleeps by the fire in the 
kitchen of the inn at which he stops, 
but do what he wnll, he is often alone, 
and it is now an old thine for him to 
feel the cold arms round his neck. 

Many months have passed since 
his cousin's death, — autumn, winter, 
early spring. His money is nearly 
gone, his health is utterly broken, ho 
IS the shadow of his former self^ and 
he is getting near Paris. He will 
reach that cit^ at the time of the Car- 
nival To this he looks forward. In 
Paris, in Carnival time, he need never, 
surely, be alone, never feel that dead- 
ly caress ; he might even recover bis 
lost giuctj, his lost health, once more 
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ivsnme f.is profi.s4im, once more earn 
Ciiiie aud liioDey by LL» art. 

How lianl he tries to get orer the 
c1t<tuiicc that divider him from Pam, 
while day by day he grows we^Jccr 
aiid weaker, aud lus frtep more slow 
and heavy. 

But tliere is an end at last ; the 
hw and dreary roa«1s are passed. 
This* is Paris* which he enters for the 
(irbt time — Paris, of which he lias 
dreamed so much — Pari^ whose mil- 
lion voices are to exorcise lib phantom. 

To him, to-night, Paris seems one 
i-ast chaos of lights, mu>ic and con- 
fu^on — liglits which dance before 
liis eyes and will not be still — mnsic 
that rings in his ears and deafens him 
^"oufusion which makes his head 
whirl round and ronnd. 

Bnt in spite of all, he finds the 
o|*era-house, where there is a masked 
YxdL He has enough money left to 
buy a tioketof admission, and to hire 
a domino to throw over his shabby 
dress. It Seems onlv a moment after 
his entering the gates of Paris, that 
he is in the verv midn of the wild 
gaioly of llic opora-huiise balL 

Xo more darkness, no more lone- 
liiic^ but a mad crowd, shouting 
and dancing, and a lovely Dcbardeur 
han'jrin<r on his arm. 

The boisterous gaiety he feels sure- 
Iv is his o!d Ii:xhl-hcartedoess come 
back. He hears the people round 
him liilkinjj of the outrageous con- 
duct of some drunken student, and 
it is to Lini they point when they 
say this — to bini, who has not moi>t- 
cued his lips since yesterday at noon 
— for even now he will not drink ; 
though his lips are parched, aud his 
throat burning;, he cannot drink. His 
voice is thick and hoarse, and his 
utterance indistinct, but still this must 
l)e his old light-heartedness come 
back that makes him so wildly gay. 

The little Debardcur is wearied 
out — her arm rests on his shoulder 
heavier than lead — the other dancers 
one by one drop oC 

The h<;lits in the chandeliers one 
by one die out. 

Thu decorations look pale aud 



shadowy in that dim light that is nei- 
ther night nor day. 

A iaint glimmt-r from the dyin^ 
lamps, a pale streak through the ha£ 
open shutters of cold gre/ light 
from the new-bom day. « 

And by this light the bright^yed 
Dcbardeur fades sadly. He looks 
her in the face. How the brightness 
of her eves dies out. Asain he 
looks her in the face. How white 
that face has grown. A,^d — and 
now it is the shadow of a mce alone 
that looks in his. 

I Again — and they are gone — the 
bright eyes — the lace — the sliadow 
of the face. He is alone, alone in 
that vast saloon. 

Alone, and in the terrible silence, 
he hears the echoes of hb own foot- 
steps in that dismal dance which has 
no music. 

Xo music, bnt the beating of hb 

heart against hb breast. For the cold 

arms are round his neck — they whirl 

him round, they will not be jQung ofi^ 

j or cast away ; he can no more escape 

; from their icy grasp than he can escape 

j from death. lie looks behind him — : 

I there b nothing but himself in the 

; great empty hall ; but he can feel — 

j cold, deathlike, but oh, how palpable 

— the long slender fingers, and the 

ring which was hb mothcr^s. 

He tries to shout, but lias no pow- 
, er in his burning throat. The silence 
! of the place is only broken by the 
I echoes of hb own footsteps in the 
I dance from which he cannot extri- 
|C:ite himself. Who says he has no 
j partner ? The cold bauds are clas]»ed 
on his breast, and now he does not 
j shun their caress. Xo ! One more 
, polka, if he drops down dead. 

Tlie lights are all out, and half-an- 
hour after, the gendarmes come in 
with a lautem to see that the honse 
b empty ; they are followed by a 
great dog that they have found seat- 
ed howling on the steps of the the^ 
tre. Xear the principal entrance 

they stumbled over 

The body of a student, who has 
died from want of food, exhaustion, 
aud the breakuig of a bloodvesseL 
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